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Page  79.    The  Medical  College  of  Kentucky  Uniyersity  is  closed,  DOt  reorganized. 

Page  174.    Omit  the  reference  mark  h. 
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ayerage  per  capita  expenditure  for  both  instruction  and  incidentals ;  it  should  there* 
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DSPABTMENT  OF  THE  IlTTEBIOR,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

WoMngion,  D.  C,  November,  1877 » 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  sabmit  my  eighth  animal  report,  coyering  the  year  1877. 

Daring  the  year,  education,  in  connection  with  other  great  interests,  has  continued 
to  suffer  ttom.  the  hard  times.  The  depreciation  in  the  value  of  investments  has 
reduced  the  income  of  even  the  best  endowed  institutions.  Poverty  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  many  young  persons  to  pay  tuition  or  other  expenses  at  school  and  has 
compelled  them  to  finish  their  studies  prematurely.  The  appropriations  for  public 
schools  have  been  decreased  in  many  directions,  sometimes  to  the  great  ii^Jury  of  their 
efficiency,  as  when  the  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries  has  put  iMM)r  teachers  in  the 
place  of  good  ones,  or  when  the  school  year  has  been  shortened  or  the  course  of  study 
abridged ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  systems  of  free  public  instruction  in  the  different 
States  have  given  new  proof  of  their  fitness  to  our  wants  as  a  i>eople  by  what  they 
have  accomplished,  in  spite  of  the  present  financial  distress  and  widespread  unrest. 

CONFLICT  OF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR. 

In  my  last  report  I  noted  the  occasion  we  had,  as  a  people,  to  congratulate  our- 
selves that  the  first  century  of  our  national  history  was  closing  with  so  great  freedom 
from  the  evils  that  have  arisen  in  older  civilizations  from  the  conflicts  between  capi- 
tal and  labor.  Unfortunately,  the  possibilities  of  these  evils  pointed  out  by  eminent 
educators  and  other  students  of  social  science  have  become  realities  as  never  before 
among  us.  Singularly  enough,  the  lesson  taught  by  these  outbreaks  has  apparently 
in  some  cases  stopped  short  of  tracing  them  to  their  source  in  individual  character, 
and  has  failed  also  to  discover  the  part  to  be  performed  by  education  as  a  means  of 
protection  against  their  recurrence. 

In  some  communities  where  mob  violence  became  most  destructive,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  surprising  spectacle  of  unusual  efforts,  sometimes  aided  by  thoughtful  i>er- 
sons,  to  cripple  or  paralyze  the  local  public  school  system.  We  cannot  review  these 
events  without  reaching  the  conviction  that  capital,  patriotism,  and  statesmanship, 
each  and  all,  should  bo  more  far-sighted. 

In  the  shadow  of  these  untoward  events  we  may  fitly  recall  the  great  Stein,  amid  the 
evils  under  which  Prussia  was  struggling,  when  enumerating  in  his  political  testa- 
ment the  considerations  fitted  to  elevate  and  preserve  the  state.    He  says : 

Most  is  to  be  expected  from  the  education  and  instruction  of  youth.  Could  we  by 
a  method  grounded  on  the  internal  nature  of  man  develop  from  witlun  every  spiritual 
gift,  rouse  and  nourish  every  noble  principle  of  life^  caremlly  avoidin j^  one  sided  cult- 
ure; could  we  diligently  nurse  those  instincts,  hitherto  so  often  disregarded  with 
shallow  indifference,  on  which  the  force  and  dignity  of  man  rest,  •  •  *  then 
might  we  hope  to  see  a  generation  grow  up  vigorous  both  in  body  and  soul,  and  a 
better  prospect  for  the  future  unfold  itself. 

Some  speak  of  our  liberty  and  the  institutions  fostered  by  it  as  in  their  very  nature 
a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  perpetuity  of  our  blessings  and  an  ample  guard  against 
aU  the  ills  incident  to  other  forms  of  government.    The  experience  of  this  year  diould 
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snfflce  to  dissipate  this  idea,  and  to  bring  ns  back  to  tbe  conviction  that  oar  safety 
is  only  in  the  most  vigilant  nse  of  every  instnunentality  fitted  to  assure  the  training 
of  each  child  in  the  land  in  virtue  and  intelligence  and  in  the  pursuit  of  some  useful 
and  honorable  vocation.  The  evils  here  recalled  are  not  limited  to  the  action  of  great 
mobs;  they  are  found  also  in  some  form  in  the  path  of  the  thousands  of  ''nomadic 
paupers''  who  wander  about  the  country. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  the  educator  to  recall  the  conditions  which  have  attended 
the  growth  of  these  evils  elsewhere.  We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  horrors  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1793  would  be  impossible  among  us;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  there  has  been  no  lack  of  bread  in  our  land  while  we  have  witnessed  these  crimes 
of  the  mob  and  the  "  tramp."  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  we  have  sufficiently 
reflected  upon  the  enormities  possible  in  our  communities  if  the  systematic  vagrancy 
of  the  ignorant)  vicious,  and  criminal  classes  should  continue  to  increase ;  since  the 
great  size  of  our  country  and  its  facilities  for  travel  will  afford  to  any  who  choose  to 
leave  their  own  neighborhoods  for  snoh  evil  purposes  unusual  opportunities  for  com- 
mitting crime  and  mischief  unrecognized. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  lesson  for  us  in  the  statement  made  by  the  fiunous  Fletcher  of 
Baltoun  and  used  by  Lecky,*  to  the  e£feot  that  in  1696  there  were  in  the  little  country 
of  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door  to  door,  besides  a  great 
many  poor  families,  very  meanly  provided  for  by  the  church  boxes,  with  others  who 
by  living  upon  bad  food  fell  victims  to  various  diseases.  A  similar  lesson  may  be 
learned  from  a  similar  condition  of  aflEairs  in  the  other  small  country  of  Ireland.  Arthur 
Dobbs,  in  1731,  computed  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  in  a  single  year  at  thirty- 
four  thousand.* 

Do  not  the  warnings  which  we  may  derive  from  such  experiences  in  other  countries 
emphasize  the  conclusion  that  all  interests  require  such  a  training  for  every  child  in 
the  conununity  as  to  turn  him  aside  from  the  current  which  bears  on  to  these  evils  f 
How  can  we  resist  the  conclusion  that  his  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and  industrial 
training  should  be  most  efficiently  arranged  and  carried  forward  to  establish  for  him 
safeguards  against  a  life  of  idleness,  vice,  or  crime?  Moreover,  even  if  it  be  granted 
that  we  have  never  suffered,  as  did  the  French  before  1793,  from  royal  and  aristooratio 
oppression,  and  that  we  possess  and  ei\joy  the  largest  reasonable  liberty  for  all  classes, 
still  the  educator,  in  reasoning  upon  the  acts  of  violence  which  have  occurred  among 
us  during  the  year,  may  well  ask  what  the  consequences  might  have  been  had  those 
disturbances  been  preceded  here,  as  they  were  in  France,  by  a  series  of  dry  seasons 
and  bad  crops,  and  these  poor  crops  themselves  iiyured  or  destroyed.  Indeed,  for  the 
instruction  of  all  patriotic  teachers,  M.  Talne's  picture  of  these  events  may  well  be 
contrasted  with  what  has  actually  occurred  here. 

In  each  event  we  must  come  back  from  the  mass  to  the  individual,  and  from  tho 
adult  to  the  child,  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preventing  such  evils. 

Here  our  most  common  maxims  are  eloquent : 

'Tia  ednoation  forma  the  commoii  mJxid : 
Just  M  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree's  inoUaed. 

The  mind  of  every  child  must  be  formed  for  all  that  is  good  before  him  and  armed 
against  all  that  is  evil.  All  his  powers  must  be  developed  to  resist  misfortune  and 
wrong.  Capital,  therefore,  should  weigh  the  cost  of  the  mob  and  the  tramp  against 
the  expense  of  universal  and  sufficient  education. 

iHiatory  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Centmy,  toL  ii,  p.  43. 
>Ibid.,ToLii,p.a78. 
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COBIUB0FOKDKKTS  OF  THIS  OFFICE. 


The  following  summary  gives  the  number  of  the  correspondents  of  the  Office,  show- 
ing the  sooroes  of  the  Information  contained  in  these  reports : 

StattmetU  of  educational  ijf9tem$  and  inttituHons  in  oorregpondence  wUh  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  yeare  named. 


Stetes  and  Territories 

Cities 

Koraud  achools 

BosineM  colleges 


Academies 

Prepsmtory  schools 

CoUeBSO  for  women 

CoUsges 

fiehoolsof  soienoe 

Sobodls  of  theology 

Schools  of  law 

Schools  of  medicine 

Pahlic  libraries 

Jfnsenms  of  natnrsl  histoxy 

Museums  of  art 

Art  schools 

Institations  for  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Institations  for  the  bUnd 

Schooia  for  tiie  feeble-minded 

Orphan  asylums,  &c 

SflAnrn  schools 


1870. 


187L 


87 


63 
26  ! 


87 

249 

65 

60 


1872. 


I 


966 
17 
80 
28 
63 

156 


34 
10 


44 

825 
96 
68 


638 


136 
290 
41 
94 
89 
82 
180 


811 


175 
298 

70 
104 

37 

87 
306 

50 


36 

26 

8 


38 


Total 


831 


37 
27 


20 


2,001 


77 
20 


2,619 


1878. 


48 
533 
114 
112 

42 
944 

86 
205 
823 

70 
140 

37 

94 
877 

43 

22 


40 

28 

7 

180 

34 


1874. 


48 

127 

124 

126 

66 

1,081 

91 

209 

843 

72 

113 

38 

99 

676 

44 

27 

26 

40 

28 

9 

260 

56 


8,440 


8,651 


1876. 


48 

241 

140 

144 

96 

1,467 

105 

249 

883 

76 

123 

42 

104 

2,200 

53 

27 

29 

42 

29 

9 

408 

67 


1876. 


48 

239 

152 

150 

149 

1,550 

114 

252 

381 

76 

125 

42 

102 

2,275 

54 

31 

30 

43 

29 

11 

633 

63 


6,085       6,449 


1877. 


48 
241 
166 
157 
177 
1,650 
123 
264 
885 

77 
127 

45 

106 

2,440 

55 


45 
80 
11 
540 
63 


6,750 


It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  systems  and  institntions  here  included  publish  either 
reports  or  catalogues  or  both. 

A  oomplote  list  of  the  American  correspondents  of  this  Office  would  embrace  two  im- 
portant additions  to  the  foregoing  summary,  viz:  (1)  many  thousand  county  super- 
intendents and  members  of  school  boards  and  of  collegiate  and  scholastic  faculties 
who  do  not  issue  separate  printed  publications,  but  who  correspond  with  the  Office 
and  desire  its  publications ;  and  (2)  a  large  number  of  writers  and  students  who  often 
assist  the  Office  without  expecting  other  remuneration  than  its  publications. 

Mail  matter. — The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  mail  matter  handled  during 
the  year: 

Mail  matter  aent 

Letters,  written 6,500 

Letters,  printed 7,500 

Acknowledgments  of  documents  received 6,000 

Documents  (packages) 15,000 

Total 36,000 

Mail  matter  received. 

Original  letters  (inquiries,  requests,  dto) 4,000 

Belies  to  inquiries  of  the  Office 5,000 

Receipts  for  documents  sent 15, 000 

Documents  (packages) ...• 6,000 

Total 30, 000 
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EXPECTATIONS  IX  BBGARD   TO  THE  OFFICE. 

Those  correspondents  who  indulge  special  expectations  in  regard  to  the  Office  shoold 
not  forget  the  terms  of  the  law  nnder  which  it  was  organized.  It  requires  the  collect- 
ing of  ''such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and  the  diffosion  of  such  information  respecting 
the  organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall 
aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

As  has  been  well  said,  'Hhe  Office  may  be  termed  a  clearing  house  of  educational 
information.''  But,  however  comprehensive  its  duty  in  regard  to  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating information,  it  provides  for  no  exercise  of  authority  and  none  should  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  It  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  that  its  plans  will  be  comprehensive 
and  its  methods  characterized  by  the  utmost  fairness.  However  great  the  interest  of 
the  Office  in  any  one  part  of  its  duty,  it  must  have  greater  concern  for  the  whole.  The 
guide  to  its  conclusions  must  be  the  light  that  shines  from  the  lamp  of  our  entire  edu- 
cational experience  as  a  x>eople.  To  the  ardor  of  enthusiasts  in  different  departments 
of  educational  labor  this  light  may  not  always  be  characterized  by  the  heat  they 
would  desire,  but  it  is,  on  that  account,  the  safer.  When  this  Office  commenced  its 
work  there  was  before  the  country  no  standard  for  a  national  educational  report. 
These  reports,  mode  from  year  to  year,  furnish  the  facts  upon  which  there  may  hereafter 
be  formed  a  fair  Judgment  of  what  such  a  report  should  be ;  mode  under  all  the  em- 
barrassments of  the  past,  they  have  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  a  national  report. 
They  show  how  the  light  from  all  phases  and  conditions  of  education  may  be  gathered 
up  and  reflected  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  Some  results  are  already  very 
apparent. 

1.  The  remarkable  unanimity  of  cooperation  received  by  the  Office  from  those 
engaged  in  every  grade  of  our  educational  work,  shows  how  universal  is  the  convic- 
tion that  such  on  Office  is  detdred. 

2.  It  indicates  that,  according  to  the  Judgment  of  our  educators,  the  present  plan 
of  work  is,  in  the  main,  the  right  one. 

3.  There  has  been  a  gratifying  progress  in  simplifying  and  systematizing  the 
nomenclature  used  in  educational  publications,  but  this  makes  what  is  yet  needed  in 
this  direction  still  more  apparent. 

4.  It  moreover  disposes  of  the  fallacy  that  the  gathering  of  information  is  a  grasp- 
ing after  power. 

5.  The  improvement  in  our  educational  nomenclature  and  in  other  conditions  of 
statistics  most  essential  to  their  value  affords  ground  for  hope  that  our  teachers  and 
•educational  officers  may  anticipate  in  the  near  future  such  clear  and  full  demonstration 
of  some  of  the  leading  principles  in  the  establishment  and  conduct  of  institutions  and 
systems  of  education,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
uncertainties  which  often  embarrass  them  now  and  well-nigh  defeat  their  efforts.  In 
these  valuable  contributions  of  data  essential  to  the  formation  of  a  science  of  educa- 
.tion  among  us,  each  contributor,  unmoved  by  any  authority  or  expectation  of  pecuni- 
.ary  reward,  may  fairly  adopt  the  language  of  Bacon,  when  he  says,  **  1  hold  every  man 
a  debtor  to  his  profession ;  from  the  which,  as  men  of  course  do  seek  to  receive  coun- 
tenance and  profit,  so  ought  they  of  duty  to  endeavor  themselves,  by  way  of  amends, 
to  be  a  help  and  ornament  thereunto."  ^ 

It  should  be  romembered  that  the  Office  has  never  had  sufficient  force  to  prepare  the 
work  expected  of  it  under  the  law.  In  proparing  its  reports  the  only  direct  reward 
that  it  can  promise  its  correspondents  is  a  copy  of  the  document  in  which  their  contri- 
'butions  are  printed,  but  this  is  not  always  ordered  by  Congress  in  sufficient  num- 
bers for  this  purpose.  Of  late,  also,  its  means  for  collecting  statistics  and  publishing 
Circulars  of  Information  have  been  greatly  restricted.    There  has,  however,  been  a 

^  Elements  of  the  Laws,  pteflMe. 
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steady  mcrease  (1)  in  the  value  of  the  work  prepared  by  its  regular  clerks,  (2)  in  the 
yalne  of  the  contributions  forwarded  free  by  its  collaborators,  and  (3)  in  its  collec- 
tion of  books  and  appliances  illustratiye  of  education. 

In  the  embarrassments  arising  frum.  lack  of  means  to  publish  needed  information,  all 
that  has  been  possible  with  the  force  of  the  Office  has  been  done  to  make  manuscript 
replies  to  inquiries.  Not  a  few  of  these  have  required  much  time  and  a  command  of 
material  nowhere  else  possible  in  the  country.  Indeed,  were  there  no  work  to  be  done 
«a  the  annual  report  or  on  Circulars  of  Information,  the  current  calls  on  the  Office 
would  now  absorb  the  working  capacities  of  its  entire  force. 

IHB  ABSTBACTS.^ 

The  abstracts  whl^  immediately  follow  this  part  of  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
and  precede  the  statistical  tables  of  the  appendix  are  prepared  from  the  printed 
material  furnished  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Office  and  from  the  numerous  educa- 
tional journals  published  in  the  United  States.  The  printed  matter  thus  examined 
and  summarized  annually  is  more  than  seventy  thousand  pages.  It  has  been  practicable, 
with  the  present  force  of  the  Office,  to  assign  only  two  persons  to  this  labor,  a  number 
inadequate  to  its  preparation;  especially  as  a  very  large  number  of  inquiries  de- 
manding elaborate  replies  can  be  answered  only  in  this  division  of  the  Office. 

SCHOOL  REPOBTS. 

I  do  not  think  that  these  documents  are  so  carefully  studied  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their  superior  merit  if  they  are  compared  with 
any  other  State  or  city  documents.  Often  the  intelligence  and  stability  of  local  edu- 
cational sentiment  can  be  estimated  by  the  strength  and  value  of  these  reports.  The 
beneficial  effect  upon  school  administration  of  a  proper  expenditure  of  effort  and  money 
in  this  way  can  hardly  be  attained  by  any  other  method  of  communicating  the  same 
information.  It  may  be  considered  settled  that  in  a  republic  school  officers  must  pro- 
mote the  training  of  the  x^eople  in  sound  ideas  respecting  educational  theories  and 
practice  with  as  much  care  as  they  promote  the  instruction  of  the  young  in  their 
schools.  Carefrd  students  of  school  rejiorts  frequently  are  surprised  by  the  total  mis- 
conception and  misrepresentation  of  many  persons  as  to  their  use  and  value.* 

>  On  pfkgo  3  infra  may  be  found  the  rules  followed  in  the  preimnition  of  these  abstracts. 

*Thdr  nse  and  valne  hare  been  well  expressed  in  the  followinf;  sentences,  which  were  written  bjan 
exceUmt  and  well  loiown  teacher  after  a  careftil  stnd  j  of  the  collection  for  the  year  1877  in  this  OflSloe : 
"It  is  impossible  to  read  the  various  school  reports  of  our  country  without  being  profoundly  impressed 
with  the  watchful  core  and  intelligent  forethought  of  those  to  whom  these  interests  are  committed. 
EspeeiaOy  is  this  the  efTect  of  the  reports  from  the  larger  cities,  where,  as  the  work  is  most  concentrated 
sod  most  completely  organised,  there  is  opi>ortunity  for  the  most  perfect  supervision.  While  these 
reports  indicate  the  fixed  and  enduring  character  of  our  graded  school  system,  they  show  that  its 
friiecids  are  not  obstinately  committed  to  precedents,  but  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  modify  and  exi>uid  the 
system  •tcoording  to  the  changing  conditions  of  the  communities  to  which  it  ministers.  The  re* 
ports  of  1877  abound  in  evidences  of  this  disposition.  The  attention  given  to  industrial  drawing,  the 
introduction  of  German  in  the  public  schools  of  cities  having  large  proportions  of  German  population, 
the  efforts  made  to  fiuniliariae  pupils  with  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for 
Uteratnre  while  still  maintaining  the  drill  in  that  narrow  round  of  studies  which  enter  most  constantly 
into  the  ordinary  business  by  which  they  must  live — all  these  are  proofs  of  the  flexibility  of  the  Amer* 
lean  school  system.  These  provisions  for  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  young  are  not  confined  to  the 
sehool  room.  Jn  many  cities  public  libraries  exist  in  immediate  relation  to  the  educational  department, 
and  nn.  important  feature  of  their  administration  is  their  adaptation  to  the  use  and  needs  of  students ; 
thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis  the  public  libraries  are  under  the  control  of  the  board  of 
edneation.  The  fjnancial  depression  of  the  year  has  necessitated  great  economy  in  the  management 
of  school  finances.  In  considering  possible  retrenchments,  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  schools 
tan  St.  Louis,  is  led  to  propose  the  introduction  of  half  time  schools  in  the  two  lowest  grades.  This 
plan,  it  is  believed,  involves  not  economy  only,  but  the  mental  and  physical  advantage  of  the  pupils.  It 
is  generally  admitted  that  from  two  and  a  half  to  four  and  a  half  hours'  mental  labor  is  all  that  should 
be  allowed  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  It  is  also  conceded  that  the  alternation  of  study  and 
wwk  iras  an  exoeUent  efTect  upon  children,  increasing  their  interest  in  both  and  their  capacity  for  dose 
sMentioiu  It  appears,  then,  tii%t  a  combination  of  half  time  literary  schools  with  industrial  training 
voold  alBnd  the  boat  possible  oonditkns  ftir  elementary  sohdlan." 
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The  nale  of  school  reports  is  someltees  adrooatod  mnong  us  by  those  who  have 
•heard  of  the  sale  of  public  docmnents  in  other  coontries.  The  polioy  of  selling  docu- 
ments may  be  good  if  the  Goyemment  desires  to  let  those  who  casmot  buy  such  books 
live  in  ignorance  of  public  affairs,  thus  limiting  a  knowledge  of  its  conduct  to  a  ruling 
class  which  has  means  to  purchase  at  will.  A  monarchy  or  an  aristocracy  may  find 
such  a  xioHcy  expedient,  but  a  republic  may  well  hesitate  before  adopting  it.  Indeed, 
the  prei>aration  and  free  distribution  of  reports  on  education  is  a  part  of  the  general 
policy  which  underlies  our  free  public  school  systems.  To  matters  of  education  tho 
law  of  supply  and  demand  does  not  apply.    Says  Lecky : 

Thus  education,  in  its  simplest  foim,  which  is  one  of  the  first  and  highest  of  all 
human  interests,  is  a  matter  in  which  government  initiation  and  direction  are  impera- 
tively recognized,  for  uninstracted  people  will  never  demand  it,  and  to  appreciate 
education  is  itself  a  consequence  of  ciducation. 

Lord  Macaulay,  in  a  speech  on  education  in  the  House  of  Commons,  felicitously 
remarked  on  this  topic : 

If,  they  say,  free  competition  is  a  good  thin^  in  trade,  it  must  surely  be  a  good  thing 
in  education.  The  supply  of  other  commodities — of  sugar,  for  example — is  left  to 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand;  and  the  consequence  is  that  we  are  better  supplied  with 
sugar  than  if  the  government  undertook  to  supply  us.  Why,  then,  should  we  doubt 
that  the  sapply  of  instruction  will,  without  the  intervention  of  the  government,  be 
foimd  equal  to  the  demand? 

Never  was  there  a  more  false  analoj^.  Whether  a  man  is  well  supplied  with  sugar 
is  a  matter  which  concerns  himselT  alone.  But  whether  he  is  well  supplied  with 
instmction  is  a  matter  which  concerns  his  neighbors  and  the  state.  If  he  cnnnot 
afford  to  pay  for  su^r,  he  must  fo  without  susar.  But  it  is  by  no  means  fit  that, 
because  he  cannot  afford  to  pay  ror  educatioin,  he  should  go  without  education.  Be- 
tween the  rich  and  their  instructors  there  may,  as  Adam  Smith  savs,  be  tree  trade. 
The  supply  of  music  masters  and  Italian  masters  may  be  left  to  acgust  itself  to  the 
demand.  But  what  is  to  become  of  the  millions  who  are  too  poor  to  procure  without 
assistance  the  services  of  a  decent  schoolmaster  f 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  CATALOOX7E8. 

The  annual  catalogue  is  a  very  common  publication  among  all  classes  of  institutions 
of  learning.  The  study  of  the  very  great  number  of  them  accumulated  in  this  Office 
reveals  the  fact  that  they  do  not  always  enable  therccoiver  to  address  the  institutions 
which  issue  them.  Every  catalogue  should,  it  seems,  contain  somewhere  the  post  office 
address  of  the  institution  which  publishes  it.  It  appears  frx>m  our  correspondence 
that  many  of  the  older  institutions  have  not  complete  sets  of  their  own  catalogues. 
Many  institutions,  forgetting  the  historical  value  of  those  publications,  fail  to  send 
them  to  libraries  where  they  would  be  preserved  and  come  into  use  in  future  research. 
As  a  rule,  catalogues  published  at  the  present  time  give  the  course  of  study  that  it  is 
propoeed  to  accomplish  in  the  year  represented  by  the  issue.  Why  should  they  not 
give  the  course  of  study  accomplished  in  the  year  previous  to  their  issue,  and  thus  sup- 
ply an  imx>ortant  element  in  any  estimate  or  consideration  of  educational  progress  f 
The  careful  study  of  these  catalogues  required  in  the  work  of  the  Office  also  suggests 
that  they  might  accomplish  more  effectively  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  published 
by  in<;luding  in  each  annual  issue  a  briel^  strong  paper  by  some  member  of  the  faculty 
on  some  educational  subject. 

In  reference  to  that  cUms  of  college  catalogues  known  as  "triennial,''  many  ques- 
tions are  suggested.  They  give  many  fiicts  of  value ;  but  does  not  the  progress  of 
educational  inquiry  demand  important  changes  f  The  language  of  these  is  usually 
Latin.  If  they  were  issued  solely  for  scholars  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  print  them  in  Latin,  but,  in  addition  to  the  infovmation  they  give  to  persons 
who  read  that  language,  they  are  expected  to  show  to  others  what  the  institution  has 
4one  in  training  men  for  different  pursuits  in  lii^,  and  thus  to  fhmish  a  basis  for  the 
{judgment  and  choice  of  those  seeking  education  for  themselves  or  their  friends.  Why 
not,  then,  give  the  information  in  plain  English  f  Most  of  these  catalogues  designate 
the  clergy  and  those  who  have  received  medical  degrees ;  so  they  note,  perhaps,  those 
who  have  become  members  of  certain  learned  societies. '  Thero  seams  to  be  no  good 
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reasoa  why  they  should  not  treat  all  the  altuniii  alike,  notiDg  the  occnpation  and  giv- 
ing the  last  known  place  of  residence  of  each.  By  the  nse  of  symbols  and  abbreviftr 
tions  much  more  information  of  value  to  the  student,  the  historian,  and  the  college 
conld  be  printed  in  a  space  no  greater  than  that  at  present  used. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  poblished  in  the  appendix  to  these  annual  rex>ortB  have  been  col* 
lected  by  this  Office  every  year  in  the  following  way:  A  printed  form  containing  a 
series  of  inquiries  and  spaces  for  answers  is  sent  to  the  head  of  every  system  and  insti- 
tution on  the  lists,  which  is  returned  by  the  head  thereof  with  the  answers  inserted 
in  writing.  These  me  transcribed  into  the  tables ;  from  these  the  summaries  here 
presented  have  been  made. 

The  influence  of  this  extensive  system  of  keeping  the  accounts  of  education  is  already 
apparent  in  many  directions: 

1.  The  accounts  are  better  kept. 

2.  They  are  better  understood  by  those  who  keep  them.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
those  who  are  inexact  in  their  methods  should  find  something  to  disturb  them  in  keep- 
ing an  accurate  record  of  their  educational  work,  but  when  this  has  been  well  done 
none  have  a  higher  appreeiation  of  its  value* 

3.  New  officers  are  spooially  aided  in  taking  up  their  dutiee  by  greater  fulness  and 
accuracy  of  records. 

4.  The  public  is  better  able  to  inform  itself  in  regard  to  every  phase  of  education. 
There  is  in  most  people  a  fondness  for  fair  and  fhink  dealing.  In  the  recent  serious 
assaults  upon  many  local  systems  of  education,  not  a  few  would  have  been  overturned 
had  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years  been  as  imperfect  as  those  of  the  previous 
decade. 

5.  No  man  now  need  blunder  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  his  own  experience 
or  observation.  He  has  within  his  reach  the  recorded  experience  of  forty-four  million 
I>eople ;  ho  need  not  err  in  estimating  the  relation  of  his  work  or  of  his  system  or 
school  to  that  of  others,  or  to  the  whole  educational  working  force  of  the  country. 

StoHttioal  tmmmary  of  in9HtuHon$,  inatrueUnrBf  and  studmU,  as  collected  by  the  United  State* 

Bureau  of  Education,  fw  1872,  1873,  and  1874. 
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Xotnol  tchoolB 

Conmierciil  «nd  bustnoM 


iBsdtationt  for  seeondAiy 

instraction. 

PicpMratory  ■chodt 

Lwtitatloos  fat  the  tape- 

xior  instruction  of  womeo. 
UnlTenitiM  wnd  colleges  . . 

Schools  of  sdenee 

Schools  of  theology 

Sdioolsoflsw 


1872. 


86 
63 


811 

175 

296 
TO 

104 
87 


23,194 
773 
283 


4,80l 

(d) 
1,817 

8,040 
724 
435 
151 


.1 

I 


1,215,897 
11.778 
8;  451 


98,929 

11,288 

45,817 
5,395 
8,851 
1,976 


1873. 


1874. 


(ft) 

114 

112 


944 

86 
205 

823 
70 

110 
37 


I 

H 


27,726 
887 
514 


5,058 

690 
2,120 

3,106 
747 
573 
158 


1,564.663 
16,620 
22,397 


118,570 

12,487 
24,613 

52,053 
8,950 
3,838 
2,112 


dg 


(e) 

124 

126 

55 
1,081 

91 
209 

843 
72 

113 
38 


I 


16.488 
966 
577 

125 
5,466 

697 
2»285 

3,783 
609 
597 
181 


I 


24,405 
25,892 

1,636 
98,179 

11,414 
23,445 

66,692 
7.244 
4,356 
2,585 


#338  cities  were  inclnded  in  1872,  which  hsd  a  pqpnlation,  socording  to  the  ninth  census,  of  8,036,937. 

hsn  cities,  towns,  and  villages  were  included  in  1873,  which  had  a  population  of  10,042,892. 

0lS7  eMea,  eontaining  10,006  inhabitants  or  more,  were  Included  in  1874;  their  aggregate  population 

61,637,905. 
tf  Xndiided  In  the  institatioas  t&t  seeondacy  Instmctioa. 
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StaHiUoal  $ummary  of  inaiituiioMf  ituimctan,  and  BtndeRUf  fo. — Continued. 


1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

99 

40 

29 
9 

269 
56 

• 

S 

1 

1 

Schools  of  medidne,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  pharmacy. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  domb. 

Institutions  for  the  blind . . . 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 

87 
86 
27 

726 
207 
513 

6,996 
4,337 
1,856 

94 

40 

28 
9 

178 
84 

1,148 

289 

545 
213 

1,484 
579 

8,681 

4,634 

1,916 
758 

22,  im 
6,858 

1,121 

275 

525 
312 

1,078 
093 

9,095 

4,900 

1,942 
L265 

children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  and  miscellane- 
ous charitieB. 

Itefonn  schools 

77 
26 

852 
831 

10,324 
4,230 

26^360 
10,848 

SiatiaUodl  summary  of  itutUuHonSj  instructora,  and  atudenUf  as  collected  hif  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education,  for  1875,  1876,  and  1877. 


1876. 
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City  schools 

Kormal  schools 

Commercial  and  business 
colleges. 

Kindergarten 

Institutions  for  secondary 
instruction. 

Preparatory  schools 

Institutions  for  the  supe- 
rior instruction  of  women. 

ITniversities  and  colleges  . . 

Schools  of  science 

Schools  of  theology 

Schoolsof  law 

Schools  of  medicine,  of  den- 
tistry, and  of  pharmacy. 

Institutions  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb. 

Listitutions  for  the  blind. . . 

Schools  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

Orphan  asylums,  industrial 
schools,  and  miscellane- 
ous charities. 

Beform  schools 


(a) 

137 

131 

95 
1,143 

102 
222 

355 
74 

123 
43 

106 

41 

29 
9 

278 


47 


1 


22,152 

1,031 

594 

216 
6,081 

746 
2,405 

8,999 
758 
615 
224 

1,172 

293 

498 
817 

1,789 


678 


i 


1,180,880 
29,105 
26,100 

2,809 
108,235 

12,954 


1876. 


I 


(h) 

151 

137 

130 
1,229 

105 


23,795      225 


58,894 
7,157 
6,234 
2,677 
9,971 

6^087 

2,054 
1,372 

64,204 


10,070 


I 


356 
75 

124 
42 

102 

42 

29 
11 

385 


51 


23,504 

1,065 

599 

364 
5,999 

786 
2,404 

3,920 
793 
680 
218 

1,201 

312 

580 
318 


I 


1,843,487 
83,921 
25^234 

4,090 
106,647 

12,360 
28,856 

56,481 
7,614 
4,268 
2,664 

10,143 

5,200 

2,083 
1,560 


1877. 


I 


(«) 

152 

134 

129 
1,226 

114 
220 

851 
74 

124 
43 

106 

43 

30 
11 


I 


8,197        47,439 


800 


12,087 


23,830 

1,189 

568 

836 
5^963 

796 
2,805 

8,908 
781 
664 
175 

1,278 

846 

566 

855 


i 


1,249,271 
87,082 
23,496 

8,031 
96,371 

12,510 
23,022 

57,334 
8,550 
8,965 
2,811 

11,225 

5,743 

2,179 
1,781 


a  177  cities,  each  containing  7,500  inhabitants  or  more,  were  reported  in  1875;  their  aggregate  popu 
At  ion  was  8,804,654. 
b  192  cities  of  7, 500  inhabitants  or  more  were  reported  in  1876 ;  their  aggregate  population  was  9, 128,955. 
,^_  0 195  cities  of  7,500  inhabitants  or  more  are  reported  in  1877;  their  aggregate  population  is  9,009,025. 
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The  above  may  be  called  a  snmmaiy  of  the  Bummaries  which  will  be  given  in  this 
part  of  my  report.  In  oonsidering  the  inquiries  possible  in  this  report,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  only  a  limited  number  of  the- inferences  that  may  be  Justly  drawn 
from  its  facts  are  mentioned  or  even  hinted  at  in  these  summaries.  Moreover,  however 
great  the  effort  to  condense  into  the  report  the  great  mass  of  trustworthy  statements  fur- 
nished to  the  Office,  and  thus  to  convey  the  largest  amount  of  information  possible,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  there  is  always  in  view,  in  all  this  work,  as  a  special  object, 
the  promotion  of  the  thorough  study  of  educational  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  these 
may  be  steadily  advanced  toward  perfection,  and  thus  become  more  and  more  valu- 
able to  all  who  seriously  seek  right  educational  theory  and  practice  for  themselves, 
their  children,  their  country,  or  their  State. 

In  taking  up  the  following  mass  of  figures  it  is  not  improper,  therefore,  to  recall  the 
observations  made  some  years  ago  by  that  eminent  scientist  Dr.  Ficker : 

School  statistics  include  an  exhibit  of  the  actual  state  of  education  and  its  results 
at  a  certain  given  moment,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  laws  which  regulate  them. 
The  very  name,  which,  perhaps,  would  better  be  ''emicational  statistics,''  shows  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  which  has  recently,  more  than  ever 
berore,  occupied  the  attention  of  statisticians. 

It  may  well  be  asked  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics,  and  it  has 
seemed  doubtful  whether  statisticians,  with  the  means  at  their  command,  conid  suc- 
cessfully enter  a  field  where  the  exhibit  of  mere  facts  would  least  of  all  seem  sufficient. 
Education,  however,  is  not  altogether  beyond  the  statistician's  reach.  Tables  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  important  but  not  the  only  element  of  his  exhibit.  He  may  also  give 
existmg  fact«  and  results  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  brief  summary,  only  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  summary  of  facts  and  toe  development  of 
2atF«.  On  no  other  field  of  inquiry,  perhaps,  will  he  have  to  weigh  each  expression  so 
carefully  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  mixing  individual  opinions  with  his 
exhibit  of  facts  or  of  merely  coloring  them  according  to  his  own  point  of  view. 

The  fact  that  there  are  limits  beyond  which  statistics  cannot  go,  must  not  deter  the 
statistician.  Even  in  that  fart  of  statistics  which  occupies  itself  most  with  mere 
figures,  financial  statistics,  there  are  points  which  the  statistician  cannot  reach. 

Should  no  attempt  be  made  to  give  educational  statistics  because  they  also  have 
their  limits ;  because  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  absolutely  impossible,  to  give  all  the 
individual  methods  of  instruction  or  the  free  form  of  scientific  activity  at  a  univer- 
sity f  Most  assuredly  not,  for,  even  if  onlv  attempts  are  made,  the  way  may  bo  cleaied 
and  the  limits  of  inquiry  more  clearly  denned. 

The  development  of  statistics  as  a  science  has  convinced  statisticians  that  there  is 
only  one  admissible  method  of  giving  facts,  viz,  the  comparative  method,  the  results 
of  which  gain  all  the  more  trustwortluness  the  wider  the  range  from  which  facts 
have  been  gathered. 

The  question  as  to  whether  there  can  be  any  educational  statistics  naturally  leads 
to  the  question  of  the  x>06sibility  of  intiemational  educational  statistics. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  best  and  noblest  blossom  on  the  tree  of  human  culture, 
the  development  of  the  intellect  and  of  morals,  blooms  in  every  country  on  its  own 
ground  and  under  peculiar  conditions.  The  educational  system  of  a  nation  beai-s, 
tiierefore,  in  every  country  its  own  distinctive  impress,  to  understand  which  thoroughly 
would  require  a  retrospective  view  as  well  as  a  study  of  the  present  condition.  The 
same  difference  observable  .in  the  financial,  military,  or  commercial  state  of  nations 

may  also  be  seen  in  their  different  educational  systems. 

•  •••••• 

The  way  in  which  education  develops  itself  in  a  country  will  be  the  only  sure  stand- 
ard of  measuring  the  intellectual  development  of  its  inhabitants.  The  gathering  and 
exhibiting  of  the  facts  which  express  this  development  are  therefore  synonymous  with 
the  statistics  of  a  nation's  most  cherished  treasure,  its  intellectual  development.  And 
as  there  is  only  one  true  intellectual  development,  though  showing  itseli  in  different 
forms,  thus  there  can  also  be  only  one  way  of  statistically  representing  it.  Educa- 
tional statistics  must,  therefore,  besides  schools,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  also 
include  all  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and  art. 

International  educational  statistics  must  therefore  have  regard  to  institutions 
which  may  exist  in  one  and  not  in  another  state,  where,  it  may  be,  education  has  not 
yet  reached  a  sufficiently  high  dcjy^^e  of  development  or  where  peculiar  circumstances 
prevent  the  establishment  of  certain  institutions  of  learning;  provided  only  that  such 
&cts  form  really  essential  points  in  the  educational  system  of  a  nation — for  educa- 
tional statistics  are  not  to  be  a  mere  curiosity  shop.  Since  there  is  no  doubt,  then,  as 
to  the  feasibility  of  exhibiting  the  educational  statistics  of  a  country,  it  will  much  loss 
be  doubted  that  such  an  exhibit  will  exercise  a  beneficial  influence  on  education  itself. 
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Diagram  2io.  I,  thowing  tbt,  different  tdiool  aga  in  tlu  State*  and  Tcrrtloriei  dortop  1S77. 
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Tlie  above  diagram  iihowstliat  tbere  arc soTonteon different echoologes in tlie States 
RndTecritoriMjOf  wUcli  the  lougut,  ftomtbefonrth  to  the  twenty-first  jetu,  extend* 
OTer  eeventeen  jeata.  The  Bhortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  covers  » 
period  of  six  years  only. 

The  first  is  practically  too  long  for  any  public  school  ByHt«m  which  doea  not  iuclndo 
superior  instmction,  and  the  last  is  as  evidently  too  short  to  allow  the  timely  and 
effoetnal  training  which  every  child  shoald  receive.  The  period  of  ten  years  between 
the  aixth  and  the  sixteenth  year,  which  is  approved  by  many  of  oar  beet  educators  as 
the  most  suitable  for  pnblic  elementary  and  secondary  education,  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  which  cross  the  diagram  horizontally. 

Diagram  No.  S  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  oehool 
age  in  the  several  Statue  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attendance ;  and  on  ths 
light  what  pementage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  the  pnblic  schools.  The  foot 
that  the  school  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  oeoonnte  for 
the  relative  positions  of  the  States  indicated  in  the  table,  but  also  explains  how  it  la 
that  in  Hassachnsetts  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  ore  reported 
enrolled. 

The  pereentoge  of  doily  aven^  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  States  of  Arkansas 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Bonth  Carolina,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  ths 
Teiritorics  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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Diagram  No.  1,  iKotPing  the,  d^erc»t  ttiiool  agei  in  the  Stalei  and  TcrrUeriea  iuring  18T7. 
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Thenbovo  diagiaiusbowstliat  tliero  are  BOTouteondiffeient  school  ages  in  tlieStat«a 
andTerritotieg,  of  which  the  longest,  bomtbofonrtli  to  thetwenty-flrst  year,  eziendi 
over  seventeen  yean.  The  shortest,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fouTt«enth  jeor,  coven  ft 
period  of  six  yean  only. 

The  first  is  practically  too  long  for  any  public  school  B]rBt«m  which  does  not  iuclnd* 
■nperior  inetractioD,  and  the  last  is  as  evidently  too  short  to  allow  the  timely  and 
«f^ta^  training  which  every  child  should  roceivo.  The  period  of  ten  yean  between 
the  idxth  and  the  sixteenth  year,  which  is  approved  by  many  of  onr  beet  edncaton  aa 
the  most  snitable  for  public  elementary  and  secondary  edncation,  is  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  which  ctobs  the  diagram  horizontally. 

Diagram  No.  2  shows  on  the  left  what  percentage  of  the  population  of  legal  Bohoot 
age  in  the  several  States  and  Territories  was  in  daily  average  attendance ;  and  on  tho 
right  wliat  percentage  of  said  population  was  enrolled  in  thepnblio  schools.  Tbefaet 
that  the  school  age  varies  widely  in  different  States  not  only  partially  aeconnts  for 
the  relative  portions  of  the  States  indicat«d  In  the  table,  bat  also  explains  how  it  is 
that  in  Uaasachusetta  more  than  100  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  ue  reported 
enrolled. 

The  percentage  of  doily  average  attendance  is  not  given  in  the  8tat«s  of  Arkanaa^ 
Delaware,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  South  Carolina,  Tesaa,  and  Wiscon^,  and  in  tha 
Toiritorics  of  Dakota,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Hoilco,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 
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Table  I.— Part  1. — Summary  (B)  of  the  number  of  UackerB  employed  in  ihepubUe  echooUf 
and  the  average  salary  of  teachers  per  months  in  the  respective  States  and  Territories. 


States  and  Territories. 


AlAlmma  — 
Arkansas . . . 
California... 

(^olorado 

('nnnccticut 
Delaware ... 

Florida 

(Jcorgia 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

K.inRas 

Kentacky... 
I^iiiAinna . . . 


Maine 


M.iryland 

Mojtf^clinsetts 

Mit^bigan 

Minnesota 

MiHsissippi 

M  iHHouri 4. 

Nebraska 

X  e  vad.'\ 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Tork 

North  Carolina  . 
Ohio 


Oregon  

I't-nnsylvania . . 
Ilhode  Island  .. 
Sontb  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia . 
^Visconsin 


Total  nmnber  of  teachers  in  States 


Arizona 

Ihikota 

District  of  Colnmbia. 
Idaho 


Knmber  of 
teachers  em- 
ployed in  pub- 
lic schools. 


Male. 


Female. 


Average  sal- 
ary of  teachers 
per  month. 


Male. 


1,184 

183 

753 

270 

375 

03,267 

9,1«2 

8,109 

7,348 

2.772 

1,600 

767 

2,253 

1.243 

1.118 

8,781 

1,711 


(4,145) 

187 
1,983 


250 
2,354 

231 

182 

al,633 

12,836 

5,465 

12,518 

3,270 

2,700 

740 
4,543 
1.663 
7,390 
0,220 
3,031 


«22  65 
50  00 
83  78 
56  10 
64  55 
(30 


Female 


(4.125) 


5,904 

1,571 

36 

501 

954 

7,850 

1,728 

10,856 

720 

9,096 

6294 

1,639 

3,741 

c(3, 

720 

2.967 

2,797 


(9.858) 


3,747 

2,158 

77 

2,955 

2,856 

22,311 

664 

12,148 

502 

11, 556 

&087 

1,035 

1.260 

00) 

8,608 

1,773 

806 


46  17 
61  27 

34  88 
33  19 

40  00 
45  00 

41  84 

41  95 
75  64 

42  54 
36  75 
29  19i 

(30 

35  46 
112  63 

38  37 
63  78 


(257,454) 


6 

100 

31 


25 
154 
299 


$22  65 
40  00 
60  68 

51  45 
86  20 
75) 


30  00 


SO  00 

35  00 

37  38 

32  30 

80  00 

45  91 

28  32 

26  87 

28  53 

28  53 

e(53  00) 

34  44 

21  60 

33  10 

27  37 

34  80 

82  00 

d40  48 

d26  35 

82  23 

30  20 

28  60 

29  82 
85  00 
35  00 
25  64 
41  95 
33  04 

27  45 

28  31 
20  19i 

00) 

31  80 
85  20 
24  71 
87  04 


80  00 


100  00 


96  17 


50  00 


7121 


a  These  items,  compilod  firom  later  retams,  were  inserted  after  the  completion  of  the  table  in  the 
i4>pcndix. 
Mncladee  teachers  in  STening  schools. 
e  In  1875. 
d  In  the  coonties ;  in  the  cities  the  average  salaries  are :  of  men.  $108.20 ;  of  women,  $35.93. 
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SUlMWdTelTltortr*. 

Kumborof 

pL.yed  in  pnb- 
lic  erliould. 

Aver.g.wl. 

IK-r  month. 

MiU'. 

1              1 

If    taaft' 

134            143 

,».w 

Indian: 

42  BO 

saoa 

10             1^ 

Inol— 

{1.1^*2) 

(250,IMf       1 

Table  I. — Fart  2. — Simmari/  (A)  o/  miniHil  in 


8tml«a  nnd  Tigrrlto- 


Alabanu 

AikoDue  .... 
CaUfonilii.... 

Conneetlcnt . . 


PlorlOa  .. 
QUnoli  .. 


198,  ns 

1,  MI,  319 
310,321 
H,1M 
4U,04S 

4,873,131 

t,3a,tst 
t,sn.7is 

1.8!7,(TS 

467.  sas 


MteUpn l,7M,m 

a  Inchided  b  touhon'  aaUrlu. 
kTbMS  llnu  war*  fuated  li 


V4 


5,000 

15,000 

8,000 
80,814 

62,  TM 

S51.S30 

28,  £50 

4,787 

64,<«4 

539.230 

1U.T§0 

•^i;;;; 

l,0M,OB2 

234, 7S1 

314,037 

74,028 

5,707 

6,000.000 

1,713,910 

8,«0,091 

1,0(2,933 

a,953,«t5 

l,337,Sr* 

1,000,000 

100,000 

M5,5W 

60,325 

951,677 

1A211 

l,0»5,OS3 

272,  BBl 

(1871,657 

430. 35S 

1.911.338 

M7,WJ 

U00.1[)3 
7,866,606 
4,073,766 
6, 107, 426 
•1.328,376 
1. 1)0,  DOO 
360,829 
1, 17(1, 608 


17,78^M* 
ll.S7<^TW 

4,>n,«l 
*,«•«■»» 


tiM  exptadltaiM  Pit  OtargiM.  and 
a  lUm  Dot  an  Mpoctsd. 
d  ObIj  k  pactlil  raporl 


iohUi  ia 
UUh 


inury  alter  tlis  rompIetloD  of  Ib«  tiNe  In 
only  u  ippteiiiuUon  made  b;  the  urreUiy  of  llw  Stab 
'Mtalngtos  701111017  Ii  u  edlmitv  madu  hj  (liU  Boicao,  tmt 
taan  lator  rotonu. 
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Tablk  I. —  Fxai  2.~  SaniHarif  (A)  of  amiiiat  ixoome  and  etptitilititr*,  4'e- — Coatiuued. 


Xorib  CantinA. 
Ohio 

Pfnnajlmiia  .. 
Abodo  Idand. .. 
SoBtliCuallw. 


1I,1S1.33T 
4Mt9ST 
1,773.461 
033.211 
ies.935 
009,870 

U,110,»H 
400,447 

7,  in\  »1 
308,373 

H.  500.000 
730,123 
IBB,  353 


11.  «M   . 

047, 3in 
33,340    . 


437,  OtS 

iDi.oie 

439.011 

1,481.1:4 
7,015.034 
263.324 

4,9S7.aS4 
100,023 

1, 817, 503 
412,543 
21^582 
BS5,SJ1 


!0,e2a 


11 

ill 

m 


10  I  SIAKHl 
18  I  21,  U.%  1?7 
a  I         430.500 


009,317 
1,000, 407 
3,U3,m 


47,858,910     12,8*7,200 


i4,ooa 

W,717 


13^370 
i30« 


14,376 
23,804   . 
13,413 
127,480   . 


110,  UO 

13,000  . 

39^023  . 

3.100  . 


Gmn.llolal '  Sfl,8M.102  8,81 


alten  not  ■!!  npoitod. 


TlielnciiBw  leporttal  for 
InanlDr  dtnc^an,  tba 
tbc  •iprDdltnrra  tat  0«or^  Hii) 


this  ■nmsutr;  iftei  the  complMioD  at  the 
itti  Ii  oulf  ID  appimimitiDii  made  by  i ' 
fbr  WuhlngtoD  Teitf tot;  )■  in  eMimate 
TTMi  UO  Ihtm  tetw  ntum. 


table  in  the  appBiidiz. 
vntu;  of  the  Slala 
b;thlsB<]rwn,uid 
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Table  I.— Past  3.—  SKmtnarg  (B)  of  per  capita  etpeadituTi, 


Statu  and  Territories 

h 

11 

is 

ill 

i" 

III 

hi 

Mil 

lit 

m 

Cberakiwa  (Indian  Teirilory) 

UTl 
12  S3 
1105 
IIIM 
MOO 
7  K 
ISO 
Tfil 
7*S 
111 

SH 

III 
330 
BU 

4  77 
BEQ 
300 

lU 

101 

»M18 

18  50 
26  02 

tens 

10  BS 
£8  10 
38  M 

0*13  71 

0*14  04 

10  34 

laso 

12  19 
10  10 

10  70 
tOM 
833 
73i 

a« 

818 
7  15 
033 
532 

4ea 

142 

373 

isa 

20  38 
DM 

Sllfl 

21  10 

17  87 

1.83 

lom 

13  20 

17  20 
13  113 

13  70 

11  1» 

loss 

IBM 

790 

848 

787 

B7N 

SDO 

ail 

377 
308 
!«0 

an 

-TW.— 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EDUCATIONAL  C027DITION  OF  TIIE  STATES. 

The  comparisons  made  nnder  this  head  are,  as  a  rale,  between  the  school  yean 
1875-76  and  1876-77. 

XKW  SXnLAin)  STATES —  MADCS. 

Here,  once  again,  we  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  reported  number  of  youth 
of  school  age,  with  a  like  decrease  in  the  number  registered  in  summer  schools ;  but 
the  average  attendance  in  these  summer  schools  was  1,876  greater  than  in  the  preced- 
ing yea^,  while  in  winter  schools  there  were  2,962  more  enrolled  and  1,677  more  in 
average  attendance.  Then,  notwithstanding  diminished  receipts  for  schools  and  con- 
sequent diminution  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  the  number  engaged  in  teaching  was  greater 
than  in  1875-76,  and  more  of  them  were  graduates  of  normal  schools,  an  indication  of 
improving  quality.  The  number  of  such  normal  graduates  engaged,  it  appears,  might 
have  been  considerably  greater  had  not  a  mistaken  parsimony  led  to  the  engagement 
of  XK)or  teachers  at  low  rates  in  preference  to  giving  more  skilled  teachers  reasonable 
wages. 

irSW  HAMPSRIBX. 

According  to  returns  from  the  selectmen  in  this  State,  the  youth  between  5  and  15 
appear  to  be  12,159  less  than  at  the  last  report,  while  there  were  1,336  more  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  246  more  in  private  schools,  and  266  fewer  attending  no  school.  Male 
teachers  were  more  numerous  and  the  proportion  of  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools 
was  greater;  while  the  number  of  schools  increased  by  64,  one  of  them  a  town  high 
school.  Fewer  school-houses  were  reported  unfit  for  use  and  the  number  supplied  with 
blackboards  was  10  greater.  At  other  points  there  was  a  decline :  smaller  average 
attendance  in  the  schools,  smaller  number  in  the  higher  branches,  34  fewer  graded 
schools^  slight  decrease  in  the  average  term  of  schools,  diminution  of  teachers'  wages, 
and  falling  off  in  receipts  and  expenditures. 

VBRMOKT. 

With  152  fewer  youth  of  school  age  (5-20)  we  yet  find  695  more  of  that  age  in  public 
schools,  an  increase  of  2,028  in  the  total  enrolment  and  of  5,844  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance— a  most  creditable  record.  With  26  more  public  schools,  the  average  school 
term  was  increased  by  one  day  and  a  tenth,  and  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers 
was  employed  in  the  schools ;  there  were  also  greater  receipts  for  the  support  of  the 
school  system — an  unusual  thing  in  these  hard  times.  With  the  exception  of  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age,  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  of  female 
teachers  (largely  made  up  by  the  increase  of  males),  in  the  wages  paid  teachers,  and 
in  the  general  expenditures  on  the  schools. 

ICASSACHUBBTTS. 

Advance  in  most  respects  continues  to  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Notwithstanding  a 
decrease  of  4,459  in  the  number  of  her  youth  of  school  age,  Massachusetts  enrolled 
2,066  more  in  public  day  schools  and  had  3,801  more  in  average  attendance  than  in 
1875-76 ;  accommodating  this  increased  enrolment  and  attendance  in  14  more  ordinary 
day  schools  and  4  more  public  high  schools;  although,  from  some  cause  unexplained, 
there  were  131  fewer  teachers  reported  in  the  day  schools  than  in  the  previous  year.' 
The  evening  schools  were  fewer  by  22,  and  yet  had  81  more  teachers  and  2,192  more 
pupils  than  in  1875-76.  The  unincorporated  private  schools  increased  by  44,  and 
the  estimated  average  attendance  on  them  by  715;  but  the  incorporated  academies 
seem  to  have  lost  in  number  of  schools  as  the  others  gained,  and  to  have  had  upon 
their  roUB  1,837  fewer  pupils ;  the  tuition  fees  of  both  classes  of  these  private  schools 
fell  off  very  considerably. 

>  The  nnmber  that  had  been  trained  in  normal  schools  was,  however,  618  greater;  so  that  there  mm 
uportioDately  greater  teaching  skill,  even  with  fewer  teachers. 
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BDODB  ISLAXD. 

Advance  here  too  is  apparent',  the  pnblic  schools  enrolling  631  more  papila  and 
having  541  more  in  average  attendance,  besides  higher  proportionate  increase  in  the 
enrolment  and  attendance  in  evening  schools.  There  were  also  12  more  school  bnild- 
ingsy  31  more  pnblic  day  schools  (30  of  them*  graded),  24  more  teachers  in  the  day 
schools  and  27  more  in  evening  schools,  with  only  a  slight  falling  off  in  wages,  and, 
whai  is  unnsnal  in  these  times,  an  increase  in  the  expenditure  on  the  schools  notwilh- 
standing  a  slight  decrease  in  the  income. 

COXKKCnCUT. 

Connecticnthad  1,910  more  youth  of  school  age,  102  more  of  them  enrolled  in  public 
day  schools  and  364  more  in  other  schools,  1  more  public  school,  7  more  graded  schooU, 
39  more  school-houses  in  good  condition,  20  more  teachers  in  winter  and  21  more  in 
snmmer,  with  124  more  continued  in  the  same  school ;  the  only  diminutions  were  iu 
teachers'  wages  and  in  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  pnblic  schools. 

MIDDLK  ATLAXnC  8TATBB— XEW  TOEK. 

With  a  slight  increase  in  the  school  xK>pulation,  we  are  met  hero  by  an  apparent 
decrease  of  43,484  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  due  to  the  omission  of  duplicate 
enrofanents  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  Allowing  for  this  change,  the  enrolment  is 
increased  instead  of  being  lessened,  and  the  average  daily  attendance  was  17,927 
greater  than  in  1875-70.  In  most  other  respects  there  Ls  comparatively  little  change, 
this  great  State  holding  well  its  previous  stand  as  to  the  number  pf  schools  and  of 
teachers,  and  somewhat  lengthening  the  average  school  term,  notwithstanding  a 
mnch  smaller  income  for  the  supx)ort  of  schools  and  consequent  decrease  of  teachers' 
wages.  A  strong  effort  to  bring  about  a  change  from  the  existing  district  system  to  a 
town  system,  which  failed  for  the  year,  will  still  be  firmly  advocated. 

XEW  JEItBBT. 

The  children  of  school  age  numbered  3,552  more  than  in  1875-70,  the  public  school 
enrolment  2,457  more,  the  average  daily  attendance  4,441  more,  outrunning  the  in- 
crease of  school  population.  The  increase  of  public  schools  was  14 ;  of  departments 
in  them,  35;  of  sittings  for  pupils,  2,601;  while  private  and  church  schools  fell  off 
considerably  in  number,  though  the  enrolment  in  those  remaining  was  increased. 
Fewer  teachers  for  public  schools  were  licensed  in  the  year  because  a  higher  standard 
was  maintained,  an  improvement  in  quality  being  justly  held  more  impoitant  than 
an  increase  of  numbers.  As  elsewhere,  diminished  receipts  for  schools  compelicil  an 
unfortnnate  reilnction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  the  decrease  was  not  very  great. 

PKXX8TLVAX1A. 

There  being  no  arrangements  in  this  State  for  an  annual  school  census,  the  number 
of  school  age  cannot  be  determined  from  year  to  year.  As  to  enrolment  and  attend- 
ance in  the  public  schools  for  1876-77,  the  reconl  seems  to  indicate  some  arrest  of  the 
great  progress  which  preceded  the  centennial  year,  for  although  the  enrolment  reached 
5,067  more  than  in  1875-76,  it  fell  short  by  7,305  of  the  increase  in  that  year  over  the 
preceding  one;  while  the  average  attendance,  3,121  less  than  in  1875-70,  forms  a 
markeil  contrast  with  the  increase  in  that  item  (20,870)  which  appeared  in  1875-76 
over  1874-75.  The  pupils  in  privato  schools  also  fell  off  1,325,  when  the  previous  year 
had  shown  an  increase  of  1,058.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the  hard  times,  there  were 
smaller  receipts  and  exx>enditnres  for  school  purposes  and  much  of  the  cutting  down 
of  teachers'  wages  noted  elsewhere.  Other  things  indicate  gratifying  progress :  286 
more  public  schools,  333  more  of  them  gra<led,  331  more  with  uniform  text  books, 
1,532  move  In  which  drawing  is  taught,  494  more  in  which  vocal  mnsio  forms  a  study, 
and  185  more  in  which  some  higher  branches  are  taught,  with  460  more  public  school 
teachers. 
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DBLAWAHB. 

The  public  school  roport-s  in  this  State  being  biennial  and  none  being  dae  tiU  the 
close  of  1878,  the  information  respecting  the  schools  in  1877  is  limited.  The  facts  pre- 
sented show,  however,  an  increase  of  2,474  papils  in  the  public  schools  and  of  71 
teachers.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  for  the  schools  and  of  pay  for  teach- 
ers are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 

MABYLAND. 

Here,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  from  the  want  of  a  school  census,  we  can  tell  nothing  as 
to  growth  or  decrease  in  the  population  of  school  age;  but  the  report  for  1876-77 
«hows  4,078  more  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  3,657  more  in  daily  average  attendance, 
84  more  schools  for  whites  and  20  more  for  colored  youth ;  to  meet  this  increase,  56 
more  teachers  to  instruct  new  classes  formed,  2  days'  more  time  for  teaching,  and  (an 
exception  to  the  rule  during  the  year)  au  increase,  although  not  a  large  one,  in  both 
receipts  and  expenditures  for  State  school  purposes,  the  teachers  suffering  only  the 
elight  reduction  of  30  cents  in  their  average  monthly  salaries. 

VIBOniA. 

Here  there  was  an  increase  of  5, 118  in  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  of  2,600  in  average 
daily  attendance,  of  134  in  number  of  schools  taught,  and  of  120  in  that  of  teachers 
employed,  with  a  decrease  of  $19,332  in  expenditures  for  public  schools,  of  $1.85  in 
the  average  monthly  pay  of  men,  and  of  $3  in  that  of  women. 

BOUTHBBN  ATLAHTIC  8TATBS— MOBTH  CABOUNA. 

In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase  of  13,807  in  school  population  and  of 
2,099  in  enrolment;  a  decrease  of  512  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  $94,561 
in  receipts  for  public  schools,  and  of  $46,450  in  expenditures. 

SOUTH  CABOLCfA. 

In  South  Carolina  the  figures  show  a  decrease  in  all  important  points  since  1875-76. 
The  number  of  youth  of  school  age  is  lesa  by  9,843;  thi^t  of  eozolment  in  p,Rblic 
■schools,  by  20,689;  that  of  public  schools  taught,  by  293 ;  that  of  teac)iec9  emplpy^, 
by  394 ;  the  public  school  receipt^  fell  off  $^,907  and  th/e  expend.it.ureQ.$;i97,^, 

OBOBOIA. 

Georgia  makes  no  report  for  1877  aa  to  the  condition  of  public  schools,  the  educa- 
tional reports  there  being  biennial.  A  letter  finom  Superinteudent  Oir,  however, 
states,  in  general  terms,  that  the  public  school  system  is  steadUy  gaining  ground. 

FL0BU>A. 

Since  the  printing  of  the  abstract  for  this  State  the  statistics  for  1876-77  have  come 
in.  They  show  a  decrease  of  1,843  in  the  youth  of  school  age ;  an  increase  of  5,06J.  in 
the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  of  5,152  in  the  average  attendance,  of  271  in  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  of  216  in  the  number  of  public  schools,  and  of  $37,618  in  the 
■expenditure  for  them — an  encouraging  record. 

GULP  8TATB8~  ALABAMA. 

The  school  statistics  from  Alabama  show  an  encouraging  advance  in  1877.  There 
is  an  apparent  decrease  of  35,779  in  school  population,  but  this  results  chiefly  from  a 
change  in  the  legal  school  age,  which  now  includes  youth  from  7  to  21,  instead  of 
from  5  to  20,  as  formerly.  There  is  an  increase  of  14,^  in  the  number  enrolled  in 
public  schools,  of  1,012  in  the  number  of  schools  reported,  of  2  days  in  length  of  term, 
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of  374  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  65  cents  in  their  average  monthly  pay, 
of  (79,966  in  the  receipts  for  school  purposes,  and  of  (55,217  in  the  expenditures. 

MiseiBsa'PL 

In  Mississippi  there  was  a  decrease  reported  of  30,930  in  school  population,  of 
14,C>24  in  colored  youth  attending  public  schools,  of  14,207  in  average  enrolment,  of 
3  days  in  the  average  term  of  country  schools,  and  of  (10.67^  in  the  average  monthly 
salary  paid  teachers.  There  were,  on  the  othor  hand,  8,348  more  white  youth  in 
the  schools  than  last  year,  25  more  days  of  school  term  in  cities,  and  696  more  white 
teachers  and  454  more  colored  teachers  employed.  There  was,  too,  a  reported  in- 
crease in  the  public  school  income  of  |55,564  and  in  expenditure  of  |63,455. 

LOUISIAITA. 

In  Lomsiana,  with  an  increase  of  10,693  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  2,075  in  aver- 
age attendance,  of  38  days  in  the  school  term,  of  (14  in  the  monthly  pay  of  men  teach- 
iug  and  of  (4  in  that  of  women,  there  was  a  decrease  of  8,655  in  school  populatiou, 
of  108  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  of  (308,641  in  the  receipts  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  of  (406,180  in  the  expenditures. 

TKXAB. 

In  Texas  the  figures  show  a  decrease  from  1875,  the  date  of  the  last  report,  of  83,837 
in  school  population  (largely  if  not  wholly  due  to  a  change  in  the  school  age  from  6-18 
to  8-14),  of  15,515  in  enrolment,  of  (230,153  in  expenditure,  and  of  12  days  in  the  school 
term.  The  only  items  which  ofiset  these  are  those  of  public  schools  reported  and  of 
the  expenditure  on  each  pupil  enrolled,  the  schools  numbering  389  more  than  in  the 
year  1875-76  and  the  expenditure  for  each  pupil  increasing  by  23  cents. 

KOBTHERN  CKSTBAL  STATES— XBBBASKA. 

Nebraska  has  for  some  years  past  printed  no  school  report,  and  hxis  had  to  strujg^gle 
with  the  impoverishment  from  drought  and  locusts  which  in  1874  ai^  1875  pigit  a  sud- 
den check  to  her  previously  swift  advance.  The  L^gislnture,  fi^om  Ijhis  ^npqveyrigh- 
ment,  cut  down  the  school  tax  in  1875  from  2  nulls  to  1  mill  oji  ifie  d^pU^y  i^^^i^as^e 
other  changes  which  greatly  reduced  the  re90urces  of  tl^  pi;t*Vc  spj^P^ls*  Tkp  S.t;^ 
superintendent  thinks,  however,  that  in  1877  the  aspect  of  schppl  .9^9^19  9:^  bright- 
ening,  and  that  there  are  the  beginnings  of  a  fair  progress  upwani  and  onward  in 
the  schools. 

MDOrBBOTA. 

Minnesota  reports  an  additional  enrolI96^t  in  the  schopls  ^hich  e^cefsd^  the  10,Q00 
increase  of  school  population,  22  more  sohool-Jbooi^,  a  schpol  ter^i  Ipi^jg^r  9n,a^  aver- 
age by  4  days,  339  more  teaG];Ler8  in  piiblic  qbohppls,  an  i^<;re^uie  pf  tjbte  p^^  of  ^[len 
teachers,  with  an  average  decrease  in  that  of  women  of  79  c^nts  ^  nxpntb.  The  re- 
turns from  local  officers  are  not  sufficiently  full  and  accurate  to  d^t^nniiLe  whether 
income  and  expenditure  for  public  schools  increased  or  decreased,  but  there  ^eeins  to 
have  been  some  decrease. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wisconsin  reports  an  increase  of  3,577  children  of  school  age,  of  8,972  in  the  public 
school  enrolment  of  these,  besides  112  above  or  tmder  age.  There  were,  too,  21  more 
State  school-houses,  40  more  of  brick  or  stone,  127  more  with  good  outbuildings,  more 
graded  tohools,  more  that  supplied  text  books  to  their  pupils,  larger  valuation  of 
school  property,  and  larger  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools.  There  was  hardly 
any  falling  off  except  in  the  length  of  the  school  term,  the  pay  of  women  teachers  in 
the  cities,  the  general  pay  in  county  schools,  and  the  attendance  in  private  schools. 
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MICHIGAN. 

The  figures  here  show  a  large  proportionate  increase,  for,  although  the  population 
of  school  age  was  only  469,444  in  1876-^77,  that  was  an  advance  of  9,636  on  the  num- 
ber for  1875-76,  while  the  additional  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  (12,043)  and  the 
additional  average  attendance  in  them  (10,000)  more  than  overtook  the  advance  in 
the  census  of  school  children.  Then,  too,  though  there  were  8  fewer  graded  schools 
reported,  the  number  of  ungraded  ones  increased  by  121,  the  number  of  school-houses 
by  147,  the  sittings  in  them  by  5,096,  and  the  teachers  numbered  167  more,  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  them  men  than  in  the  year  before.  This,  moreover,  does  not 
Include  private  schools,  of  which  there  were  11  more  reported,  with  an  increase  of  10 
teachers  and  of  925  pupils.  The  pay  of  men  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  however, 
fell  off  |5.96  a  month  on  an  average  and  that  of  women  83  cents  a  month,  while  school 
receipts  throughout  the  State  decreased  by  $275,680  and  the  expenditures  by  |277,834.* 

IOWA. 

This  vigorous  young  State  of  the  West  plucks  the  palm  for  1876-77  from  the  hands 
of  the  greatest  eastern  ones,  showing  an  increase  over  1875-76  of  13,939  youth  of 
school  age,  of  22,338  registered  in  public  schools,  of  22,057  in  average  attendance,  of 
565  public  schools,  of  9  days  in  the  average  length  of  the  school  term,  of  388  public 
school-houses,  of  814  teachers,  and  of  $908,844  expenditure  for  schools.  A  diminution 
of  138,495  in  the  receipts  for  public  schools  seems  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
these  great  gains,  and  so  does  the  slight  decrease  of  473  in  the  attendanc-e  on  private 
schools.  The  male  teachers  had  their  pay  cut  down  12.49  on  an  average  a  month ; 
women's  pay  was  raised  about  60  cents  a  month,  a  necessarily  smaller  rate  because 
they  are  much  more  numerous. 

ILUKOIS. 

In  Illinois  there  are  biennial  reports  in  even  years,  so  that  full  statistics  ennnot  be 
had  for  the  odd  one.  But  the  few  given  show  steady  progress :  18,765  more  children 
of  school  age,  27,043  more  enrolled  in  public  schools,  10,000  more  in  private  schools, 
public  school-houses  increased  by  390  and  the  receipts  for  the  support  of  such  schools 
by  (1,191,873;  the  only  falling  off  was  in  the  number  and  pay  of  teachers  (this  last 
not  going  so  far  as  in  many  other  States),  in  the  expenditures  for  schools,  and  in  the 
estimated  value  of  school  property,  put  lower  probably  to  correspond  with  the  shrink- 
ago  of  values  in  general. 

IXDIAXA. 

The  full  statistics  of  this  State  are  presented  only  in  the  alternate,  oven  years,  a 
brief  abstract  of  them  going  to  the  governor  in  the  odd  years.  Those  for  1877,  com- 
pared with  the  fuller  ones  of  1876,  seem  to  show  decrease  in  important  points.  Thus, 
though  the  youth  of  school  age  numbered  15,476  more  and  the  teachers  employed  103 
more,  there  were  17,544  fewer  pupils  reported  as  enrolled  in  the  State  schools  and 
15^8#1  fewer  in  average  daily  attendance,  with  a  decline  of  f210,196  in  school  income 
and  of  1247,319  in  school  expenditure,  the  wages  of  male  teachers  diminishing  on  an 
average  $1.93  a  month  antl  those  of  women  |2.20.  These  showings  form  a  trying  con- 
trast to  those  of  the  year  before,  when,  except  in  the  pay  of  male  teachers,  there  was 
a  large  advance  at  all  these  points. 

I  The  statistics  of  public  high  schools  for  this  State  will  not  be  found  in  their  place  in  the  abstract. 
They  are,  as  derived  from  the  tables  of  Superintendent  Tarbell*s  repoi-t  for  1876-77,  schools  with  at 
least  one  class  in  high  school  studies,  85 ;  pupils  in  such  studies,  5,853.  The  studies  include  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  drawing,  oomiMsition,  grammar,  general  history,  the  m^ural  sciences,  government, 
rbetorio,  English  literature,  French  or  German,  and  in  many  cases  Latin  and  Greek.  For  statistics  of 
•ommercial  and  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  departme  its  of  colleges  in 
the  State,  see  Tablet  IV,  VT,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  this  pfirt 
•f  the  report. 
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OHIO. 

The  Btatistics  of  1376-77  show  that  the  school  population  of  Ohio  (1,027,248)  in- 
creased only  1,613  over  that  of  tho  preceding  year,  her  enrolment  fell  off  723,  and  the 
average  attendance  in  her  15,000  x)ublic  schools  did  not  keep  pace  with  that  in  her  much 
lc86  numerous  X)rivat43  schools.  There  was  an  increase  In  some  other  things,  hut  a  pro- 
X>ortionately  small  one;  36 more  x>ublic  school-houses,  553  more  public  school  rooms,  157 
more  teachers,  and  185  more  permanently  employed;  the  teachers  suffered,  however, 
on  the  whole,  a  considerable  apparent  decrease  in  their  salaries,  and,  as  in  other  large 
States,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  fell  off,  to  the  extent  of  $729,230  in 
receipts  and  ^26,136  in  expenditures. 

BOUTHEBK  CIKTBAL  STATES— WEST  VIBGIXIA. 

Wfflt  Virgiuia  shows  an  increase  of  4,803  in  school  population,  of  8,204  iu  pupils 
enrolled,  of  $107,167  in  school  income,  and  of  |78,112  in  expenditure.  There  were  110 
more  public  schools  in  operation  than  the  previous  year  and  232  more  teachers.  The 
AA'erage  attendance,  on  the  other  hand,  was  4,190  less;  tho  average  monthly  i)ay  of 
men  teaching  was  decreased  by  14  cents  and  that  of  women  by  (1.32. 

KENTUCKT. 

In  this  State  there  was  an  increase  of  13,777  in  school  x^opulatlon,  with  a  decrease 
of  17,607  in  average  attendance  and  of  59  in  the  number  of  school-houses  built.  Th« 
income  for  public  school  purposes  was  greater  by  $313,786  and  the  estimated  value  of 
school  proi>erty  by  $330,000. 

TBXK1ISSKE. 

H^re  there  has  been  an  increase  of  8,327  iu  scholastic  x>opulation,  of  33,463  in  enrol- 
ment, of  16,358  in  average  daily  attendance,  of  707  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  $41,870  iu  the  valuation  of  school  property,  and  of  791  iu  number  of  teachers  em- 
]iloyed,  with  a  decrease  of  $3.65  in  their  average  monthly  pay.  Receipts  for  schools 
fell  off  $120,312  and  expenditures  $:^,148. 

MISSOURI. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  printing  of  the  annual  State  report 
for  1877  deprives  us  of  the  opportunity  to  compare  the  educational  condition  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  Hannibal,  Kansas  City,  St.  Joseph,  and  St.  Louis  send 
statistics  and  printed  statements  which  indicate  educational  activity  and  progress, 
St.  Louis  particularly,  with  her  excellent  school  system,  almost  redeemiug  by  her 
steadfastness  of  advance  the  comparative  sluggishness  iu  school  affairs  of  some  other 
portions  of  the  Stat«. 

KANSAS. 

In  1877  there  was  an  increase  of  19,834  in  youth  of  school  age,  of  10,695  iu  the  enrol- 
ment in  public  schools^  and  of  28,716  in  the  average  daily  attendance.  *  There  were 
also  127  more  school-houses,  475  more  teachers,  4.5  more  days  in  the  average  school 
term,  an  increase  of  $2.79  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women,  and  a  reduction  of 
only  47  cents  in  that  of  men.  Income  for  schools  was  $326,067  larger,  expenditore  for 
them  $129,939  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year;  and  almost  everything  indicates 
advance,  except  that  the  available  and  the  estimated  permanent  school  funds  show  a 
^lecreaae. 

ABKAXBAS. 

Statistics  from  Arkansas,  received  siuce  the  abstract  for  that  State  went  to  press,  in- 
dicate an  ineraase  for  1876-^  of  14,437  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age,  of  17,480 

^*Th6  Urge  Incnase  here  aoted  was  bsaed  on  a  -written  retom  made  to  this  Office  by  the  State  flnper* 
IntcsdMii.  From  the  printed  biennial  report,  howerer,  leceiyed  since  this  mutter  was  pat  iu  type,  it 
wonM  appear  that  the  hicrease  in  ayerage  attendance  is  4,113  instead  of  28,71S. 
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in  the  enrolment  in  public  Bcbools,  of  365  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  and 
of  123,928  in  the  expenditures  for  the  school  system ;  but  a  decline  of  1,015  in  the 
number  of  school-houses  reported,  of  $194,8^  in  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  $118,009  in 
the  veceipts  for  school  purposes. 

STATES  OK  THB  FACIFIC  8L0FK— CALIFOBKIA. 

In  California  there  was  an  increase  during  the  year  of  15,280  in  youth  of  school 
age,  of  9,115  in  public  school  enrolment,  of  6,148  in  average  daily  attendance,  and  of 
719  enrolled  in  private  schools.  The  number  not  attending  any  school  was  groat-er  by 
6,012,  while  that  of  Mongolian  children  in  school  has  decreased  by  117.  There  was  an 
increase  of  187  in  the  number  of  schools  taught,  of  one  day  and  four-tenths  in  their 
average  length,  of  23  in  the  number  of  school-Louses  erected,  of  185  in  that  of  t-each- 
ers  employed,  and  of  84  who  were  normal  school  graduates.  The  average  monthly 
pay  of  men  shows  a  decrease  of  fl.22  and  that  of  women  an  increase  of  f  1.53.  The 
total  receipts  for  school  putpoebs  were  $307,559  grcat-er  than  the  previous  year,  while 
the  expenditure  wfts  $108,871  lesb. 

NEVADA. 

The  school  statistics  for  Nevada  show  progress  in  nil  important  respects  except  in 
tiiat  of  the  length  of  school  term,  which  was  decreased  by  14  days.  There  was  an 
increase  in  school  population  of  937,  in  public  school  enrolment  of  439,  in  average 
daily  attendance  of  546,  in  attendance  on  private  schools  of  231,  with  a  decrease  of  69 
not  att-ending  any  school.  The  monthly  wages  paid  teachers  was  $3.71  greater,  and 
the  receipts  for  public  schools  were  increased  by  $7,418  and  the  expenditures  for  them 
by  $1,462. 

ORKGOX. 

Here  the  figures  show  an  increase  in  all  points.  While  the  school  population  is  only 
2,176  more  than  in  1876,  the  enrolment  in  public  schools  has  increased  by  18,158,  the 
average  daily  attendance  by  14,824,  the  receipts  for  public  schools  by  $38,551,  expendi- 
tures by  $7,980,  and  the  nimiber  of  teachers  employed  by  196. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado  presents  only  brief  statistics  of  its  schools  for  1677.  These  seem  to  show 
decline  in  school  population,  enrolment,  income  and  expenditure,  and  pay  of  men 
teaching,  with  some  increase  of  average  attendance  in  the  schools  and  a  considerable 
one  ($3.45)  in  the  average  monthly  pay  of  women.  But  the  statistics,  as  the  superin- 
tendent says,  are  not  complete  from  the  Mexican  counties  of  the  State,  and  ho  very 
properly  declines  to  piece  them  out  by  any  guessing. 
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From  the  above  comparison,  it  appears  that  Dakota,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
MoDtsna  had  a  larger  nnmber  of  children  in  school  in  1877  than  in  the  previous  year^ 
while  in  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Washington  Territories  the  attendance  was  smaller. 
Waiddngton,  however,  with  a  greater  school  i>oipulation  and  fewer  children  enrolled, 
reports  an  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  teachers  and  in  the  length  of  school 
term.  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  Aimish  no  information  upon  which  a  comimrison 
of  school  statistics  for  the  two  years  can  be  based.  A  statement,  however,  has  been 
received  from  the  goternor  of  T^yoming,  Hon.  J.  W.  Hoy t,  giving  a  very  encouraging 
aceouskt  ei  the  condition  a&d  efficiency  of  the  schools  there. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUimZA. 

Ill  the  District  of  Columbia,  notwithstanding  serious  obstacles,  there  has  been  a 
6ub9(«nti!ftl  ddvknce.  AsfSttovm  by  the  shore  figures,  there- was  an  increase  of  1,635 
in  the  mnnb^t  of  childly  entbHed  i^d  of  1,411  in  ftVi^ft^  attendance,  Thete  tvt^re  also 
1,4^  more  sealEs  provicTed  &an  the  previous  year.  Som'e  oT  tlie  buildings  occupied  by 
schet^  are  entirely  unfit  for  school  purposes,  hindering  the  success  of  the  teachers  and 
imperilling  the  health  of  the  chil^ftpen.  l^e  good  of  the  schools  and  the  honor  of  the 
cMmtty  impe)rAtively  deihand  at  the  c^pitftl  of  the  natiom  apptopriate  buildings  suffi- 
cient for  the  education  of  all  the  children  entitled  to  attend.  The  advance  in  the 
quafifications  of  teachers  is  gratifying,  and  has  befen  speciaHy  promoted  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  n  nwrmail  school  for  girls.  The  addition  of  high  schiiols  to  the  present 
gradeis  of  instirtlctibn  wonld  grbatly  inCJtetee  tlfeir  ettcil^cy  and  sdpply  opportunities 
specially  needed  by  the  youth  of  the  District.  \ 

ALASKA. 

Although  the  people  of  Alaska  so  far  as  not  '^uncivilized"  are  guaranteed  by  ti'eaty 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  the  Territory  remains  altogether  without  the  applica- 
tion of  law  in  the  protection  of  life,  person,  or  property,  or  ph>vi8ions  for  the  organi- 
zation of  society,  save  so  far  as  the  revenue  lAws  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  to  it.  Two  schools  are  maintained  according  to  contract  among  the  Aleuts 
engaged  in  the  seal  fisheries;  beyond  this  no  Government  provision  is  made  for  educa- 
tion.   The  following  letter  deserves  special  attention : 

Office  of  the  Rocky  MoxTirrAiN  Presbyterian 

AND  Home  Missions  for  the  Territories, 

I>envtr,  Colo,,  December  27,  1877. 

Dear  Sir:  Knowing  your  interest  in  everything  that  pertains  to  the  education  of 
the  masses,  permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  Alaska. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  Alaska  was  purchased  from  Russia  for  $7,200,000.  Oa 
the  28th  of  May  the  purchase  was  ratified  by  the  tJnlted  States  Senate,  and  ou  the 
Idth  of  October  the  country  became  a  portion  of  the  United  St<at«s. 

As  it  is  the  latest  of  our  territorial  acquisitions,  so  it  is  the  least  known.  Indeed, 
the  interior  regions  of  the  country  away  from  the  Yukon  River  are  as  unknown  as  any 
portion  of  Africa.  The  coast  and  island  section  has  been  explored  somewhat  by  th« 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  the  Yukon  River  by  the  scientific  corps  of  the  West- 
em  Union  Telegraph  oxpecution  of  1864  to  1B67. 

The  explored  portions  of  the  country  have  been  found  to  be  rich  in  fur,  lumber,, 
coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum,  amber,  silver,  and  gold.  It  has  also  valuable  fish- 
eries. During  the  coming  year  capitalists  are  expected  to  establish  a  cannery  for 
salmon  at  Clawock  at  an  expense  of  $100,000.  Other  parties  are  interested  in  estab- 
lishing a  stamp  mill  for  the  reduction  of  gold  at  Sitka,  and  still  others  in  developing 
valuable  copper  mines  on  Karta  Bay.  Tnus  the  resources  of  the  country  are  com- 
mencing to  attract  attention. 

The  native  population  of  Alaska  is  variously  estimated,  from  26,000  to  70,000.  la 
the  northern  and  central  section  of  the  country  thoy  are  evidently  of  Esquimau  de- 
Hcent ;  in  the  southern  and  island  regions,  of  Indian  descent.  They  are,  however,, 
in  civilization,  far  in  advance  of  the  ulanteted  Sioux  of  Dakota.  In  the  northern 
country  they  reside  in  permanent  underground  houses  called  topeks.  On  the  southern 
coast  they  have  large  plank  barrdbora,  or  houses  above  ground.  They  have  also,  to 
some  extent,  adopted  European  styles  of  dress.  Many  paint  their  faces  with  oil  and 
lampblack,  which  gives  them  a  repulsive  appearance.'    Polygamy  is  cominoTi  among 
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the  rich.  Feasts  are  given  on  the  erection  of  a  new  house,  marriages,  births,  naming 
of  children,  deaths,  &c.  These  feasts  consist  of  dancing,  singing,  and  feasting.  A 
j  summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to  hold  them  in  the  sea  untu  they  cease  crying. 

Children  on  the  coast  are  bathed  in  the  sea  daily,  and  learn  to  swim  about  as  soon  as 
they  learn  to  walk.  The  incurable  sick  and  old'  are  sometimes  killed.  They  have  a 
great  variety  of  household  utensils  made  from  the  horns  of  mountain  sheep  and  g^ats, 
from  the  fossil  ivory  of  their  country,  and  from  wood.  Some  of  these  are  elaborately 
carved. 

Russia  gave  them  government,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  coon- 
try  passed  fix)m  their  possession  they  withdrew  their  rulers,  priests,  and  teachero, 
while  the  United  States  did  not  send  any  others  to  take  their  places.  Alaska,  to-day, 
lias  neither  courts,  rulers,  minist'Crs,  nor  teachers.  The  only  thing  the  United  States 
have  done  for  them  has  been  to  introduce  whisky.  So  that  the  Alaskan  can  answer 
as  it  is  said  a  Chippewa  did  when  asked  if  he  wa!s  a  christian  Indian,  ''  No,  I  wishky 
Iiyen." 

The  first  school  was  established  by  Shelikoff  on  the  Island  of  Kodiak,  the  pupUs 
receiving  instruction  in  the  Russian  language,  arithmetic,  and  religion.  This  was 
about  1792.  A  few  years  later  one  was  estabmhed  in  Sitka.  In  1841  an  ecclesiastical 
school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  which  in  1845  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary. 
Little  was  taught  in  the  schools  besides  the  rites  of  the  Greek  Church  and  the  art  of 
reading  the  ecclesiastical  characters.  In  1860  a  colonial  school  was  opened  with  12 
students.  In  1862  it  contained  27  students,  only  1  of  whom  was  a  native.  In  1838 
a  girls'  school  was  established  for  orphans  and  children  of  the  employ^  of  the  Fur 
Company ;  in  1862  it  had  22  pupils.  In  1825  a  school  was  established  on  Unalaska 
Island  for  nativ^ ;  in  1860  it  had  30  boys  and  43  girls.  A  school  at  Amlia  Island,  in 
1 860,  had  30  pupils.  A  school-house  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  had  no  pupils. 
■Since  the  American  occupation  these  schools  have  been  broken  up.  On  the  Seal  Lsl- 
!t  Ands,  over  a  thousand  miles  from  Kodiak,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has 

maintained  schools  at  St.  George  with  an  average  attendance  of  18  scholars  and  at 
\  St.  Paul  with  an  average  of  20  pupils.    The  great  mass  of  the  population  were  left, 

however,  without  any  educational  advantages,  and  were  rapidly  losing  what  they  haa 
gained  in  the  Russian  schools. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  southern  coast  of  Alaska  in  the  interests  of  the  Presby- 
terian Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  placed  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland  in  charge  of  a 
school  commenced  by  the  natives  themselves  at  Fort  Wrangell.  I  met  among  the 
natives  many  indications  of  a  great  desire  for  schools.  Early  next  year  we  expect  to 
send  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kellogg  to  Sitka  to  establish  a  school  there,  and,  if 
)x>8sible,  also  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young  to  assist  in  the  work  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Already  the 
attendance  at  Fort  Wrangell  is  excellent,  and  w^e  have  every  assurance  of  success  at 
both  places,  and  an  invitation  to  open  scliools  at  other  points.  At  Wrangell,  which 
is  a  central  place  for  many  miles  up  and  down  the  coast,  there  should  be  an  indus- 
trial school,  and  we  expect  soon  to  commence  it  in  a  small  wa^.  Indeed,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  give  shelter  to  the  young  school  girls,  who  would  other- 
U  Tvise'be  sold  by  their  mothers  for  nurposes  of  prostitution. 

Several  points  should  be  specially  noted : 

(1)  We  nnd  here  the  practice  of  parents  soiling  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  12  or 
14  years  for  purposes  of  prostitution. 

(2)  The  belief  in  witchcraft  is  all  prevalent,  and  our  teachers  have  had  to  interfere 
to  save  the  lives  of  those  accused,  and  who  were  actually  being  tortured  to  death. 

Surely  it  is  appalling  to  find  such  practices  existing  in  our  land  and  exciting  so 
little  attention.    This  toads  me  to  say  — 

(3)  That  there  is  no  law  in  Alaska,  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  has  not  been 
extended  over  that  country. 

(4)  It  should  be  constantly  kept  in  mind  that  these  people,  oven  in  their  piesent 
ignorance  and  degradation,  are  self-supporting ;  that  they  do  not  need  from  the  General 
Government  food,  clothing,  or  anniuties,  but  only  guidance  and  aid  in  securing 
schools,  improving  their  i^ustries,  and  acquiring  the  arts  and  customs  of  civilized 
life. 

(5)  It  is  of  interest  to  those  engaged  in  promoting  Indian  civilization  and  who  have 
encountered  the  embarrassments  of  tribal  relations  to  know  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  recognizing  these  relations. 

Please  do  what  you  can  to  awaken  an  interest  in  behalf  of  that  portion  of  our 
ceuntrw    I  hope  to  make  another  trip  there  as  early  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

SHELDON  JACKSON, 
Superintendent  of  PreabyierUnn  MUaions  in  the  TerritorieB. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 

Commieeioner  of  Eduoaliim, 
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aCHOOLS  FOB  THE  COLORED  RACE. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  difflcnlties  encountered  by  the  friends  of  universal  in- 
•traction  in  the  States  where  slaTcry  has  been  more  recently  abolished,  certain  facts 
should  be  remembered: 

(1)  That  the  interests  of  slavery  did  not  permit  the  instruction  of  the  colored 
people. 

(2)  That  daring  the  existence  of  slavery  the  universal  education  of  the  whites  was 
felt  to  be  in  some  sense  a  source  of  danger  to  the  progress  of  slavery. 

(3)  That  as  a  consequence  the  philosophy  of  education  in  its  comprehensiveness  was 
not  understood;  the  facts  which  illustrated  the  benefit  of  universal  education  could 
not  and  did  not  exist  for  those  communities. 

(4)  When,  therefore,  slavery  passed  away  and  the  several  States  where  it  had  ex- 
isted attempted  to  establish  universal  education,  there  was  (a)  a  lack  of  its  methods, 
{h)  of  its  philosophy,  and  (o)  of  its  results,  either  upon  individuals  or  upon  society,  as 
regards  its  advantages  in  promoting  virtue  and  social  order  or  in  producing  wealth. 

(5)  All  the  questions  that  arose  were  complicated  by  the  influence  of  race  prejudice. 
This  is  nothing  new ;  it  is  only  what  has  occurred  in  other  lands,  and,  indeed,  else- 
where in  our  own  country,  as,  for  example,  will  be  found  in  studying  the  history  of  the 
efforts  to  educate  the  colored  people  in  New  York  City. 

(6)  The  colored  people  on  their  part  entertain  erroneous  anticipations  of  what 
education  is  and  what  it  was  to  do  for  them ;  and  not  a  few  intelligent  whites  were 
influenced  by  the  idea  that  education  as  offered  to  the  negro  would  destroy  him  as  a 
laborer.  Indeed,  they  were  not  familiar  with  the  effect  of  education  upon  the  laborers 
of  any  race. 

(7)  Added  to  all  these  was  the  feeling  of  extreme  poverty.  > 

(8)  The  progress  noted  in  the  summaries  given  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of 
these  facts.  It  is  plain  that  those  results  could  not  have  been  accomplished  without 
a  change  of  position  on  the  part  of  many  leading  minds.  Indeed,  it  has  been  true  that 
an  honest  study  of  the  facts  has  been  followed  with  the  approval  of  the  great  principle 
which  underlies  the  most  successful  system  in  the  country. 

The  many  questions  of  race  discussed  among  us  render  of  peculiar  interest  all  facts 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  among  the  colored  people.  Special  attention  is 
invited  to  the  following  tables: 

*  Th«  attitado  of  the  atrogg^  is  well  iUoBtrated  by  the  diacussion  between  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruflher,  raper- 
intendent  of  pablio  instmotion  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  Rev.  Dr.  R.  L.  Dabney,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  that  State.  Dr.  Dabney  having  published  an  article  against  negro  edacation  and  the  school  system 
generally  in  a  Virginia  newspaper,  a  dlsonssion  ensued  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Ruflher  maintained, 
first,  that  "Unless  wo  propose  to  abolish  education  wholly  we  must  employ  the  public  system,  because 
we  are  too  poor  to  do  without  it; "  secondly.  Dr.  Dabney  errs  in  holding  thi^  "If  our  civilization  is  to 
oontinoe  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fikbric  a  class  who  must  work  and  not  rend,*'  since 
tiie  history  of  prominent  industrial  nations  points  to  a  diflerent  conclusion ;  Virginia's  griMtest  states- 
men, moreover,  have  persistently  urged  the  policy  of  widespread  popular  education;  thirdly,  admitting 
religioaa  inatmctian  to  be  necessary  to  the  proi>er  development  of  the  child  and*  conceding  that  the 
State  has  no  right  to  teach  anything  of  a  sectariim  character,  yet  the  State  "may  formally  teach  the 
recognized  morality  of  the  country ;  '*  fourthly,  illiteracy  is  not  so  prevalent  in  countries  having  sys- 
tems of  popular  edacation  as  in  those  without  such  a  system;  fifthly,  ignorance  and  crime  are  closely 
related;  sixthly,  the  hope  of  prosperity  in  the  Sooth  is  to  be  based  on  the  negro'a  elsvatien-  and  deve^ 
opmcat  and  not  on  his  extermination. 
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Siatitiiei  qf  im$UkitianM  far  the  kutructUm  qf  ike  colend  race  for  1877  ^  Continued. 


Kmie  ad  dftM  of  Institatloii. 
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nsTrrunoicB  fob  sbooxdabt  ciflTBUcnov. 
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•In  addithm  to  the  aid  given  by  American  Missionary  Associatioc,  this  institate  has  an  appn^ri- 
atfoafroBi  the  State.  ^Beported  under  schools  of  theology.  oFor  all  departments. 
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8taiistio8  of  inBiitutions  far  the  instruction  of  the  colored  race  for  1877 — Continned. 


Name  and  daaa  of  inBtitatkni. 
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a  For  an  departments. 

dThis  institution  is  open  to  both  no«o»  tad  the  numbers  girenare  known  to  Include  tooie  whStMi 

c  Includes  other  employes. 
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This  nniMiralleled  benefSaotioii,  administered  by  the  tmstees  through  their  agent^ 
Rot.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  d.,  ll.  d.,  continues  its  great  work  of  aiding  those  cities  and 
towns  that  help  themselves  to  educational  privileges  for  their  youth.  The  above 
figures,  covering  a  period  of  ten  years,  are  most  suggestive  of  the  vast  good  accom* 
plished.1 

TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  oldest  American  educational  idea  was  that  of  Massachusetts,  which  looked  to 
an  elementary  school  in  every  town  containing  50  householders,  with  a  grammar 
school  where  there  were  50  more  householders.  A  somewhat  more  recent  but  more 
widely  spread  idea  was  to  have  ordinary  schools  for  every  township,  a  higher 
school  for  every  county,  and  a  college  or  university  for  every  State.  The  township 
was  the  unit  of  the  whole  school  system,  and  many  thoughtful  men  are  question- 
ing whether  it  ought  not  to  be  restored  to  that  position,  instead  of  being  broken  into 
iucohesive  fragments  called  school  districts,  as  is  common  now.  Some  arguments  for 
such  a  restoration  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  present  district  system  involves  almost  necessarily  numerous  i>oor  school- 
nouses,  because  the  few  people  in  a  district  cannot  generally  afford  a  good  one.  The 
population  being  scanty,  schools  are  small,  with  imperfect  classification  of  the  pupils 
and  recitations  too  numerous  and  too  short  for  fair  results.  Poor  teaching  is  inevitable, 
from  the  need  of  getting  for  each  little  school  the  cheapest  teacher  to  be  had ;  and  yet 
a  great  proportionate  exj^ense  is  incurred  on  the  whole,  since  in  the  case  of  every  two 
school-houses  where  one  would  satisfy  all  real  wants,  there  must  be  two  teachers, 
two  fires,  and  two  sets  of  furniture,  besides  the  cost  of  the  unnecessary  building.  With 
all  this,  too,  there  is  frequent  uncertainty  as  to  ill  surveyed  and  ill  marked  district 
boundaries,  involving  uncertainty  as  to  which  district  is  to  collect  the  tax  and  edu- 
cate the  children,  and  great  liability  to  disputes  and  bickerings  on  this  account. 
And  then  there  is  perfect  certainty  of  often  having  in  the  district  board  men  unfit  to 
supervise  and  help  a  school. 

2.  The  township  system,  on  the  other  hand,  providing  boundaries  settled  by  indis- 
putable surveys,  removes  all  ground  for  disputes  on  that  point;  it  affords  an  opportu- 
nity to  obtain  for  the  township  a  school  board  of  intelligent  and  good  men,  and 
through  such  a  board  better  management  of  school  funds,  better  choice  of  teachers, 
better  arrangement  and  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  wiser  supervision  of  them. 

Thcee  being  the  invariable  characteristics  and  results  of  the  two  systems,  a  number 
of  the  States  are  endeavoring  to  get  rid  of  the  district  and  substitute  the  township 
qrstem.  The  voice  of  the  State  su]>erintendents  is  believed  to  be  uniformly  in  favor  of 
the  change.* 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

From  a  desire  to  extend  to  every  child  the  full  advantages  of  public  instruction,  the 
laws  of  thirteen  of  our  States  make  provision  for  supplying  indigent  pupils  with  the 
needful  text  books  free  of  charge.    These  books  are  understood  to  be  held  by  the  chil- 

■  The  report  of  tho  State  Nomud  CoUege  at  Nashville,  Texm.,  for  the  year  ending  September  1, 1877, 
■bowB  that  the  tecinid  year  haa  been  mnch  more  ancceasftd  than  its  most  sanguine  friends  anticipated 
it  would  be — a  i^nlt  largely  dne  to  the  amount  appropriated  by  tho  Peabody  education  ftmd  for  its 
wappoTt,  which  was  |0,000  for  1877 ;  the  State  contributed  nothing.  The  first  annual  commencement 
waa  hdd  Hay  90, 1877,  and  was  very  largely  attended  by  prominent  educators  and  citizens.  After  an 
•ddreos  by  ex-Governor  Neill  S.  Brown,  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  instruction  was  conferred  upon 
the  graduates. 

*  As  bearing  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  an  intelligent  uid  clear-sighted  foreigner  may  not  be  with- 
out interest;  "The  district  is  a  territorial  unit  not  only  too  narrow  but  too  variable  to  serve  either  as 
the  basis  for  a  wise  distribution  of  school  funds  or  for  efficient  supervision  of  the  schools.  Chanoe, 
caprice,  sometimes  the  interest  of  a  single  fiamily,  or  an  insignificant  village  rivalry,  sometimes,  also, 
the  pmiifadioea  or  carelessness  of  a  aingle  man,  may  determine  the  fote  of  a  locality,  either  burdening  it 
with  nselass  taxes,  depriving  it  of  any  school  whatever,  or  giving  it  a  very  poor  one.  Tho  district  sys- 
tem has  beea  tried ;  it  is  not  liberty,  but  chaos.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  elementary  instruction  with 
CBS  voice  demand  its  repeoL"— (M.  P.  Buisson,  Bapport  sur  I'instniction  primaire  k  VExposition  Unl> 
de  Philadelphia.) 
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dien  as  a  loan,  to  be  retamed  in  the  best  condition  i>o8sible  to  the  school  boards  after 
use,  and  to  be  passed  on  from  session  to  session  and  from  child  to  child*  The  benefit* 
derived  firom  this  arrangement  have  been  so  many  and  so  various  as  to  give  rise  to  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  question  whether  the  system  of  a  free  supply  of  books  by 
school  boards  would  not  better  be  made  universal,  instead  of  partial  and  discriminat- 
ing, as  it  is. 

.  The  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  supply  urge  in  favor  of  it  that  it  saves  expense, 
the  books  being  purchased  at  wholesale;  that  it  saves  time,  enough  books  for  every 
scholar  being  thus  available  at  the  opening  of  each  term ;  that  it  secures  for  a  district 
a  desirable  uniformity  of  text  books,  making  the  work  of  teachers  greatly  easier  and 
more  effective  than  in  other  cases ;  that  it  thus  promotes  better  classification  of  pupils^ 
so  that  more  time  can  be  given  to  each  class ;  thxtt  it  increases  the  attendance  on  the 
schools;  and,  £ually,  that  it  prevents  expense  and  annoyance  when  a  pupil  goes  from 
one  district  to  another. 

In  view  of  these  advantages,  our  two  largest  cities.  New  York  and  Philadelphiay 
have  for  a  long  time  furnished  free  books,  and  smaller  cities,  such  as  Bath  and  Lewis- 
ton  in  Maine,  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts,  Newark  and  Paterson  in  New  Jersey,  have 
followed  their  example,  with  the  happiest  results.  Four  of  the  States,  too,  now 
explicitly  provide  for  allowing  the  system  of  free  supply.  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and 
Wisconsin  leave  the  matter  to  be  decided  by  district  or  town  meetings  and  city  coun- 
cils and  the  local  school  boards ;  and  New  York  authorizes  city  boards  to  furnish 
books  to  pupils  out  of  any  money  provided  for  the  purpose.  In  most  of  the  remaining 
States  the  laws  are  silent  on  this  point,  except,  as  before  mentioned,  where  a  supply 
for  poor  pupils  is  allowed.  But  in  Califumia,  Iowa,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  State  superintendents  express  themselves  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  furnish- 
ing free  all  the  books  needed.  Superintendent  Carr,  of  California,  further  venture* 
the  opinion  that  in  the  silence  of  the  law  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  adop- 
tion by  any  district  of  the  free  plan ;  and  probably,  in  almost  any  State,  districts 
would  be  allowed  to  decide  the  matter  for  themselves,  provided  that  proper  notice  be 
given  beforehand  to  the  people  of  the  intention  to  discuss  and  determine  the  question 
at  a  specified  time. 

DEVELOFMEKT  OF  8UPERVISIOK  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS. 

History  constantly  affirms  the  necessity  of  education  to  the  permanence  and  prog- 
ress of  every  administrative  system.  The  Christian  church,  it  is  well  known,  insti- 
tuted a  formal  organization  for  the  training  of  its  officers  in  their  respective  duties, 
and,  as  long  as  its  supremacy  over  the  state  was  allowed,  assumed  also  the  education 
of  liie  officers  of  government.  The  University  of  Paris,  the  University  of  Vienna,  the 
schools  and  colleges  of  the  Jesuits,  were  instances  of  the  church's  exercise  of  this 
inestimable  power.  Gradually,  states  recognized  that  education  is  one  of  the  chief 
forces  in  their  possession,  and  resolved  to  apply  it  to  the  whole  people.  These  succes- 
sive aims,  ecclesiastical,  political,  popular,  were  combined  in  the  educational  system  of 
Prussia. 

The  power  which  the  church  had  derived  from  education,  Frederick  the  Great  di- 
rected to  the  general  good  and  glory  of  the  state ;  the  salient  provisions  of  his  system 
were,  on  the  one  hand,  the  beginning  of  normal  schools  supplying  sx>ecial  training  for 
officials,  and,  on  the  other,  compulsory  education  insuring  an  intellectual  training  to 
every  individual.  Step  by  step,  the  other  states  of  the  Old  World  are  adopting  the 
efficient  system  out  of  which  came  the  present  supremacy  of  Northern  Germany  in 
European  affairs. 

In  the  history  of  our  own  country,  education  presents  an  impressive  record. 
Says  President  Quincy  in  his  History  of  Harvard  College:  ''The  first  necessities  of 
civilized  man,  food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  had  scarcely  been  provided ;  civil  govern- 
ment and  the  worship  of  God  had  alone  been  instituted,  when  the  groat  interests  of 
education  engaged  the  attention  of  the  colonists  of  Massachusetts," 
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Hie  proofB  of  this  immediate  concern  are  the  colonial  laws  of  1642  and  1647,  foim- 
ally  enacting  what  had  already  been  practically  establishedy  and  making  Harvard 
College  the  expressiYe  crown  of  a  well  ordered  system  of  public  instruction. 

Like  the  Hebrew,  the  Puritan  syllabled  his  patriotism  and  his  adoration  in  a  single 
expression,  ''If  I  forget  thee,  O  Jerusalem !"  Schools  and  college  were  in  his  concep- 
tion the  common  nursery  of  state  and  church,  developing  by  the  same  process  the 
citizen  and  the  christian,  since  in  a  community  where  the  privilege  of  electing  officers 
and  holding  office  was  vested  exclusively  in  freemen,  and  where  none  could  be  fireemen 
but  church  members,  the  two  characters  were  comprehended  in  one.  Education  formed 
necessarily  an  inherent  element  of  the  administrative  policy.  To  these  early  mover 
ments  in  our  colonies  may  be  traced  the  educational  ideals  that  pervade  our  history. 

In  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state,  however,  while  the  provisions  for 
education  continue  and  multiply,  its  ainui  and  its  control  have  been  involved  in  sin- 
gular confusion;  nevertheless,  in  the  irregular  development  throughout  the  States, 
the  tendency  to  efficient  supervision  has  maintained  itself  in  continuous  life,  some- 
times obscured  by  opposition,  sometimes  firmly  marked,  but  always  traceable. 

At  first  the  only  distinct  and  separate  officer  in  the  affairs  of  church  and  state  set 
sport  to  education  was,  under  the  clergy,  the  teacher.  Afterward,  as  education  devel- 
oped in  towns,  it  came  under  the  control  of  the  same  committee  or  officers  as  other 
dvil  affairs  of  the  town. 

By  degrees  the  school  came  to  be  recognized  as  so  important  in  itself,  so  distinct  in 
its  objects  from  other  branches  of  administration,  that  the  necessity  to  the  state  of 
setting  apart  for  school  government  a  doss  of  officers  especially  fitted  for  educational 
lesponsibilitiea  was  fully  admitted;  the  town  school  committees  followed. 

As  the  duties  of  school  supervision  increased  and  forced  themselves  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  State,  for  a  time  they  were  treated  as  subordinate  and  committed  to  some 
one  of  the  State  officers  who  had  other  duties,  as,  for  example,  the  secretary  of  state; 
but  these  experiments  invariably  proved  detrimental  to  education  and  unsatisfactory 
to  the  people ;  and  it  is  generally  a  disadvantage  for  a  man  to  advocate  a  return  to  such 
provisions.  To-day  the  State  that  should  abolish  or  cripple  separate  State  supervision 
of  education  and  commit  it  to  another  officer  of  the  State  would  be  universally  con- 
donned  among  educators  as  going  backward.  The  development  of  this  important 
principle  can  be  better  understood  by  the  particular  account  of  the  successive  move- 
ments in  New  York. 

In  1795,  Governor  George  GUnton  recommended  to  the  Legislature  the  establishment 
of  common  schools  throughout  the  State,  in  pursuance  of  which  recommendation  an 
act  was  framed  and  approved  April  9,  1795,  entitled  ''An  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
schools."  This  act  appropriated  $50,000  a  year  for  five  years,  for  fostering  and  main- 
taining schools  in  the  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  State;  made  explicit  provision 
ibr  the  division  of  frmds  and  for  treasurer's  certificates,  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
schools  under  local  commissioners  and  trustees ;  it  also  directed  reports  as  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  schools  to  be  transmitted  to  the  secret'ary  of  state,  to  be  by  him  laid  before 
the  Legislature.  Thus,  in  the  first  legislative  action  in  New  York  after  the  Revolution 
toward  organizing  a  common  school  system,  the  importance  of  supervision  in  educa- 
tion was  distinctly  recognized.  "  On  the  basis  of  this  simple  organization,"  says  Mr. 
Randall,  "the  foundations  of  our  present  school  system  were  originally  laid."  Seven- 
teen  years  later,  in  1812,  occurred  the  first  legislation  contemplating  a  pennanent 
system  of  common  schools.  Then  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools 
was  created.  Each  town  was  required  to  elect  three  commissioners  of  common  schools 
and  from  one  to  six  inspectors,  who  with  the  commissioners  were  to  have  supervision 
of  the  schools  and  to  conduct  the  examinations  of  teachers ;  at  the  same  time  the 
offices  of  trustees,  clerk,  and  collector  were  created  for  exMsh  school  district. 

The  following  year,  1813,  the  offioe  of  superintendent  was  bestowed  by  the  counoil 
of  appointment  upon  Mr.  Gideon  Hawley,  who  served  till  1821,  and  to  whom  must  be 
aseribed  the  honor  of  having  thoroughly  organized  the  common  school  system  of  the 
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State.  He  was  lemoved  on  purely  political  gronndSy  and  a  penon  wanting  in  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  a  superintendent  of  schools  was  appointed  in  his  stead ;  this 
led  to  a  notable  change  respecting  State  supervision.  A  law  or  clause  of  a  law  was 
enacted  that  the  secretary  of  state  should,  ex  officio,  be  the  superintendent  of  common 
schools. 

This  law  remained  unchanged  till  1854,  but  not  without  strong  recommendations  from 
time  to  time  on  the  part  of  the  secretaries  of  state  and  others  in  favor  of  a  separate 
and  distinct  department  of  school  superintendence. 

The  constant  agitation  of  the  subject  is  indicated  by  a  series  of  acts :  thus,  the  act 
of  1841  created  the  office  of  deputy  superintendent ;  that  of  1843  abolished  the  office 
of  town  commissioner  of  schools  and  in8X>ector  of  schools  and  created  the  office  of 
town  superintendent;  and  the  act  of  1847  abolished  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent and  ordered  the  returns  of  town  superintendents  to  be  made  to  county  clerks. 

The  great  interests  in  volved  in  the  educational  administration  were  now  so  distinctly 
recognized  that  in  1851  the  assembly,  by  resolution,  authorized  the  goyemor  to  ap- 
point a  commission  to  re}>ort  to  the  legislature  at  its  next  session  a  common  school 
code  for  the  State.  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  the  commissioner  under  the  resolution,  recom- 
mended, OS  one  of  the  permanent  changes  required  in  the  then  existing  law,  ''the 
separation  of  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  from  that  of  secre- 
tary of  state  and  its  creation  into  a  separate  and  distinct  department."  Goyemor 
Horatio  Seymour  strongly  recommended  such  separate  organization  of  the  department 
in  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1854,  and  accordin^y  an  act  for  the  purpose  was 
passed  the  March  ensuing.  ''This  important  measure,''  says  Mr.  Randall,  from  whose 
History  of  the  Common  School  System  of  New  York  the  above  facts  are  mainly  derived, 
''was  warmly  supported  by  Hon.  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  then  secretary  of  state,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  of  the  incompatibility  of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent with  those  required  of  the  secretary  of  state." 

Thus,  after  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years,  the  State  of  New  York  returned,  in 
1854,  to  the  system  of  a  separate  department  for  common  school  superintendence,  which 
has  been  continued  to  the  present  time. 

The  development  of  the  same  system  in  Maine  is  also  pertinent  to  the  present  inter- 
est in  the  general  subject.  The  first  school  law  in  this  State  was  passed  in  1821,  one 
year  after  the  separation  from  Massachusetts.  With  resi»ect  to  school  supervision, 
this  law  provided  for  the  election  at  annual  town  meetings  of  a  superintending  school 
commissioner  for  each  town  and  plantation,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  examine  teach- 
ers, select  school  books,  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  &o.  It  also  provided  for  the 
choosing  of  a  district  agent  for  each  district,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  hire  teachers 
for  the  district  and  to  provide  the  necessary  utensils  and  fuel  for  the  schools.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  the  law  for  any  reports  concerning  the  schools  to  either  town  or 
State  officers. 

The  act  of  1821  was  so  amended  by  the  act  of  1825  as  to  make  it  the  duty  of  select- 
men to  present  returns  to  the  secretary  of  state,  once  in  three  years,  as  to  the  number 
of  school  districts,  the  number  of  scholars  in  each,  the  number  of  scholars  usually 
attending  school,  the  length  of  school  sessions,  and  the  amount  of  money  expended 
for  the  same.  The  law  was  inadequate  to  the  results  desired,  and  the  returns  secured 
were  of  little  or  no  value. 

These  partial  acts  accelerated  the  grand  movement,  and  in  1843  vigorous  efforts 
were  made  by  the  friends  of  education  in  the  legislature  to  improve  the  schools  by 
a  State  organization.  A  bill  was  immediately  introduced  to  establish  a  board  of 
school  commissioners,  which,  however,  failed  to  become  a  law ;  a  bill  introduced  in 
1845  by  Stephen  H.  Chase,  of  Fryeburg,  providing  for  school  commissioners  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  also  failed  to  become  a  law.  Notwithstanding 
these  failures,  the  public  will  was  moving  steadily  toward  an  efficient  supervision  of 
schools.  In  accordance  with  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  drawn  up  by  a  convention 
of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  Hon.  E.  M.  Thurston  introduced  a  bill  to  estab- 
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liah  ft  State  board  of  edaoation,  Mrhioh  became  a  law  July  27, 1646.  The  board  was 
to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  connty,  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  superin- 
tending school  committees  of  the  several  towns  and  the  clerks  of  the  several  plan- 
tations in  each  county ;  it  was  required  to  elect,  each  year,  one  person,  to  be  styled 
the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education.  A  penalty  was  imposed  on  towns  for  neglect- 
ing to  make  school  returns  and  teachers  were  ordered  to  keep  registers.  **  The  estab- 
lishment of  the  board  of  education/'  says  Mr.  Corthell  in  his  review  of  the  school 
legislation  of  Maine,  **  marks  the  era  of  reform  and  advance  in  school  work."  « 

The  new  system  was  variously  modified  by  the  acts  of  1850  and  1851,  and  in  1852 
the  **  board  of  education  "  and  the  ''  secretary  of  the  board  "  were  abolished,  and  a  law 
was  enacted  making  it  the  duty  of  the  governor  and  council  annually  to  appoint  a 
commissioner  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  who  was  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  schools  of  his  own  county. 

In  1854  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  common 
schools,  and  by  an  act  of  1866  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  superintendent  were  fully 
defined  and  his  office  was  fixed  at  the  seat  of  government.  Thus,  after  various 
experiments,  ranging  through  a  history  of  forty-seven  years,  efficient  school  super- 
vision was  made  the  law  of  the  State. 

The  development  of  common  school  supervision  in  the  various  States  has  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  as  in  New  York  and  Maine.  The  correctness  of  the  principle,  the 
necessity  of  its  application,  are  now  universally  admitted ;  it  is  in  active  operation  in 
every  State  of  the  Union,  Oregon  and  Delaware  having  been  the  last  to  adopt  it. 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  designations  of  State  educational  officers  in  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  with  their  mode  of  election  or  appointment  and  term  of  service. 
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OffieMatU,moi»^«SP<>i*tmtat,aadterm^$€rvioeo/StataaMdUrTUoHtU$t^erimlm3aitt. 


Dedgsuloa  of  officei. 

anted  ei^ 
pointed    b; 
He- 

lennofKiTka. 

AlabHO. 

Arkanai 

Colorulo 

DelaMre 

■""•™'°-™>~ 

People 

l*eoplo 

People 

P«plo 

EUtu  board  of 

GoTenwr.... 

P^Pta 

People 

^"Pl" 

People 

P^plo 

People 

Ooveniar  and 
ooancU. 

State  board  of 

Slate  Uoar.1  of 

Pwplo 

P<«ple 

PwipK' 

Pwple 

People 

Gorenior.... 
SUte  board  of 

education. 
Leeitlatore.. 

P"plo 

People 

PMpl* 

GatoTBor  and 

•fnalo. 
BUIe  board  of 

education. 
People 

ooDiite. 
Board  of  fdo- 
oatlon. 

P"Pl« 

People 

Syeara. 

tjeara. 

I>nrlng  plHUOTB 
of  board. 

Ijear. 

8la«.mpMtot«identotpul.lloinrtnictlon 

S«rsl. 

Zjeo™. 

2  jean. 
aye.™, 
ajeora. 
iyeaw. 

4  jcois. 
3jea™,gtdnring 

pleo«ireofei- 

Ihiring  plsMoia 
gfboatiL 

a  year* 
4yBai«, 

Byeara. 
2r«r». 

Syean 
*y«™ 
Syeora. 
*yeant 

lyeor. 

lyMre. 

Dnring  ].1ea»iT« 

of  board, 
ayeara. 

4  yam. 
2  loan. 

SUteauperiatcndcDlorpabUeiiiBtniatiau 

State  (OiKilateBdail  of  pablioInstnctlOD 

K«nt««>*T 

M«ijl«nd 

MicUgan 

l"«l»^ppl 

MIa«mri 

ITobnuka 

State  ■apertnlciulfnt  of  pDbllolnamction 

KewJeney 

NewTork 

North  Carolina .. 

OwgOD 

Btal«  •Qpcrintmflf  Dt  of  public  InstraEtioo 

-WMtTlretnla-. 

WlHODBin 

AlukB 

TKBOrrOlUiL  BUPSWKTKtDCCW. 
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OffxiaX  UiUf  mode  of  aj^pokitment,  and  term  of  service  of  State  and  territorial  euperintend- 

enii — Continued. 


Elected  or  aih 
pointed  by 
the— 

1 
Term  of  servioa. 

ArlrnmA ......... 

Pres.  ofU.  8.. 
Goyemor  and 

ooundL 
District  com* 

missioners. 
Governor 

TS[ot  given. 
2yeara. 

During  pleasuxtt 

of  comm'rs. 
Not  given. 

Jhkoitk 

Territoxial  saperintendent  of  public  instmction. 
Territorial  controller,  ex  officio 

DiatofCdnmbi*. 

TndiAii  ........... 

SoDerintendent  of  aohoola  of  the  FIto  Nations  . . 

IfoDtanA 

Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Secretary  of  Territory,  ex  officio 

Governor 

Pres.  of  U.  S.. 

People 

Governor 

Governor 

2yeara. 

K4>w  Mexico. .... 

Utah 

Territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools 

Territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
Territorial  librarian,  ex  officio 

2  years. 
2year8. 

Waahington 

Wyoming 

a  There  are  two  superintendents :  The  title  of  the  first  is  superintendent  of  schools  for  white  chil- 
drm  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  and  of  the  county  schools;  of  the  second,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  colored  children  in  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
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Tasle  n.— Ammory  tf  fcftool  •totbMM  tf 


Lltl]«  Rock,  Ark. 
SanFnuidaco.CAl 
LD  JoB«,CaI-.... 

Btof  klon,  Cal 

DwiTer.CDlno.... 
Brldj^port.  Cona . 
IlBnfanl,Coiiii... 
New  BrlUln.  Com 

New  London,  Com 
K<.rw»lk.Conn'  .. 
VllmlngUn,  Sd. . 

TO»U,G» 

imbiu,Ca 

uinDh.GK.... 

Alton.  lU 

De)leTme,Ill 

•mineton,  HI . . 

Chicago,  lU 

QnHttur.IU 

FTe«part.IU. 

G»]»barg,T11 

'     JaokaunvlUe,  lit  ■ . 

JalieCni 

Peoria.  lU 

Qnincj.lll 

Kockford.!!]. 

'    TEackTiluicl.in... 

BprinKflold.Tll"... 

mapolK  Inil . 

twnvlllp.  Ind 

LnfajBltftlBd 

I^gADAport.  Tnd  . . 

iiDOad.  Ind . . . 
SooUiIleiidiltid.. 
Teire  Haot^  Ind, 


El.«89 
a.  071 
S,llll 

:;t8t 
e.021 

3.IT* 


*  mm  BciioTt  of  ttw  Coms^MloDi 


r  of  Education  for  UIl. 


dl,»lS 

1,863 

2,87! 

I,»M 

ft6S7 

*.1M 

B.ieo 

XV» 

2.202 

1,273 

i\.*M 

\.VA 

3.4M 

2.  KM 

B«.6» 

18.132 

1.821 

1,6M 

2,231 

1,S28 

1.814 

].3Si 

2,fl« 

1,500 
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fllHi*  Mitaia»g  7,500  taiahUMt*  and  over. 


•s's 

1! 


I 


Avenge  cipen- 
HtpATcnpltaof 


•1.317 

07 

1,6I» 


a4,HG,MZ 

U,8S2,aO 
10,000,000 


an.  103 

tO.OOJ 
132.933 
10,  MO 
U.TUO 


22« 

0.1 

IS  00 

Vm 

IS  41 

htt 

»M 

2B,Te« 


I    (>14fl.40»,0S7 
»,U»,75 


2,77(1,788 
3,:iS.0«0 
10,000.000 

20,000.000 

12,000.000 

11,00(^000 


H.4SD 


ai7,ot 

120,000 
112,000 
160,000 
224,650 
883,080 


12,115 

(10^4S7 
42.005 
20,085 


04,130 
43,6S3 
23,R72 


11.075 
21.072 


13.710 
17.  D70 

■2,742 

MO,  330 

33.100 

7,i57 

24.054 

«  Tbwa  itaUitlc*  sro  tm  •ercn-elghtb*  of  the  citj  coly. 
dThio  DiuaDei-  eiclnilei  ilnplicnto  enrobncDU. 
*Tb«M  nceipla  no  tor  the  vbole  coan^. 
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Burltngum,  1ovm„... 
Conocil  Ulufl^  Iowa. , 
J3hvcaport,  luwn-.... 
Dm  UolncB  <ir.  aide) ,  1 

Dnbuqufl,  Iowa* 

Eeekuk,  lova 

AtchlAun,  SaDi  .,,..• 

LawTouw,  Eaiu 

LeaTenirarth.  Emu* . 

CoTinstoB,  E; 

LeilugMn,  K; 

LoaiivlU*,  Ky* 

New|>oTt,  Ky 

PtidDCsb,K; 

Now  OrloBB*,  la, 

Bm^r,  Mo 

Blddcford.  Me 

LevistoiL  M«  ,. 

PortlaniI,MB 

BBlUmore,  Md 

Adamft,  Miiii 

Boaton,  UuH- 

Cambridge,  Mnu 

CbkopiWt  MiuB' 

FiLUJilvor,  Mms-.... 

FItcbliuig,  Mus 

BaTerblil.  Uua' 

nolfoke,  Man 

Lowell.  Mua 

Ljna.  Man 

UwllHirD'.  Man 

Unibnl.UiiH 

HiiwBedfnid,MaM*.. 
NewbuiTiiart,  'iitui' 

Ncwt«a,  Miui .... 

PltuacH  Mus* 

Springfield,  Hub 


■24,  OM     . 

Kaoo    . 


UplOO 
12,000 

iu,(na 

18,100 


S,UIS 
%.VA 

fl,4Ta 

1I,»M 


fr  From  Beport  of  the  Can 
«  AMeued  TiliuUoii. 
dlhe  legal  age  for  colom 


gi  tg  Edncatloii  Rir  ISTS. 


oner  of  Gdotatlon  for  UTI. 


3,109 
1,D» 
2,305 


^,ST4 
»,11T     ' 
10,3'^ 
1.147 


cm  BCHOOU. 


«fa(i(Hat  iff  eUlm,  ^— Coiitlniied. 


PnpIU 

ll 

h 

i 

i 

I 

Sipendltono. 

ATeMEeotlJcn. 
(«iwrcar>tai>( 

d.llj.v..tt.m 
pabllo  KhDolL 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Jl 

la 

13 

14 

19 

16 

ir 

18 

10 

ao 

1,000 

ESO 

»i2.ooo,ooo 

6,472.1*5 
10.000,000 

eso.000 

Ki.000 
273,100 
22S.W0 

0.5 

2.5 
L5 

4.5 

2 
2.33 

»87,»26 
B2.S55 

65.210 
61,075 
40.378 

25,975 
55,070 
08,000 

15,  m 

J71132 
B1.ZOT 

282,010 
38,300 
22.  IM 
Sa.785 

825,813 

2D,4B3 

2,038,087 

13,215 

815 

8,630 

»33.4MI 
15,362 
48,409 
20,705 
33.230 
28,080 
0,350 
13,435 

35,800 

»50,535 
30,081 
71.  BOO 
40,184 
45,987 
85,340 

20.471 
63.031 
08,800 
17,007 

285.30! 
28,045 
a,  MO 

282.048 
41, 612 
21,309 

70.367 

817  DO 
18  45 

16  98 

8693 
687 

BOO 

i 

0.000.000 
4.800.000 

«.Ki.rao 

0«,8<r7.6M 

10,000.000 
ct.DItl,7W 

4000,000 

(88.073, 1)30 

<ftoofl,ioo 
10.000,000 

ll.«3,SM 

ao.m2.ui 

i%ooo 

M,100 

100,000 

803,512 

100,000 

as.  am 
163,  no 

M,000 

ffio.ua 

75,000 
40,000 

isa.ioo 
■70,  coo 

8. 000 

'IZ 

12  20 

686 

40 



13,028 

106,681 
17,278 

200,014 

9  40 
13  60 

aoo 

62 

no 

1Z.DM 

8,554 

66 

628 

10,838 
24,780 
67.88,^ 

hua.  113 

14  31 

(15 
25H 
20  05 

648 

283 

34J 
488 

fl 

i,eod 

«,«80 
104,225 

» 

ll.Ul,TB7 
«4a,8TB,100 
«9i.TU,000 

160,  SOO 
§.500.000 
BM.MO 

121 

LM 

i.m 

1.2^838 
151,674 

2.015,580 
188,604 

81 
83 

1,0W 

«6i.«i,<m 

(10, 008,310 
11.000.000 

WOOD,  000 

M.W5,OTB 
i!3,*30.0Z6 

1,250.000 
IK.  400 
1H,«)0 
120,000 
•7«,4IB 
471,200 
»600 

8.62 
5.18 

8.6 

5.2 

87.500 
63,507 
27.370 
183.185 
100,052 
18,410 

5,500 

(•2,643 

28.250 
42iSS4 
1ft  242 
00,162 
88.843 
15.635 

37,508 
64.052 
24220 
407,009 
100,052 
20,030 

10  84 
10  88 

8  74 

LW 

14.938 

5,704 

08 

100 

15  91 

2M 

70 

Haw.  MO 

0^000.000 
».  900. 000 

s^m.ooa 

»7, 218,000 

eM,orr2.T?fl 

282,000 

106,100 
443,000 
01,400 
841.  MO 
M4.5O0 

8.00 

170 

2.1 

J.93 

80,825 
87,410 
83,788 

02,600 

00.010 
2.1080 
01.025 
20.480 
58,001 
7^138 

182,775 
85.450 
83.450 
45.343 
82,780 
W.429 

14  40 

H37 

4  60 
2  41 

7  03 

18,084 
1,493 

T» 

18  84 

382 

78 

/EKImatcd. 
ffThIa 

klnclodM  Host  of  laiWTvloloiL 
fCouuof  1875. 

f  Tlkfa  U  exclufliTe  of  tito  evening  •choola.  In  which 
t  For  gnmnur  and  high  Kliooll;  tOcprtinuy,  159. 
S— IT 
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lion,  Mhh 

moutb,  llaM*  . . . 

Wobiim.Um 

VoKMter,  Maw 

Adrian,  l&oli* 

Ann  Arbor,  'Midi 

Itaj- Cily,  Mloh 

iiit,Mioh 

Eut  Sigiiuw,  Uloh  . . 
Gnnd  Baplda,  IdJah . . 
Saginaw,  Ulch 

St.  Fanl.  llinn 

Kntobei,UlH* 

TiEksbnre.  Ulai 

Humilw],  Ud 

■a*  City,  Mo 

St.  Jaaepb.Ma 

St.  Loiib,MD 

OmaIll^Neb^ 

Mnnrliwtw,  N.  H 

imonlli.  N.  H 

CHDilen,  N.  J* 

:    EU.Bl>Blh,lT.J* 

Jcnwj  City,  H.J 

'    Sowwk.W.J' 

i    Knr'Bmnawlik.TT. J.. 

Omng^U'.J 

rBleTwin,N.J 

Trfnlon,S.  J 

lubiira,N.T 

JJinsbmnton.lf.Y*.-. 

nnmilo,N.y- 

Coboi-»,N.T 

Eliolt*N.T 

ltha™,N.T 

KinR>iton,K.Ta 

LootpoctN.T 


10,  IDS  . 
lS.<Kia  : 
10,<H» 


3S.IM0 
40, 000 
I.DOO 
U.DOO 


ID.  DM 

40,  W 

£3^000  . 

110,000  . 

130,000  . 

Ifl^OOO  I 

11,300  . 


143,  SS4     I 
22.D0II     : 

aooo  I 


%400 
B,3D3 


3,065 

es 

3,380 

aacn 

2,140 

%1U 

13 

6,600 

0,817 

16 

2,688 

37,  ^S2 

12,810 

37,  SCO 

43 

12.831 

•yttim  Bepoit  of  th 
aNombar  betwHD . 
blndodea  ooat  of  an 
fWeatdlvWoK. 


BT  of  Ei(Doatlga  Hit  187S. 


3,117 

1234 

6,010 

B.1I8 

1,661 

1.073 

8,607 

1,380 

1.310 

2,000 

591 

18,070 

10.033 

2,709 

1,733 

1.M1 

B,3T4 

4,483 

2.700 

4618 

2.  BIO 

1,043 

8.187 

20,240 

13.  3M 

8,080 

toas 

4,408 

3,057 
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tatkSn  of  eUUi,  ^— Contliiaed. 


ll 

& 

!< 

Plpll^ 

'i 

•mpeTMpilaor 
daUj- «.  Mt.  to 

■^1 

it 

pnblioKbool*. 

,l 
1 

.  t 

3 

II 

ll 

I' 

! 
it 

) 

jl 

H 

t 

ll 

n 

I 

3 

11 

19 

13 

14 

IS 

16 

IT 

18 

le 

90 

es 

(8^000,000 

B,5§«,»« 

1202,000 
U^000 

~a~L5 

WO,  007 
S4.S3i 

(36,860 

(50.007 

(14  25 

(3  95 
388 

79 

M 

4.18 

111,982 

20,340 

40,008 

13  18 

80 

a,ct,sa 

00,002,200 

m,ooo 

872.225 

1,SBS 

8.2 

11S.0M 

10,  MS 

114,  048 

145,058 

17  2S 

BB7 

82 

an 

H014,0(B 

151,500 

Bfl.O.W 

1,843 

34.112 

no 

1»8,14S 

130.700 

ULO 

S2.1Bt 

8,613 

HOOO 

81.808 

13  48 

381 

81 

8,000,000 

17,464 

33.072 

easiTio 

300.833 

28.448 
894 

lOO 

a.79ft5U 

22,828 

41.  080 

iio7 

5  41 

87 

30,000,000 

a.izs,7og 

65.420 
30,885 

8.812 

1M 

100,000 

A  810 

28,374 

13  82 

184 

88 

BM 

27,000,000 

821.600 

3.83 

117,811 

81.170 

47,785 

106,470 

860 

00 

ISOD 

00,000,000 

(fOO.MO 

KO 

4,000,000 

4*.  ISO 

15,800 

600 

U240 

'i7,"i4o 

13  61 

2  70 

08 

too 

2,780,000 

80.  BOO 

4 

21.S79 

224 

10,805 

H,W7 

8  21 

2  74 

0* 

1,IIM1 

«8,4«0,000 

2,*00 

81,188 

16  12 

483 

so 

61,078 

200 

137,  «W  TOO 

2.020.643 
414.  »7S 

1.205,194 
63,086 

173,830 
13,734 

6504478 

»,  000, 000 

S 

31,907 

77,035 

10  15 

4  98 

08 

Xooo 

«is.ao5,oja 

278,  (,75 

3.10 

2,871 

BB,1IB 

52,155 

16  00 

00 

28,740 

■,607.785 

1,M0 
1,800 

' 

' 

2.850 

48,053 
20,835 

86,362 

ia  18 

sir 

103 

90,000,000 

110,600 

2.CI 

«!B2t 

13  10 

*m 

103 

8.000 

00,  GOO,  000 
1(10,300.0611 

704,582 
1,015,000 

222,550 
317,037 

1,000 
1,000 

T.are 

3 

131,070 

20s!  032 

18  00 

"I'as 

lOS 

1,M0 

ii,ua.B7o 

160,000 

2 

41,757 

7,558 

10,001 

40,868 

050 

0,000.000 

62.500 

20,207 

488 

14,327 

23,001 

17  77 

487 

107 

1.W0 

88,511.01* 

0.78 

75,088 

5,02* 

49,308 

75,253 

1,300 

IS.  000. 000 

186,743 

44,482 

14  88 

880 

100 

1,100 

12,100,000 

127,200 

8.  SO 

48,94= 

3,872 

24,4nB 

35,951 

507 

10,015,775 

223,753 

s.\ 

48,734 

1,023 

27,430 

80,770 

12  35 

2  40 

Ul 

U^M» 

282.820 
70,903 

806,000 

ITS 

10,«»,B« 

88,500 

"7.45 

1,495 

623,086 

14  09 

■"bm 

U8 

1S.7S0.W8 

»K,200 

8.21 

B4.0O7 

1,086 

30,K70 

88,200 

IS  89 

398 

« 

8.000,000 

80,500 

4.7 

28,350 

1,845 

16,078 

24,620 

14  17 
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Table  II. — Avwjoge  expenses  per  oapitn  of  daily  average  attendance  in  dtypuhUe  sehooU, 


Cities. 


Kewton,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass • 

San  Francisco,  Col 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Denver,  Colo 

Xowport,R.I 

Salem,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Da^-ton,  Ohio 

New  York,  N.Y 

San  Jos6,  Cal 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Haverhill,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Omaha,  Kobr 

CooncO  Bluffs,  Iowa 

Now  Haven,  Conn 

Zanesville,  Ohio 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y 

Orange,  N.J 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Worcester,  Mass 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Fort  Waj-ne,  Ind 

Springfield,  Mass 

Ljuchburg,  Va 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Lonisvillo,  Ky 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Newark,  N.J 

•ChilUcothe,  Ohio 

Des  Moines  (west  side),  Iowa . . . . . 

Lynn,  Mass 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

KuoxvUle,  Tenn 

Kingston,  N.Y 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

(xeorgetown;  D.  0 i 

Washington,  D.  0 i 

Watertown,  N.Y 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Fitohbnrg,  Mass 
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g  i 
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25  M 
24  00 
23  40 
22  49 
22  03 
21  38 
20  95 
20  91 
20  81 
20  39 
20  08 
10  89 
19  84 
19  15 
18  45 
18  41 
18  06 
17  81 
17  77 
17  65 
17  37 
17  25 
17  24 
17  06 
17  01 
16  98 
16  84 
16  72 
16  C3 
16  40 
16  89 
16  30 
16  12 
16  12 
16  00 
16  00 
16  00 
15  06 
15  91 
15  77 
15  57 
15  49 
15  33 

15  26 

16  13 
15  10 
15  07 
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1 1 
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$7  63 

10  21 

4  80 


6  11 

7  25 
6-29 

4  86 
424 

7  63 
9  81 
660 

5  40 
477 
4  96 

6  37 
584 
4  13 

8  89 
4  07 

3  65 

7  46 

8  07 

4  84 

5  93 

3  23 

4  14 

3  82 
8  17 

4  66 

6  32 

3  49 

4  19 
4  33 
4  25 

10  00 
4  23 
88 
800 
4  92 
4  79 
1  13 
8  63 
840 

640 

6  11 
4  95 
3  74 


Citifii. 


Rochester,  N.  Y 

Wilkes-Barre  (3d  district),  Pa  . . 

Adrian,  Mich 

Covington,  Ky 

Trenton,  N.J 

New  London,  Conn 

St  Paul,  Minn 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Newbnryix)rt,  Mass 

Portland,  Me 

Taunton,  Mass 

Portsmouth,  Ya 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

Scranton  (4th  district),  Pa 

Canton,  Ohio 

Cohoes,  N.Y 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Troy,  N.Y 

Titusville,  Pa 

Norristown,  Pa 

Ehnira,  N.Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Rocklshmd,  HI 

Springfield,  HI 

Utica,  N.Y 

Chester,  Pa 

Richmond,  Ya 

Saginaw,  Mich 

Vicksburg,  Miss 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norwalk,  Conn 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Long  Ishmd  City,  N.  Y 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Anbnm,  N.Y 

Nashua,  N.H 

Holyoke,  Mass 

Weymouth,  Mass 

Elizabeth,  N.J 

Decatur,  HI 

Logansport,  Ind 

Belleville,  HI 

Allegheny,  Pa 

Savannah,  Ga 

Newburgh,  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Erie,  Pa 
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14  68 
14  64 
14  55 
14  50 
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14  31 
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14  17 
14  16 
14  15 
14  09 
14  04 
14  01 
13  94 
13  04 
13  92 
13  89 
13  89 
13  77 
13  73 
13  70 
13  67 
13  65 
13  62 
13  51 
13  50 
13  50 
13  46 
13  45 
13  43 
13  36 
13  22 
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13  16 
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13  10 
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13  00 
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800 
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Cities 


I«ockpori,N.Y 

Aknm,(niio 

Padacah,  Ky 

3Caoon,Ga 

BtnghMnton,  N.  Y...., 
I^eaven  worth,  Kan* . . 

IVlieeling,  W.  Ya 

Chftttjmoog%  Teim. . . . 
New  Bronswiok,  N.  J 

Borne,  N.Y 

Camden,  K.J... , 

Chicago,  HI. 

Lawrenoe,  Kan* , 

Kew  Britain,  Conn... 

Oaw^o.N.Y 

PottoTil]e,Pa 

Peoria,  lU 

Baeine,Wia 

Paterson,  N.J 

liansfleld.  CNiio 

Pooghkeepaie,  K.  Y. . 

Bloomington,  111 

Syraciue,  If .  Y 

Lewiaton,  lie 

StoabenTille,  Ohio . .. 


$12  57 

$8  06 

12  68 

208 

12  51 

288 

12  51 

128 

12  36 

240 

12  20 

8  00 

12  28 

886 

12  27 

255 

12  25 

281 

12  22 

227 

12  16 

507 

12  13 

405 

12  09 

565 

12  00 

8  50 

1106 

449 

11  Oi 

667 

U  02 

861 

11  80 

260 

1174 

404 

1165 

8  10 

U62 

440 

U57 

887 

U88 

820 

U26 

546 

U24 

268 

CitlM. 


Bay  City,  Mioh 

East  Saginaw,  Idoh. 

Joliet,Ill 

Schenectady,  N.  Y . . 

Mazlboio',l£aas 

Beading,  Pa 

Galeabnrg,  Bl 

Alton,  Bl 

Janesvillflk  Wia 

Alexandria^  y a 

ColombuB,  Ga 

Newport,  Ky 

New  Castle,  Pa 

WilliAmsport,Pa... 

Warwick,  R.  I 

Hannibal,  ^o 

Honston,  Tex 

Altoona,  Pa 

I>anyille,Pa < 

Shenandoah,  Pa. 

Carbondale,  Pa 

A  «^  in  ft  Mass ....... 

Baogor,  Me 

Woonsocket,BI.. 


$1120 

1107 

10  88 

10  62 

10  80 

10  80 

10  18 

10  10 

10  00 

006 

062 

0  40 

033 

0  05 

844 

8  21 

706 

7  57 

6  51 

644 

5  70 

(15 

11 


$8  87 
5  41 
280 
4  13 
261 
410 
841 
260 
243 
2  81 
221 


4  74 
2  78 


2  74 
82 
268 
2  01 
218 
128 


84) 
88 


630 


The  following  extracts  are  from  Dr.  John  D.  Philbrick's  interesting  report  of  the 
Boston  public  schools  for  the  present  year: 

How  much  is  done  in  city  schools  f  Upon  this  point  Dr.  Philbrick  says,  substan- 
tially :  The  essential  statistical  items  to  be  considered  are,  first,  the  proportion  of  school- 
able children  educated,  and,  second,  the  proportion  of  the  pupils  found  in  different 
grades.    The  following  table  exhibits  those  data  for  St.  Louis  and  Boston : 


Population  (estimated) 

Pupils  belanging 

Perooitage  in  lowest  year 

Peneotage  in  lowest  three  years 
Percentage  in  the  highest  yesr . . 
Pwcentage  fai  high  schoola 


St  Lonis. 

Boston. 

450,000 

350,000 

25,886 

46.026 

3&00 

17.60 

67.04 

42.87 

2.86 

8.18 

8.24 

4.48 

Boston  supports  96  special  schools,  namely,  1  Kindergarten,  2  schools  for  licensed 
minors,  1  for  deaf-mutes,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  CTening  high  school,  and  5 
erening  drawing  schools.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  these  schools  was 
3^897;  and  the  ayerage  attendance  1,918.    The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  was 
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177,  and  their  salaries  amoniited  to  $47,053.07,  against  101  teachers  receiving  salaries 
amounting  to  $26,526.34  in  1872. 

The  evening  high  school  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  institutions.  Tlie 
average  number  belongin^^  for  the  six  months  ending  April,  1877,  was  950 ;  the  average 
attendance  for  the  time  was  352,  of  which  number  242  were  males  and  110  females. 
The  number  of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  11,  giving  an  average  of  32  scholars 
to  a  teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principaL  The  course  of  study,  comprising  both  tech- 
nical and  liberal  branches,  is  not  subject  to  such  limitations  as  are  applied  to  the  day 
schools,  but  new  branches  are  added  to  the  curriculum  whenever  they  are  desired  by 
a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  new  class. 

The  several  evening  elementary  schools  which  were  in  operation  £rom  October,  1876, 
to  April,  1877,  registered  5,175  pupils.  The  average  number  belonging  was  2,142,  and 
the  average  attendance  1,205,  of  whom  there  were  males  851,  females  354.  The  num- 
ber of  teachers,  including  principal,  was  139,  giving  an  average  of  9.8  pupils  to  each 
teacher,  exclusive  of  the  principal. 

In  the  evening  drawing  schools  1,244  pupils  were  registered ;  the  average  number 
belonging  was  635,  and  the  average  attendance  279,  viz,  males  235,  females  44.  The 
instruction  was  given  by  13  teachers.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher, 
•xclusi  ve  of  the  principal,  was  23. 

Special  schools  form  an  important  feature  of  many  city  reports.  Other  cities  of 
Massachusetts  follow  the  example  of  the  capital.  Thus,  Worcester  reports  1  evening 
school  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  4  for  both  sexes,  and  5  free  evening  drawing  schools,  also  for 
both  sexes.  Philadelphia  maintained  51  night  schools  for  1877,  in  which  were  reg- 
istered 14,672  pupils  of  both  sexes.  The  unusually  large  attendance  of  mechanics  in 
these  schools  indicates  their  practical  importance.  Pittsburgh  reports  65  evening 
schools  under  the  conduct  of  27  male  and  48  female  teachers.  The  total  number  of 
pupils  registered  in  these  was  4,267  and  the  average  attendance  1,860,  of  whom  1,560 
were  boys  and  300  girls.  The  teachers'  salaries  amounted  to  |7,598.95,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  reckoned  on  average  attendance,  of  $4.08.  In  addition  to 
these  literary  schools  there  wore  65  industrial  evening  schools,  employing  4  male  and 
1  female  teacher.  To  these  183  pupils  were  admitted  and  the  total  average  attendance 
was:  boys,  103;  girls,  3.  The  amount  of  teachers'  salaries  was  (600,  or  a  cost  per 
pupil  per  term  of  65  nights,  on  average  attendance,  of  $5.65.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  mostly  young  men  who  are  engaged  during  the  day  in  the  shops  and  found- 
ries of  the  city,  and  such  is  the  interest  that  not  a  single  case  of  misconduct  has  been 
reported  in  any  one  of  the  several  schools  in  operation  during  the  last  three  years. 
Baltimore  has  7  evening  schools  for  white  and  4  for  colored  pupils.  The  Baltimore 
City  College  crowns  the  public  advantages  secured  to  boys.  Cincinnati  reports  15 
night  schools,  4  of  which  are  for  colored  pupils.  In  these  were  enrolled  3,631  pupils, 
an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent,  on  the  average  yearly  enrolment  from  1869  to  1877.  In 
the  night  high  school  were  registered  703  males  and  103  females.  The  average  age  of 
pupils  in  the  night  schools  for  whites  was  16  years;  of  those  in  the  schools  for  colored 
pupils,  nearly  25  years.  Book-keeping  and  drawing  receive  special  attention  in  the 
night  high  school  course. 

Respecting  the  importance  of  studying  othei;  school  systems  as  well  as  our  own.  Dr. 
Philbrick  justly  observes: 

Among  the  means  of  educational  improvement  and  progress  nothing  is  so  useful  as 
the  study  of  other  schools  and  systems.  It  is  only  by  comparison  that  we  arrive  at 
a  true  estimate  of  the  character  of  a  school  system.  In  times  past  we  have  suffered 
from  this  fault.  If  we  would  unlearn  old  prejudices  and  learn  new  excellences  we 
must  go  beyond  the  smoke  of  our  own  chimneys. 

In  pursuance  of  this  principle,  Dr.  Philbrick  obtained  permission  to  visit  schools  in 
other  cities,  and  brought  back  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  city  the  results  of  his  carefbl 
examination. 

The  opposite  systems  of  organization  which  have  prevailed  in  the  school  boards  of 
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<mr  conntiy  are  fully  described  in  liis  valaable  report.    On  this  sabject  Dr.  Philbrick 
writes: 

The  system  of  education  in  each  city  visited  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of 
education^  of  which  the  number  of  members  is  not  at  all  proportioned  to  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Cincinnati  board  is  the  largest  in  propor- 
tion to  its  population,  and  the  New  York  board  the  smallest.  Pittsburgh,  with  a 
population  of  about  one-ninth  of  that  of  New  York,  has  a  board  more  than  50  per 
cent,  larger;  Louisville,  with  a  population  less  than  a  third  of  that  of  St.  Louis, 
has  a  board  of  equal  size.  The  boards  dififer,  not  only  in  the  proportion  of  members, 
but  also  in  respect  to  mode  of  election  and  tenure  of  office.  Thus,  in  Cincinnati,  Lou- 
isville, and  St.  Louis  they  are  elected  by  the  people  in  the  several  wurds,  to  serve 
for  two  years,  one-half  going[  out  of  office  each  year.  In  New  York  the  members  are 
appointed  by  the  mayor,  without  regard  to  ward  representation,  to  hold  office  for 
three  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year :  and  at  Pittsburgh  the  term  of  office  is 
the  same,  but  the  members  are  elected,  one  for  each  subdistrict  or  ward,  by  its  board 
of  school  directors,  which  is  itself  chosen  by  the  people. 

The  organization  of  the  school  boards  in  western  cities  presents  two  types,  of  which 
the  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  boards  are  the  most  characteristic  examples.  The  St. 
Louis  board  has  only  twelve  standing  committees,  of  which  only  three  have  direct 
reference  to  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline,  the  other  nine  being  busi- 
ness committees.  The  Cincmnati  board  of  education,  on  the  other  hand,  has  twenty- 
five  standing  committees.  In  addition  to  this  formioable  array  of  standing  commit- 
tees, there  are  thirhjr-four  subcommittees  on  districts  and  schools.  Nor  does  this 
complete  the  list.  The  union  board,  composed  in  part  of  members  of  the  board  of 
education,  which  has  charge  of  the  high  schools,  employs  no  less  than  fifteen  commit- 
tees, so  that  the  management  of  the  whole  system  of  schools  is  shared  by  seventy-four 
committees.  The  St.  Louis  type  may  be  designated  the  type  of  simpUcity  and  cen- 
tralization; the  Cincinnati,  the  type  of  complexity  and  decentralization. 
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The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts  for  1877  (pp.  229-251)  con- 
tains a  paper  on  the  **  Sanitation  of  public  schools  in  Massachusetts,"  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lln- 
coln^  of  Boston,  "based  on  returns  from  nearly  all  the  school  buildings  in  Boston,  the 
total  actually  in  use  being  159,  with  an  attendance  of  46,418;  also  from  schools  not  in 
Boston,  estimated  to  number  400,  with  40,000  children,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  corre- 
sponding school  population."  The  results  of  the  inquiries  are  summarized  as  follows : 
"The  drainage  of  country  school  sites  is  reported  as  bad  in  one-seventh  of  the  cases ; 
in  Boston,  in  a  few."  Complaints  are  made  of  "  dampness  of  walls  or  floors;  stagnant 
water  in  neighborhood ;  house  originally  set  too  low  for  drainage ;  entire  absence  of  sun- 
light in  a  room."  "  The  ventilation  is  very  generally  said  to  be  poor."  Complaints  are 
made  of  ''misdirection  of  funds  by  which  exterior  ornament  is  added,  to  the  neglect  of 
essential  portions  of  the  ventilating  apparatus."  ''  Bad  location  of  ventilators  in  the 
room ;  coldness  of  floor,  with  undue  heat  of  upper  air ;  inattention  to  the  state  of 
the  atmosphere  on  the  part  of  teachers,  and  sudden  opening  of  windows  in  cold 
weather."  ''A  cellar  or  basement  is  absent  in  a  number  of  coimtry  schools."  Com- 
plaints concerning  closets,  both  in  and  out  of  doors,  are  almost  universal.  Offensive 
odors  are  usually  complained  of;  a  very  few  aggravated  cases  are  given.  The  Bos- 
ton city  board  of  health,  in  1876,  said,  concerning  this  evil :  "  The  odors  escaping 

•  •  •  pervade  the  school  rooms,  causing  nausea,  compelling  the  teachers  to  close 
the  doors  and  windows  to  exclude  the*  disgusting  scent,  which  even  then  penetrates 
the  rooms,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is  warm  and  muggy  and  the  scholars  are 
most  in  need  of  pure  air  from  without."  The  diseases  mentioned  as  resulting  from 
this  are  "  catarrhs,  dyspepsia,  debility,  diarrhcBa,  dysentery,  and  zymotic  disease," 
"  The  amount  of  simple  ordinary  debility  due  to  a  slowly  acting  cause  is  often  very 
hard  to  estimate.  •  •  •  That  such  debility  may  be  produced  by  •  •  *  living 
in  an  air  containing  fecal  odors  simply  is  certain ;  and  from  this  debility  up  to  the 
production  of  headaches^  with  slight  fever,  or  of  violent,  even  rapidly  fatal,  cases  of 
typhoid,  there  are  all  possible  gradations.  *  *  *  The  connection  of  diphtheria, 
scarlatina,  dysentery,  and  diarrhcsa  with  foul  odors  and  bad  drains  is  now  admitted 
to  be  a  iactf  though  not  always  a  traceable  one." 
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In  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Wisconsin  for  1876  (pp.  38-43)  we 
find  the  following  on  ventilation : 

Systems  of  schooling  do  not  f&ll  within  our  province ;  bnt  tl  e  constmotion  of  edi- 
fices in  which  the  business  of  training  shall  be  carried  on  is  of  paramount  importance, 
npon  the  evidence  before  us,  when  we  contemplate  the  physical  wrecks  which  have 
resulted  from  the  continual  stress  on  muscle  and  nerve  involveil  in  our  efforts  to  extend 
the  blessing  of  intellectual  culture  to  the  rising  generation.  •  *  •  Prox>er  ventila- 
tion is  impossible  unless  our  buildings  are  so  constructed  as  to  permit  of  the  best  proc- 
esses being  carried  out  in  their  integrity.  *  *  *  It  is,  indeecL  too  true  that  in  many 
buildings,  private  as  well  as  public,  upon  which  large  sums  have  been  expended,  a 
difference  of  from  12^  to  15^  may  be  found  between  the  heat  of  the  room  at  6  feet 
from  the  floor  and  that  of  the  floor  it-self.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  said,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  very  costly  structure,  that  the  children  taught  therein  must  stand  uxK>n  their 
heads  if  their  feet  were  to  be  kept  warm  and  their  brains  cool  during  tuition.  *  *  • 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  necessity  for  additional  floor  room  in  school  buildiuffs. 

*  *  *  Many  persons  suppose  that  if  the  requisite  si)ace  in  cubic  feet  is  given  for 
e«ach  individual,  it  matters  not  whether  it  is  supplied  in  height  or  in  breadth.  No 
ei^r  could  be  more  pernicious.  The  breathing  room  of  the  individual  must  be  com- 
paratively near  to  his  own  level,  and  unless  it  is  suflicient  to  protect  him  from  breath- 
ing the  impurities  emitted  from  his  own  and  the  neighboring  lungs  and  bodies,  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  x>oisoned  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  noxious  efiluvia  which 
every  animal  emits.  •  *  *  Tne  most  moderate  space  assumed  to  be  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  health  is  25  feet  of  floor  space  and  300  cubic  feet  of  air  space, 
with  the  proper  ventilation,  for  each  pupil.  •  •  •  When  that  provision  has  been 
supplied,  the  stigma  will  be  removed  from  our  school  system,  that  it  causes  three* 
fourths  of  all  the  cases  of  lung  disease  known  to  prevail  among  children. 

The  same  article  says : 

Our  school  system,  which  is  oppressive  to  both  sexes,  is  specially  injurious  to  girla 
at  the  age  when  they  are  approaching  womanhood.  *  *  *  It  is  a  fact  within  the 
knowledge  of  every  expert,  that  our  school  buildings  appear  to  have  been  constructed 
with  the  express  design  to  superadd  physical  exhaustion  to  the  other  destructive  forces 
that  threaten  the  lives  of  the  future  mothers  of  America. 

The  report  of  the  same  board  for  1877  (pp.  42,  43)  gives  the  results  of  some  analyBCS 
made  by  Professor  Daniells,  of  the  State  university,  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  school 
buildings  in  Madison.  In  one,  **m  10,000  volumes  of  air  he  found  carbon  dioxide  to 
the  extent  of  7.7;  •  *  •  in  the  high  school  room,  •  *  *  in  10,000  volumes  of 
air,  8.74  of  carbon  dioxide ;  in  the  same  building,  room  of  second  grade,  10,000  volumes 
of  air  contained  11.9  of  carbon  dioxide;  *  *  *  and  the  worst  result  of  all,  in  the 
fifth  ward  school,  in  the  primary  room,  at  3  p.  m.,  on  the  22d  of  March,  there  being  54 
pupils  present,  one-fifth  less  than  the  whole  number  in  the  grade,  10,000  volumes  of 
air  exhibited  25.6  of  carbonic  dioxide,  or  five  times  the  maximum  quantity  which, 
under  natural  conditions,  may  be  found  in  the  atmosphere  and  respired  without  danger. 
The  ill  effects  which  must  have  residted,  and  which  doubtless  are  continuing  to  result, 
to  the  constitutions  of  the  children  from  breathing  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide, 
mephitic  gases  and  exhalations,  and  dead  decomposing  animal  matter,  in  air  largely 
deficient  in  oxygen,  the  life  sustaining  property,  cannot  be  described  in  any  adequate 
degree ;  but  the  imagination  of  the  discreet  reader  will  not  fail  to  suggest  that  the 
largest  benefit  to  be  hoped  frt>m  school  training  at  that  age  could  not  offset  the  terrible 
evils  which  such  an  atmosphere  must  entail.^' 

The  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Louisiana  for  1877  (pp.  72,  73)  presents 
the  following  statement  from  one  of  the  sanitary  inspectors  of  New  Orleans: 

I  must  earnestly  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  school  rooms  the 
children  are  horribly  overcrowded.  To  appreciate  the  extent  of  this  outrageous  treat- 
ment of  little  children,  consider  by  contrast  a  properly  constructed  buildiug,  such  as 
the  McDonogh  School,  which  allows  for  each  pupil  2:^.02  feet  of  superficial  spa^'.e  and 
345.30  feet  cubic  space,  and  some  of  these  marked  '^bad,''  which  allow  to  each  child 
6.86  superficial  feet  and  75.43  cubic  feet  space,  and  others  which  ffive  but  4.77  supeiv 
ficial  and  51.79  cubic  feet  of  space,  while  others  finally  allow  only  3.81  of  superficial  and 
30.48  cubic  feet  to  each  person.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  manner  in  which  these 
poor  children  are  not  only  crowded,  bnt  packed,  the  ceilings  and  the  openings  inade- 
quate to  afford  such  ventilation  and  light  as  are  indispensable  to  health  and  comforts 

*  *    *    When  cold  or  wet  necessitates  the  closing  of  doors  and  windows,  the  atmosr 
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phere  is  quickly  oonverted  into  suoli  an  intolerable  stench  as  to  force  a  oompTomise 
■with  the  weather,  and  these  have  to  be  opened  partly ;  when  this  is  done,  the  children, 
are  subjected  to  iiregnlar  currents  of  cola  damp  air.  a  most  fruitful  source  of  illness. 
A  heated  stove  in  such  a  room  only  adds  a  powerful  source  of  vitiation. 

The  president  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Maryland,  in  his  report  for  1876  and 
1877  (pp.  XXV f  xxvi),  considers  the  hygienic  condition  of  schools,  especially  as  affecting 
the  eyesight  of  the  pupils.    He  says : 

That  eye  diseases  are  alarmingly  on  the  increase,  especially  in  large  cities,  is  a  lamen- 
table fact,  which  should  force  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  sanitary  and  educational 
anthorities  of  the  State.  Many  of  the  eye  troubles,  especially  near-sightedness,  una  ues- 
tionably  originate  durins  scnool  life,  and  ever  afberwaids  render  the  eyes  of  the 
sufferers  more  liable  to  take  on  destructive  diseases.  Defective  ventilation,  imperfect 
lighting,  badly  arranged  desks,  crowded  school  rooms,  and  over  zeal  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  in  forcing  the  brain  at  the  expense  of  other  orsans  are  some  of  the  preventable 
causes  of  eye  diseases  among  our  school  going  population.  Near-sightedness,  when 
thus  acquired,  not  only  annoys  the  individual  sufferer  for  the  rest  of  life,  but  may  be 
transmitted  to  the  next  generation  by  *'  hereditary  taint,"  so  that  our  improved  civili- 
sation, under  educational  pressure,  will  in  time  ingraft  bad  eyes  upon  our  whole  peo- 
ple. •  «  •  The  paramount  importance  of  strong  eyesight,  especially  to  that  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens  who,  from  the  inexorable  logic  of  necessity,  must  either  educate 
their  cbildron  in  the  public  schools  or  permit  them  to  grow  up  in  absolute  ignorance, 
is  beyond  all  question ;  and  hence  it  behooves  the  authorities,  both  State  and  munic- 
ipal, not  to  distribute  with  the  incalculable  blessings  of  education  an  evil  of  so  serious 
a  nature  as  defective  vision. 

Prof.  J.  J.  Chisolm  is  now  engaged  in  making  a  scientific  examination  into  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  eyesight  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and 
will  make  a  full  report  for  the  next  biennial  publication  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  Indiana, 
devotes  several  pages  of  his  report  for  1876  (pp.  9G-102)  to  the  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene,  remarking  emphatically: 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  teach  a  successful  school  in  a  poorly  warmed  and  ill 
ventilated  house.  Pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  proper  application  of  the  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  Listlessness,  peevishness,  idleness,  and  mischief  as  frequeutly 
result  from  impure  air  as  from  a  bad  disposition.  Foul  air  irritates  the  body  and 
stupefies  the  mind  certainly  and  quickly.  A  ventilating  a])paratu8  constructed  in  a 
country  school-house  would  pay  for  itself  in  less  than  a  week  in  the  increased  efficiency 
of  the  school.  *  *  *  A  great  deal  of  sickness  among  children  may  be  traced 
directly  to  badly  warmed  and  ventilated  school-houses.  I  believe  also  that  the  founda- 
tions of  permanent  diseases  which  sometimes  manifest  themselves  in  after  life  ore  not 
infirequently  laid  in  the  same  places. 

After  recommending  certain  methods  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  lighting,  he  says: 

It  is  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  school  officers  to  the  evils  here  spoken  of;  it  is 
their  duly  to  apply  the  remedy.  If  they  do  not,  I  think  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the 
Legislature  to  require  them  by  statutory  provision  to  do  so. 

A  committee  api)ointed  by  the  Medico-Legal  Society  to  confer  with  the  school  au- 
thorities of  New  York  City,  **  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  may  promote  the 
health  of  school  children,'^  addressed  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  education  of 
that  city  a  letter,  from  which  the  following  are  extracts :  ^ 

At  the  outset  of  our  inquiries,  our  attention  has  been  arrested  bv  a  report  of  the 
committee  on  by-laws,  &c.,  of  the  board  of  education,  under  date  of  Marcli  15, 1876, 
not  yet  adopted  and  recommending  a  continuance  or  at  best  orAj  slight  modifications 
of  conditions  which  we  are  convinced  are  utterly  inconsistent  with  due  care  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  •  •  *  We  first 
notice  the  conclusion  of  your  committee  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  air  space  required. 
•  •  •  «  jq  fixing  the  sitting  capacity  of  rooms,  the  following  shaU  be  a  minimum 
aUowanoe  of  floor  surface  and  air  space  per  pupil:  In  the  three  lower  grades  of  pri- 
mary schools  and  departments,  five  square  feet  and  seventy  cubic  feet;  in  the  tlm^e 
higher  grades,  six  square  feet  and  eighty  cubic  feet ;  in  the  four  lower  grades  of  gram- 
mar schools,  seven  square  feet  and  ninety  cubic  feet;  in  the  four  higher  grades,  nine 
square  feet  and  one  nnndred  cubic  feet.''  •  •  •  Such  a  capacity  of  school  room 
wotce^  though  confessedly  greater  than  that  which  now  is  and  hitherto  has  been 

>  The  Sanitarian,  voL  iv,  1870,  pp.  210-218, 508. 
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allowed  thousands  of  children  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  loam,  consistent  with  physiological  law  or  witn  the  opinions  upon 
this  subject  of  those  whose  scientific  judgment  is  entitled  to  defeience  and  respect, 
*  *  *  In  regard  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  alone  in  the 
air  wo  breathe,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  authorities.  All 
agree  that  when  it  reaches  the  proportion  of  1  volume  per  1,000,  it  is  dang^erous  to 
hcalfch ;  if  not  immediately,  none  tne  less  certainly  in  its  cumulative  effects.    It  croatea 


a  general  indisj[>osition  of  both  body  and  mind,  stunts  bodily  and  mental  developmenti 
and  particularly  predisposes  to  scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  its  excels  in  crowded 
apartments  is  usually  an  index  of  the  presence  of  otner  deleterious  agents  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  still  other  gases  Mghtftdly  abundant  in  the  school* 
houses  of  New  York,  due  to  the  emanations  from  latrines  and  privies.  For  example : 
Primaiy  School  No.  1,  on  Ludlow  street,  one  of  the  newest  and  best  arranged  and  ap- 
pointea,  besides  being  overcrowded  and  unventilated,  is  tainted  throughout  the  halls, 
and  at  times  bv  way  of  the  fanlights  over  the  doors  in  the  class  rooms,  with  the  odors 
arising  from  the  latrines  in  the  basement,  which  are  emptied  only  "  once  or  twice  a 
week.''  The  seating  capacity  of  this  building  is  given  as  1,700;  actual  register. 
1,440;  attendance  l,t)29;  square  feet  in  12  rooms,  3,264;  cubic  feet  in  the  several 
class  rooms  varying  from  33  to  41  for  each  child  I  •  •  •  That  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  exposed  to  poisons  generated  by  means  of  these  foul  and  dis- 
gusting latrines,  only  to  economize  the  water  needed  to  keep  well  constructed  water- 
closets  in  order,  is  simply  inhuman  and  ought  to  be  at  once  amended. 

The  habit  of  wetting  coal  in  bulk  in  the  cellars,  which  is  sometimes  practiced,  causes 

it  to  emit  poisonous  gases  deleterious  to  health,  and  it  should  be  forbidden. 

•  ••  •  «  •  • 

Lofty  ceilingp  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  principal  means  of  insuring  a  sufiScient 
measure  in  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  Unless  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  room,  a  lofty  ceiling  only  makes  that  portion  of  space  above  the  tops  of  the 
windows  a  receptacle  for  foul  air,  which  accumulates  and  remains  to  vitiate  the  stratum 
below. 

In  fixing  the  ''sitting  capacity,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the 
allowance  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  constant  admission  and  chauge  of  air. 
*  *  *  If  the  cubic  sjj^ace  be  small,  the  means  for  chauge  of  air  must  be  large  in  the 
inverse  ratio.  Thus,  with  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  air  at^ 
a  healthy  standard  it  must  be  chauged  thirty  times  an  hour,  which  is  not  practicable 
without  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  dangerous  currents.  •  •  *  Every 
individual  actually  poisons  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  To  ]prevent  this,  thirty 
cubic  feet,  at  the  least,  should  be  provided  hourly,  which  proportion,  for  five  hours' 
daily  school  session,  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  compatible  with  effi- 
cient ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to  draughts. 

The  same  committee,  in  a  subsequent  report,  dwells  upon  the  injustice  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  law  while  the  school  buildings  are  in  their  present  conditiou : 

.School-houses  where  young  children  are  herded  and  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere,  in  constrained  positions,  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  would 
be  cruelty  to  animals,  not  to  speak  of  tender  little  ones,  to  add  to  this  torture  by  in- 
crease of  numbers  without  increased  accommodation.  The  idea  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance under  these  circumstances  is  preposterous,  and  at  variance  with  all  wide  and 
beneficent  law  and  the  commoa  rights  of  humanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877,*  where  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  was  under  discussion.  Dr.  Agnew  said: 

There  is  a  school  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenth  ward,  where  there  are  on  an  average  about  1,600  children  in  the 
primary  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  blackboard  exercises  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  the  gallery  classes  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move.  *  *  *  It  would  be  accounted  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  them  under 
such  unsanitary  conditions ;  how  much  more  is  it  cruelty  to  children  to  keep  them 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  society,  February  7,  1877,  Dr.  CSullivan  stated  :> 

It  is  but  a  dai 
York], 
there  sixty- 
tide  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  distant.  *    *    Through  this  small  window  tCoy 

>The  SMiitaiian,  March,  1877,  pp.  124, 125.  >Ibid.,  May,  1877,  pp.  20tf,jyjU 
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received  all  tlio  li^ht  they  had^  and  it  was  admitted  bo  as  to  strike  their  books  imme- 
diately over  the  right  shoulder.  When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediately  into 
the  playground,  and  the  watercloset  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  efflavium 
could  not  help  out  enter  with  all  its  freshness  into  the  school  room.  •  •  •  This 
was  all  the  ventilation  and  light  provided.  I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pri- 
mary department,  and  there  I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the 
children  seated  as  close  as  they  could  be  packed,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  principal 
that  the  gloom  was  so  great  on  a  dark  da^  that  the  little  ones  could  not  seethe  figures 
on  the  blackboard.  •  »  •  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  school  edmces, 
"  erected  at  great  expense,''  because  of  the  **  modem  improvements,''  by  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  •  •  •  x  went  up  into  the  top  or  highest  floor,  the  male  department, 
*  *  *  and  there  I  found,  with  but  one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  light  entered  in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene — 
and  there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  childreu.  And  to  add  to  the  insalubrious 
Btate  of  affairs,  the  waterclosets  used  by  the  teachers  were  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  class  room,  and  communicated  with  it  by  an  open  window  I  And  I  have  been 
informed  •  •  •  that  there  is  a  new  school-house  on  the  west  side  *  *  *  in 
which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  throughout.^ 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1875  (pp.  43-61  and  76, 
79,  and  80)  contains  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  111  schools  in  10  school-houses  of 
that  city,  "representing,  so  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  distinguishing  quality:'' 

The  time  chosen  in  each  instance  was  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  or  of  the  after- 
noon session,  when  the  room  had  been  occupied  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  the  air 
would  probably  be  found  at  its  worst.  A  specimen  of  the  air  was  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  jar  being  filled  at  the  level  of  the  scholars'  heads.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  taken  at  the  floor  level  and  at  the  level 
of  the  pupils'  heads.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  window  sashes  and  of  the  ventilat- 
ing registers,  whether  open  or  shut,  was  noted ;  and  a  note  was  also  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  sense  of  smell,  with  the  number  of  desks  in  the  room  and  the 
number  of  cliildren  present.  •  *  *  Parkes,  the  eminent  English  authority  on 
hygiene,  •  *  •  has  found  that  the  organic  products  of  respiration  begin  to  be 
manifest  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  an  innabited  room  reaches  the  proportion 
of  .6  per  1.000.  •  •  •  Pettenkofer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  German  sanitarians, 
makes  the  limit  of  puritv  .7  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  thousand  volumes  of  air,  beyond 
which  an  unwholesome  degree  of  vitiation  begins. 

The  smallest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  any  of  the  111  rooms  examined  was 
.57,  the  greatest  3,  and  the  average  of  aU  the  rooms  was  1.18.  Concerning  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms,  it  is  said : 

Some  notion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  health  of  a  continued  exposure  to  a  super- 
heated atmosphere  which  is  at  the  same  time  vitiated  by  respiration  may  be  ob- 
tained by  entering  almost  any  of  our  school  rooms  at  the  latter  part  of  a  half  day's 
session  in  midwinter.  To  a  sensitive  person  leaving  the  outer  air  and  coming  at  once 
into  such  a  room,  the  impression  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  blast  of  hot  foul 
air  is  sickening.  The  marvel  is  that  children  do  not  more  frequently  succumb  to  the 
inevitably  depressing  influence  of  such  imwholesome  conditions.  *  *  •  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  safe  standard  rule  that  the  temperature  of  school  rooms  should  range 
between  65°  and  68^*  Fahrenheit  (18.5°  and  20°  centigrade).  It  need  hardly  be  stated 
here  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  school  rooms  is  above  68°,  and  that  a  point  in 
excess  of  70°  is  very  commonly  found.  *  *  *  If  anything  is  worse  than  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  artincial  heat,  it  is  the  quick  transition  to  the  opxK)site  extreme.  It  is 
a  firequent  thing  in  school  room  experience  that  the  teacher,  becoming  suddenly  aware 
that  the  air  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  directs  that  the  window  sashes  oe  opened  at  the 
top  to  effect  a  speedy  relief.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inevitable  wave  of  cold  out- 
side air  sweeps  over  the  uncovered  heads  of  the  children,  and  a  fresh  accession  of  cases 

iln  the  New  York  Times  of  May  29, 1878,  we  find  the  following:  "At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
health  yesterday  a  report  waa  presented  by  Dr.  Janes  and  Sanitary  Engineer  Nealia  in  relation  to  the 
condition  of  grammar  school  No.  48,  in  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues. 
The  report  set  forth  that  they  found  the  gratings  intended  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  cellar  tightly 
eoveied,  preventing  the  circulation  that  should  keep  the  air  pure.  Jn  one  of  the  dast  rooms  there  waa 
a  leakage  ot  gas  from  a  defective  pipe,  and  it  was  stated  tliat  the  leakage  had  existed  since  the  last 
vaeatioo.  In  another  of  the  class  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  used  for  instruction  in  writing,  the  light  is 
fsadequate,  and  its  continued  use  for  that  purpose  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  sight  of  the  pupila. 
The  ventilating  shafts  from  the  sinks  in  the  yard  terminate  at  the  windows  of  the  class  rooms  on  the 
•eeond  floor,  and  discharge  foul  and  deleterious  odors  into  the  class  rooms  when  the  windows  are  open. 
A  eopy  of  the  zeport  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of  education." 
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of  bronchitifl  or  of  more  seriotiB  pulmonary  affections  is  the  result.  An  instance  of 
this  thinff  was  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  Chapman  SchooL  A  room  showed  at 
the  desk  level  a  temperature  of  77^ ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  lator  ifie  same  room 
was  revisited,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  61.7^,  a  fall  of  15.3<^I  Between  the 
two  visits  the  teacher  had  **  aired "  the  room  to  some  purpose ;  the  air  was  pure 
enough,  surely,  and  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  children  save  warning  that  it 
was  cold  enough  also.    If  sucn  a  sudden  change  should  occur  in  uie  outer  atmosphere 

it  would  be  considered  a  fruitful  cause  of  increased  sickness  in  the  community. 

•  •••••• 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  8x>ecial  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
their  rooms.  *  *  •  The  system  of  flues  and  shafts  as  at  present  disposed  in  school- 
house  construction  must  be  supplemented  by  opened  doors  and  windows. 

This  report,  in  conclusion,  says : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  matter  of  school-house  ventilation  is  discussed  and 
agitated  more  than  its  real  importance  warrants.  »  *  •  The  need  is  not  of  less 
but  of  more  agitation,  not  in  the  direction  of  impracticable  sanitary  speculations,  but 
to  promote  the  realization  of  feasible,  indisputable  sanitary  principles. 

In  1876,  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati^  ordered  a  chemical  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  the  results  are  em* 
bodied  in  their  report  for  that  year.  A  table  is  given  showing  **  the  number  of  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  in  100,000  volumes  of  the  air  of  several  rooms  in  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-six schools  examined."  Concerning  this  table.  Professor  Hough,  who  made  the 
examination,  says:  ''The  foregoing  figures  indicate  most  conclusively  that  in  a  large 
m^ority  of  cases  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms  is  injuriously  defective.  A  very 
large  migority  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  breathing,  for  several  hours 
each  day,  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation  reaches  nearly  if  not  quite  double  that  amount." 
Measurements  were  made  of  265  rooms  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
air  space  allowed  to  each  pupil.  Professor  Hough  estimates  *  *  from  200  to  300  cubic  feet 
as  the  smallest  allowable  air  space  for  each  pupil  under  the  present  methods  of  ven- 
tilation." Of  the  265  rooms  measured  it  was  found  that  ''only  29  afford  300  cubic 
feet  or  more  per  pupil;  236  afford  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  166  afford  less 
than  200  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  22  afford  less  than  108.5  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  and  14 
afford  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil."  Of  these  14,  several  gave  less  than  90  oubio 
feet  per  pupil,  and  one  only  56.7.  "  The  relation  of  these  magnitudes  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  respiration  is  fearful."  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  imperfect 
lighting  of  many  of  the  rooms  as  calculated  to  permanently  injure  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1876-77  (pp.  11, 
12)  contains  the  results  of  an  inspection  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  some 
of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Washington,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  whole  story  of  the  condition  of  the  rooms  inspected  may  be  epitomized  in  a  very 
few  words,  viz :  Alto^ther  insufficient  air  space ;  practically  no  ventilation,  except 
by  windows;  unequal  distribution  of  heat;  coal  gases  from  sheet  iron  and  cidst  iron 
stoves,  and  generally  unsuitable  character  of  the  building.  •  *  *  The  averace 
air  space  to  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  inspected  is  approximately  170  cubic  feet,  the 
air  displaced  by  the  bodies,  desks,  &c.,  not  deducted  (twenty  of  the  buildings 
averaging  much  below  those  figures,  three  bein^  below  100  cubic  feet),  and  had  the 
average  of  the  rooms  been  taken,  it  would  quite  bkely  have  been  found  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  even  below  that  of  the  lowest  building.  With  no  other  than  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  occupants,  therefore,  to  vitiate  the  air,  taking  the  above  averace,  viz, 
.  170  cubic  feet,  the  whole  atmospheric  contents  of  the  rooms  should  be  changed  every 
sixteen  and  a  half  minutes.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  definite  analysis,  we  may 
estimate  approximately  that,  by  the  window  and  door  method,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  deadly  poisonous  property,  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  present  in  most  of 
these  rooms  when  occupied,  is  not  less  than  from  eight  hundredths  to  fifteen  hundredths 

Ser  cent.    *    •    •    An  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  in  respired  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
eath  in  a  short  time,  and  no  person  can  safely  remain  any  long  time  in  an  atmos- 
phere having  more  than  seven  nundredths  i>er  cent,  of  this  gas. 

>  Beport  of  the  Bourd  of  Bealth.  of  Cinciimati,  1870,  pp.  14a-150. 
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Dr.  Edward  R.  Cogswell,  in  his  report  on  tlie  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  p.  353,  says  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city : 

In  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  improper  hygienic  conditions  are  found.    In  some,  a 

{>romineut  defect  is  in  the  method  of  warming;  in  others,  the  trouble  arises  from  the 
ocation  and  condition  of  the  privies  and  urinals ;  while  aflcquate  moans  of  ventilation 
are  wanting  in  nearly  all.  *  *  *  It  too  often  happens  •  ♦  •  that,  owing  to 
the  frequent  changes  in  the  members  of  the  city  goverimient,  the  experience  gained 
by  one  board  in  the  building  of  school-houses  is  lost  to  the  city  when  the  erection 
01  others  becomes  necessary.  Thfe  school  committee,  who  have  the  exclusive  charge 
of  the  schools,  *  *  *  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  school- 
houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  February  7,  1877,  a  paper  on 
''The  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring, 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  says :  * 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that 
vitiated  air  has  a  direct-  irritating  effect  on  all  mucous  membranes ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  its  influence.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated 
atmosphere  and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured  at  mc^  and 
prevented  from  recurring  when  g,  wholesome  supply  of  air  is  obtained,  all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same.  / 

I  have,  then,  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the  primal 
cause,  may  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  may,  and  often  do,  atiect 
not  only  the  working  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  which  may  lead,  even 
to  its  total  destruction. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  January  3, 1877,  the  results  were  presented  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  1,440  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn  :* 

In  Cincinnati,  in  the  district  school,  in  209  pupils  examined,  the  rate  of  near-sight- 
edness was  10  ]>cr  cent.  In  the  intermediate  schools,  in  210  jfupils,  14  ^ter  cent,  were 
near-sighted.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  in  211  scholars,  16  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. In  the  introductory  class  of  the  New  York  College,  29  per  cent,  were  near- 
Bightc<l ;  in  the  freshman  class,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophomore  class,  34.75  per  cent. ; 
in  the  junior  class,  53  per  cent.  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  were  found  to  be  near-sighted;  and 
in  the  collegiate  department,  of  158  students  examined,  28.5  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. There  is  a  striking  correspondence  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
in  Germany ;  both  showing  that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  advanced  grades  of 
the  public  schools.' 

EDUCATION  vs.  POUCE. 

The  expenditure  for  police  in  our  cities  brought  into  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture for  education  presents  many  int^^resting  contrasts.  It  would  naturally  be 
thought  that  all  the  it-ems  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  could  be  furnished  from  the 
recortls  of  every  city  annually ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  education  which  develops  aright  the  whole  man 
must  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  evils  in  human  condition,  and  among  them  to  crime. 
The  most  enthusiastic  would  hardly  claim  that  education  at  its  best  conld  perfect 
human  condition;  they  believe,  however,  in  its  power  to  modify  and  improve.  From 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  records  and  statistics  a  fair  mind  can  hardly  reach 
a  diiferent  conclusion ;  but  a  thorough  investigator  will  scarcely  bo  satisfied  until 
the  data  before  him  shall  include  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  statement.  The  police  expenditure  is  but  a  single  item  in  the  cost  of  crime;  there 
is  also  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  with  the  evils  arising  from  their  constant 
peril,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  courts,  of  jails,  of  penitentiaries,  and  all  oth&t 
expenditure  on  account  of  crime. 

iTbe  Sanitarian,  May,  1877,  p.  201.  >Ibid.,  pp.  122,  123.  "Ibid.,  p.  120^ 
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Comparison  of  municipal  expenditures  for  police  and  education. 


Cities. 


Year. 


San  Fmnciftco,  Cal 1R7G 

Xew  nuvvD,  Conn 1877 

Chlcago,Ill 1876 

Loui»viIle,Ky 1870 

Kcw  OrlcnnH,  La 1877 

BalUinore,Md 1877 

Bonton.Mass 1877 

Dctroit,Mich 1877 

St.  Louis,  Mo 1877 

^Tcreoy  City,X.  J 

Newark,  X.J 1877 

All)any,X.  Y \ 1877 

Brookljni,  X.  Y 1877 

Uuffulo.X".  Y 1877 

Xew  Yoik,X.Y 1877 

Cincinnati,  Ohio j  1877 

Clevelana,  Oliio I  1877 


Philailelphiu,  Pa  . 
Providence,  IL  I. . 
Charleston,  S.  C  .. 
Memphis,  Tonn . ., 
Washinji^on,  D.  C 


1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


Population. 


272,345 

67, 136 

425,000 

125,000 

210,000 

302,839 

341, 010 

110,000 

500.000 

120,000 

120,000 

69,422 

806,099 

143,  594 

1,200,000 

267,000 

138,044 

730,000 

100,  C75 

48,056 

40,226 

106,000 


Police  ezpcnditore. 


TotaL 


$233,050 
76,000 
564.398 
108,079 
325.000 
599, 110 
833,706 
135,000 
464,584 


155,836 
117,089 
815, 491 
225. 000 

3, 292, 400 
271,627 
163.565 

1,437,546 

227.687 

97,281 

140,685 

300,000 


Per 
cajtita. 


$0  85 
1  33 
1  32 
1  34 
1  55 

1  07 

2  43 
1  22 

92 


1  29 

1  69 

2  06 

1  56 

2  74 
1  01 
1  18 

1  01 

2  26 
1  98 

1  23 

2  83 


Educational  expendi- 
ture. 


TotaL 


$867,107 
206.436 
829,429 
285,302 


699, 514 
1, 816, 615 

213.  214 
1, 007, 830 


al29. 125 


3, 316. 880 
673.036 
397.  782 

1.991.364 
202,000 


Per 
capita. 


$3  18 
8  61 
1  95 
228 


2  30 
5  31 

1  98 

2  01 


1  86 


833,766 


2  76 
2  52 
2  88 
2  65 
2  00 


3  15 


a  Total,  including  cxpoudituro  for  buildinpi,  $226,666. 

bThv  rt>ductiou  of  more  than  one-half  ttince  1874  lias  been  accomplished  by  cutting  down  salaries. 

Ill  Albany,  out  of  6,840  arrests,  1,250  wero  of  persons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 

lu  Cleveland,  out  of  7,845  arrests,  59  were  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  419  from 
10  to  15,  and  9o5  from  15  t«  20 ;  a  total  of  1,413  under  20  years  of  ago. 

In  Brooklyn,  out  of  26,857  arrests,  SQ  were  of  cliildreu  under  8  years  of  age,  1,347  from 
8  to  14,  and  4/247  from  14  to  21 ;  a  total  of  5,680  minors. 

In  St.  Louis,  out  of  19,427  persons  arrested,  2,344  wero  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  out  of  2(),683  arrests,  4,915  were  of  minors ;  that  these  were  principally 
youth  with  no  homes  would  seem  to  bo  indicated  by  the  fact  that  4,711  minors  had 
api)lic;d  for  hnlging  at  station  houses. 

In  Cincinnati,  out  of  10,647  arrests,  1,096  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20.  Of  the  whole  number  arri'stod,  10,647,  only  355  were  found  unable  to  read  and 
write. 

In  Detroit,  tlie  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  4,657.  Of  these,  701  could 
neither  rf  ad  nor  write,  and  107  others  could  read  only.  The  number  of  am?sts  under 
20  years  of  age  was  8.')0.  The  superintendent  of  police  says :  **^Vhilo  there  is  abim- 
dant  provision  made  for  boys  who  commit  offenses  cx)gnizable  by  the  State  statutes 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  for  their  detention,  schooling,  and  emidoyment,  there 
is  only  one*  for  the  reception  of  females, viz,  the  house  of  correction ;  and  the  courts  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  thither.  *  »  »  gome  better  provision  than 
that  now  existing  should  be  made  for  them.-' 

In  Buffalo,  in  1877,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  8,^26.  Of  these,  89  wore  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  543  from  10  to  15,  and  1,221  from  15  to  20;  making 
1,853  arrests  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age. 


THE   WAGES  OP  JANITORS: 


LXVII 


JAIOTORS'  WAGES. 

The  following  statemont  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  Janitors  of  school  buildings 
in  certain  cities  was  prepared  last  year.  It  illastrates  the  sort  of  work  often  done  by 
this  Office  in  resx>onse  to  requests  made  by  school  officers.  In  this  cjise  the  informa- 
tion was  desired  by  General  C.  E.  Hovey,  one  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  having  been  found  useful  in  many  places,  it  is  inserted  here  for  the 
use  of  a  larger  constituency. 

In  the  following  replies,  the  number  before  each  indicates  the  city  to  which  the  cor- 
responding number  is  attached  in  the  list  below,  viz : 


1.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

3.  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Chicago,  111. 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Covington,  Ky. 

8.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9.  Denver,  Colo. 

10.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


11.  Detroit,  Mich. 

12.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

13.  Newark,  N.  J. 

14.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

15.  New  Orleaus,  La. 
IG.  Omahn,  Nebr. 

17.  Peoria,  111. 

18.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19.  Providence,  R,  I. 

20.  Quincy,  Dl. 


21.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

24.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

26.  Wasliington,  D.  C. 

27.  Wilmington,  Del. 

28.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Question  1. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in  the 
care  of  a  single  isolated  school  room  heated  by  a  stove  f 

Answers. —  Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  12,  13,  20,  22,  and  25  have  no  isolated  school  rooms.  No. 
3^  ]iay  regulated  by  number  of  classes  in  a  room ;  for  3  classes  or  less,  $8  per  month;  4 
Classes,  $0 ;  5  classes,  810,  &c. ;  50  cents  per  month  for  each  lire.  No.  4,  $4  per  week. 
No.  <i,  $6  per  month,  lB80  per  annum.  No.  8,  ^100.  No.  9,  $5  per  month  (rented  rooms). 
No.  10,  ^  per  month,  when  janitor  does  not  live  in  the  building.  No.  11,  ^.25  per 
month.  No.  14,  $50.  No.  15,  $15  ])er  month.  No.  10,  $290  per  annum.  No.  17,  $5  per 
month  (10  months  to  the  year).  No.  18,  $48  to  $9C;  local  committees  fix  salaries  in 
their  districts.  No.  19,  room  of  50  scholai's,  50  cents  per  week ;  larger  rooms,  75  cents ; 
and  50  cents  for  each  fire.  No.  21,  $8  per  month,  $90  per  annum.  No.  2;{,  $10  per 
moot  li,  $120  ])er  annum.  No.  24,  $29  to  V}0  per  annum.  Nos.  20  and  27,  $48  per  annum. 
No.  28,  $1  per  week,  October  1  to  May  1 ;  50  cents.  May  1  to  October  1. 

Question  2. — Wliat  amount  is  paid  per  mouth  or  per  annimi  for  janitor's  labor  in 
the  care  of  two  or  more  school  rooms  heated  by  stoves  f 


Answers. — No.  1,  two  rooms,  $65  jier  annum.    No.  2,  school  buildings  contain  ten  to 


twenty  rooms,  $2.05  ])er  diem,  and  living  rooms  (furnish  their  own  materials).    No.  0, 


rooms,  $40  per  monlh,  lo<lging,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  11,  two  rooms,  $10.50  per  month. 
Ko.  12,  three  rooms,  $15  per  month ;  five  rooms,  $25 ;  six  rooms,  $.^0 ;  eight  rooms,  ^^ ; 
twenty-two  rooms,  $55.  No.  13,  two  rooms,  $180  per  aimum;  three  rooms,  $240;  four 
rooms,  $300;  five  rooms,  $300.  No.  14,  two  rooms,  $90.  No.  15,  six  to  twelve  rooms, 
$11  ptT  month  and  liMlging.  No.  10,  two  rooms,  $1520  x)er  .annum.  No.  17,  $50  per 
month,  $500  per  annum,  for  twelve  rooms.  No.  18,  two  roonus,  $108  per  annum ;  three 
rooms,  $120  to  $300;  four  rooms,  $140  and  $240 ;  six  rooms,  $240  and  $600;  ten  rooms, 
$t80;  twelve  rooms,  $720;  seventeen  rooms,  with  rent  fsalarles  in  each  district  fixed 
by  local  committee).  No.  19,  50  to  75  cents  jkt  week  for  each  room,  and  50  cents  per 
week  for  each  stove.  No.  20,  two  or  more  roouis,  $3  per  month  each.  No.  21,  two 
rooms,  $8  per  month;  four  rooms,  $12 ;  six  rooms,  $18 ;  ten  rooms,  $30 ;  fourteen  rooms. 
$35  to  $40.  twelve  months  to  the  year;  salaries  varied  by  amount  of  sidewalk  and 
height  of  Duihling.  No.  22,  two  rooms,  $15  to  .$20  per  month;  four  to  six  rooms,  $I>0; 
eigfat  rooms,  $55 ;  twelve  rooms,  $75 ;  sixteen  rooms,  §95 ;  eighteen  rooms,  $100.  No. 
23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180  i)er  annum ;  buildings  with  number  of  rooms,  $5 
per  room.  No.  24,  two  rooms,  $1:j2;  three  rooms,  $212;  five  rooms,  $230.  No.  2t),  $:i6 
per  annom  for  each  room.  No.  27,  six  rooms,  stoves,  $125  ])er  annum.  No.  28, 30  cents 
per  week  for  each  room,  and  30  cents  for  each  fire ;  in  large  buildings,  $1  per  week 
extra  lor  work  about  yards,  &c. 
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Qnestion  3. — ^What  amonnt  is  paid  -per  month  or  x>^r  anntim  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  school 
rooms  (give  nuubcr  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  hot  air  furnace  f 

Answers. — No.  1,  six  rooms,  $150  per  annum ;  twelve  rooms,  $250.  Nos.  2,  5,  and  15, 
no  answer.  No.  3,  two  female  high  schools,  $;^00  per  annum  each  for  cleaning,  and 
$400  per  annum  each  for  fireman ;  fuur  other  school  buildings,  each  $20  per  month  for 
iireman.  No.  4,  eight  n>oms,  $50  per  month ;  twelve  rooms,  $70  i)er  month.  No.  G, 
two  rooms,  $1(>0  per  annum ;  four  rooms,  $41C ;  eight  rooms,  $()24.  Nos.  7  and  10,  no 
furnaces.  No.  8,  eight  rooms,  $400 ;  twelve  rooms,  $600.  No.  9,  eight  rooms,  2  far- 
naces,  $50  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  4  fiuiiaces,  $50  per  month,  including  rooms  for 
janitor ;  twelve  rooms,  8  furnaces,  $75  i)er  month,  including  rooms,  fuel,  and  gas.  Nos, 
11,  12,  13,  21,  and  28,  no  hot  air  furnaces.  No.  14,  four  rooms,  $200;  seven  rooms, 
$300 ;  eight  rooms,  $350 ;  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  16,  six  rooms,  2  furuac<?8,  $720  per 
annum,  and  living  rooms;  eleven  rooms,  2  furnaces,  $780,  and  living  rooms;  twenty- 
one  rooms,  7  furnaces,  $1,050,  and  living  rooms.  No.  17,  nine  rooms,  $45  per  month 
for  cleaning  (10  months  to  the  year),  and  $40  jier  month  for  Iireman  during  cold  weather. 
No.  18,  six  rooms,  $300  and  rent ;  eight  rooms,  ^'oOO  to  $700 ;  ten  rooms,  $-180  and  s?720 ; 
tw<dvo  rooms,  $750 ;  seventeen  rooms,  $620,  rent  and  fuel  (salaries  n?gulated  by  local 
couiuiittees).  No.  19,  twelve  rooms,  4  furnaces,  $10  per  week.  No.  20,  twelve  rooms, 
$50  ])er  month,  rooms  aud  fuel.  No.  22,  four  rooms,  $:^0  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  $50; 
twelve  rooms,  $75;  fourteen  rooms,  $81.25.  No.  23,  two  rooms,  $15  per  month,  $180 
I)er  annum ;  buildings  with  numl>er  of  rooms,  $5  per  room.  No.  24,  four  rooms,  $220 
per  annimi ;  seven  rooms,  $550.  No.  25,  two  rooms,  $150  jht  annum ;  four  rtKuus,  .$160 ; 
ten  rcK>ms,  $210  per  annum ;  free  academy,  eight  rooms,  $400.  No.  26,  four  rooms,  $300 
per  annum.    No.  27,  six  rooms,  $125  per  annum ;  eight  rooms,  $150. 

Question  4. — ^Wlmt  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  rooms 
(give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  steam  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  fifteen  rooms  and  auditorium,  $45  per  month  for  steam  apparatus 
and  $15  per  month  for  cleaning  (annual  cleaning  extra).  Nos.  2,  5,  and  9,  no  answer. 
No.  3,  Baltimore  City  College,  $1)00,  and  living  rooms.  No.  4,  sixteen  rooms,  $85  per 
month  ;  over  sixteen  rooms,  $85  to  $135,  according  to  character  of  apparatus.  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $100  per  annum;  four  rooms,  $416;  eight  rooms,  $624.  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  15, 
16,  17,  20,  2:5,  27,  no  steam.  No.  8,  twelv^  rooms,  $($00.  No.  10,  thirteen  rooms,  $600 
per  annum,  with  rooms,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  13,  ten  to  fourteen  rooms,  $45  per  mouth; 
larger  buildings,  $50  (12  months  to  the  year).  No.  14,  twelve  rooms,  $550.  No.  18, 
eight  rooms,  $500,  rent,  fuel,  and  light;  twenty  rooms,  $l,iK)0,  and  n»nt.  No.  19,  large 
building,  $14  per  week.  No.  21,  seventeen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $75  i)er  mouth,  $900  i»er 
annum.  No.  22,  ten  to  twelve  n)oms,  ,^>0  to  §60  per  month.  No.  24,  nine  I'ooum,  oliice 
and  hall,  $600;  thirteen  rooms,  $625;  high  school,  nineteen  rooms,  large  assembly  hall, 
and  2  basements,  $900.  No.  25,  twenty- three  rooms,  $450  per  annum.  No.  26,  six 
rooms,  $444;  eight  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,000,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light;  ten  rooms,  1  Iwiler, 
$800,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light ;  sixteen  rooms,  2  boilers,  $1,300,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light ; 
twenty  rooms,  same  as  sixteen ;  (in  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  each  janitor  has  the 
care  of  1  to  4  play  rooms,  teachers'  rooms,  offices,  and  halls).  No.  28,  seventeen  rooms, 
2  buildings,  $1,000  per  annum. 

Question  5. — In  case  janitor's  rooms  (for  himself  and  family)  are  provided  by  the 
public  authorities  in  any  school  building  (or  anywhere),  make  a  separate  note  of  tho 
fact,  and  state  how  much  tho  rent  of  the  same  is  estimated  at. 

Answers.— Nos.  1, 4,  6,  7,  8, 13, 14, 17, 19, 23,  24, 27,  and  28,  none  provided.  Nos.  2, 21, 
22,  and  25,  no  answer.  No.  3,  only  in  Baltimore  City  College,  about  $300.  Nos.  5  and 
20,  janitor's  rooms  are  provided,  but  no  estimate  of  the  rent  is  given.  Nos.  9  and  12, 
$10  per  mouth.  No.  10,  $400,  including  fuel  and  light.  No.  11,  janitor's  rooms  in  largo 
buildings  (12  to  14  rooms),  no  estimate  of  rent.  No.  15,  rooms  for  porter(JSSi»s,  $5  i>er 
month.  No.  16,  janitor's  rooms  in  three  school  buildings,  rent  estimated  resi>ei*tively 
at  $120,  $l.'iO,  and  $240.  No.  18,  janitor's  rooms  provided  in  some  cases,  but  no  estimate 
of  rent.    No.  26,  $150  per  annum. 

Question  6. —  Has  any  reduction  of  the  pay  of  j<anitor8  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  is  any  contemplated  f 

Answers.— Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  25,  26,  and  27,  none. 
Nos.  2,  5.  18,  21,  and  22,  no  answer.  No.  13,  no  change  of  salaries  in  ten  years;  none 
contemplated.  No.  19,  reduction  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  will  be 
made.  No.  23,  salaries  have  been  equalized,  which  has  made  a  reduction  in  the  whole 
of  abont  3.8  per  cent.  No.  24,  a  slight  reduction  is  probable.  No.  28,  in  February, 
1875,  the  pay  of  Janitors  was  equalized,  but  uoithor  raised  nor  lowered  on  tho  whole. 
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—XOiatAt,  BCBOOLS. 


The  following  U  a  comparative  Buniinaiy  of  normal  kLuoIb,  iuatructoiB,  and  puiiila 
i«ported  to  the  Bureau  for  the  ycara  1670  to  1877,  incluiivo: 
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allowed  thousands  of  children  in  the  pablio  schools  of  New  York,  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  learn,  consistent  with  physiological  law  or  with  the  opinions  upon 
this  sabject  of  those  whose  scientific  jaagment  is  entitled  to  deference  and  respect. 

*  *  *  In  regard  to  the  deleterious  effects  of  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  alone  in  the 
air  we  breathe,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  among  competent  authorities.  AH 
agree  that  when  it  reaches  the  nroportion  of  1  volume  per  1,000,  it  is  dangerous  to 
health ;  if  not  immediately,  none  the  less  certainly  in  its  cumulative  effects.  It  createa 
a  general  indisposition  of  both  body  and  mind,  stunts  bodily  and  mental  development* 
and  particularly  predisposes  to  scrofula  and  consumption ;  and  its  excess  in  crowded 
apartments  is  usually  an  index  of  the  presence  of  otner  deleterious  agents  due  to  the 
same  cause. 

But,  besides  these,  there  are  still  other  gases  frightfully  abundant  in  the  school- 
houses  of  New  York,  due  to  the  emanations  from  latrines  and  privies.  For  example : 
Primary  School  No.  1,  on  Ludlow  street,  one  of  the  mtoeitt  and  best  arranged  and  ap- 
pointed, besides  being  overcrowded  and  unvcntilated,  is  tainted  throughout  the  halls, 
and  at  times  by  way  of  the  fanlights  over  the  doors  in  the  class  rooms,  with  the  odors 
arising  from  the  latrines  in  the  basement,  which  are  emptied  only  **  once  or  twice  a 
week.''  The  seating  capacity  of  this  building  is  given  as  1,700;  actual  register. 
1,440;  attendance  1,329;  square  feet  in  12  rooms,  3,264;  cubic  feet  in  the  several 
class  rooms  varying  from  33  to  41  for  each  child  t  *  •  •  That  the  children  in  our 
public  schools  should  be  exposed  to  poisons  generated  by  means  of  these  foul  and  dis- 
gusting latrines,  only  to  economize  the  water  needed  to  keep  well  constructed  water- 
closets  in  order,  is  simply  inhuman  and  ought  to  be  at  once  amended. 

The  habit  of  wetting  coal  in  bulk  in  the  cellars,  which  is  sometimes  |>racticed,  causes 

it  to  emit  poisonous  gases  deleterious  to  health,  and  it  should  be  forbidden. 

•  •  •  •«  •  • 

Lofty  ceiling  are  regarded  by  some  as  a  principal  means  of  insuring  a  sufficient 
measure  in  cubic  feet  for  each  person.  Unless  ventilation  is  secured  for  the  upper  por- 
tion of  a  room,  a  lofty  ceiling  only  makes  that  portion  of  si)ace  above  the  tops  of  the 
windows  a  receptacle  for  foul  air,  which  accumulates  and  remains  to  vitiate  the  stratum 

below. 

•  •••••• 

In  fixing  the  ''  sitting  capacity,"  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  smaller  the 
allowance  the  greater  the  necessity  for  the  constant  admisHion  and  change  of  air. 

*  *  *  If  the  cubic  space  be  small,  the  means  for  change  of  air  must  be  larse  in  the 
inverse  ratio.  Thus,  with  a  space  of  100  cubic  feet,  in  order  to  maintain  the  air  at 
a  healthy  standard  it  must  be  changed  thirty  times  an  hour,  which  is  not  practicable 
without  exposing  the  inmates  of  the  room  to  dangerous  currents.  •  •  •  Every 
individual  actually  poisons  fifteen  cubic  feet  of  air  every  hour.  To  prevent  this,  thirty- 
cubic  feet,  at  the  least,  should  be  provided  hourly,  which  proportion,  for  five  hours' 
daily  school  session^  requires  150  cubic  feet  as  the  smallest  space  compatible  with  effi- 
cient ventilation  without  dangerous  exposure  to  draughts. 

The  same  committee,  in  a  subsequent  report,  dwells  upon  the  injustice  of  enforcing 
the  compulsory  law  while  the  school  buildings  are  in  their  present  condition : 

.School-houses  where  young  children  are  henled  and  forced  to  sit  for  hours  in  a  viti- 
ated atmosphere,  in  constrained  positions,  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  It  wonld 
be  cruelty  to  animals,  not  to  speak  of  tender  little  ones,  to  add  to  this  torture  by  in- 
crease of  numbers  without  increased  accommodation.  The  idea  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance under  these  circumstances  is  preposterous,  and  at  variance  with  all  wi6e  and 
beneficent  law  and  the  commom  rights  of  humanity. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  January  3,  1877,  >  where  the 
subject  of  school  hygiene  was  under  discussion.  Dr.  Agnew  said : 

There  is  a  school  in  one  of  the  most  densely  populated  sections  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  tenth  ward,  where  there  are  on  an  average  about  1,600  children  in  the 
primaiy  department,  where  rooms  are  so  dark  that  the  blackboard  exercises  could  not 
be  distinguished  by  the  eye,  and  the  gallery  classes  so  crowded  that  there  is  scarcely 
room  to  move.  *  *  *  It  would  be  accounted  cruelty  to  animals  to  keep  them  under 
such  unsanitary  conditions ;  how  much  more  is  it  cruelty  to  children  to  keep  them 
there  for  any  length  of  time. 

At  another  meeting  of  this  society,  February  7,  18T7,  Dr.  (VSuUivan  stated :« 

It  is  but  a  da3 
York], 
there 
side  wall  not  more  than  two  feet  distant.         *    *    Through  this  small  window  tKoy 

>The  Sanitarisn,  March,  1877,  pp.  124, 125.  >Ibid.,  Kay,  1877,  pp.  209,  jOSU 
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received  all  the  li^ht  they  had,  and  it  was  admitted  so  as  to  strike  their  books  imme- 
diately over  the  nght  shoulder.  When  the  door  was  opened  it  led  immediately  into 
the  playground,  and  the  watercloset  was  in  close  proximity  to  it,  so  that  the  effluvium 
could  not  help  but  enter  with  all  its  freshness  into  the  school  room.  «  *  *  This 
^as  all  the  ventilation  and  light  provided.  I  went  into  the  upper  rooms  of  the  pri- 
mary department,  and  there  I  found  the  teachers  in  one  of  the  middle  rooms,  and  the 
children  seated  as  close  as  they  could  be  packed,  and  I  was  informed  by  the  principal 
that  the  gloom  was  so  great  on  a  dark  da^  that  the  little  ones  could  not  see  the  figures 
on  the  blackboard.  •  •  •  Yet  this  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  school  edifices, 
"erected  at  great  expense,"  because  of  the  "modem  improvements,"  by  the  great  city 
of  New  York.  •  •  •  j  went  up  into  the  top  or  highest  fioor,  the  male  department, 
*  *  *  and  there  I  found,  with  but  one  exception,  that  the  benches  were  placed  in 
a  position  where  the  light  entered  in  a  manner  not  according  to  the  laws  of  hygiene — 
and  there  was  a  defect  in  the  sight  of  the  children.  And  to  add  to  the  insalubrious 
state  of  aflfairs,  the  waterclosets  used  by  the  teachers  wore  placed  in  close  proximity 
to  the  class  room,  and  conmiunicated  with  it  by  an  open  window  I  And  I  have  been 
informed  •  •  •  that  there  is  a  new  school-nouse  on  the  west  side  *  *  *  in 
which  there  is  the  same  arrangement  throughout.^ 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Boston  for  1875  (pp.  43-51  and  76, 
79,  and  80)  contains  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  111  schools  in  10  school-houses  of 
that  city,  "representing,  so  far  as  possible,  every  variety  of  distinguishing  quality:" 

The  time  chosen  in  each  instance  was  the  last  hour  of  the  morning  or  of  the  after- 
noon session,  when  the  room  had  been  occupied  at  least  an  hour,  and  when  the  air 
would  probably  be  found  at  its  worst.  A  specimen  of  the  air  was  obtained  from  the 
middle  of  the  room,  the  jar  being  filled  at  the  level  of  the  scholars'  heads.  At  the 
same  time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  taken  at  the  floor  level  and  at  the  level 
of  the  pupils'  heads.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  window  sashes  and  of  the  ventilat- 
ing registers,  whether  open  or  shut,  was  noted ;  and  a  note  was  also  taken  of  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  to  the  sense  of  smell,  with  the  number  of  desks  in  the  room  and  the 
number  of  children  present.  •  *  •  Parkes,  the  eminent  English  authority  on 
hygiene,  •  ♦  *  has  found  that  the  organic  products  of  respiration  begin  to  be 
manifest  when  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  of  an  inhabited  room  reaches  the  proportion 
of  .6  per  1.000.  *  •  «  Pettenkofer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  German  sanitarians, 
makes  the  limit  of  purity  .7  of  carbonic  acid  in  a  thousand  volumes  of  air,  beyond 
which  an  unwholesome  degree  of  vitiation  begins. 

The  smallest  amount  of  carbonic  acid  found  in  any  of  the  111  rooms  examined  was 
.57,  the  greatest  3,  and  the  average  of  all  the  rooms  was  1.18.  Concerning  the  tem- 
perature of  the  rooms,  it  \a  said : 

Some  notion  of  the  probable  effect  upon  health  of  a  continued  exposure  to  a  super- 
heated atmosphere  which  is  at  the  same  time  vitiated  by  respiration  may  bo  ob- 
tained by  entering  almost  any  of  our  school  rooms  at  the  latter  part  of  a  half  day's 
session  in  midwinter.  To  a  sensitive  person  leaving  the  outer  air  and  comlug  at  once 
into  such  a  room,  the  impression  is  one  not  easily  forgotten.  The  blast  of  hot  foul 
air  is  sickening.  The  marvel  is  that  children  do  not  more  frequently  succumb  to  the 
inevitably  depressing  influence  of  such  unwholesome  conditions.  *  •  *  It  may  be 
set  down  as  a  safe  standard  rule  that  the  temperature  of  school  rooms  should  range 
between  65°  and  68^*  Fahrenheit  (18.5°  and  20°  centigrade).  It  need  hardly  be  stated 
here  that  the  ordinary  temperature  of  school  looms  is  above  68°,  and  that  a  point  in 
excess  of  70°  is  very  conmionly  found.  *  *  *  If  anything  is  worse  than  an  exces- 
sive degree  of  artificial  heat,  it  is  the  quick  transition  to  the  opposite  extreme.  It  is 
a  frequent  thing  in  school  room  experience  that  the  teacher,  becoming  suddenly  aware 
that  the  air  is  too  warm  for  comfort,  directs  that  the  window  sashes  oe  opened  at  the 
top  to  effect  a  speedy  relief.  The  consequence  is  that  the  inevitable  wave  of  cold  out- 
sioe  air  sweeps  over  the  uncovered  heads  of  the  children,  and  a  fresh  accession  of  cases 

I  In  the  New  York  Times  of  Kay  29, 1878,  we  find  the  following:  **  At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of 
health  yesterday  a  report  was  presented  by  Br.  Janes  and  Sanitary  Engineer  Nealis  in  relation  to  the 
ecmdition  of  grammar  school  No.  48,  in  West  Twenty -eighth  street,  between  Sixth  and  Seventh  avenues. 
The  report  set  forth  that  they  found  the  gratings  intended  for  supplying  fresh  air  to  the  cellar  tightly 
oovered,  preventtng  the  circulation  that  should  keep  the  air  pure.  Li  one  of  the  class  rooms  there  was 
a  leakage  of  gas  from  a  defective  pipe,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  leakage  had  existed  since  the  last 
TaoftUon.  In  another  of  the  class  rooms  on  the  third  floor,  used  for  instruction  in  writing,  the  light  is 
iBadeqiiate,  and  its  continued  use  for  that  purpose  will  tend  to  seriously  impair  the  sight  of  the  pupils. 
The  vwitflating  shafts  tnm  the  sinks  in  the  yard  terminate  at  the  windows  of  the  dass  rooms  on  the 
seeond  floor,  and  discharge  fbul  and  deleterious  odors  into  the  class  rooms  when  the  windows  are  open. 
AoQpy  of  thezeport  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  board  of  education.'* 
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of  bronchitis  or  of  more  seriotiB  pulmonary  affections  is  the  resnlt.  An  instance  of 
this  thinff  was  observed  in  the  inspection  of  the  Chapman  School.  A  room  showed  at 
the  desk  level  a  temperature  of  77^ ;  three-quarters  of  an  hour  later  t^o  same  room 
was  revisited,  when  the  thermometer  indicated  61.7°,  a  fall  of  15.3^1  Between  the 
two  visits  the  teacher  had  ''aired"  the  room  to  some  purpose;  the  air  was  pure 
enough,  surely,  and  the  coughing  and  sneezing  of  the  chndren  gave  warning  that  it 
was  cold  enough  also.  If  sucn  a  sudden  change  should  occur  in  the  outer  atmosphere 
it  would  be  considered  a  fruitful  cause  of  increased  sickness  in  the  community. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  teachers  in  the  course  of  the  investigation  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  not  rely  on  the  special  means  provided  for  the  ventilation  of 
their  rooms.  •  *  •  The  system  of  flues  and  shafts  as  at  present  disposed  in  school- 
house  construction  must  be  supplemented  by  opened  doors  and  windows. 

This  report,  in  conclusion,  says : 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  matter  of  school-house  ventilation  is  discussed  and 
agitated  more  than  its  real  importance  warrants.  »  *  *  The  need  is  not  of  less 
but  of  more  agitation,  not  in  the  direction  of  impracticable  sanitary  speculations,  but 
to  promote  the  realization  of  feasible,  indisputable  sanitary  principles. 

In  1876,  the  health  department  of  Cincinnati^  ordered  a  chemical  examination  to 
be  made  of  the  air  in  some  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  and  the  results  are  em* 
bodied  in  their  report  for  that  year.  Atable  is  given  showing  **  the  number  of  volumes 
of  carbonic  acid  in  100,000  volumes  of  the  air  of  several  rooms  in  each  of  the  twen- 
ty-six schools  examined."  Concerning  this  table.  Professor  Hough,  who  made  the 
examination,  says:  ''The  foregoing  figures  indicate  most  conclusively  that  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases  the  ventilation  of  our  school-rooms  is  injuriously  defective.  A  very 
large  minority  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  are  breathing,  for  several  hours 
each  day,  an  atmosphere  containing  more  than  one-tenth  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  many  cases  the  degree  of  vitiation  reaches  nearly  if  not  quite  double  that  amouut." 
Measurements  were  made  of  265  rooms  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
air  space  allowed  to  each  pupil.  Professor  Hough  estimates  ' '  from  200  to  300  cubic  feet 
as  the  stnaUeai  allowable  air  space  for  each  pupil  under  the  present  methods  of  ven- 
tilation." Of  the  265  rooms  measured  it  was  found  that  "only  29  afford  300  cubic 
feet  or  more  per  pupil;  236  afford  less  than  300  cubic  feet  per  pupil;  166  afford  less 
than  200  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  22  afford  less  than  106.5  cubic  feet  per  pupil ;  and  14 
afford  less  than  100  cubic  feet  per  pupil."  Of  these  14,  several  gave  less  than  90  cubic 
feet  per  pupil,  and  one  only  56.7.  "  The  relation  of  these  magnitudes  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions  of  respiration  is  fearful."  Attention  is  also  called  to  the  imperfect 
lighting  of  many  of  the  rooms  as  calculated  to  permanently  injure  the  eyesight  of  the 
pupils. 

The  report  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1876-77  (pp.  11, 
12)  contains  the  results  of  an  inspection  by  the  health  officer  of  the  District  of  some 
of  the  public  school  buildings  of  the  city  of  Washington,  concerning  which  he  says: 

The  whole  story  of  the  condition  of  the  rooms  inspected  may  be  epitomized  in  a  very 
few  words,  viz:  Altogether  insufficient  airspace;  practically  no  ventilation,  except 
by  windows;  unequsS  distribution  of  heat;  coal  gases  from  sheet  iron  and  cast  iron 
stoves,  and  generally  unsuitable  character  of  the  building.  •  *  *  The  average 
air  space  to  each  occupant  of  the  rooms  inspected  is  approximately  170  cubic  feet,  the 
air  displaced  by  the  bodies,  desks,  &c.,  not  deducted  (twenty  of  the  buildings 
averaging  much  below  those  figures,  three  bein^  below  100  cubic  feet),  and  had  the 
average  of  the  roama  been  taken,  it  would  quite  hkely  have  been  found  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  even  below  that  of  the  lowest  building.  With  no  other  than  the  exhala- 
tions of  the  occupants,  therefore,  to  vitiate  the  air,  taking  the  above  average,  viz, 
.  170  cubic  feet,  the  whole  atmospheric  contents  of  the  rooms  should  be  changed  every 
sixteen  and  a  half  minutes.  *  *  *  In  the  absence  of  definite  analysis,  we  may 
estimate  approximately  that,  by  the  window  and  door  method,  the  relative  quantity 
of  the  deadly  poisonous  property,  carbonic  acid  gas,  constantly  present  in  most  of 
these  rooms  when  occupied,  is  not  less  than  from  eight  hundredths  to  fifteen  hundredths 

Ser  cent.    •    ♦    •    An  admixture  of  1  per  cent,  in  respired  air  is  sufficient  to  produce 
eath  in  a  short  time,  and  no  person  can  safely  remain  any  long  time  in  an  atmos- 
phere having  more  tnan  seven  hundredths  per  cent,  of  this  gas. 

>  Beport  of  the  Boud  of  Bealth.  of  Cinoiimati,  1870,  pp.  14a-150. 
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Dr.  Edward  R.  Cogswell,  in  his  report  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Cambridgo, 
Mass.,  p.  25Sf  says  of  the  school-houses  of  that  city: 

In  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  improper  hygienic  conditions  are  found.    In  some,  a 

Iirominent  defect  is  in  the  method  of  warmiuc ;  in  others,  the  trouble  arises  iVom  tne 
ocation  and  condition  of  the  privies  and  urinals ;  while  adequate  meaus  of  ventilation 
are  wanting  in  nearly  all.  *  *  *  It  too  ofton  happens  •  *  *  that,  owing  to 
the  frotiueiit  changes  in  the  members  of  the  city  government,  the  experience  gained 
by  one  board  in  the  building  of  school-houses  is  lost  to  the  city  when  the  erection 
Of  others  becomes  neccssarj'.  Thfe  school  committee,  who  have  the  exclusive  charge 
of  the  schools,  «  •  •  have  no  authority  in  the  matter  of  the  construction  of  school- 
houses. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  New  York  Medico-Legal  Society,  Fcbniary  7,  1877,  a  paper  on 
'•The  influence  of  vitiated  air  on  the  eyes"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Loring, 
of  Boston,  in  which  he  says:* 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  believe  it  is  universally  admitted,  that 
vitiated  air  has  a  direct  irritating  cilect  on  all  mucous  membranes ;  and  I  feel  con- 
vinced, from  my  own  observation,  that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  is  peculiarly 
snHceptible  to  Ats  induence.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eye  which  have  occurred  in  a  vitiated 
atmos])here  and  which  have  resisted  all  curative  means,  are  often  cured  at  cnce  and 
]>Teveute<l  from  recurring  when  g,  wholesome  supply  of  air  is  obtained,  all  other  con- 
ditions remaining  the  same.  / 

I  have,  then,  lio  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  bad  air  alone,  acting  as  the  primal 
cause,  may  set  in  train  a  series  of  morbid  processes  which  may,  and  often  do,  affect 
not  only  tlie  working  capacity  and  integrity  of  the  organ,  but  which  may  lead  even 
to  its  total  destruction. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  society  January  3, 1877,  the  results  were  present-ed  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  eyes  of  1,440  school  children  in  Cincinnati,  New  York,  and  Brooklyn:* 

In  Cincinnati,  in  the  district  school,  in  209  pupils  examined,  the  rate  of  near-sight- 
edness was  10  per  cent.  In  the  intermediate  schools,  in  210  pupils,  14  jwr  cent,  were 
near-sighted.  In  the  normal  and  high  schools,  in  211  scholars,  16  per  cent,  were  near- 
sigh  t4Ki.  In  the  introductory  class  of  the  New  York  College,  29  per  cent,  were  near- 
sigh  rc<l  ;  in  the  freshman  class,  40  per  cent. ;  in  the  sophomore  chiss,  34.75  per  cent. ; 
in  the  junior  class,  53  ])er  cent.  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute  in  Brooklyn,  10  per 
cent,  of  the  students  in  the  academic  department  were  found  to  be  near-sighted;  and 
in  the  collegiate  de])artment,  of  158  students  examined,  28.5  per  cent,  were  near- 
sighted. There  is  a  striking  corres])oudence  between  these  results  and  those  obtained 
in  Germany ;  both  showing  that  near-sightedness  increases  in  the  advanced  grades  of 
the  public  schools.' 

EDUCATION  vs.  POUCE. 

The  expenditure  for  police  in  our  cities  brought  into  comparison  with  the  expendi- 
ture for  education  presents  many  interesting  contrasts.  It  would  naturally  be 
thought  that  all  the  items  necessary  for  such  a  comparison  could  be  furnished  from  the 
records  of  every  city  annually ;  unfortunately  this  is  not  so. 

It  is  universally  admitted  that  education  which  develops  aright  the  whole  man 
must  bear  a  close  relation  to  the  evils  in  human  condition,  and  among  them  to  crime. 
The  most  enthusiastic  would  hardly  claim  that  education  at  its  best  could  iKrfect 
human  condition;  they  believe,  however,  in  its  power  to  modify  and  improve.  From 
the  present  imperfect  condition  of  records  and  statistics  a  fair  mind  can  hardly  reach 
a  different  conclusion ;  but  a  thorough  investigator  will  scarcely  be  satisfied  until 
the  data  before  him  shall  include  a  fair  statement  of  all  the  conditions  involved  in 
the  statement.  The  police  expenditure  is  but  a  single  item  in  the  cost  of  crime;  there 
is  also  the  destruction  of  life  and  property,  with  the  evils  arising  from  their  constant 
peril,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of  courts,  of  jails,  of  penitentiaries,  and  all  othw 
exi>cnditnre  on  account  of  crime. 

I  The  Sanitarian,  May,  ISH,  p.  201.  >Ibid.,  pp.  122,  123.  "Ibid.,  p.  120^ 
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Comparison  ofmunidpal  expenditures  for  police  and  education. 


CiUes. 


San  FranciHco,  Cal  — 
Kow  Haven,  Conn  — 

Chicago,  m 

Louiaville,  Ky 

Xow  OrleanR,  La 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Mass 

IMroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Newark,  X.  J , 

Albany,  X.Y \ 

Brooklyn,  N.  T 

Buffalo,N.  T 

New  York,  N.T 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Clcvelumi  Ohio , 

PhiLulolphia,  Pa 

Providence,  Iw.  I , 

CharlesUm,  S.  C 

Memphis,  Tonn 

"Wusliington,  P.  C 


Year. 


1876 
1877 
1876 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1877 
1877 
1877 


Population. 


272,345 

67, 136 

425,000 

125,000 

210,000 

802.839 

341, 010 

110, 000 

500,000 

120,000 

120,000 

09.422 

396,099 

143, 594 

1,200,000 

267,000 

138,044 

750,000 

100,675 

48,056 

40.226 

106,000 


Police  oxpenditnro. 


TotaL 


Per 
capita. 


$233,050 
76,000 
564.308 
108,079 
325.000 
599, 110 
833,706 
135.000 
464,584 


155.836 
117,689 
815, 491 
225,000 

8,292,400 
271. 627 
163,505 

1,437,546 

227.687 

97,281 

140.685 

800,000 


$0  85 
1  33 
1  32 
1  34 
1  55 

1  97 

2  43 
1  22 

92 


Edncational  expend!- 
turo. 


TotaL 


$807,107 
20((,436 
829, 429 
285, 302 


1  29 

1  69 

2  06 
1  56 


690.  514 
1, 816, 615 

213,  214 
1, 007, 830 


0l29, 125 


Per 
capita. 


$3  18 
8  61 

1  95 

2  28 


2  30 
5  31 

1  93 

2  01 


1  86 


2  74 

1  01 

1  IR 

1  91 

2  26 

1  98 

1  23 

2  83 

3, 316, 889 
673,  036 
397, 782 

1, 991, 364 
202, 000 


833,766 


2  76 
2  52 
2  88 
2  65 
2  00 


3  15 


a  Total,  includin;;  expenditure  for  buildings,  $226,666. 

I>The  reduction  of  more  than  one-half  since  1874  has  been  accomplished  by  cutting  down  salaries. 

In  Albany,  out  of  6,840  arrests,  1,250  woro  of  iHirsons  between  10  and  20  years  of  age. 

In  Cleveland,  out  of  7,B45  arrests,  59  were  of  children  under  10  years  of  age,  419  from 
10  to  l.'i,  and  9'X}  from  15  to  20 ;  a  total  of  1,413  under  20  years  of  ago. 

In  Brooklyn,  out  of  26,857  arrests,  86  were  of  childn^n  under  8  years  of  age,  1,347  from 
8  to  14,  and  4,247  from  14  to  21;  a  total  of  5,680  minors. 

Li  St.  Louis,  out  of  19,427  pei*sons  arrest(jd,  2,344  were  under  20  years  of  age. 

In  Boston,  out  of  26,083  arrests,  4,915  were  of  minors ;  that  these  were  principally 
youth  with  no  homes  would  seem  to  bo  indicat<id  by  the  fact  that  4,711  minors  had 
ap])Ued  for  lodging  at  station  houses. 

In  Cincinnati,  out  of  10,647  arrests,  1,696  were  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
20.  Of  the  whole  number  arrested,  10,647,  only  355  were  found  unable  to  itjad  and 
write. 

In  Detroit,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  for  the  year  was  4,657.  Of  these,  701  conid 
neither  read  nor  writ«,  and  107  others  could  read  only.  The  number  of  arR\st8  under 
20  years  of  age  was  850,  The  superintendent  of  police  says  :  *^  While  there  is  abun- 
dant provision  made  for  boys  who  counnit  ofleiises  cognizable  by  the  State  statutes 
and  institutions  have  been  erected  for  their  det<?ntion,  schooling,  and  em])loyment,  there 
is  only  oneforth^^receptionof  females,  viz,  the  house  of  com?ction;  and  the  courts  have 
no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  thither.  *  ♦  *  Some  better  provision  than 
that  now  existing  should  be  made  for  them." 

In  Butl'alo,  in  1877,  the  whole  number  of  arrests  was  8,126.  Of  these,  89  were  of 
children  under  10  years  of  age,  543  from  10  to  15,  and  1,221  from  15  to  20 ;  making 
1,853  arrests  of  persons  under  20  years  of  age. 
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janitors'  wages. 

The  following  statemont  respecting  the  wages  paid  to  Janitors  of  school  buildings 
in  certain  cities  was  prepared  last  year.  It  illustrates  the  sort  of  work  often  done  by 
this  Office  in  resx>on8e  to  requests  made  by  school  officers.  In  this  case  the  informa- 
tion was  desired  by  General  C.  £.  Hovey,  one  of  the  school  trustees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  ha^'ing  been  found  useful  in  many  places,  it  is  inserted  here  for  the 
use  of  a  larger  constituency. 

In  the  following  replies,  the  number  before  each  indicates  the  city  to  which  the  cor- 
resjionding  number  is  attached  in  the  list  below,  viz : 


1.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

2.  Allegheny,  Pa. 

3.  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  Chicago,  IlL 

5.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

6.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7.  Covington,  Ky. 

8.  Davenport,  Iowa. 

9.  Denver,  Colo. 

10.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


11.  Detroit,  Mich. 

12.  Nashville,  Teun. 

13.  Newark,  N.  J. 

14.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

15.  New  Orleans,  La. 
IG.  Omaha,  Nebr. 

17.  Peoria,  111. 

18.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

19.  Pi-ovidence,  R.  I. 

20.  Quincy,  111. 


21.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

22.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

23.  San  Francisco,  CaL 

24.  Springfield,  Mass. 

25.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

26.  Washington,  D.  C. 

27.  Wilmington,  Del. 

28.  Worcester,  Mass. 


Question  1. — ^What  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in  the 
care  of  a  single  isolated  school  room  heated  by  a  stove  f 

Answers. — Nos.  1,  2,  5,  7,  12,  13,  20,  22,  and  25  have  no  isolated  school  rooms.  No. 
3,  pay  regulated  by  muuber  of  classes  in  a  room  ;  for  3  classes  or  less,  $8  per  month;  4 
classes,  ^ ;  5  classes,  ^10,  drc. ;  50  cents  per  month  for  each  tire.  No.  4,  $4  per  week. 
No.  (5,  ^  per  month,  $80  i)er  annum.  No.  8,  f  100,  No.  9,  ^5  per  month  (rented  rooms). 
No.  10,  $6  per  mouth,  when  janitor  does  not  live  in  the  building.  No.  11,  $8.25  per 
month.  No.  14,  S50.  No.  15,  $15  per  month.  No.  10,  $290  per  aniinm.  No.  17,  $5  per 
month  (10  months  to  the  year).  No.  18,  $46  to  $96;  local  committees  fix  salaries  in 
thHr  districts.  No.  19.  room  of  50  scholars,  50  cents  per  week ;  larger  rooms,  75  cents; 
and  50  cents  for  each  nre.  No.  21,  $8  i)er  month,  $96  per  annum.  No.  2i3,  $10  per 
month,  $120  per  annimi.  No.  24,  $29  to  $50  ])er  annum.  Nos.  26  and  27,  $48  per  annum. 
No.  28,  $1  per  week,  October  1  to  May  1 ;  50  cents,  May  1  to  October  1. 

Question  2. — ^What  amoimt  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor  in 
the  c^ire  of  two  or  more  school  rooms  heated  by  stoves  ? 

Answers. — No.  1,  two  rooms,  $65  per  annum.  No.  2,  school  buildings  contain  ten  to 
twenty  rooms  each,  salaries  average  $500  to  $1,000.  No.  3,  ten  rooms,  $17. .'SO  per  mont  h 
in  winter ;  in  summer,  deduction  of  50  rents  for  each  stove.  No.  4,  less  than  eight 
rooms,  $5  to  $6  per  week  each.  No.  5,  ten  rooms,  $1.40  per  tliem,  and  living  rooms; 
twenty  rooms,  $2.05  per  diem,  and  living  rooms  (tiiniish  tlieir  own  materials).  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  $160  jter  annimi ;  four  rooms,  $416 ;  eight  rooms,  $()2'4.  No.  7,  twelve  rooms, 
$40  per  month,  $480  i)er  annum.  No.  8,  live  rooms,  $300 ;  eight  rooms,  $5.'>0 ;  ten  rooms, 
$GOU;  twelve  rmmis,  $(>50,  Nos.  9  and  25,  no  rooms  heated  by  stoves.  No.  10,  ten 
looms,  $40  per  month,  lodging,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  11,  two  rooms,  §10.50  i)er  month. 
No.  12,  three  rooms,  $15  per  month ;  five  rooms,  $25 ;  six  rooms,  $30 ;  eight  rooms,  $35 ; 
twenty-two  rooms,  $5.5.  No.  13,  two  rooms,  $180  per  annum;  three  rooms,  $240;  four 
rooms,  $300 ;  live  rooms,  $360.  No.  14,  two  rooms,  $9iL  No.  15,  six  to  twelve  rooms, 
$11  ]*er  month  and  lodging.  No.  16,  two  rooms,  $iJ20  per  annimi.  No.  17,  $50  per 
month,  $500  per  annum,  for  twelve  rooms.  No.  18,  two  rooms,  $108  per  annum ;  three 
rooms,  $120  to  $300 ;  four  rooms,  $140  and  $240 ;  six  rooms,  $240  and  $600 ;  ten  rooms, 
$480;  twelve  rooms,  $720;  seventeen  rooms,  with  rent  ('salaries  in  each  (listrict  fixed 
by  local  committee).  No.  19,  50  to  75  cents  per  week  for  each  room,  and  50  cents  per 
week  for  each  stove.  No.  20,  two  or  more  rooms,  $3  ])er  month  each.  No.  21,  two 
rooms,  $8  per  month ;  four  rooms,  $12 ;  six  rooms,  $18 ;  ten  rooms,  $30 ;  foni-teen  rooms, 
$35  to  $40,  twelve  months  to  the  year ;  salaries  varied  by  amount  of  sidewalk  and 
height  of  building.  No.  22,  two  rooms,  $15  to  $20  i)er  mouth ;  four  to  six  rooms,  $30; 
eight  rooms,  $55;  twelve  rooms,  $75;  sixteen  rooms,  $95;  eighteen  rooms,  $100.  No. 
2Af  two  rooms,  $15  i)er  month,  $180  per  annum ;  buihlings  with  number  of  rooms,  85 
per  room.  No.  24,  two  rooms,  $i:i2 ;  three  rooms,  $212 ;  live  rooms,  $230.  No.  26,  $36 
pep  annnm  for  each  room.  No.  27,  six  rooms,  stoves,  $125  per  annum.  No.  28, 30  rents 
per  w€^  for  each  room,  and  30  cents  for  each  fire ;  in  largo  buildings,  $1  per  week 
esctra  for  work  about  yards,  &o, 
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Qncstion  3. — ^What  amonnt  is  paid  per  month  or  x>^r  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  school 
rooms  (give  nuuber  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  hot  air  furnace  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  six  rooms,  $iriO  per  annum ;  twelve  rooms,  ?250.  Nos.  2,  5,  and  15, 
no  answer.  No.  3,  two  female  high  schools,  S^^OO  per  annum  each  for  cleaning,  and 
$400  per  annum  each  for  fireman  ;  four  other  school  buildings,  each  $20  per  mouth  for 
fireman.  No.  4,  eight  rooms,  §50  per  month ;  twelve  rooms,  $70  i)er  month.  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  81(50  per  anuum ;  four  rooms,  ^16 ;  eight  rooms,  §()Si4.  Nos.  7  and  10,  no 
furnaces.  No.  8,  eight  rooms,  ^00 ;  twelve  room's,  §600.  No.  y,  eight  rooms,  2  fur- 
naces, §50  per  month ;  eight  rooms,  4  furnaces,  §50  per  mouth,  including  rooms  for 
janitor ;  twelve  n)om8,  8  furnaces,  §75  per  month,  including  rooms,  fuel,  and  gas.  Nos. 
11,  I'i,  13,  21,  and  28,  no  hot  air  furnaces.  No.  14,  four  rooms,  §200 ;  sc^veii  rooms, 
$300 ;  eight  rooms,  §3S0 ;  twelve  rooms,  §550.  No.  10,  six  rooms,  2  furnaces,  §720  per 
annum,  and  living  rooms ;  eleven  rooms,  2  furnaces,  §780,  and  liviug  rooms ;  twenty- 
one  rooms,  7  furnaces,  §1,050,  and  living  rooms.  No.  17,  nine  rooms,  §45  per  mouth 
for  cleaning  (10  months  to  the  year),  and  §40  jicr  month  for  fireman  during  cold  weather. 
No.  18,  six  rooms,  §:?00  and  rent ;  eight  rooms,  §;)(K)  to  §700 ;  ten  rooms,  §480  and  §720 ; 
twelve  rooms,  §7i>0 ;  seveuteen  rooms,  §020,  rent  and  fuel  (salaries  regulated  by  local 
coiuniittfjcs).  No.  19,  twelve  rooms,  4  funiaccjj,  §10  per  week.  No.  20,  twelve  rooms, 
§.'>0  per  month,  rooms  and  fuel.  No.  22,  four  rooms,  §:iO  p(»r  month ;  eight  rooms,  §50 ; 
twelve  rooms,  §75;  fourteen  rooms,  §81.25.  No.  23,  two  rooms,  §15  per  mouth,  §180 
per  anuum ;  buildings  with  number  of  rooms,  §5  per  room.  No.  24,  four  rooms,  §220 
per  anuum  ;  seven  rooms,  §550.  No.  25,  two  rooms,  §150  per  anuum ;  four  rooms,  §H)0 ; 
ten  rooms,  §210  per  annum  ;  free  academy,  eight  rooms,  §4(K).  No.  20,  four  rooms,  §300 
per  annum.    No.  27,  six  rooms,  §125  per  annum ;  eight  rooms,  §150. 

Question  4. — ^WHiat  amount  is  paid  per  month  or  per  annum  for  janitor's  labor 
(whether  performed  by  one  or  more  than  one  person)  in  the  care  of  two  or  more  rooms 
(give  number  of  rooms)  at  one  place,  heated  by  steam  f 

Answers. —  No.  1,  fifteen  rooms  and  auditorium,  §45  per  month  for  steam  apparatus 
and  §15  per  month  for  cleaniug  (annual  cleaning  extra).  Nos.  2,  5,  and  9,  no  answer. 
No.  3,  Baltimore  City  College,  §900,  and  living  rooms.  No.  4,  sixteen  rooms,  §85  per 
month ;  over  sixteen  rooms,  §85  to  §i;^,  according  to  character  of  apparatus.  No.  6, 
two  rooms,  §1(>0  per  annum;  four  rooms,  §41(5;  eight  rooms,  §024.  Nos.  7,  11,  12,  15, 
16,  17,  20,  2:5,  27,  no  st<?am.    No.  8,  twelv^  rooms,  §600.    No.  10,  thirteen  rooms,  §600 

1>er  anuum,  with  rooms,  fuel,  and  light.  No.  13,  ten  to  fourteen  rooms,  §45  iM*r  mouth ; 
arger  buildings,  §50  (12  iuouths  to  the  year).  No.  14,  twelve  rooms,  §550.  No.  18, 
eight  rooms,  §500,  rent,  fuel,  and  light;  twenty  rooms,  §1,'4H)0,  and  rent.  No.  19,  large 
building,  §14  per  week.  No.  21,  seventeen  rooms,  2  l)oiler8,  §75  i)er  mouth,  §900  ]>er 
annum.  No.  22,  ten  to  twelve  rooms,  §50  to  §(J0  per  mouth.  No.  24,  nine  rooms,  oflico 
and  hall,  §6(X);  thirte^^n  rooms,  §625 ;  high  school,  nineteen  rooms,  large  assembly  hall, 
and  2  baaemeuts,  §900.  No.  25,  twenty- three  rooms,  §450  per  annum.  No.  26,  six 
rooms,  §444;  eight  n>oms,  2 boilers,  §1,000,  rooms,  fuel,  aud  light;  t<*n  rooms,  1  boiler, 
§800,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light;  sixteen  rooms,  2  boilers,  §1,300,  rooms,  fuel,  and  light; 
twenty  rooms,  same  as  sixteen ;  (in  addition  to  the  school  rooms,  each  janitor  has  the 
care  of  1  to  4  ]>loy  rooms,  teachers*  rooms,  offices,  and  halls).  No.  28,  seventeen  rooms, 
2  buildings,  §1,0()0  ycr  annum. 

Question  5. — In  case  janitor's  rooms  (for  himself  and  family)  are  provided  by  tho 
public  authorities  in  any  school  building  (or  anywhere),  make  a  separate  note  of  the 
fact,  and  state  how  much  the  rent  of  the  same  is  estimated  at. 

Answers.— Nos.  1,  4,  6,  7,  8, 13, 14, 17, 19, 23, 24, 27,  and  28,  none  provided.  Nos.  2, 21 , 
22,  aud  25,  no  answer.  No.  3.  only  in  Baltimore  City  College,  about  §300.  Nos.  5  and 
20,  janitors  rooms  are  provided,  but  no  estimat*?  of  the  rent  is  given.  Nos.  9  and  12, 
§10  per  month.  No.  10,  §400,  including  fuel  and  light.  No.  11,  janitor's  rooms  in  large 
buildings  (12  to  14  rooms),  no  estimate  of  rent.  No.  15,  rooms  for  porteresses,  §5  ]>er 
month.  No.  1(>,  janitor's  rooms  in  three  school  buildings,  nmt  estimated  resi>ectively 
at  §120,  §150,  and  §240.  No.  18,  janitor's  rooms  provided  in  some  cases,  but  no  estimate 
of  rent.    No.  26,  §150  per  annum. 

Question  6. —  Has  any  reduction  of  the  pay  of  janitors  been  made  during  the  past 
twelve  months,  or  is  any  contemplated  f 

Answers.— Nos.  1,  3,  4,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  20,  25,  26,  and  27,  none. 
Nos.  2,  5,  18,  21,  and  22,  no  answer.  No.  13,  no  change  of  salaries  in  ten  years ;  none 
contemplated.  No.  19,  reduction  has  been  proposed,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  will  he 
made.  No.  23,  salaries  have  been  equalized,  which  has  made  a  reduction  in  tne  whole 
of  about  3.8  per  cent.  No.  24,  a  slight  reduction  is  probable.  No.  28,  in  February, 
1875,  the  j)ay  of  Janitors  was  equalized,  but  neither  raised  nor  lowered  on  the  whole. 
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TABLE  lU. — NOBMAI.  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  anmniar;  of  normal  echuola,  iiiBtractora,  aud  pn]iilB 
reported  to  the  Buroan  for  the  years  IBTOto  1877,  inclotuvo: 
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dXo  appnpiiatiuiu  for  Uie  but  year. 


LXXII       REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 

Table  III. — Appropriaiiana  for  normal  acihooU. 


Name  of  BcbooL 


State  Normal  School,  Florence,  Ala » 

Lincoln  Normal  University,  Miuiop  Ala 

Normal  department  of  Arkansas  Imlustriol  TTniversity,  Fayettevillo,  Ark 

Branch  Normal  College,  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  Pine  BlufE^  Ark 

California  State  Normal  School,  San  Job6,  Cal 

Connecticut  State  Normal  School,  New  Britain,  Conn 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  Carbondule,  111 

Cook  County  Normal  and  Training  School,  Knglewood,  HI 

Illinois  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  111 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  Peoria,  HI 

Indiana  State  Normal  School,  Terre  Haute,  Hid 

Nortbcm  Indiana  Normal  School  and  Business  Institute,  Valparaiso,  Ind 

Iowa  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  Iowa 

Eastern  State  Normal  School,  Castine,  Maine 

'Westom  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  Maine 

Normal  department  of  Maine  Central  Institute,  Pit tsfldd,  Maine 

Baltimore  Normal  School  for  the  Education  of  Colored  Teachers,  Baltimore,  Md. . . 

Maryland  State  Normal  School,  Baltimore,  Md 

Massachusetts  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Framingham,  Mass 

State  Normal  School,  Salem,  Mass 

WestQcld  State  Normal  School,  "Westfleld,  Mass 

Massaehnsi^tts  State  Normal  School,  Worcester,  Mass 

Micliigtm  State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich 

State  Normal  Si'hool  at  Munkato,  Mankato,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  St^  Cloud,  St.  Cloud,  Minn 

State  Normal  School  at  Winona,  Winona,  Minn 

Mississippi  State  Normal  School,  Holly  Springs,  Miss, 

Tougaloo  University  and  Normal  School,  Tougaloo,  Miss 

Southeast  Missouri  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

College  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  Mo 

Lincoln  Institute,  Jefferson  City,  Mo 

North  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  KirksvUle,  Mo 

Northwest  Normal  School,  Oregon,  Mo 

Nebraska  State  Normal  School,  Peni,  Nebr. 

Now  Hampshire  State  Normal  School,  Plymouth,  N.H 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  and  Model  School,  Trenton,  N.  J 

New  York  State  Normal  School,  Albany,  N.  T 

State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  School,  Bufiolo,  N.  Y 

State  Normal  and  Training  School,  Corthind,  N.  Y , 

a  Exclusive  of  appropriations  for  permanent  otjecta. 

h  Also  $4<000  county  appropriation. 

e  County  appropriation. 

d  City  appropriation ;  also  $10,000  county  appropriation. 

e  City  appropriation. 

/Includes  $30,000  for  new  building. 

g  Also  $775  city  appropriation. 


$5,000  00 

64,000  00 

10,000  00 

1,600  00 

25,000  00 

12,000  00 

15,600  00 

cl2,000  00 

24, 700  00 

e5,300  00 

17,000  00 

dl2,000  00 

7,500  00 

el,  400  00 

6,600  00 

7,500  00 

600  00 

2,000  00 

10,500  00 

11,000  00 

12,000  00 

13,000  00 

13,000  00 

13,000  00 

/47, 000  00 

0,000  00 

0,000  00 

12,000  00 

8,000  00 

2.500  00 

7,500  00 

13,000  00 

5,000  00 

10,000  00 

el.  500  00 

10, 000  00 

^S  000  00 

20,000  00 

18,  ooe  00 

23,000  00 

18,000  00 

.18,000  00 


$02  02 
33  33 


19  04 
44  50 
94  40 
34  36 
51  25 
66  65 


60  00 


28  00 


32  25 

28  00 

20  00 

20  00 

47  73 

50  00 

75  00 

44  23 

76  50 

28  33 

29  41 

40  00 

30  00 

33  70 

10  77 

40  09 

17  00 

80  00 

100  00 

19  14 

04  00 

60  00 

NOBHAL  SCHOOLS. 
Table  HL — JjympriadoM /or  tiomal  wAooIi — Continncd. 


Nimo  of  Kbool. 


Bum  Normii  School.  GcncMo,  N.  T 

Fentalg  Homul  Callage,  New  York.  y.  X 

OiweitD  Slate  Noma]  and  TniiiingSolii»l,OiwFBo,  If.  T 

£tM«NoTiail«idTiaIiilDgScliool,Fotadiun,  N.Y 

HoniuU  dtpanminit  of  tbo  Unlvcnlty  of  Kottli  CuoUlia,  Chapel  Hill, y.C... 

SlatH  Colored  Koimikl  School,  FnyoltovlllB,  N.  C 

CfDclnDBil  HoRoal  School,  CiurtBnatl,  Ohio 

fiuidiuky  Training  School.  SuHliuky.  Ohio 

P«iuiaylvuil>  SUto  Knnnal  Scliool,  alitb  dlstilot.  BlDomahurg,  !>■ 

SoDlbirciiteniKDniiiOCol]vee,Caliraniia,  Ta 

SorthUMtoni  Stato  Normal  School.  Edinboro',  Pa 

Stale  SonutlRdiooI  at  TnclianB.Inrliiina.Pii. 

CcDtml  Stale  Nonnal  School.  Lock  BnicD.  I*a. 

PmiutlTanla  State  Nonnal  School,  mlh  lUilricC,  MmuflvR  ra 

pettniylvaiiia  SlalB  Norma]  SclHwIi  eecond  dIatHct.  Mlllonrllle,  P> 

PfaUadflphlBNoinwl  School  for  GirlB.Phl1adi1|ihla,  Pa 

CiimlMrlnnd  TaUe]- State  Nomiil  Scliool.  ShippenaWie,  P> 

Wait  Cheater  State  KomialSclioal,  WciC  Cheater.  Pa 

Bhode  lahmd  Stale  Normal  School.  Frovidonoo,  &.I 

rreedmra'aKoimallaatihite,  Uaiyvlllo.  Tcdd 

CoMJetou  Statu  Nonnol  SohooL  Caatlotoa,  Tt 

JobluHm  Stale  Kormal  School.  JohDaim.  Vt 

Stale  Xormal  School,  Eandolph,  Vt 

Talley  Normal  Bohool,  EriilBOwnler.  Va 

Concord  State  Normal  School,  Concord  Church.  W.  Va 

ToitnoDt  State  Normal  School.  Fairmoat.  W.Va 

Bute  Sonnal  School  at  G1nDvlllo,GU.nTillo.W,Vn 

IDnhall  Collcj^  State  Normal  School.  Uiuitiiiglan.W.YB 

Shephm)  College,  Shephnrdalown.  W.Va , 

Tfcal  Liberty  State  Norma!  School.  West  Liberty.  W.  Va 

CMUuMh  State  Xonnal  School,  Oahkoah,  Wie 

■Wiaconaln  Slate  Normal  School.  PlaltevUlo,  Wis 

Eltrr  Falla  State  Normal  School.  River  Falla,Wl» , 

State  Kotmal  School  THiUewBtcr.  Wia , 

■WaihinBton  Normal  School,  Wa8hiuBtoii,D.C , 

Bomial  deparOBPnt  of  tbo  Unlvowity  of  Deaerot,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

aEiclnaiveofappTOpriationa  for  permanent  ol^eelA 

tClly  appioprlatinii. 

eProTidod  tbo  icbool  talao*  M.OOd. 

ll  Comity  appropriation. 

<Connty  appropiiaUoD,  locludlng  HOO  from  Paabody  fti 


18,000  00 

3TW 

IT, SOS  «a 

!100 

aeoooo 

2,uo»eo 

3100 

10,000  00 

15  00 

3,(»iOO 

0.500  00 
W3,7«M 
30.000  00 

SI  00 

87  « 

£372  00 

10  78 

K.C44  00 

JIM 

K.  000  00 
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LXXIV       EEPOBT   OP   THE   COMMISSIONER   OP  EDUCATION. 

PROFESSORSniPS  OF  DIDACTICS  OR  PEDAGOGICS. 

The  scicDce  ami  art  of  tcacliing  is  siircly  a  subject  so  important  that  it  may  well  be 
included  in  the  curricula  of  our  univerHitics  and  colleges.  The  State  University  of 
Iowa  established  a  chair  of  didact  ics  in  1873,  made  it  an  elective  subject  for  the  senior 
year,  and  gives  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  didactics  to  such  of  its  graduates  as  have 
t-aught  two  years  after  receiving  this  instruction.  The  cxamxile  seems  worthy  of  im- 
itation. > 

The  att<;mpt  to  establish  chairs  of  didactics  has  be«n  embarrassed  by  the  historic 
customs  of  our  older  colleges.  They  largely  retain  the  ideas  and  methods  which  were 
brought  by  the  colonists  from  the  mother  country,  and  contemplate  the  education  of 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons,  and  this  after  their  minds  are  measurably 
mature.  Their  methods  are  poorly  adapted  to  instruct  immature  minds,  have  been 
totally  abandoued  in  all  intelligent  elementary  training,  and  have  been  modified  in 
secondary  instruction. 

Naturally  the  learned  men  at  the  head  of  our  colleges  were  considered  the  leaders 
in  our  educational  affairs.  Often  they  stood  aloof  irom  the  element'ary  school  and 
usually  made  no  effort  to  modify  their  own  methods  for  its  use.  Teacliing  many  other 
sciences,  they  omitted  the  philoso])hy  of  education  fix>m  their  cunlculum,  sometimes, 
indeed,  acting  as  though  there  were  no  such  subject  in  the  domain  of  thought.  It 
has  been  the  same  sx>irit,  but  not  carried  to  the  same  extent,  which  has  contended 
against  the  teaching  of  the  natural  sciences. 

It  is  this  lack  of  a  really  comprehensive  i^hilosophy  of  culture,  which  should  include 
man  in  all  his  conditions  and  relations,  that  has  xiermitted  if  not  promnt.ed  foolish 
prejudices  between  institutions  of  learuing  founded  on  a  ri^ligious  and  a  civic  basis 
respectively,  and  between  those  founded  by  the  several  religious  denominations. 

A  partial  cure  for  this  condition  has  been  foun*d  in  the  various  college  associations 
whicli  have  been  founded  from  time  to  time.  These  cannot  be  couducted  with  any 
marked  interest  and  vigor  without  making  our  colleges  better  acquainted  and  more 
sympathetic  with  each  pther  and  causing  them  to  assume  abetter  relation  to  all  other 
phases  of  instruction. 

It  is  not  too  nmch  to  hope  that  another  result  will  be  a  more  careful  consideration 
of  the  philosophy  of  education  and  adequate  provision  for  the  sound  and  thorough 
teaching  of  it. 

Many  institutions  whoso  students  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  before  grad- 
uation by  teacliing  do  not  give  an  hour's  instruction  in  this  subject  nor  make  any 
effort  to  socuro  j^edagogical  works  for  their  libraries. 

In  strildng  contrast  with  this  apathy  is  the  treatment  of  the  philosophy  of  education 
by  the  German  universities.  In  the  following  German  universities  pedagogy  is  taught 
by  means  of  lectures  for  the  time  stated : 

'Prof.  S.  X.  FoUowu  has  recently  published  two  artiolos  on  this  subject  in  tbo  Educational  "Weekly, 
ChJcag:o,  in  which  ho  briefly  recapitulates  as  follows  the  reasons  for  establishing  chairs  of  didactics  in 
coUof^es  und  universities: 

1.  It  will  greatlj'  assist  the  graduates  who,  from  their  superior  culture,  will  occupy  chief  places 
and  become  teachers  of  teachers. 

2.  A  rcllex  lM>noflt  will  acmie  to  the  colleges  themsidves,  in  the  greater  success  of  their  graduates 
and  in  inipniviHl  methods  of  their  own  work. 

3.  Prult<8sionnI  edneationul  literature  will  be  improved. 

4.  The  development  of  a  true  science  of  education  will  be  promoted. 

6.  It  will  be  a  deserved  recognition  by  the  highest  educational  authorities  of  the  value  and  need  of 
professionnl  training  for  teachers  of  every  grade. 

0.  Toai-liing  will  more  Justly  merit  the  title  of  a  profeA.<don. 

7.  Ilighcr  institutions  will  become  more  closely  united  with  our  public  school  system. 

8.  It  will  increase  and  widen  the  knowledge  of  the  ends  nnd  means  of  education  among  those  who^ 
though  not  teachers,  will  hold  high  official  and  social  positions. 


BUSINESS   COLLEGES. 


LXXT 


noarsB 
week. 


Berlin 

Bonn 

Breslau  .... 
£rlangcn.. 
Freiburg  .. 
Giessen.... 
Gottiiigen  . 
Greifiiwald 

Hallo 

Heidelbeig 


6 
4 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 


Boima 
week. 


Jena , 

Kiel 

Leipzig.-., 
MUuKtor .. 
Tubingen. 
Wilrzburg 
Vienna... 
Bomo .... 

Baspl 

Zurich  •.. 


G 
3 
8 
4 
3 
4 
6 
2 
2 
8 


At  Jena  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  are :  History  of  education,  scientific  principles  of 
educating  the  cliild,  school  discipline,  methods  of  instnictiony  school  hygi<Mie,  school 
It'gislation,  school  architectuTO,  ancient  and  modem  languages,  comx>arative  pliilology, 
logic,  metaphysics. 

There  are  in  Germany,  besides  the  onlinary  seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary 
t-eachers,  several  advanced  pedagogic  seminaries,  ^' hose  object  is  to  give  the  students 
an  opportunity  to  acquire  a  more  profound  scientific  knowledge  in  their  specialties 
before  they  enter  ux)on  their  professional  duties.  Those  purely  scientific  institutions 
are  attended  only  by  students  and  graduates  of  universitit>s  who  aspire  to  the  higher 
positions  in  the  secoudary  and  superior  schools.  In  some  of  these  sc^uiinaries  great 
stress  is  hiid  on  philology,  in  others  on  the  philosophy  of  education.  There  are  at 
present  4  of  these  higher  seminaries  at  Berlin,  1  at  Breslau,  1  at  Gottingen,  1  at  Bonn, 
1  at  Magdeburg,  1  at  Konigsbcrg,  and  1  at  Stettin. 

TABLE  IV. —  COMMEHCIAL  A^D  BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  exhibit  of  colleges  for  business  training,  as  reported 
to  this  Bureau  from  1U70  to  1877,  inclusive : 


1870. 


Knmber  of  institutloiu 
Is  umber  of  histracton. 
Number  of  students . .. 


26 

5.824 


1871. 


60 

108 

6.460 


1872. 


63 

2C3 

8,451 


1873. 


112 

514 

22,397 


1874. 


1875. 


126 

577 

25,802 


131 

504 

26,100 


1876. 


137 

590 

25,234 


1877. 


134 

568 

23,490 


It  will  be  remarked  that  the  commercial  and  business  colleges  of  the  country  havo 
80  far  decreased  as  to  be  almost  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  1873. 


LXXTI       BEPOBT   OF  THE  COMWSSIONEB  OF  EDUCATION. 

Taiil£  rv. — Summari/  of  ilalMict  of  tommcrcial  and  huiinea  ooUcget. 
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aOf  thcM,  18,000  Tolumca  w 


•  In  the  lllmiT  of  tlia  IJnivenIt;  of  Sotn  Damn,  Kotn  Dune,  lud. 
TABLB  v.— KINDKIiaXRTEN. 


Hie  following  is  a  compaxativo  Bummaiy  of  Kiudcrgiirten,  instnicton^  anil  pnjiill 
reported  to  the  Bureau  from  1873  to  1877,  incliiaive : 


1B73. 

1ST4. 

1813. 

IBTfl. 

vm. 

4= 

1.252 

65 
125 

1,030 

510 
S,g00 

130 
4.0O0 

128 

3,031 

KlNDEBGiBBTEN — SECONDART  INSTBUCTION. 


Lxxvn 


Table  V. — Summary  of  ttatiatics  of  KindergSrten, 


States. 


Califomi* , 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

niinoia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaachnsetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MiMouri 

"Sew  Hampnhire 

Xew  Jersey 

2^ew  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


Xamberof 

ynmberof 

Number  of 

schools. 

teachers. 

pupils. 

3 

3 

82 

2 

22 

5 

80 

1 

7 

13 

141 

5 

80 

5 

40 

7 

82 

2 

2 

80 

4 

lU 

48 

12 

22 

105 

3 

4 

00 

3 

0 

70 

20 

105 

1,145 

2 

4 

80 

14 

24 

451 

22 

50 

633 

6 

0 

80 

12 

22 

207 

1 

2 

24 

6 

17 

201 

6 

15 

186 

120 

336 

3,931 

Tlie  introduction  of  the  Kindergarten  into  scIiooIh  for  oriditius,  and  tlioso  si^hools 
established  among  tlie  poor  and  distressed  in  our  cities,  is  attended  with  excellent  rc- 
bqUh.  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  >vrite8  that  "tlic  charity  Kindergarten  are  doing  a  beauti- 
ful work  in  Cauibridgo,  Mass.  One  of  these  Kindergarten  is  supported  by  the  city  of 
Cambridge  and  the  other  three  by  a  lady  who  does  not  ^v^sh  to  have  her  name  pub- 
lished." The  success  of  the  Kindergarten  is  much  lessened  through  lack  of  favorablo 
conditions.  But  important  progress  has  nevertheless  been  maile  (1 )  in  training  teachers 
to  instruct  in  tnie  Kindergarten  methods;  (*2)  in  giving  to  school  ofiQcers  and  the  public 
generally  a  correct  idea  of  what  these  methods  are ;  and  (3)  in  bringing  a  supply  of 
Kindergart-en  appliances  within  the  rc^ach  of  those  who  desire  to  x>rocure  them.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  a  few  thousand  only  of  the  many  of  proper  ago  for  this  training  are 
as  yet  reported  in  attendance  upon  Kindergarten ;  but  the  zealous,  self-sacriiicing 
advocates  of  these  improvements  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  ofibrts 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  more  earnest  study  among  parents  and  teachers  of  what 
metho«l8  are  most  fit  in  the  first  years  of  infantile  training.  They  thus  benefit  tens  of 
thousands  who  never  enter  one  of  these  interesting  institutions ;  and  their  eilbrts, 
abiOy  in  not  a  few  cases,  have  had  a  most  wholesome  elTect  upon  the  methods  adopted 
in  more  advanced  courses  of  traiiung. 

TABLB  VI. —  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  the  number  of  institutions  for  secondary 
instniction  making  returns  from  1871  to  1877,  inclusive: 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  arguments  of  those  who  hold  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  provide  education 
beyond  the  rudiments  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  The  State  has  the  right  to  educate  its  children  just  so  far  as  will  enable  them  to 
understand  their  duties  and  exercise  their  rights  as  citizens  of  a  free  country  governed 
by  the  popular  voice.  A  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  this;  therefore  the  State 
has  the  right  to  furnish  a  primary  education  and  nothing  more. 

2.  The  high  school  being  patronized  by  but  few  and  the  majority  deriving  no  benefit 
from  it,  it  is  unjust  to  levy  a  general  tax  for  its  support. 

3.  '^  Instead  of  educating  the  masses  of  children  so  as  to  prepare  them  for  the  pur- 
suits and  industries  upon  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living,  high  schools  educate 
them  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition  and  unfit  to 
discharge  its  duties  in  a  manner  most  beneficial  to  their  own  interests.'' 

4.  Our  common  school  system  has  been  enlarged  and  extended  beyond  the  original 
purpose  of  its  founders.  The  high  school  has  been  ingrafted  upon  the  system  con- 
trary to  the  "original  design;"  hence  it  should  be  cut  off. 

Others  who  would  not  abolish  the  high  schools  would  still  radically  change  the 
basis  of  their  organization  by  compelling  those  who  avail  themselves  of  their  privi- 
leges to  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 

Some  of  the  causes  which  have  operated  to  produce  this  opposition  to  high  schools 
are  referred  to  by  Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  superuitendent  of  the  public  schools  of  New 
Bedford,  in  his  rt^port  for  1877.  In  discussing  the  question,  *  Whether  the  relations  of 
the  high  school  to  the  elementary  departments  of  the  school  system  are  as  close  and 
intimate  as  they  ought  to  l»c,"  he  says : 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  most  high  schools 
have  been  regulated  have  teiufed  to  implant  prejudices  which  have  steadily  been 
l^atheriug  head  until  they  are  now  breaking  out  in  open  and  bitter  hostility.  *  *  * 
The  mistakes  of  management  to  which  I  i*efer  had  their  source  in  the  idea  which  pre- 
vailed respecting  liigh  schools  when  they  were  originated,  that  they  were  to  be  tenders 
to  the  college.  From  this  has  resulted  the  habit,  on  the  ^art  of  school  authorities  and 
high  school  teai-hors,  of  looking  upward  to  the  colleges  tor  close  links  of  connection 
and  sympathy,  iubtead  of  downward  to  the  elementary  schools.  Thus  a  gulf  of  sepa- 
ration has  been  created  between  the  two  classes  of  schools. 

He  instances  some  of  the  particulars  in  which  this  state  of  things  has  been  made 
manifest,  as  follows : 

1.  Many  of  tlie  studit's  pursued  in  most  high  schools  have  been  of  a  purely  disci- 
plinary or  preparatory  character,  only  to  be  preferred  when  the  scholar  has  the  prospect 
before' him  of  spending  years  enough  in  study  to  attain  a  (so  to  speak)  complete  edu- 
cation. The  interests  of  those  who  could  tiope  to  remain  through  only  a  part  of  the 
couTHe — a  large  percentage  of  every  entering  class — and  whose  studies  should  there- 
fore have  been  carefully  regulated  so  as  to  combine  the  acquisition  of  serviceable 
knowledge  with  mental*  discipline,  have  been  disregarded.  Many  a  parent  who  has 
maintained  his  boy  in  the  higii  school  for  a  year  or  two,  at  cost  of  much  privation, 
•  *  *  Vf  ithdraws  him,  when  at  length  he  must,  only  to  find  that  the  practical 
interests  of  his  life  have  not  been  taken  into  account,  and  that  lie  has  little  or  nothing 
in  that  direction  to  show  for  the  time  he  has  spent  in  the  school.  What  wonder  that 
such  a  parent  should  feel  a  sense  of  personal  injury-  and  wrong,  and  nurse  it  into  a 
virulent  pn  judice  ? 

2.  The  studies  of  the  high  school  have  not  been  intimately  uMsociated  with  those 
of  the  grammar  school,  as  dictated  l>y  tht^  law  of  n^gular  progression.  *  *  *  School 
authorities  and  high  school  teachers  liave  acted  very  gcuerally  as  though  there  were 
abroad  gul^  '  *'  separation  between  grammar  schools  and  the  high  school,  as  though 
the  two  oifieA  d  not  only  in  degree  but  in  kind.  Tlius  tlie  requisitions  for  admission 
to  the  high  w  *iools  have  imjilied  the  ex|)<  rtatiou  that  the  candidates  have  finished 
the  grammar  t  chool  studies.  »  *  *  'riu'n,  having  leaped  the  gulf  and  landed  on 
the  nigh  schoc  side,  the  successful  candidate-  have  been  ]nit  upon  the  studies  prepar- 
atory to  a  lonj  course  of  culture  which,  by  u.  }^eat' majority,  was  never  to  be  real- 
ized. MeanwJ  ile,  the  grammar  school  studio  fmislied — have  been  laidou  the  shelf 
to  be  forgott  i..  And  thus  the  parent  of  whom  i  have  spoken  has  had  an  additional 
source  of  discc  nfoi't;  for  he  has  not  only  found  the  studios  liiH  child  had  x>ursued  in 
the  high  schco  to  be  of  small  practical  use,  but  that  he  had  been  sufiored  to  forget 
what  ne  had  learned  before.    And  nothing  has  served  moi'e  efiectually  to  bring  the 
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lii<;h  schools  into  odiimi  and  contempt  than  the 'fact  that  so  many  of  their  schohirs, 
while  accomplished  in  languages  and  sciences,  have  proved  ignorant  blunderen  in 
elementary  knowledge  and  work. 

3.  Our  cities  and  towns  have  erected  magnlHcent  houses  for  their  high  schools^ 
far  more  costly  than  they  would  be  willing  to  provide  for  any  school  of  a  lower  grade, 
and  this  lavish  expenditure  has  tended  to  imbitter  two  dilTerent  classes  of  citizens 
against  the  high  school:  the  men  of  property,  whose  taxes  have  been  increased  to  pay 
it,  and  the  poor  men,  who,  unable  to  grant  their  children  the  piivileges  of  high  school 
instruction,  draw  angry  contrasts  between  the  splendid  accommodations  w^hich  the 
children  of  the  more  ibrtimate  enjoy  and  the  humbler  conditions  with  which  their  own 
must  be  content. 

These  oiiuhcs  of  complaint  can  easily  be  removed,  and  Jilr.  Harrington  would  accom- 
plish this  by  *'  two  radical  modilicatious  of  the  coui-se  of  study :  one  for  the  pur]i)ose  of 
adapting  it  to  accomplish  a  closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools,  the  other  to 
answer  tin*  recjuisitiou  of  the  great  American  public,  which  must  inevitably  be  deferred 
to  in  every  cpiartor,  sooner  or  later,  that  the  masses  of  children  must  be  so  educated  'as 
to  prepare  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
living.'*' 

"No  system  of  public  education,"  says  Huxley,  ''  is  worthy  the  name  unless  it  creates 
a  great  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  miiveraity." 
*'I  will  thank  any  i)erson,'*  says  Everett,  **to  tell  why  it  is  expedient  and  benelicial 
in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning  and  not 
exi)e<lit^ut  nor  benelicial  to  make  similar  i)rovision  to  aid  the  learner's  progress  toward 
the  mastery  of  the  most  diihcult  branches  of  science  and  the  choicest  refinements 
of  literatui*e."  "Experience  has  proved,"  says  Mr.  Francis  Adams,  '*  that  element- 
ary education  nourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most  ample. 
If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  chisses.  In  England, 
not  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been  educationally  low  and  narrow, 
but  an  imi»assable  gulf  has  separated  the  people's  schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  the 
country.  In  the  United  States  the  common  schools  have  always  pix)duced  the  best 
results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  the  most  plentiful." — (Massa- 
chusetts State  Report,  1877.) 

Hon.  P.  Euiory  Aldrich,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  State 
TeacheiV  Association,  December  28,  1877,  said : 

I  afSnn,  first,  that  it  has  been  the  settled  and  i)revalent  policy  of  these  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  General  Government  itself,  to  grant  State  or  governmental  sux)port  to 
schools  of  every  grade,  from  the  primarj'  ui)  to  and  including  the  university ;  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  this  was  the  accepted  theory  and  practice  ot  the  colonies  before  the 
States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  *  And,  secondly,  I  shall  contend  that  this 
policy  should  not  now  be  abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and 
extended  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  enlarged  and  ever  expanding 
field  of  human  knowledge  and  acquisition. 

Calling  attention  to  the  large  and  liberal  views  held  ui^outhis  subject  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  he  quotes  from  some  of  them.  John  Adams,  in  his  work  on  govern- 
ment, says: 

Laws  for  the  liberal  education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  are 
80  extixjuiely  wise  and  useful  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous  mind,  no  expense  for 
this  puri)oso  would  be  thought  extravagant. 

Madison  says : 

Knowledge  will  forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a  peojile  who  mean  to  be  their  own 

fovernors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge  gives.  *  ♦  • 
Ivery  class  is  interested  in  establishments  which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest 
improvement.  ♦  •  *  Learned  inutitut ions  ought  to  he  favorite  ohjtcta  with  every  free 
people.  They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  againttl 
crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty. 

Giving  Mr.  Madison's  views  at  greater  length  than  is  done  in  the  above  citation, 

Judge  Aldrich  continues: 

These  sagacious  and  far  reachiu|^  views  as  to  the  necessity  and  extent  of  popular 
education  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  eminent  statesmeu  and  scholars  whose 
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woxdfl  I  liave  quoted,  as  could  easily  be  shown  by  liberal  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  They  are  the  deliberately  ex- 
pressed opinions  of  men  by  wnose  wisdom  aud  foresight  States  were  formed  and  a 
nation  created.  «  •  •  xhe  founders  of  our  institutions  clearly  perceived  that 
popular  government  could  not  rest  securely  on  popular  ignorance,  and  that  knowl* 
edge,  and  not  merely  the  rudiments  of  it^  geueraUy  disseminated  among  the  people,  is 
essential  to  the  stability  of  that  form  oi  government  which  depends  for  its  existence 
on  the  will  of  the  governed.  Nor  were  these  views  first  entertained  and  expressed 
by  the  founders  of  our  Republic.  They  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil 
wisdom  derived  from  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  as  shown,  among  other  proofs, 
by  the  celebrate<l  ordinance  passed  in  the  year  1647  by  the  general  conrt  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Colony.  «  •  •  xiiis  ordinance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  on 
the  assumed  right  of  the  state  to  require  that  schools  shall  be  supported  by  public 
taxation,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  state,  whether  they  be  the  sons  of  taxpaying  or 
non-taxpaying  parents,  may  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

After  quoting  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  which  con- 
tain substantially  the  same  declaration  of  principles.  Judge  Aldrich  continues: 

I  only  desire  now,  in  passing,  to  remind  you  that  these  are  not  the  opinions  of  an 
accidental  and  temporary  majority,  of  a  sect  or  party,  but  are  rather  the  solemnly  ex- 
pressed and  long  cherished  principles  of  a  whole  people ;  and  also  to  observe  that  the 
duty  on  the  p^rt  of  the  state  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  is  placed  on  the  same 
footing  precisely  as  that  of  promoting  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  *  •  • 
It  is  witnin  the  memory  of  living  scholars  when  the  declaration  that  this  was  an  open 
or  debatable  Question  would  have  been  listened  to  with  surprise  and  an  emphatic  dis- 
sent by  every  mend  of  popular  education.  *  *  *  The  public  support  of  high  schools 
and  technical  schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  taught  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  duties  of  civil  life,  is  based  on  the  same  principle  and  justified  by  the  same 
course  of  argument  as  the  governmental  support  of  the  two  technical  schools  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis,  in  which  a  few  selected  young  men  are  instructed  in  the  art  and 
discipline  of  war.  Every  community  of  men  organized  under  any  form  of  government 
needs,  and  must  have,  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer  its  civil  as 
well  as  its  military  affairs.  And  this  is  eminently  true  under  such  a  Goverunieut  as 
ours — "a  Government  of  the  people,  by  thejieople,  and  for  the  people" — where  every 
State,  county,  city,  town,  and  school  district  in  the  land  requires  educated  men  to 
assume  important  places  of  trust  and  responsibility,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence 
the  infinitely  complicated  affairs  of  such  a  popular  government.  And  shall  it  be  said 
that  a  Government  thus  needing  for  it«  own  existence  and  successful  administration 
educated  men  cannot  lawfully  and  without  injustice  provide  schools  for  the  neces- 
sary education  and  training  oi*  such  men  f  *  *  *  It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior 
education  is  necessary  to  the  state,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  state  necessity 
that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of,  schools  should  be  made  and  given,  and  not 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere  benefactions  to  the  grantees. 

Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  California,  in  his 

report  for  1876-77  says : 

The  richt  of  the  State  and  raimicipal  govemmouts  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not 
legally  distinguishable  from  the  right  to  maintain  elementary  schools.     •     **     • 
s3uH>U  exist  because  of  a  well  founded  claimy  and  not  because  of  toleration.    The  universal 
recognition  of  this  principle  is  found  in  the  constitution  of  every  State  in  the  Union. 

After  quoting  from  the  constitutions  of  Arkansas,  Florida,  Kansas,  and  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  Carr  continues : 

Further  citations  are  not  required  to  show  that  **  the  school  is  created  and  en- 
couraged as  an  institution  that  is  purely  one  of  political  economy,  for  increasing 
the  production  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  and  as  a  means  of  preventing  pau- 
perism and  crime,  which  is  still  only  wealth."  The  right  to  educate  is  "  one  of 
those  inalienable  rights  which  have  never  been  surrendered  by  the  people  either  to 
Congress  or  to  legislatures,  because  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  the  fruits  of  intel- 
ligence and  protection  from  the  folly  and  crime  which  result  from  ignorance."  *  *  • 
Education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity  to  be  measured  by  one  generation  for  that  which 
succeeds  it.  The  "common  schooling "  of  the  past  century,  for  instance,  would  not 
adequately  tit  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for  the  necessary  business  of  life.  The 
standard  of  general  intelligence  is  higher.  The  demand  for  secondary  and  high  schools 
is  far  more  general  throughout  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  than  was  the  de- 
mand for  elementary  schools  fifty  or  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  "  The  school  being 
the  creation  of  the  State,  and  the  interests  involved  being  so  vital,  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  legitimate  and  necessary  consequence  that  all  schools  shoidd  be  regarded  as  to 
(heir  advancement  by  the  States.^  If  this  be  true,  graded  and  high  schocHs  are  legiti* 
mate,  because  necessary. 
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« 

Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  State  fiuperintendent  of  public  instmction  of  Indiana,  in  his 
report  for  1876  says: 

Good  citizenship  requires  intelligence  enough  to  make  good  laws  and  patriotism 
enongh  to  obey  them  and  defend  them  when  made.  An  ignorant  man  can  be  a  good 
subject,  thinking  the  opinions  and  executing  the  will  of  others,  but  he  cannot  prop- 
erly exorcise  the  functions  of  good  citizenship.  The  highest  form  of  ci ti  zenship  necessi  - 
tatos  the  highest  degree  of  intelligence.  A  limitation  of  intelligence  is  necessarily  an 
abridgment  of  citizenshin.  Every  voter  of  the  State  is  a  lawmaker.  He  expresse^s 
his  thought  through  the  ballot,  and  thus  his  intelUgeuce  manifests  itself  in  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealtn.  A  primary  education,  a  mere  ability  to  read  and  to  write  one's 
name,  is  not  sufficient  to  qualify  one  to  exercise  this  hi^h  umction.  •  *  *  The  fact 
that  a  man  sends  no  children  to  a  school  does  not  justify  the  claim  that  he  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support.  But  it  is  urged  by  some  that  while  this  may 
be  true  in  reference  to  the  lower  schools,  because  those  who  do  not  patronize  them 
are  in  the  minority,  it  is  not  true  of  the  hieh  school,  for  the  reason  that  those  who  do 
not  patronize  it  are  in  .the  majority.  If  this  objection  were  sound,  then  every  gram- 
mar school  in  the  State  must  be  struck  down^  every  intermediate  and  every  senior 
primary  school  must  be  closed,  because  a  majority  do  not  patronize  them.  Every 
graded  system  of  schools  in  the  State  must  aJso  be  destroyed  for  the  same  reason. 

*  *  *  If  the  argument  be  good,  then  we  must  limit  public  education  to  the  sub- 
jects of  reading,  writing,  spemng,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  because 
these  branches  are  all  that  are  studied  by  the  majority,  and  so,  because  a  majority 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  a  good  education^  the  State  shall  provide  nothing  but  the 
mere  skeleton  of  an  education.  This  principle  would  limit  the  schools  all  over  the 
State  to  four  months,  because  a  majority  of  the  children  do  not  attend  the  schools  more 
than  four  months.  *  *  *  It  would  be  as  logical  to  maintain  that  the  insane  asy- 
lum should  not  be  supported  because  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  patronize  it 
as  to  say  that  the  hign  school  should  not  be  maintained  because  a  majority  do  not 
send  their  children  to  it.  *  *  *  The  argument  of '^original  design 'Ms  one  that  is 
used  as  a  last  resort.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  founders  of  our 
school  system  did  not  contemplate  a  perfect  system,  is  that  any  reason  why  men  with 
more  wisdom  and  more  experience  should  be  bound  not  to  change  and  improve  it  ? 

*  *  *  There  is  scarcely  a  law  on  our  statute  books,  scarcely  a  State  constitution 
in  the  Union,  that  has  not  been  revised,  amended,  and  improved.  Exp^erience  has 
shown  that  tne  great  charter  of  American  liberty,  the  Federal  Constitution,  as  orig- 
inally constructed,  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  growing  and  progressive 
people.  *  *  •  Adherence  to  "original  design"  turns  us  back  upon  the  perfecting 
future  to  embrace  the  prejudices  of  a  dead  past ;  it  blocks  the  wheels  of  human  prog- 
ress and  stays  the  onward  march  of  civilization.    It  can  be  shown,  however,  that 


eral  assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit,  to  provide  by  law  for  a  general 
system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation  from  township  schools  to  a 
State  university,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gratis  and  equally  open  to  all."  •  *  »  The 
framers  of  the  earlier  constitutions  of  most  of  the  Northern  States  held  the  same  broad 
views,  and  so  expressed  them  in  the  instruments  which  they  made.  *  •  •  They  de- 
clared with  singular  unanimity  that  learning  and  wisdom  generally  difEhsed  among  the 
masses  were  essential  to  liberty,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  forever  estab- 
lish and  encourage  schools,  colleges,  seminaries  of  learning,  &c..  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  A  limitation  of  publio  education  to  a  few  primary  oranches  would  be  a 
departure  from  original  design,  and  not  an  adherence  to  it. 

Mr.  Smart  further  says: 

The  term  "high  school"  is,  possibly,  an  unfortunate  one,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  many 
to  suppose  that  the  grade  is  one  above  the  common  school.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
high  school  is  an  advanced  elementary  school.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  common 
school  system.  *  *  *  Its  purj>ose  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  knowledge  merely. 
*  *  *  It  does  not  make  lawyers  or  architects^  engineers  or  bankers,  but  it  aims  to 
give  that  common  information,  that  common  discipline,  without  which  no  man  can 
become  a  good  physician,  a  good  lawyer,  a  good  mechanic,  a  good  business  man,  or  a 
good  farmer.  •  »  •  Qnx  bo  called  high  schools  are  common  schools  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education, 
in  his  report  for  187G-'77  says : 

TTiere  will  be  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than 
there  would  be  without  it ;  and  the  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  will 
be  the  development  of  material  resources,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and 
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of  penoDS,  the  higher  the  civilization,  aud  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the 
anmolested  eigoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our  natural  rights.  *  *  *  A  further 
argoment  in  favor  of  maintaining  high  schools  at  the  public  expense  may  be  made  in 
showing  that  tJiey  sei've  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools.  •  *  • 
By  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to  their  classes  and  the  opportunities 
they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools 
shall  do,  aud  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  required  has  been  accomplished.  Again,  the  lower  schools,  on  account  of  the 
a^e  aud  attainments  of  their  pupils,  can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the 
high  school  is  taken  away,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  free  instruction  in  scientifio 
knowledge  is  taken  away  also.  •  «  •  xf  the  high  school  is  open  to  all,  that,  in 
connection  with  the  lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  republican 
equality,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  are 
limited  to  a  few.  *  ♦  »  i  consider  the  high  schools  to  be  the  crowning  excellence 
of  our  common  school  system ;  and,  that  they  may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would 
recommend  to  those  who  have  the  direct  control  of  them  that  they  guard  against  in- 
troducing into  their  courses  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be  mastered  in  the  time 
assigned  to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics  choseu  be  those  that  will  lead  the  student 
to  acquire  the  most  useful  inlbrmation,  and  at  the  same  time  be  the  occasion  of  the 
greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

Hon.  H.  F.  Harrington,  whose  report  has  been  quoted  above,  presents  the  claims  of 
the  high  schools  to  public  support  as  follows : 

1.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  aU  the 
schools  below  them.  , 

2.  High  schools  are  important  because  they  are  the  best  seminaries  from  which 
competent  recruits  can  be  obtained  for  the  great  army  of  public  school  teachers. 

3.  More  than  all,  high  schools  are  important  as  a  branch  of  a  public  school  system, 
because  they  constitute  the  only  trustworthy  agency  to  perform  tne  essential  servioe  of 
bringing  worthv  representatives  of  the  lower  classes  into  the  councils  of  the  State  and 
the  organism  of  society.  Abolish  the  high  schools,  and  at  once  you  draw  a  broad  line 
of  separation  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  You  limit  the  higher  education  to  the 
children  of  the  well  to  do,  for  only  the  well  to  do  would  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it, 
and  this  would  prove  a  damaging,  perhaps  a  perilous,  venture  for  the  state.  Mainly 
the  cultured  classes  are  found  to  be  the  governing  classes,  and  among  its  governing 
classes  society  needs  the  representatives  of  the  poor.  It  needs  them,  that  there  may 
always  be  strong  men  coming  to  the  front,  with  powers  so  tempered  by  culture  as  to 
make  them  wise,  *  *  *  to  represent  the  humble  class  from  which  they  sprung,  and 
demand  the  consideration  due  to  their  needs  and  their  rights.  These  are  the  men,  too, 
in  the  social  exigencies  which  sometimes  occur,  when  passion  becomes  rampant  among 
the  masses  and  the  restraints  of  law  are  defied,  to  throw  themselves  into  the  track  of 
the  storm  and  allay  its  violence.  Far  better  this  than  the  alternative  if  you  do  not 
bestow  the  culture ;  for  those  who  are  bom  to  be  the  leaders  of  men  will  assert  their 
prerogatives  whether  or  no ;  and  the  bom  leaders  from  among  the  poor,  if  they  be  not 
tempered  by  culture,  become  the  ignorant  demagogues  whose  leadership  is  anarchy. 

*  *  *  It  is  the  universal  confidence  in  elementary  education  as  the  right  arm  of 
a  free  state  which  renders  the  objection  to  high  schools  so  strong,  for  it  impUes  that 
the  state  does  not  need  high  schools.  All  the  while  that  protesto  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  high  schools  are  ringing  throughout  the  land,  the  elementary  schools 
remain  as  popular  as  ever.  Not  a  wmsper  of  objection  is  heard  against  taxation  for 
their  support.  They  are  still  lauded  as  the  paUadium  of  liberty  •  •  *  •  but  in  a 
r»*eent  address  at  Baltimore  President  Eliot  used  this  memorable  language:  *' There 
are  those  who  hold  that  republics  can  be  saved  by  the  general  diffusion  of  primarr 
€<lucation,  but  the  most  efiectively  despotic  government  of  Europe  is  the  one  in  which 
this  education  is  most  diffused.  There  i8,  however,  a  power  in  the  spread  of  higher  edwM- 
tiou  and  the  sentiment  of  lionor  oesociated  with  culture," 

Concerning  the  objection  that  ^*the  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  high 
schools  is  such  as  to  disqualify  their  scholars  for  occupations  involving  manual  labor," 
Mr.  Harrington  says : 

This  question  opens  up  to  view  the  chief  incentives  to  the  present  crusade  against 
this  class  of  schools;  and  no  one  can  do  justice  to  the  subject,  nor  speculate  wisely 
about  the  future  of  these  schools,  without  making  those  incentives  an  important 
factor  in  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  fact  is,  the  times  have  changed;  th^  paramount  interests  and  needs  of  society 
have  changed ;  the  expectations  of  society  in  regard  to  its  youth  have  changed,  and 
the  instruction  in  the  high  schools  has  not  been  conformed  to  the  new  order  of  things. 
Here  we  find  the  kernel  of  <the  whole  matter.  •  »  *  xhe  grand  declaratory 
principle  of  the  fathers,  in  behalf  of  education,  was,  ^^a  popular  government  can  rest 
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securely  only  on  popular  knowlwlge."  The  declaratory  principle  of  the  men  of  to- 
day 18,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Robinaon,*  "Educate  the  maBHes  of  children,  so 
as  to  prepai'e  them  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a 
living."  Here  is  a  remarkable  change  of  base ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  those  who 
are  swayed  by  these  new  ideas  should  i)rot«st  against  the  conservatism  which  main- 
tains the  work  of  high  schools  on  its  ancient  basis  and  clamor  for  its  modifutation 
or  its  extinction. 

To  so  change  the  present  curriculum  as  to  make  itsci've  more  directly  to  prepare  the 
scholars  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they  must  depend  for  a  living  is, 
says  Mr.  Harrington,  "besot  with  peq)lexing  difficulties.  One  is  this:  that  a  course 
of  such  a  character,  to  be  effective,  shcmld  occupy  several  years ;  whereas  the  most 
of  those  who  would  be  specially  benefited  by  it  leave  the  school  before  the  lapse  of  two 
years.  Another  difficult  problem  is,  to  decide  what  place  in  such  an  arrangement 
shall  be  provided  for  the  girls,  who  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  school.  And  a  third 
difficulty  is  suggest<3d  by  the  question  whether  there  shall  be  two  separate  courses  of 
study,  one  having  reference  to  general  culture  only,  the  other  to  industrial  pursuits.'* 

But  "a  beginning  can  surely  be  made."  and  for  that  purpose  he  makes  the  following 
recommendations : 

1.  That  during  such  part  of  the  first  year  in  the  high  school  as  may  be  necessary 
the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools  be  tlioroughly  and  comprehensively  reviewed  by 
the  entire  class.    *    ♦    ♦ 

2.  That  the  inimber  of  sciences  in  tlte  course  be  reduced,  that  they  may  be  the 
better  learned;  that  those  retained  be  such  as  will  be  of  the  most  a<l vantage.     *     *     * 

'X  That  the  study  of  the  classics  be  positively  forbidden  to  nil  who  are  not  to 
remain  in  the  school  throughout  the  entire  course.'    *     •     * 

4.  That  such  studies  as  are  essential  to  a  sound  practical  education  l»e  made  im- 
perative, no  mattor  what  other  studies  they  may  exclude.    ♦     ♦     * 

5.  That  special  care  be  taken,  by  means  of  well  adapted  text  books  aud  methods 
of  teaching,  to  secure  to  the  essential  branches  a  positive  practical  1)earing. 

The  report  of  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  for 
1876-77,  contains  an  elaborate  argument  in  **  justification  of  the  public  high  school/* 
from  which  the  following  is  extrac^ted: 

The  limit  to  public  education  is  found  in  the  means  and  the  will  of  the  community 
which  affords  it.  If  the  community  regards  wlucation  as  a  disagreeable  but  necessary 
charity,  the  extent  of  the  education  will  not  be  great  and  its  results  will  not  have 
high  value.  If  the  community  looks  upon  education  as  a  right,  but  a  right  to  be 
allowed  only  within  the  narrowest  limits,  its  value  as  an  instrumentality  in  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems  will  be  correspondingly  small.  If  the  community  propoH«»^  to 
do  the  best  by  itself,  it  will  place  as  large  a  limit  as  it  may  in  justice  to  its  other 
interests,  and  will  debate  the  quality  and  fitness  of  the  education  and  not  its  amount ; 
it  will  feel  that  every  dollar  spent  for  education  is  more  than  a  dollar  gained  to  the 
one  who  spends  it,  both  in  the  decreased  need  for  the  expenses  for  other  common 
interest*  and  in  the  increased  value  of  every  educated  citizen.  In  this  country,  the 
probable  limit,  for  local  commimities  at  least,  is  th«  high  school. 

The  necessity  of  the  work  of  the  high  school,  briefly  stated,  is  that  a  high  school 
exerts  upon  the  grammar  school  a  leverage  which  could  not  be  obtained  so  economi- 
cally by  any  other  instrumentality ;  *  *  *  that  the  leverage  gaine<l  by  a  high  school 
grade  is  necessary  for  the  load  to  be  lifted  and  not  for  the  employment  of  the  lever ; 
that  the  grammar  school  demands  a  high  school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  re(inires 
the  grammar  school;  that  the  grammar  schools  determine  the  necessity  for  a  high 
school,  and  not  that  a  high  school  needs  the  grammar  school;  that  a  high  school  ex- 
ists for  the  grammar  schools,  and  not  that  the  grammar  schools  exist  for  a  liigh  school. 

"*  *  *  As  a  matter  of  prax*.tical  experience,  it  has  been  found  in  communities  that 
the  work  was  improvexl  in  quality  and  that  it  cost  less  with  a  high  school  course  than 
without  it,  despite  the  fact  that  misconceptions  of  the  tnie  office  and  relation  of  a  high 
school  have  in  many  cases  led  to  a  mismanagement  which  x>revent>s  our  seeing  the  re- 
sults in  their  clearest  light.  •  »  *  Every  one  knows  that  unless  he  goes  far  enough 
to  secure  success^  his  capital  of  time,  labor,  and  money  is  wasted.  •  ^  *  The  suffi- 
ciency of  education  must  be  determined  by  the  previous  considerations  of  political 
necessity  and  reciprocity  of  duty  between  the  citizen  and  the  stato,  modified  by  this 
consideration,  the  ability  of  the  community  to  obtain  what  it  may  desire.  *  ♦  • 
The  education  which  fifty  years  ago  would'have  been  generous  no  longer  fits  a  man 

» MesMce  to  the  New  York  legislature,  1877-78. 
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for  the  contests  of  life.  •  »  •  We  frequently  meet  the  suggestion  that  prominent 
Dttcn  of  the  past  were  provided  with  but  a  scanty  education  preparatory  to  a  useful, 
influential  life,  and  we  do  not  reflect,  as  we  should,  that  prominence  is  merely  rela- 
tive. If  these  men,  so  distinguished  in  our  histories  as  revered  in  our  memories, 
could  be  fairly  brought  into  relation  with  our  own  times,  they  would  possibly  lose 
innch  of  their  preeminence.  »  »  *  Therefore  we  must  inquire  in  regard  to  the 
edncation  which  we  furnish  as  to  its  snfliciency  for  the  objects  which  justify  its  mere 
existence.  Those  who  rcganl  education  as  a  right  will  admit  that  the  right  is  value- 
less unless  sufficiently  extensive  to  pay  for  its  assertion.  »  »  »  Hence,  in  j)ublic 
schools,  regarded  as  the  people's  schools,  "  *  *  it  is  reasonable,  and  indeed  imper- 
atively necessary,  that  a  sufficiency  of  education  should  be  furnished  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  many  will,  from  the  necessities  of  their  individual  life,  be  unable  to  avail 
themselves  of  these  advantages. 

A  writer  in  the  E<lucational  Voice  for  November,  1877,  considers  the  objections  that 
have  been  offere<l  against  the  high  school  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  as  follows: 

1.  It  is  claimed  that  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  extravagant  notions  of  the  last  few 
ye^urs.  This  cannot  be  true,  since  the  high  school  was  established  in  1855,  when  our 
people  were  noted  as  being  more  conservative  and  economical  than  those  of  any  other 
city  in  the  country. 

2.  It  is  said  that  it  is  properly  no  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  that  it 
wan  never  the  intention  of  the  founders  of  the  free  school  system  to  furnish,  at  State 
expense,  an  e<lucation  beyond  a  knowledge  of  the  three  R's.  Wo  think  we  can  show 
that  those  who  hold  this  view  are  sadly  mistaken,  and  for  evidence  wo  refer  them  to 
the  constitution  of  the  State,  and  when  we  offer  this  in  evidence  we  want  it  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  document  made  by  a  ring,  or  by  a  packed  convention,  or  by  a 
corrupt  legislature,  but  one  ratitied  by  the  sovereign  people,  who  at  the  ballot  box 
made  it  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Commonwealth.  Article  10  says:  "The  general 
amembly  shall  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  pub- 
lic schools,  wherein  all  the  children  of  this  Commonwealth  above  the  age  of  six  years 
may  be  educated,  and  shall  appropriate  at  least  one  million  dollars  each  year  for  that 
purpose."  Now,  since  the  law  considers  all  to  be  children  who  are  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  it  seems  strange  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  intended  children 
to  remain  tifteen  years  in  school  studying  only  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

3.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the  maintenance  of  a  high  school  niake^  the  ]>ublic 
sH'hool  system  expensive.  The  founders  of  the  high  school  were  of  a  different  opin- 
ion ;  they  believed  that  it  would  lessen  the  exi>ense  of  the  taxpayer,  wliile  it  would 
at  the  same  time  make  the  system  more  complete  and  the  education  more  thorough. 
Were  they  mistaken  ?  Let  us  examine  and  see.  If  the  pupils  now  in  the  high  school 
were  sent  back  to  the  ward  schools  they  would  form  forty  separate  classes  (a  class  m 
<»ach  school).  These  forty  classes  would  require  forty  teachers,  while  in  the  high 
whool  they  are  taught  by  twenty.  This  would  necessitate^  an  increase  of  twenty 
teachers,  and  consequently  an  increased  expenditure.  »  **  ♦  Each  of  the  forty 
nchools  would  require  apparatus  and  models  for  illustrative  teaching,  while  at  ])re8- 
ent  one  set  of  these  in  the  central  building  is  amply  sufficient. 

4.  It  has  l>een  stated  that  persons  are  taxed  to  support  the  high  school  who  are 
not  permitted  to  send  their  children  to  it.  This  is  certainly  true ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  th(^  grammar  department  of  the  ward  schools.  There  are  thou- 
«an<ls  of  citizens  who  are  from  various  causes  compelled  to  take  their  children  from 
the  ward  schools  before  they  reach  the  grammar  ixwms,  and  because  this  is  true  is  it 
to  be  inferred  that  the  grammar  schools  should  be  abolished  f  The  same  argu- 
ment would  abolish  all  grades  of  schools.  If  none  wci*e  to  x>ay  taxes  except  those  who 
are  directly  benefited,  it  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  keep  the  Government  machinery 
in  order.  If  men  were  to  refuse  to  support  the  Army  and  Navy  because  their  children 
were  not  soldiers  and  sailors,  or  if  they  objected  to  being  taxed  to  support  workhouses, 
jails,  and  penitentiaries  because  they  had  no  children  there,  these  useful  institutions 
would  soon  cease  to  exist.  The  taxes  for  the  support  of  schools  are  levied  and  col- 
lected on  exactly  the  same  principle:  indirect  benefit. 

But  it  may  l)e  said  that  we  must  show  that  there  is  an  indirect  benefit  to  the 
whole  people  in  maintaining  the  high  school.  •  *  ♦  Let  us  compare  the  condition 
of  two  sections  of  country  where  the  people  differed  on  the  question  of  education. 
New  England  early  adopted  the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  support 
lM>th  common  and  high  schools,  and  as  a  result  of  that  education  she  presents  to-day 
the  most  prosp(^rous,  intelligent,  and  the  freest  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Can 
her  prosperity  be  justly  attributed  to  any  other  cause  ?  Her  climate  is  cold  and  rigid, 
and  her  soil  is  barren  and  stony,  and  she  possesses  but  few  of  the  natural  advantaj^es 
which  are  the  pride  of  other  States.  Compare  this  section  with  the  two  Virginias, 
States  jKMsessing  as  many  natural  advantages  as  are  possessed  by  any  part  of  this 
great  country,  and  see  if  the  great  difference  in  their  prosperity  can  be'attributed  to 
any  other  cause  than  the  difference  of  opinion  of  their  people  upon  the  question  of 
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education.  The  area  of  Now  England  is  41,000  square  miles,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  61,000.  The  population  of  New  England  is  over  3,000,000,  while  that  of  Virginia 
is  but  1,500,000. 

When,  two  centuries  ago,  the  English  commissioner  of  foreign  plantations  inquired 
of  the  colonial  governors  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  respective  settlements, 
the  governor  of  Virginia  replied :  ''I  thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  or  printingr 
presses,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hundred  years ;''  while  the  governor  of 
Connecticut  answered,  "One-fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  of  the  colony  is  laid  out 
in  maintaining  free  schools  for  the  education  of  our  children."  Both  these  policies 
have  borne  their  firuits. 

The  same  writer  quotes  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Philotus  Dean  as  follows : 

A  public  school  system  should  be  established  for  the  whole  people,  and  be  good 
enough  for  the  average  wants  of  the  whole  people,  imparting  to  them  that  average 
grade  of  skill  and  information  which  suits  the  age  and  times ;  in  fact,  be  the  people's 
educating  institution.  Such  a  system  keeps  pace  with  the  i>{issing  age,  commands 
respect  as  bein^  adequate  to  the  want«  of  the  people,  and  consequeutly  as  giving  an 
equivalent  for  its  cost.  Such  a  system  cannot  fall  under  the  ocliuin  of  caste,  as  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  point  of  importance  in  a  true  republic.  Such  a  sys- 
tem, by  creating  a  fair  average  stat«  and  more  general  equalization  of  intelligence, 
tends  to  prevent  society  from  separating  into  widely  diverse  strata,  in  which  the 
masses  and  a  favored  few  figure  as  extremes  of  intellect  and  ignorance,  leadership 
and  vassalage.  •  •  ♦  The  best  check  against  injurious  and  insidious  social  error 
is  a  sound  thinking,  well  instructe<l  people. 

SECONDARY  IN8TRUCTI0X    ABROAD. 

I  present  the  following  items  respecting  secondary  schools  in  several  European 
countries  as  affording  material  for  interesting  comparisons. 

FRUBSIA. 

According  to  Dr.  EngeFs  statistics,  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia,  with  a  population  Of 
25,000,000/  has  447  secondary  schools,  with  6,432  teachers  and  132,612  pupils.  The 
object  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Prussia  is  to  give  the  foundation  of  a  general  scien- 
tific and  literary  culture  and  to  develop  the  moral  power  of  the  student.  The  second- 
ary schools  are  divided  into  Gymnasien  and  Progynmasien,  Realschulen  of  the  first 
and  second  order,  and  Hohere  BUrgorschulen.  They  are  for  boys  from  about  9  to  18 
y^lurs  of  age.  Secondary  schools  for  girls  are  still  very  few  in  number,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  private  institutions. 

The  Gymnasium  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  secondary  schools,  and  leads  directly  to  the 
university,  while  the  Realschule  leads  to  the  higher  technical  schools.  Both  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  Realschule  of  the  first  rank  have  a  nine  years'  course ;  but  the 
Progymnasium,  the  Realschule  of  the  second  rank,  and  the  Hohere  Burgerschule  have 
only  a  six  or  seven  years'  course,  and  their  graduates  are  not  entitled  to  matriculation 
in  the  university.  The  Gymnasium  is  intended  for  those  who  desire  to  study  espe- 
cially the  ancient  languages  and  mathematics,  and  whose  aim  is  to  prepare  for  higher 
situations  in  the  service  of  the  state  or  the  church ;  the  Realschule  is  for  those  who 
desire  to  study  the  natural  sciences,  mathematics,  and  modem  languages.  As  the 
pupils  of  the  Realschule  are  to  become  civil  engineers,  architects,  &.C.,  they  do  not 
pass  to  the  university,  but  finish  their  education  in  the  higher  technical  schools. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  the  course  of  study  in  a  combined  Gymnasium  and 
Realschule.  Students  in  the  Realschule  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, except  that  they  omit  Greek  entirely  and  substitute  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific studies  for  the  classical  work  of  the  last  four  years  of  the  Gymnasium  course. 

Religion, — Religious  instruction  (catechism,  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  church 
history)  is  given  twice  a  week  in  every  class  by  clergymen  of  the  recognized  denomi- 
nations. 

Latin  (6  to  10  hours  a  week). — Grammar  is  taught  and  applied  to  the  reading  of 

the  classics  and  to  written  exercises.    The  following  authors  are  read  :  Caesar;  Ovid ; 

Livy ;  Sallust ;  some  of  Cicero's  orations,  epistles,  and  philosophical  writings ;  VirgiVs 

^neid;  Horace's  odes,  satires,  and  epistles;  Tacitus's  Germania ;  Juvenal;  Terence; 

PJautna;  and  Rom&n  literaiare. 
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Greek  (4  to  6  hours  a  week). —  Grammar  is  completed  and  the  following  authors  are 
read  and  translated:  Xenophou,  Homer,  Herodotus,  Plato,  Sophocles;  Greek  litera- 
ture. 

Hebrew  (2  hours  a  week). — This  language  is  obligatory  only  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology  ;  the  study  comprises  grammar,  etymology,  and  reading. 

German  (3  to  6  hours  a  week). — Grammar,  etymology,  prosody,  and  literature  are 
taught,  and  exercises  in  German  composition  are  continued  through  all  the  classes. 

French  (2  to  4  hours  a  week). — The  grammar  is  studied  through.  German  pieces  are 
translated  into  French,  and  French  authors  are  read  and  translate<l  into  German  and 
Latin.     French  compositions  and  letter  writing  are  also  practised. 

Mathematics  (3  to  5  hours  a  week). —  Instruction  in  mathematics  comprises  the  whole 
of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  planimetry,  stereometry,  and  trigonometry. 

History  (2  to  3  hours  a  week). —  General  history  is  taught,  as  well  as  the  history  of 
Germany  and  Prussia  and  of  the  province  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 

Geography  (2  hours  a  week). —  Geographical  instruction  includes  the  whole  of  physi- 
cal,  potitical,  and  mathematical  geography,  with  map  drawing  in  all  the  classes. 

yatural  history  (2  hours  a  week). —  Natural  history  comprises  the  general  introduc- 
tion and  the  elements  of  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology. 

Physics  (2  hours  a  week). —  In  physics  the  pupils  pursue  a  very  exhaustive  course  of 
mechanics,  electricity,  magnetism,  light,  and  heat. 

Drawing  (2  hours  a  week). — Froe  baud,  geometric,  and  ornamental  drawing  is  obli- 
gatory in  all  the  classes. 

Gymnastics  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  ail  the  classes. 

Singing  (2  hours  a  week). — Obligatory  in  all  the  classes. 

FRAXCE. 

Public  schools. — ^The  public  secondary  schools  of  France  are  of  two  kinds — lyc^es, 
or  lyceums,  and  communal  colleges.  The  lyc^es  are  maintained  by  the  state.  The 
communal  colleges  are  maintained  by  the  mimicipaHties  but  may  be  aided  by  the 
state.  The  instruction  in  both  is  classical  and  modem.  The  latter  is  intended  to 
suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by  teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  the  mod- 
ern langtiages  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin.  Alike  in  the  lyc^es  and  in  the  commu- 
nal colleges,  all  the  teaching  staff  have  to  furnish  guarantees  of  their  capacity  to 
teach  the  subject>s  intrusted  to  them.  The  guarantee  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
university  degree  varying  in  kind  and  in  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be  tilled  by  the 
holder. 

At  the  end  of  1865,  the  date  embraced  in  the  report  of  M.  Duniy,  the  last  report 
previous  to  M.  Bardoux*s,  France  had  at  work  77  lyc^s  and  251  communal  colleges. 
Three  of  the  77  lycdes  (those  of  Strassburg,  Metz,  and  Colmar)  and  15  of  the  251  com^ 
munal  colleges  have  been  lost  to  France  in  consequence  of  the  war  of  1870;  bat 
new  ones  have  in  the  meanwhile  been  added,  so  that  on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1876, 
France  had  81  lyc^es  at  work,  with  5  others  building,  and  252  communal  colleges.  In 
1865  the  lyc^es  hail  31,321  pupils ;  at  the  end  of  1876  they  had  40,995  pupils,  an  aver- 
age of  506  pupils  to  each  lyc^,  about  one  half  of  whom  are  boarders  and  the  other 
half  day  scholars.  The  communal  colleges  had  in  1865  a  total  number  of  32,881  pupils ; 
at  the  end  of  1876^  they  had  38,236  pupils,  with  an  average  of  152  for  each  college. 
These  81  great  secondary  schools  of  the  first  class  and  252  of  the  second  all  have  a 
public  character  and  are  subject  to  public  inspection. 

The  modem  or  special  instruction  in  these  schools  is  constantly  growing.  The 
lyc^es  are  the  stronghold  of  the  classics,  yet  in  the  lyc^es  the  uiunber  of  boys  on  the 
modem  side  or  department  had  risen  from  5,002  in  1865  to  8,628  in  1876.  The  teaching 
of  the  natural  sciences,  of  geography,  modem  history,  literature,  and  languages,  is 
being  continually  strengthened.  In  the  communal  colleges  the  development  of  the 
modem  department  is  much  greater  still.  Of  the  38,236  pupils  in  these  colleges  at 
the  end  of  1876,  9,232  are  little  boys,  not  yet  going  beyond  primary  mstructioii*,  ot\^2k!^ 
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remainder,  14,992  are  in  the  classical  department  and  14,012  in  the  modem  department. 
The  nnmbcr  of  t^achcrships  for  the  modem  languages  has  more  than  doubled  in  these 
colleges  since  1865. 

Private  schools. — The  private  secondary  schools  in  France  are  of  two  kinds,  lay  and 
eoclesiaatical.  There  were  803  of  them  in  1876,  against  935  in  1865  and  1,081  in  1854. 
It  is  in  the  lay  establishments  that  the  diminution  has  taken  place.  The  lay  private 
schools  had  in  1865  43,009  pupils  to  the  34,807  of  their  ecclesiastical  rivals.  The  pro- 
portion is  now  reversed,  and  the  ecclesiastical  private  schools  have  46,816  pupils  wliilc 
the  lay  private  schools  have  but  31,249. 

The  ecclesiastical  schools  are  cither  under  episcopal  control,  or  they  belong  to  one  of 
the  teaching  orders,  among  whom  the  Jesuit«  have  the  chief  place.  The  former  schools 
have  nearly  12,300  pupils,  while  the  latt«r  have  nearly  20,000. 

Schools  for  girls. — The  absence  of  public  secondary  schools  for  girls  in  France  has 
often  been  regretted  by  educators  >i8iting  that  country.  The  want  is  to  be  supplied 
at  once. 

BELGIUM. 

« 

Belgium  ha<l,  in  1875, 198 secondary  schools,  viz:  10  royal  athenieums,  50  state  mid- 
dle class  schools,  31  communal  colleges  aided  by  the  state,  3  communal  colleges 
entirely  sustained  by  the  municipalities,  84  colleges  under  the  control  of  the  clergy 
and  religious  orders,  and  20  private  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  laity. 
The  total  number  of  pupils  in  1875  wa«  17,881,  of  whom  13,454  wore  attending  state 
institutions. 

The  royal  athenieums  occupy  the  highc-st  rank  among  the  secondary  schools.  They 
include  two  sections,  one  for  classical  instruction  which  corresponds  to  the  Germai) 
Gymnasium,  and  oue  for  industrial  education  corresponding  to  the  German  Rcal- 
schule.     The  classical  course  lasts  six  years  and  the  industrial  course  four  years. 

RN0LA5P. 

Secondarj'  education  in  England  was  not  affected  by  the  elementary  education  act 
of  1870.  It  is  carried  on  in  the  great  endowed  schools  and  in  i)rivate  institutions.  At 
the  hexMlof  the  endowed  schools — in  England  styled  public  schools — are  Eton,  Rugby, 
Winchester,  AV^estminster,  Charterhouse,  Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  T*aur8  School,  and 
Merchant  Taylor's  School,  with  a  total  of  about  3,000  pujiils.  Besides  these  there  are 
2,lti0  endowed  and  i>rivate  schools,  1,254  of  which  are  called  institutes,  603  grammar 
schools,  153  colleges,  92  academies,  and  58  classical  and  commercial  schools. 

The  term  *' public  schools"  applied  to  the  above  named  iustitntions  is  not  to  be 
construed  as  in  this  country.  The  public  schools  of  England  do  not  give  gratuitous 
instruction  to  their  pupils,  as  do  the  schools  called  public  in  the  United  States.  The 
Queen's  letter  appointing  the  royal  commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  public 
secondary  schools  in  1861,  named  Eton,  Winchester,  Rugby,  Weiitminster,  Charter- 
house, Harrow,  Shrewsbury,  St.  PauVs  School,  and  Merchant  Taylor's  School.  The 
reasons,  probably,  which  suggested  this  selection  were,  that  the  nine  named  foundations 
had  in  the  course  of  centuries  emerged  from  the  mass  of  endowc^tl  grammar  schools, 
and  had  made  for  themselves  a  position  which  entitled  them  to  be  placed  in  a  distinct 
category  and  classed  as  "public  schools."  These  nine  have  certain  features  in  com- 
mon distinguishing  them  from  the  ordinary'  grammar  schools  which  exist  in  almost 
every  country  town  in  England.  Many  of  these  latter  are  now  waking  up  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  new  time  and  following  the  example  of  their  more  illustrious  sisters. 
The  most  notable  examples  of  this  revival  are  such  schools  as  those  at  Sherborne, 
Giggleswick,  and  Tunbridge  Wells,  which,  while  remodelling  themselves  on  the  lines 
laid  down  by  the  public  schools  commissioners,  are  to  some  extent  providing  a  train- 
ing more  adapted  to  the  means  and  requirements  of  the  middle  classes  than  can  l>e 
found  at  any  of  the  nine  public  schools.  The  modem  foundations — Marlborough, 
Haileybqry,  Uppingham,  Rossall,  Clifton,  Cheltenham,  Radley,  Malvern,  and  Welling- 
fon  College — arc  schools  wliich  have  taken  their  place  in  the  lirst  rank,  and,  while 
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following  reyerently  the  best  traditions  of  the  older  foundationn,  arc  iu  Home  rcspocts 
petting  them  an  example  of  what  the  public  schools  may  become. 

In  order  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  secondary  schools  which  are  commonly  called 
pnblic  in  England,  these  three  classes  mnst  be  kept  in  mind:  the  uiiio  old  fonudatioiis 
Te<M>gnized  by  the  royal  commission  of  1801 ;  the  old  foundations  which  have  re- 
mained local  grammar  schools  until  within  the  last  few  years  but  are  now  enlarging 
their  bounds;  and,  lastly,  the  modem  foundations  which  started  from  Uw  lii-st  as 
public  schools,  professing  to  a<lnpt  themselves  to  the  new  circumstances  and  rc(iuire- 
ments  of  modem  English  life.  The  public  schools  of  England  fall  under  one  of  ;  host- 
three  categories. 

In  Tiew  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre^ient  organization  and  condition  of  s<'couilary 
education  in  England,  strenuous  efforts  are  now  made  by  men  of  great  ability  und  in- 
fluence to  bring  about  a  change,  and  to  establish  a  system  similar  to  that  inaugurated 
for  elementary  education  by  the  act  of  1670. 

Xot  less  noteworthy  is  the  energetic  and  wide  spread  movement  in  favor  of  second- 
ary education  for  women.  Prominent  in  this  movement  is  the  National  Union  for 
Improving  the  Education  of  Women,  which,  among  other  objects,  strives  to  promote 
the  efltablishment  of  secondary  schools  for  girls. 

TABLE  VII. —  PREPARATORY  SCHOOI^. 

Detailed  statistics  of  preparatory  schools  will  be  found  in  Table  VII  of  the  appendix. 
The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  statistics  of  these  schools  as  reported 
to  the  Bureau  for  1873,  1874,  1875,  1876,  and  1877 : 


Number  of  institutiona 
If  umber  of  hittmctors. 
Xunber  of  stndents . . . 
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"  - 

873. 

1874. 

1 

1875. 
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86 

1 

91 
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697  1 

746 
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796 

2,487 

11,414  ' 

12,954 

12.369 

12, 510 
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Table  'VlI.—StmmaryoftCali»Heio/preparaioryachooU. 
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Tabix  VII.— Aimmani  <■/  ■tolutici  0/  prtparalor])  tchooU — Contmuod. 
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Statiaticeiu  detail  of  achooUfor  the  sapcrior  inalnictiou  orwonii-ii  will  be  Ibutulin 
Table  VUI  of  the  appendix.    The  following  iBacoapataMveBiimniaryof  in«ldtntio)M, 

9,  and  pupils  from  16T0  to  1877,  inolusive: 


1870. 

1871. 

1871   !    1873. 

2.m 

23,M.1 

1875.   j    1878. 

33 

1,1«3 
12,811 

11,188    ai,  913 

■Vi''       225 

1  would  also  iDTite  attentioD  to  the  following  bi 
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Table  VIII. — Summary  of  statMics  of  insti 


States. 
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a  Classification  not  reported  in  all  cases. 
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Several  of  the  inBtitutions  in  Table  YIII  did  not  report  completely ;  for  example, 
one  of  the  two  Indiaija  schools  reporting  did  not  state  how  many  of  its  60  stadents- 
were  in  preparatory,  regular,  special,  or  graduate  courses  of  study.  This  is  so  fre- 
quently the  case  that  the  column  giving  the  total  number  of  students  in  all  depart- 
ments of  these  colleges  is  greatly  lessened  in  value. 

I  have,  therefore,  caused  the  accompanying  graphic  to  be  prepared,  so  as  to  em- 
phasize the  necessity  for  making  complete  reports ;  many  States  appear  in  it  to  great 
disadvantage  simply  because  the  presidents  of  the  women's  colleges  in  such  States  did 
not  answer  all  the  queries  necessary. 

Degrees  ocmf erred  by  insHtutiona  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women. 


SUtM. 


DeiUware. 
Oeorgi* — 

Illinois 

Indiana  — 
Kansas  ... 
Kentaoky. , 
Louisiana.. 

Maine 

Maryland.. 
Minnesota . 
Viwrisidppi 
Missouri... 


States. 


New  Hampshire |  18 

New  Jersey 4 

North  Carolina 25 

Ohio '  Id 

Pouisylvania 14 

South  Carolina 20 

Tennessee 131 

Texas 23 

Vermont 3 

Virginia 23 

Wisconsin 12 

Total 652 


TABLE  IX.— UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  aggregate  number  of  this  class  of  institutious, 
with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to  1877^ 
inclusive : 


Number  of  institutions 
Number  of  instructors. 
Number  of  students  . .. 
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Tabu:  IX. — Summary  of  italittia  of  nnlteriHien  and  colI(^c». 
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Tablb  IX.Summary  Iff  tlaliMtkt  ^ 
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0/  toUege  enlrance  examinationt  in  1877. 
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OIV  BEPOET  OF  THE    COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 

STATEMENT  BESPECTINO  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

Several  foreign  ministers  who  represent  their  countries  in  Washington  have  applied 
to  nie  for  information  on  varioos  topics  connected  with  American  colleges,  such  as 
their  courses  of  study  and  the  degrees  conferred  by  them.  I  have  caused  several 
copies  of  the  following  statement  to  be  made  for  their  use ;  but  finding  that  the  matter 
is  of  general  interest,  I  publish  it  in  this  report. 

COLLEGE  KOMSKCLATUBB. 

By  the  term  ''superior  instruction''  educators  in  the  United  States  somewhat  vaguely 
describe  all  grades  of  instruction  above  that  given  in  high  schools,  academies,  normal 
schools,  and  commercial  schools.  The  nomenclature  of  institutions  of  learning  here  is 
quite  perplexing  to  foreigners,  and  even  to  many  natives.  This  arises  from  several 
causes,  of  which  the  two  most  important  will  be  mentioned.  These  are,  first,  the  dif- 
ferent meanings  assigned  to  the  words  "college,"  "university,"  "seminary,"  &c., 
by  the  various  nations  from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  descend;  and, 
secondly,  the  diiferent  ways  in  which  institutions  of  learning  are  incorporated  in  the 
several  States.    A  few  instances  will  show  what  is  meant. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  Girard  College  is  really  a  school  for  orphans,  whom  it  appren- 
tices at  a  specified  age.  In  Connecticut,  Yale  College,  having  an  extensive  and  varied 
course  in  the  classics,  mathematics,  and  the  moral,  mental,  and  political  sciences,  has 
also  schools  for  superior  instruction  in  technology,  fine  arts,  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  yet  it  does  not  possess  any  university  title,  although  it  Is  one  of  the  very 
best  of  American  universities.  Again,  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  in  America,  is  the 
nucleus  of  Harvard  University,  which,  in  addition  to  the  college  proper,  consists  of 
schools  of  technology,  divinity,  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  agriculture,  besides 
having  a  fine  astronomical  observatory,  a  botanical  garden  and  herbarium,  a  very 
large  library,  and  two  museums,  one  of  American  archseology  and  ethnology  and  the 
other  of  comparative  zoology.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Phila- 
delphia is  a  society  of  resident  medical  men,  chartered  for  certain  specified  purposes, 
but  not  intended  as  an  educational  institution.  Again,  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  a  corporation  supervising  all  the  chartered  col- 
leges, universities,  law  schools,  and  medical  schools,  and  nearly  all  the  academies  and 
academic  departments  of  union  schools  in  the  State ;  but,  as  an  educational  corporation, 
it  has  not  a  single  professor,  teacher,  or  student.  On  the  other  hand,  many  so  called 
"universities"  have  only  classical  and  scientific  departments  or  courses;  some  have 
only  the  classical  department ;  some,  especially  in  the  South  and  West,  combine  work 
usually  done  in  schools  for  secondary  instruction  with  their  collegiate  work.  This 
will  be  further  alluded  to. 

It  will  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  nomenclature  of  institutions  for  superior  in- 
struction in  this  country  does  not  by  any  means  indicate  with  certainty  the  character 
of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  but  only  that  they  profess  to  instruct  in  one  or  more 
of  the  numerous  subject-s  which  by  common  consent  are  classed  together  under  the 
name  of  "superior  instruction." 

CHARACTEB  OF  COLLBOUTE  XXBTBUCTIOX. 

Collegiate  instruction  may  be  divided  generally  into  two  kinds,  which  have  in  com- 
mon many  studies :  one  of  these  is  composed,  to  a  great  extent,  of  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek ;  the  other  devotes  more  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural  sciences. 
The  courses  are  generally  four  years  in  length,  and  they  are  called  classical  and  scien- 
tific. 

Religious  connection  of  the  colleges, — Another  i)eculiarity  of  schools  for  collegiate  in- 
struction hero  is  the  influence  which  the  diiferent  religious  denominations  have  in 
their  foundation  and  support.  Unlike  the  Protestant  communities  in  Northern  Germany, 
Holland,  and  England — which  had  great  monastic  foundations,  buildings,  and  funds 
that  could  be  directed  to  the  training  of  clergymen  for  the  new  religious  belie£i  of 
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those  conn  tries — the  colonists  in  America  were  forced,  ont  of  their  own  narrow  means 
to  establish  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  for  the  preparation  of  their  clergy  and 
teachers  or  else  to  import  these  from  the  Old  World;  other  religious  motives  and 
causes  have  continned  to  produce  the  same  effect.  No  religious  sect,  however  numer- 
ically small,  is  satisfied  till  it  has  the  control  of  some  college  where  its  spiritual  teach- 
ers and  the  chief  men  of  its  laity  can  be  educated  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  its 
beliefl  Consequently  we  find  that  the  greater  number  of  American  colleges  have  a 
decidedly  denominational  connection  of  one  kind  or  another.  There  is ,  however,  an 
increasing  number  that,  remaining  religious  in  spirit,  have  outgrown  special  sectarian 
limitations.  Of  course,  too,  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  standard  of  the  college 
varies  in  like  manner  with  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  condition  of  the  American 
communion  to  which  it  owes  allegiance. 

State  colleges. — In  addition  to  the  colleges  above  mentioned,  several  American  States 
have  established  colleges  and  universities  not  sectarian  in  their  character,  but  sup- 
ported partly  or  wholly  from  public  funds.  These  funds  originally  were  derived  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  the  **  university  lands  "  given  to  the  newer  States  on  their  admission 
into  the  Union. 

Still  other  institutions  of  this  kind  have  been  founded  by  the  benevolence  of  private 
citizens.    Their  positions  depend  much  on  the  rules  imposed  by  their  founders. 

Women  in  colleges  and  universities, — About  one-half  of  the  universities  and  colleges 
established  for  the  instruction  of  young  men  also  admit  the  other  sex.  In  addition  to 
these  there  is  a  large  number  of  institutions  which  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
instruction  of  young  women  only.  In  most  of  the  mixed  colleges  a  special  '^ladies' 
course''  is  established,  and  in  general  the  standard  of  qualification  necessary  to  obtain 
a  €liploma  is  lower  for  women  than  for  men.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  the  curriculum 
is  superior  in  extent  and  variety  to  that  of  many  so  called  colleges  for  the  instruction 
of  young  men.  The  subject  of  mixed  instruction  has  excited  great  discussion  and  has 
brought  out  the  most  contrary  opinions,  but  it  is  quite  impossible  in  this  short  state- 
ment to  do  more  than  note  the  fact. 

Colleges  for  colored  persons. — Hace  prejudice  was  so  strong  in  some  parts  of  the  United 
States  that  the  friends  of  the  colored  x>eople  found  it  advisable  and  necessary,  even 
before  the  late  war,  to  establish  schools  and  a  college  for  their  special  instniction. 
This  feeling  of  prejudice  is  disappearing.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  some  of  the  best 
colleges  in  America  that  they  deny  their  privileges  to  no  one  on  account  of  race ; 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Dartmouth,  Yale,  and  Harvard. 

The  deaf -mute  college, — Even  the  deaf-mute  are  provided  with  facilities  for  higher 
culture.  At  the  national  capital  a  college  for  deaf-mutes  has  been  in  successful  opera- 
tion for  several  years.  It  gives  an  excellent  education  in  classics,  mathematics,  science, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history,  and  its  graduates  are  eagerly  sought  for  as 
teachers  in  other  institutions  for  the  deaf-mute. 

FB0FB88I0NAL  DfSTBCCTIOX. 

The  subjects  usually  considered  in  this  country  matters  for  professional  instniction 
are  theology,  law,  medicine  and  surgetry,  dentisry  and  pharmacy,  engineering,  naval 
and  military  science,  and  the  like.  Most  of  the  schools  for  teaching  these  8ii1)jects  are 
connected  with  colleges,  but  generally  the  connection  is  one  of  a  corporate  character 
only.  For  instance,  Harvard  College  is  at  Cambridge,  but  the  medical  ami  dental 
schools  of  Harvard  University  are  in  Boston,  and  the  agricultural  school  is  at  Jamaica 
Plain.  The  medical  and  law  schools  of  the  University  of  Georgetown  are  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Normal  (or  pedagogic)  training  in  this  country  has  been  confined  to  the  training  of 
teachers  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  It  is  not,  therefore,  couRldered  a 
branch  of  superior  instruction ;  though  several  colleges  have  normal  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  in  which  teachers  for  the  lower  grades  are  instructed.  In  the  same 
way,  commercial  schools  are  not  considered  a  part  of  superior  instruction,  although 
many  so  called  colleges  give  instruction  of  this  kind.    Quite  recently,  however,  a  few 
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oolloges  have  instituted  profesBorahips  of  pedagogy,  respecting  which  allusion  is  made 
elsewhere  in  this  report. 

United  Statee  military  and  naval  9chooh, — The  only  schools  teaching  military  and  naval 
science  under  the  protection  of  the  National  Government  are  the  Military  and  Naval 
Academies  at  West  Point,  N.  T.,  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  respectively.  From  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools,  officers  of  the  line  and  staff  in  hoth  services  are  generally  selected. 

Medical  officen  of  the  Gwemment, — Medical  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps, 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  and  Eevenue  Marine  Service  are  selected  hy  comi>etitive 
examination  after  due  puhlic  notice. 

The  quarantine  service  is  not  yet  under  Federal  control  ]  hut  strong  efforts  have  been 
made  to  work  a  change  in  this  respect. 

State  military  academiee, — Several  of  the  States  have  chartered  military  schools;  in 
these,  mathematics,  engineering,  French,  German,  military  tactics,  and  drill  are  taught, 
often  exceedingly  well.  Instruction  in  tactics  is  also  given  at  several  other  institu- 
tions, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  which  have  been  established  imder  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
July  2, 1862,  and  the  several  acts  amendatory  thereof. 

OOLLBOBB  OF  AOBICULTUBB  AND  THE  MXCHAKIC  AUTB. 

The  act  of  July  2, 1862,  granted  to  each  State  of  the  Union,  out  of  the  public  domain, 
30,000  acres  of  land  (or  land  scrip  for  an  equivalent  amount)  for  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative then  in  Congress  from  the  State.*  The  State  must  use  the  money  derived 
ftom  sale  thereof  in  '^  endowing,  supporting,  and  maintaining  at  least  one  college  where 
the  leading  object  shall  be,  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies,  and 
Including  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agri- 
culture and  the  mechanic  arts  in  such  a  manner  as  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  may 
respectively  prescribe." — (Section  4  of  the  act  of  July  2,  1^2.) 

It  will  be  observed  here  once  more  that  the  Federal  Government  avoids  interference 
with  local  rule.  It  charters  institutions  of  learning  only  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Elsewhere,  institutions  of  learning  are  chartered  by  territorial  or  State  Legislatures  or 
under  the  provision  of  general  State  laws. 

nn>sFEirDBHCE  of  the  amkbican  colleob. 

American  colleges  and  professional  schools,  even  when  endowed  from  public  funds, 
are  not  much  imder  public  control  or  supervision.  After  receiving  their  charters — 
which  usually  authorize  them  to  have  a  corporate  seal,  to  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, to  teach  and  charge  fees  therefor,  and  to  confer  appropriate  degrees — there  is  not 
much  connection  between  them  and  the  States.  The  State  of  New  York  is  an  exccx»- 
tion  to  this  general  usage.  All  academies  chartered  by  the  State  and  all  colleges  and 
professional  schools  (excepting  schools  of  theology)  are  parts  of  the  general  corpora- 
tion known  as  "The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  which  has  been  mentioned 
already.  Detailed  information  respecting  American  colleges  and  professional  schools 
will  be  found  throughout  the  annual  reports  of  this  Office,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
statistical  tables  of  the  appendix. 

DEGREBS  ET  COUItSB. 

When  students  have  pursued  the  course  of  study  laid  down  by  the  authorities  of  a 
college  or  professional  school,  and  have  passed  such  examinations  and  paid  such  fees 
as  are  prescribed,  they  are  given  diplomas  which  certify  that  they  have  so  studied 
and  that  the  corporation  has  granted  them  a  degree ;  this  is  called  a  degree  in  course. 
The  usual  degrees  in  course  on  graduation  in  this  country  are  as  follows : 

Collegiate. — Classical,  a.  b.,  bachelor  of  arts;  scientific,  B.  s.,  bachelor  of  science. 

Profesmonal, — Theology,  b.  d.,  bachelor  of  divinity;  medicine,  M.  D.,  doctor  of  med- 

iFor  example,  Delaware  had  two  Senators  and  one  BeprcsentatiTe  in  Congreas;  Delaware  therefore 
received  90,000  acres  (land  scrip). 
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icine;  dentistry,  D.  d.  8.,  doctor  of  dental  surgery;  pharmacy,  ph.  o.,  graduate  in 
pharmacy;  law,  ll.  b.,  bachelor  of  laws. 

The  great  improTement  and  extension  of  scientific  and  polytechnic  instruction  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  have  made  it  advisable  to  give  degrees  in  course  at  gradua- 
tion in  cItII  engineering  (c.  E.),  agriculture  (b.  agb.),  mining  engineering  (m.  e.), 
architecture  (b.  arch.),  and  other  branches. 

Usually  a  degree  in  course  called  master  of  arts  (a.m.)  is  conferred  three  years 
after  graduation  on  bachelors  of  arts  who  are  engaged  in  literary  or  professional  pur- 
suits and  who  pay  to  their  college  a  fee  prescribed  by  its  regulations.  There  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  University  of  Virginia  never  gave  this  degree  except  to 
persons  studying  and  passing  examinations  in  certain  specified  branches.  Harvard 
Yale,  and  some  other  colleges  have  discontinued  the  practice. 

The  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  is  not  conferred  by  most  of  the  theological  schools. 
Thus,  in  1875,  this  degree  was  conferred  on  only  158  graduates,  while  the  theological 
seminaries  graduated  about  400  other  students  who  were  undoubtedly  equal  in  literary 
and  professional  attainments  and  in  fitness  lor  the  pastoral  office  to  those  who  received 
that  degree. 

In  the  same  year  26  schools  of  law  conferred  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws 
(LL.  B.)  on  841  graduates.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  at  least  as  many  more 
persons  must  have  been  admitted  to  practice  by  the  various  State  courts  without 
attending  law  schools  or  taking  degrees.^ 

The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  (m.  d.)  in  course  was  conferred  in  1875  by  61 
schools  of  medicine,  the  number  of  such  degrees  conferred  being  about  2,300.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  others  in  various  ways'  entered  the  medical  profession  during 
the  same  year  without  a  diploma.  Less  than  four  hundred  degrees  in  course  were 
conferred  on  graduates  in  dentistry  and  pharmacy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  facts  that  the  ranks  of  the  professions  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  filled  exclusively  by  graduates  ttom.  institutions  for  sux>erior  or  profes- 
sional instruction.  The  community,  however,  is  beginning  to  look  with  disfavor  on 
those  who  enter  the  professions  without  previous  thorough  preparation,  and  it  may 
be  said  with  confidence  that  in  the  course  of  time  few  will  be  found  in  the  professions 
who  are  not  graduates. 

HOirOBABT  DBOREES. 

American  colleges  are  much  in  the  habit  of  giving  honorary  degrees.  This  practice, 
copied  from  the  two  great  English  univei%ities,  has  been  carried  on  without  due  dis- 
crimination. It  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  colleges  proper ;  no  school  of  the- 
ology during  the  year  1875  gave  any  honorary  doctorate  of  divinity ;  no  school  of  law 
conferred  any  honorary  doctorate  of  law ;  only  5  honorary  doctorates  of  medicine  were 
conferred  by  the  medical  schools.  The  colleges  gave  honorary  doctorates  as  follows : 
138  in  divinity,  D.  D. ;  2  in  medicine,  M.  D. ;  68  in  law,  ll.  D. ;  19  in  philosophy,  PH. 
D. ;  and  4  in  music,  Mus.  D.  They  also  conferred  130  honorary  masterships  of  arts. 
It  is  true  that  most  of  these  degrees  were  conferred  on  men  who  had  graduated  from 
college  and  that  most  of  the  recipients  were  professional  men,  but  the  practice  is 
one  very  liable  to  abuse  and  is  discountenanced  now  by  some  of  the  leading  schools. 

Owing  to  the  facility  with  which  charters  can  be  obtained  from  most  State  legisla- 
tures, it  is  quite  easy  for  unscrupulous  and  designing  men  to  be  corporators  of  a  *' col- 
lege" or  "university;"  or  they  can  become  the  possessors  by  purchase  of  the  charter 
of  some  decaying  corporation  with  a  sounding  name.  When  a  charter  is  secured  by 
either  of  these  methods  an  imposing  series  of  diplomas  certifying  to  the  conferring  of 
various  degrees  is  prepared;  advertisements  are  published  which  inform  the  public 
that  for  a  specified  sum  of  money  and  the  presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  the 
applicant  will  be  given  the  degree  he  desires.  The  thesis  is  unimportant;  the  fee  is 
the  principal  reason  for  conferring  the  distinction.  Many  foreigners  have  obtained 
degrees  from  such  schools,  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  of  our  country.    It  may  be  set 

■Admission  to  the  bsr  is  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  conrts. 
'Sometimes  without  any  authority ;  sometimes  by  license  of  medical  societies. 
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down  as  an  invariable  mlo  that  any  "college"  or  "university"  or  professional  school 
which  grants  degrees  in  absentia  on  the  payment  of  certain  "fees"  is  a  fraud.  Fortu- 
nately the  number  of  such  institutions  is  not  large. 

FBKK  8CH0LAB8Bn>B. 

In  many  colleges,  and  in  nearly  all  schools  of  theology,  there  are  scholarships 
obtainable  under  certain  conditions,  so  that  poor  students  can  receive  help  from 
the  income  thereof;  but  scholarships  in.  medical  schools  and  law  schools  are  almost 
unknown. 

coxDinoxs  OF  ADlOSSIOir. 

As  the  colleges  are  quite  independent  of  the  State  in  their  management,  so  they 
are  also  as  regards  conditions  of  admission  to  their  curriculum  (except  in  the  State 
of  New  York);  generally,  however,  students  desiring  to  pursue  a  classical  course  of 
instruction  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for  it  by  studying  some  of  the  easier 
Latin  and  Greek  authors,  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  some  alge- 
bra; but  those  requirements  vary  much. 

AFPOnCTMEST  OF  PB0FB880B8. 

Professors  are  usually  selected  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  they  serve. 
Tlie  State  has  very  little  to  do  with  their  selection  or  the  payment  of  their  salaries. 
In  sectarian  colleges  the  professors  are  usually  selected  from  the  educated  men  of  the 
denomination ;  and  the  desire  that  these  Institutions  should  supply  facilities  for  supe- 
rior instruction  as  extensive  as  those  afforded  by  rival  colleges  produces  a  healthy 
competition.  By  this  means  the  requirements  of  the  curriculum  are  continually  im- 
proving. An  additional  motive  for  improvement  is  the  high  standard  maintained  by 
non-sectarian  colleges.     • 

Professors  in  professional  schools  are  generally  selected  on  account  of  their  pub- 
li8he<l  writings  or  the  reputation  acquired  in  their  professional  career.  In  theological 
schools  they  of  course  belong  to  the  religious  denomination  for  which  the  seminary 
is  founded. 

From  the  foregoing  remarks  the  reader  will  observe  that  the  American  university, 
when  fully  developed,  differs  from  the  Grerman  or  the  English  university.  The  English 
universities  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  substantially  several  colleges  for  instruction 
in  classics,  logics,  mathematics,  and  mental  &nd  moral  science,  professional  instruction 
being  given  almost  entirely  in  London  and  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain.  The 
German  university  leaves  the  care  of  ordinary  instruction  in^ classics,  mathematics, 
and  similar  studies  to  the  Gymnasien,  Kealschulen,  &c.  It  teaches  by  means  of  lect- 
ures, and  confines  itself  to  a  very  high  character  of  instruction  in  philology,  philos- 
ophy, mathematics,  law,  medicine,  and  divinity. 

CONDITION  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  present  condition  of  superior  instruction  in  this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  en- 
couraging to  all  lovers  of  sound  learning  and  solid  culture.  Institutions  of  long  estab- 
lishment are  broadening  and  deepening  their  plans ;  institutions  of  recent  foundation 
are  pushing  into  the  field  untrammelled  by  tradition  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
with  which  they  are  solely  identified. 

Boston  University, — Prominent  in  the  highest  grade  among  the  later  institutions 
stands  Boston  University,  rich  in  endowment,  imbued  with  advanced  ideas  of  impar- 
tial and  universal  education,  brought  into  closest  competition  with  older  institutions, 
and  able,  by  virtue  of  the  conditions  which  have  called  it  into  existence,  to  combine 
exact  scholarship  and  severe  tests  with  elastic  methods  and  eclectic  courses — it  is 
unquestionably  destined  to  exercise  a  determining  influence  in  the  new  methods  of 
education  which  the  time  demands  and  for  which  it  is  expectantly  waiting. 

The  position  of  Boston  University  with  reference  to  the  department  of  theology 
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acquires  ])eciiliar  impoitimce  from  the  educational  policy  adopted  in  State  establiah- 
ments.  In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  that  perfect  religious  impartiality  harmonizing 
with  the  principle  of  our  constitution,  these  institutions  have  made  no  attempt  to 
grive  instruction  in  theology. 

Universities  of  private  origin  are  free  from  the  conditions  that  limit  State  action,  and 
the  University  of  Boston  congratulates  itself  that  '4t  stands  for  all  sciences  and  not 
for  a  part  of  them." 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Univenity, — As  the  founder  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  gave 
no  limitation  to  the  interpretation  of  the  word,  the  trustees  after  ample  counsel  and 
reflection  developed  an  organization  which  corresponds  more  nearly  to  the  German 
university  than  any  other  American  college. 

The  increasing  attendance  of  American  students  ujion  the  lectures  of  the  German 
universities,  the  enrolment  of  graduate  students  at  Harvard  and  other  of  our  institu- 
tions, and  the  need  of  advanced  instruction  for  students  looking  to  professors'  chairs  led. 
the  trustees  to  determine  that  the  first  object  of  their  care  should  be  *'  the  philosophical 
faculty  of  a  university,"  to  give  superior  instruction  in  mathematics,  science,  and  the. 
languages.  The  academic  staff  consists,  at  present,  of  the  i>residcnt  and  six  professors, . 
including  graduates  of  the  universities  of  London,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Gottingen, 
of  American  colleges,  of  a  medical  school,  and  of  a  technical  school — men  who  to  the 
highest  scholastic  honors  have  added  large  and  varied  experience  in  practical  affairs — 
while  the  associate  instructors,  lecturers,  and  fellows  represent  a  still  wider  circle  of 
institutions,  thus  centring  in  the  university  at  the  outset  influences  the  most  vigorous 
and  stimulating. 

Recognizing  the  responsible  relation  of  a  university  to  the  antecedent  grades,  the 
trustees  have  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of  graduates  of  the  Baltimore  City 
College  and  of  private  schools  of  the  city,  and  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  bacca- 
laureate degree  have  been  marked  out  for  such  schools.  This  is  necessarily  a  measure 
of  local  application,  but  the  pervading  spirit  of  the  university  is  comprehensive, 
liberal,  and  national.  For  the  second  year  104  students  were  registered,  as  follows : 
20  fellows,  38  other  graduates,  24  matriculates,  aud  22  special.  The  traditional  class 
system  is  here  abandoned,  each  student  upon  entering  being  assigned  to  a  member  of 
the  faculty,  who  acts  as  his  official  adviser  with  reference  to  his  studies.  All  advance- 
ment is  determined  by  rigid  tests,  and  the  examinations  for  the  degrees  conferred, 
namely,  a.  b.,  ph.  b.,  a.  m.,  and  ph.  d.,  are  thorough  and  impartial. 

The  library  of  the  university  is  being  gathered  with  reference  to  its  special  needs. 
The  relation  between  the  Peabody  Institute  and  the  university  relieves  the  latter  from 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  general  library  upon  a  liberal  scale,  while  at  the  same 
time  securing  to  the  students  the  invaluable  fEu^ilities  of  a  large,  well  chosen,  and 
constantly  increasing  library  and  a  comprehensive  series  of  scientific  Journals  and 
transactions,  purchased  with  reference  to  the  wants  of  students.  It  will  bo  especially 
in  the  power  of  the  university  to  advance  science  by  stimulating  original  investigation 
and  research,  and  publishing  the  results  to  the  criticism  of  the  world.  The  earnest 
of  its  purpose  in  this  direction  is  the  activity  of  the  three  scientific  laboratories, 
physical,  biological,  and  chemical,  and  the  list  of  books  and  papers  published  by  resi- 
dent members  of  the  university  during  the  last  two  years. 

The  influence  of  the  university  is  not  confined  to  its  resident  members :  its  liberal 
spirit  and  its  power  of  wide  adaptation  are  illustrated  in  such  special  efforts  as  the 
''teachers^  class  in  physiology"  and  the  afternoon  public  lectures.  The  latter  effort 
has  been  maintained  from  year  to  year  with  increasing  success.  It  reacts  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  univenity  by  arousing  the  interest  of  the  best  people  and  by  inciting  young 
men  to  prepare  for  the  large  opportunities  of  which  a  glimpse  is  thus  afforded. 

VanderkUt  Unioenitjf. — The  want  of  additional  means  of  higher  education  in  the 
South  and  Southwest  led  several  conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South,  between  the  years  1871  and  1873,  to  take  measures  for  the  organization  of  a 
university.    Their  efforts  excited  the  interest  of  Cornelius  YandeibUt,  who,  on  the 
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37th  of  March,  1873,  made  a  donation  of  $500,000  to  the  enterprise,  which  amonnt  he 
anbeeqnently  doubled.  As  the  resnlt  of  tb^s  generous  gift,  Yanderbilt  University  was 
established  in  NashyiUe,  Tenn.,  October,  1675. 

The  university  is  organized  with  four  distinct  departments,  as  follows:  The  depart- 
ment of  philosophy,  science,  and  literature,  and  the  biblical,  law,  and  medical  depart- 
ments. The  courses  are  eclectic,  allowing  the  student  the  privilege  of  pursuing  those 
studies  which  are  suited  to  his  special  taste,  previous  preparation,  or  proposed  busi- 
ness in  life. 

As  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  lack  of  efficient  preparatory  schools,  a  preparatory 
collegiate  department  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  whose 
students  will  be  under  the  same  government  and  e^joy  the  same  privileges. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  and  investigation  in  the  different  scientific  schools 
include  the  fiill  appointments  of  physical,  astronomical,  and  chemical  laboratories, 
and  a  museum  of  natural  history  and  mineralogy. 

It  is  purposed  to  so  arrange  the  university  curriculum  that  a  student  of  ordinary 
ability  may  obtain  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  four  years  and  that  of  master  of 
arts  in  five.  Graduate  students  may  reside  at  the  university  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  be  entitled  to  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  professors  and  to  the  use  of  the 
university  library  and  to  examination  for  higher  degrees.  A  Judicious  system  of 
scholarships  and  fellowships  is  designed  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  university. 

Drury  College, — Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  all  movements  for  superior  education 
in  the  far  West,  because  of  the  important  part  they  must  assume  in  maint-aining  the 
intellectual  life  of  our  own  people  constantly  moving  toward  the  setting  sun,  and  in 
moulding  into  the  spirit  of  our  civilization  and  institutions  the  foreign  emigrants  that 
pour  into  our  new  lands. 

Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo.,  a  coeducational  institution  under  Congregational 
auspices,  is  one  of  the  recent  foundations  in  this  field.  While  designing,  as  did  the 
first,  colleges  of  our  infant  colonies,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  and  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  it  has  no  organic  connection  with  any  religious  denomina- 
tion and  allows  no  effort  for  the  promotion  of  sectarian  interests.  It  has  preparatory 
and  collegiate  departments  and  is  anticipating  a  growing  want  in  its  special  arrange- 
ments for  musical  and  art  culture. 

Colorado  College  is  favorably  situated  for  the  work  of  education  in  the  West.  It 
occupies  a  commanding  position  in  that  great  block  of  territory  comprising  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  exceeding  by  50,000  square  miles  the  extent  of  the 
thirteen  original  States.  On  the  south  is  a  mixed  population  of  10,000  Americans, 
20,000  Indians,  and  100,000  Mexicans.  The  dearth  of  educational  facilities  in  this 
immense  region  is  scarcely  credible.  Large  and  populous  villages  are  wholly  destitute 
of  schools,  communities  with  a  population  of  a  thousand  souls  have  perhaps  two 
months'  schooling  in  the  year,  and,  even  at  that,  many  teachers  employed  can  scarcely 
read  and  write.  Adverse  influences  are  insidiously  working  to  secure  control  of  edu- 
cational interests.  To  the  west  is  polygamy,  antagonizing  all  that  is  best  in  American 
liberty  and  all  that  is  purest  in  society. 

Colorado  College  has  pushed  into  the  field  by  establishing  schools  auxiliary  to  the 
college  at  Santa  Y6  and  Salt  Lake  City.  The  work  of  the  college  proper  is  wisely 
adapted  to  the  wants  and  the  special  resources  of  its  section.  The  college  compre- 
hends at  present  three  general  courses  of  study,  viz:  English  and  normal  course, 
preparatory  classical  course,  and  the  college  course  proper.  As  it  has  been  made  a 
station  of  the  United  St«tes  Signal  Service,  students  fh>m  the  higher  classes  are  formed 
into  a  corps  for  the  study  of  meteorology  and  for  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  Signal  Service.  The  price  of  tuition  has  been 
placed  at  $25  a  year,  with  the  design  of  making  the  college  practically  free  to  alL 
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nEALTH  OF  COLLEGX  STUDENTS. 

I  present  here  nearly  the  "whole  of  Professor  Hitchcock's  paper  on  the  physical  train- 
ing of  the  students  at  Amherst  College,  Massachusetts.  It  was  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association  at  Chicago,  in  September,  1871 : 

Probably  the  Arst  idea  of  the  department  of  physical  education  and  hygiene  hi  Am- 
herst College  originated  in  the  mind  of  the  late  President  Stearns.  In  IdS^,  in  his 
report  to  the  trustees  of  the  college,  when  he  mentions  the  death  of  two  members  of 
the  senior  class  as  probably  hastened,  if  not  actually  caused,  by  a  neglect  of  the  laws 
of  health,  the  whole  board  of  trustees  was  incited  to  the  immediate  erection  of  a 
building,  the  nucleus  and  beginning  of  the  department. 

This  building  is  called  the  Barrett  Gymnasium,  in  honor  of  the  late  Benjamin  Bar- 
rett, of  Northampton,  Mass.,  the  largest  donor  to  it.  The  edifice  is  of  stone,  two 
storied,  well  lighted  and  ventilated,  and  warmed  iu  the  cold  season.  The  lower  story 
contains  dressing  room,  bowline  alleys,  spirometers,  lifting  and  rowing  machines,  and 
the  apparatus  for  securing  vital  statistics.  The  upper  room  is  50  by  75  feet,  of  Hmooth 
hard  pine  door,  with  a  clear  space  of  40  by  50  feet.  At  one  end  of  the  hall  is  to  be 
found  much  of  the  heavy  apparatus,  consisting  of  the  horizontal  bar,  rack  bars,  vault- 
ing horse,  batule  board,  spool  ropes,  peg  poie^  incline  board,  perpendicular  pole,  hori- 
soutal,  vertical,  and  inclined  ladders,  swinging  and  travelling  rinjgs,  Indian  clubs, 
lifting  weights,  and  a  few  other  kinds.  At  the  other  end  are  a  smaliplatform  for  the 
leader  of  the  class  exercises  and  a  piano  to  secure  harmony  and  rhythm  during  the 
exercises.  Above  this  platform  is  a  gallery  for  the  spectators  of  the  exercises,  of  whom 
there  were  3,635  during  the  year  1876-77,  842  of  them  being  ladies. 

The  gymnasium  is  open  during  all  the  hours  of  daylight  and  may  be  used  by  any 
member  of  college  at  nis  will,  save  that  he  may  not  interfere  with  the  exercise  of 
m  class  when  occupjring  the  floor.  No  restraints  whatever  are  put  upon  the  students 
in  using  the  building  or  its  apparatus,  save  instructions  as  to  the  proper  and  healthy 
use  of  the  heavy  apparatus  and  impressive  caution  to  the  freshmen  and  newcomers 
not  to  use  excessively  until  inured  to  work  and  familiarity  with  the  apparatus  by  a 
period  of  training. 

The  title  of  the  department  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Nathan  Allen,  of  Lowell,  one  of 
the  trustees  and  graduates  of  the  college,  of  which  he  has  been  an  early  and  Ions 
tried  friend,  and  the  most  devoted  and  faithful  guardian  to  the  department,  of  w  hich 
he  may  well  be  styled  the  godfather.  The  duties  of  the  professor  of  this  department 
were  established  by  the  trustees,  upon  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  Allen,  as  foUow^s :  **  The 
duties  of  this  professor  shall  be:  First,  to  take  charge  of  the  gymnasium  and  give  in- 
struction to  the  students  in  gymnastics.  Second^  to  take  a  general  oversight  of  the 
health  of  the  students  and  to  give  such  instruction  on  the  subject  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient,  according  to  the  general  plan  stated  by  the  presioent  in  his  report  and 
wider  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  like  all  the  other  studies.  Third,  to  teacn  elocu- 
tion, so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  physical  training.  Fourth,  he  shall  give  lectures 
from  time  to  time  upon  hygiene,  physical  culture,  and  other  topics  pertaining  to  the 
laws  of  life  and  health,  inclndiug  some  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy. Fifth,  the  individual  appointed  to  have  charge  of  this  department  shall  be  a 
thoTOughlv  educated  physician,  and,  like  other  teachers  and  professors,  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  college  faculty.  It  is  distinctly  understood  that  the  health  of  the  stu- 
dents shall  at  all  times  be  an  object  of  his  special  watch,  care,  and  couufiel.'' 

At  the  same  time,  the  faculty  believed  that  the  exercises  in  the  gymnasium  should 
be  conducted  according  to  the  following  ideas:  ''First,  the  main  object  shall  not  be 
to  secure  feats  of  agility  and  strength,  or  even  powerful  muscle,  but  to  keep  in  good 
health  the  whole  hodj.  Second,  that  all  the  students  shall  be  required  to  attend  on 
its  exercises  for  half  an  hour,  designated  for  the  purpose,  at  least  four  days  iu  the 
week.  Third,  the  instructor  snail  assign  to  each  individual  such  exercises  as  may  be 
best  adapted  to  him,  taking  special  care  to  prevent  the  ambitious  £rdm  violent  action 
and  all  extremes,  endeavoring  to  work  the  whole  body  and  not  overwork  any  part  of 
it.  Fourth,  that  while  it  may  not  be  expedient  to  mark  the  gradation  of  attainment, 
as  in  the  intellectual  branches,  yet  regularity,  attention,  and  docility  should  be  care- 
fully noted,  so  as  to  have  their  proper  weight  in  the  deportment  column  of  the  stu- 
dent's general  position.  Fifth,  that  some  time  shall  be  allowed  out  of  study  hours  for 
those  volunteer  exercises  whicn  different  men,  according  to  their  tastes,  may  elect  for 
recreation,  and  x>ftrticularly  that  the  bowling  alleys  be  not  given  up  to  promiscuous 
use,  but  be  allotted  at  regular  hours  to  those  who  wish  to  make  use  of  them :  all 
these  volunteer  exercises,  of  whatever  kind,  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  gym- 
nasium instructor.  Sixth,  that  the  building  shall  always  be  closed  before  dark,  that 
no  light  shall  be  used  in  it,  and  no  smoking  or  irregularities  of  any  kind  shall  be 
allowed  in  it.  Seventh,  that  the  instructor  ought  to  1m3  a  member  of  the  faculty,  and 
give  in  to  it  his  marks  and  occasional  accounts  and  receive  directions  as  other  officers 
of  the  college  are  accustomed  to  do." 
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Tlio  department  has  now  been  in  oj)eration  for  seventeen  years.  During  nearly  the 
.whole  of  the  first  year  it  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  John  W.  Hooker,  son  of  the 
late  Dr.  Worthingtou  Hooker,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  who  left  on  account  of  sick- 
ness and  soon  died.  And  for  the  remaining  sixteen  years  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
that,  though  it  has  been  experimental  in  the  work  of  college  education,  yet  it  has  been 
carried  on  so  nearly  according  to  the  plan  and  views  of  its  originators  that  t^  a  mere 
looker-on  it  might  seem  as  if  the  work  of  the  department  began  and  ended  with  the 
daily  exercises  of  the  four  classes  in  the  gymnasium.  But  in  this  department  much 
of  the  work  is  done  with  individuals  andln  ways  where  it  is  not  known  or  seen  by 
the  multitude. 

Each  of  the  four  classes  in  college  meets  the  professor  for  an  exercise  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  half  an  hour's  length  on  four  days  in  the  week.  In  this  way  the  student  pre- 
sents himself  for  a  public  visit  to  the  professor,  and  ma^  always  have  a  private  inter- 
view either  before  or  after  the  exercise  if  either  desire  it.  The  hours  for  the  exercise 
are  mainly  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  the  day,  as  both  the  most  valuable  time  for 
exercise  and  those  which  best  adapt  themselves  to  the  college  routine.  Each  class 
has  its  own  captaiu  and  as  many  other  otlicers  as  are  best  adapted  to  manoeuvre  and 
handle  the  class  in  its  movements.  The  general  method  of  the  conduct  of  the  exer- 
cises is  military.  The  required  exercise  oieach  man  and  class  is  best  known  as  that  of 
light  gymnastics,  or  those  bodily  exercises  performed  by  a  class  with  one  or  two  pieces 
of  apparatus  in  the  hands,  each  movement  timed  to  music  and  all  simultaneous  and 
unilbrm;  and  the  only  apparatus  successfully  used  at  Amherst  is  the  pair  of  wooden 
dumb-bells,  weighing* less  than  a  pound  apiece.  The  students  here  have  universally 
preferred  the  bells  to  the  rings  and  wands,  though  these  have  been  thoroughly  tried. 
Each  class  has  its  own  "exercise"  or  series  of  bodily  movements  with  the  bells,  and 
these  are  so  managed  as  to  give  free,  lively,  graceful,  and  vigorous  work  to  the  whole 
muscular  system  during  the  time  of  the  exercise.  In  addition  to  the  bell  exercise, 
marching  by  the  lile  and  flank  is  considerably  practised,  and  during  the  cold  months 
running  or  "double  quick''  movements.  This  running  is  encouraged^  that  the  stu- 
dent may  gain  the  very  valuable  assistance  that  it  gives  to  the  "  wind"  by  furnishing 
warm  air  t-o  the  lungs,  and  a  more  rapid  relief  by  sweating  and  greater  freedom  to 
the  bodv  by  the  smaller  amount  of  clothing  required  than  if  the  necessary  amount 
were  taken  in  the  cold  temperature  of  out  of  doors.  This  exercise  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes,  and  with  the  temperature  from  SG*^  to  60°  the  student  almost 
always  finishes  with  a  moist  skin.  The  remainder  of  the  half  hour  is  occupied  in 
voluntary  exercise.  Some  use  the  heavy  apparatus,  about  one  in  eight,  or  take  a 
longer  run ;  others  dance,  use  clubs,  sing,  pull  rope,  toss  in  the  blanket,  turn  somer- 
saults, and  occupy  themselves  in  any  proper  manner  to  secure  exercise,  sport,  or  recre* 
ation. 

This  amount  of  exercise  includes  all  that  is  required  of  the  student,  and  satisfies 
probably  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  The  use  of  the  bowling  alleys  is  entirely 
at  the  option  of  the  student.  Some,  however,  who  are  not  quite  normally  robust  or 
who  are  specially  advised  to  it,  frequent  the  gymnasium  for  the  second  half  hour  in 
the  day,  either  following  special  directions  or  enjoying  themselves  as  they  like.  ^  Others, 
on  account  of  their  robust  nature,  require  more  muscular  work  in  order  to  discharge 
their  superfluous  energy.  Just  as  some  people  require  more  food  than  do  others.  It 
might  be  thought  that  accidents  would  happen  hero  frequently,  and  that  there  has 
been  such  an  exemption  from  everything  of  this  sort  seems  to  be  owing  to  a  special 
providencfe.  There  has  never  been  a  serious  result  from  accident  since  the  building  waa 
opened  and  dedicated  to  the  better  culture  of  the  body,  unless  it  be  to  one  young  man 
who  fell  and  was  kept  from  gymnasium  exercise  for  three  months. 

Before  this  department  was  established  it  was  thought  that  requirements  of  bodily 
exercise  would  be  irksome  to  students  and  difficult  to  secure.  But  experience  here 
has  shown  that  the  disposition  to  shirk  this  branch  of  college  life  has  not  been  so 
marked  as  in  some  of  the  intellectual  departments.  Some  statistics  have  been  gath- 
ered to  illustrate  this  point.  In  186^^69  attendance  on  chapel  and  gymnastic  exercises 
was  compared.  Nearly  84  per  cent,  of  the  class  were  present  at  the  gymnasium  and 
80  per  cent,  at  the  chapel.  Similar  observations  in  1^0  gave  13  per  cent,  of  absences 
from  chapel  and  6  per  cent,  from  the  gymnasium.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  excuse  many  from  gymnastic  exercise.  The  past  year,  however,  may 
be  taken  as  a  sample  for  the  sixteen  years,  during  which  year  only  one  junior  and  two 
freshmen  (each  with  a  defective  arm)  have  not  been  required  to  attend.  There  has 
been  no  instance  in  the  history  of  the  di^partment  where  the  exercises  as  required  have 
worked  the  least  injury  to  the  student;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  scores  of  men 
in  whom  a  marked  improvement  has  evidently  taken  place  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
required  physical  training  as  practised  here. 

The  military  method,  thougn  a  little  used,  is  not  sought  after.  It  seems  idle  to  talk 
about  military  rules  and  life  where  there  is  no  military  authority  to  carry  out  the  reg- 
ulations. Were  the  coUogo  a  State  or  Government  institution,  a  militaiy  department 
would  be  in  x)lace  and  possibly  sustained  and  prospered.    But  to  talk  about  military 
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mlee  and  methods  withont  the  anthority  of  the  ball  and  chain,  the  gnardhousc,  or 
power  of  life  and  death  in  the  officer,  seems  worse  than  Idle.  College  shidents  will 
generally  chafe  under  that  rule  which  degrades  them  from  the  agents  of  l'i*ee  wHl  and 
choice  to  a  mere  live  machine  except  when  **  the  country  calls." 

The  definition,  or  perhaps  description,  of  hygiene,  as  understood  in  this  department, 
is  best  given  in  the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  E.  A.  Parkes :  "  Taking  the  word  hygiene  in 
its  largest  sense,  it  signifies  rules  for  perfect  culture  of  mind  an(f  body.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  dissociate  the  two.  The  body  is  afiected  by  ever>'  mental  and  moral  action; 
the  mind  is  profoundly  influenced  by  bodily  conditions.  For  a  jHirfect  system  of  hy- 
giene we  must  combine  the  knowledge  of  the  physician,  the  schoolmaster,  and  the 
priest,  and  must  train  the  body,  the  intellect,  and  the  moral  soul  in  a  perfect  and  bal- 
anced order.  Then,  if  our  knowledge  were  exact  and  our  means  of  application  ade- 
quate, we  should  see  the  human  bemg  in  his  i)erfcct  beauty,  as  Providence  perhaps 
intended  him  to  be ;  in  the  harmonious  proportions  and  comx)lete  balance  of  all  his 
parts  in  which  he  came  out  of  his  Makers  hands,  in  whose  divine  imago  we  are  told 
be  was  in  the  beginning  made." 

With  this  definition  for  an  inspiration,  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  professor  in  this 
department  to  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  health  to  the  freshman  class  immediately 
iip<m  its  entering.  The  subject  relates  more  especially  to  the  health  of  student  Ulb; 
not  merely  t-o  individual  sanitary  rules,  but  to  the  peculiar  necessities  of  care  in 
BO  closely  compact  a  body  of  young  and  growing  men  in  college ;  not  to  those  condi- 
tions peculiar  to  the  body  alone,  but  to  those  interesting  relations  and  interdependence 
of  body  upon  mind  and  vice  versa.  This  department  also  gives  instruction  in  human 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  cabinets  are  well  supplied  with  natural  and  artificial 
preparations  of  the  human  body,  which  furnish  to  tiie  student  a  proper  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  uses  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  such  a  knowledge  as  ought  to 
be  familiar  to  every  x>erson  of  so  called  liberal  culture.  The  anatomy  and  physiology 
which  is  technical  or  professional  is  not  ofiered  to  the  student,  but  only  such  knowl- 
edge as  may  be  gained  by  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the  skeleton,  the  manikin, 
and  most  of  the  enlarged  papier  m^h6  models  of  Auzoux.  As  a  stimulus  to  study  in 
this  dirbction,  two  prizes  for  the  best  recitations  and  examination  in  these  sciences  are 
annually  given  by  Hon.  E.  H.  Sawyer,  of  Southam}>ton.  A  course  of  lectures,  i*eci- 
tatioRS,  and  laboratory  work  in  comparative  vertebrate  zoology  is  undertaken  by  the 
senior  cla^s.  This  is  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  student  an  enlarged  plan  of  the  verte- 
brate kingdom  rather  than  the  study  ot  species. 

The  professor  in  this  department  is  expected  to  know  the  physical  condition  of  all 
students  during  term  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  only  sees  them  ut  the  gynma- 
sinm  exercise,  but  that  he  makes  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  bodily  condi- 
tion, and  whatever  in  the  |)hysical  sense  may  react  upon  their  mental  state.  This 
means  that  he  ofiers  suggestions  where  he  may  discover  deficiency,  excess,  imprudence, 
or  ignorance  of  many  of  the  conditions  of  student  hygiene  and  life ;  and  the  regula- 
tions of  the  faculty  are  such  that  these  suggestions  may  if  necessary  have  the  force  of 
a  requirement.  The  visiting  of  the  iU  anu  disabled  students  requires  a  share  of  the 
time  of  this  professor ;  for,  while  the  diseases  of  college  life  are  seldom  alarming,  or 
very  distressing,  or  numerous,  yet  for  students  living  in  dormitories  and  boarding 
booses,  without  home  comforts  and  nursing  when  ill,  much  care  is  often  necessary  to 
give  comfort  during  and  freedom  from  the  disorders  which  afiect  young  men  at  the 
college  period  of  liie.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  next  step  in  phvsical  education  here 
may  be  to  establish  a  sanitarium  or  an  equivalent  to  the  hospital  of  an  army. 

The  amount  of  time  lost  in  sickness  by  the  students  is  a  fact  determined  by  this  de- 
partment. Dr.  Jarvis  says  that  the  amount  of  time  lost  by  each  laborer  in  Europe  is 
from  nineteen  to  twenty  days  each  year;  and  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health 
says  that  in  1872,  in  that  Commonwealth,  each  productive  person  lost  thirteen  days 
by  sickness.  A  man  here  is  put  on  the  sick  list  if  he  is  absent  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive days  from  all  college  exercises.  With  this  as  a  comparison,  between  the  years  of 
1861-C2  and  1876-*77,  inclusive,  23.3  per  cent,  of  the  college  have  been  entc*i\"d  on 
the  sick  list ;  or,  every  student  in  college  has  constnictively  lost  2.64  days  each  year 
by  illness,  and  every  siok  student  has  averaged  11.36  days  of  absence  from  college 
duties.  During  this  same  jieriod,  48,  or  three  each  year  on  an  average,  have  left  col- 
lege from  physical  disabilities,  although  16  of  these  have  returned  and  entered  again 
their  own  or  a  succeeding  class.  '  The  causes  which  i)roduced  these  removals  were :  in 
7  cases,  constitutional  debility;  in  6,  typhoid  fever;  in  5,  consumptive  tendencies;  in 
6,  weak  or  injured  eyes,  and  single  cases  because  of  other  infirmities.  During  this 
period  of  sixteen  years,  16  students  have  died  while  connected  with  the  college. 

In  connection  with  tnis  subject  it  is  instruct iv.e  to  learn  that  dyspepsia,  though 
formerly  prevalent  in  college,  has  lost  its  foothold  here  of  late  years.  For  the  past 
sixteen  years  it  has  not  once  so  occurred  as  to  be  recognized  as  a  cause  of  loss  of  time 
to  any  student.  Pork,  too,  is  mostly  banished  as  an  article  of  food.  The  students 
will  not  eat  it.  The  maladies  which  have  visited  Amherst  students  for  the  sixteen 
years  past  have  been,  in  the  order  of  tlieir  frequency :  Colds,  including  the  few  of  lung 
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fever  and  inflncnza,  35  p«r  cent. ;  physical  accidents,  9.47  per  c^nt. ;  boils,  4.82  per 
cent. ;  eyes,  4.56  per  cent. ;  and  so  on  in  decreasing  ratio  of  numbers,  with  febricula, 
tyi)houl  ferer,  quinsy,  debility,  mumps,  bilious  fever,  diphtheria,  bilious  trouble, 
stomach  irritation,  intermittent  fovcr,  measles,  teeth,  and  forty -live  other  causes  which 
yielded  164  cases,  or  12  per  cent,  of  all  the  cases  of  sickness. 

The  months  of  the  year  during  which  college  sickness  has  prevailed  have  been  care- 
fhlly  recorded.  The  record,  however,  can  be  made  out  only  for  nine  months,  as  vaca- 
tions cover  so  much  of  the  other  months  that  it  would  not  give  completed  results. 
April  also  has  always  had  a  short  vacation. 

The  percentage  of  cases  has  been  as  follows : 

In  January 13.8 

In  February 16.6 

In  March 16.4 

In  April  (part  of  the  month) 6.3 

In  May 12.8 

In  Juno 6.3 

In  Sept^iuiber 10.3 

In  October 9.7 

In  November - 7.7 

Total 99.9 

In  mldition  to  the  items  secured  upon  the  maladies  of  students.  Dr.  Basket  Perby, 
of  Boston,  is  now  instituting  a  series  of  x>ersonal  examinations  of  every  student,  in 
order  to  determine  the  effect  of  college  life  upon  near-sightedness.  In  due  time  with- 
out doubt  his  results  will  be  given  to  the  public.  The  vital  statistics  of  the  students 
of  the  college  have  also  been  Bccurcd.  These  include  the  age,  weight,  height,  linger- 
reaeh  (distance  between  tips  of  the  middle  linger  of  each  hand),  chest  girth  (average 
between  **full"  and  "repose"),  chest  range,  arm  girth  (biceps), forearm  girth,  capacity 
of  lungs,  and  a  simple  test  of  muscular  strength.  The  results  are  the  averages  of  the 
data  secured  from  1,171  students,  with  20,458  items  of  recortl :  Age,  21  years,  two 
montlis;  weight,  139.140  pounds,  63.11  kilograms:  height,  5.653  feet,  1.723  metres; 
finger  reach,  5.783  feet,  1.763  metres;  chest  girth,  35.786  inches,  9.09  decimetres; 
chest  rauj^e,  3.416  inches,  8.7  centimetres;  arm  girtn,  11.620  inches,  2.95  decimetres; 
forearm  girth,  11.0.'>9inches,  2.81  decimetres;  lung  capacity,  240.871  cabic  inches,  4.095 
litres ;  streugth,  10.747  times. 

Probably  the  most  important  feature  of  this  department  consists  in  placing  it  on 
the  same  level  with  the  other  departments  of  the  college  course.  As,  however,  it  is 
of  so  different  a  nature  and  unlike  the  ordinary  methods  of  so  called  school  culture, 
it  hjus  taken  time  and  experiments  to  carry  the  system  along  to  its  present  condition. 
In  our  educational  institutions  some  method  is  adopted  to  inform  the  student  —  and 
generally  the  public,  too — where  his.position  is  in  the  institution  and  how  he  pro- 
creases.  In  mental  growth  and  culture  this  can  bo  determined  by  recitations,  exam- 
inations, and  exhibitions,  since  the  mental  powers  should  grow  through  the  whole 
range  of  mental  maturity,  and  the  desijni  of  intellectual  work  is  to  secure  the  highest 
■development  of  mind  within  its  nonnal  limits.  But  the  young  man  who  enters  col- 
lege in  his  twentieth  year  has  approximated  to  his  highest  physical  growth  and  low- 
ers ;  and  moreover  the  desif^n  of  the  college  physical  education  is  not  to  produce  ath- 
letes or  physiological  prodigies,  but  only  to  establish  health,  and  well  preserve  the 
'body  up  to  the  normal  standard,  and  jiromote  the  harmonious  cultures  of  both.  Hence 
*^  rank  "cannot  be  assigned  to  a  man  if  he  excels  his  classmate  in  hea\T  gymnastics. 
To  encourage  this  miglit  be  iiyurious.  And  to  discriminate  between  lour-iifths  of  a 
class  as  to  the  best  gymnasts  with  dumb-bells  would  be  next  to  impossible,  as  this 
proportion  of  a  class  perform  the  exercise  equally  well.  And  yet  to  secure  a  proper 
attention  to  obedience  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  particularly  the  taking  of  sufficient 
and  regular  exercise  in  a  proper  manner,  is  what  is  attempted  to  bo  done*,  for  the  Am- 
herst student ;  and  if  he  but  gives  the  attention  and  care  to  the  needs  and  culture  of 
his  body  as  required  in  this  way,  he  i-cccives  an  increment  to  his  college  rank  or  stand- 
ing which  is  recorded  on  the  books  of  t  he  faculty :  in  this  way  the  student  has  a 
personal  incitement  to  discipline  in  this  department.  There  is  also  an  inducement  to 
the  same  thing  in  another  way  and  by  the  means  which  are  always  so  effectual  to 
the  college  student :  a  si)irit  of  class  pride  and  honor.  By  the  generosity  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Washburn,  secretary  of  the  Home  Insurance  Company,  Now  York,  a  yearly  prize 
of  $100  is  given  to  'Hhe  class  which  during  the  year  shall  most  faithfully  discharge  its 
duties  in  the  gymnasium  and  carry  out  most  fully  the  instructions  of  the  pn)fes8or  of 
hygiene."  This  prize  has  been  awarded  for  the  last  four  years,  and  has  shown  valua- 
ble results  in  "bracing  up"  the  oasy,  indifferent,  want  of  energy  element  of  society, 
which  is  not  wanting  m  a  college;  the  very  character  needing  push,  snap,  and  tone 
to  make  it  eivjoyable  of  itself  and  of  use  to  mankind.  The  following  data  gathered  at 
different  periods  show  the  effect  of  the  class  pfiz^:  In  1868-'69  the  attendance  on 
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ffymnastic  ezercises,  including  the  excnsed  absences,  was  88  per  cent,  of  the  class ; 
during  October,  1870,  the  ratio  of  absence  to  attendance  with  the  same  data  was  I  to 
17.5;  and  during  the  summer  of  1876-^  the  average  attendance  of  the  classes,  under 
same  conditions,  was  93.5  per  cent. 

It  is  not  possible  to  make  definite  statements  as  to  the  value  of  this  department, 
since  no  numerical  records  of  data  were  had  concerning  these  matters  before  its  crea- 
tion. Hence,  criticisms,  adverse  or  otherwise,  must  depend  on  hearsay,  opinions,  and 
general  impressions.  It  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  young  men  carry  themselves 
m  their  walk  with  more  ercctness  and  elasticity,  not  to  say  grace,  than  did  the  former 
college  students.  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  this  department,  boarding  house 
keepers  noticed  a  better  appetite  on  the  part  of  the  students  and  a  demand  for  the 
more  substantial  edibles,  such  as  bread  and  meat.  The  opinion  of  the  college  faculty 
is  most  decided  that  the  introduction  of  the  new  department  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  health  of  the  students.  Prof.  W.  S.  Tyler,  the  oldest  member  of  the  fac- 
ility at  Amherst,  speaks  as  follows  upon  this  matter :  *'If  I  were  asked  to  specify  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  marked  characteristic  and  distinctive  excellence  of  the  Am- 
herst j^mnastics,  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  union  of  recreation  and  amusement  with 
exercise,  of  the  voluntary'  and  si)ontaneou8  with  the  required  and  the  prescribed;  in  a 
word,  of  play  with  work.  To  succeed  in  doing  this  would  be  of  course,  according  to 
Dr.  Bushneli's  well  known  distinction  In  his  article  on  *Work  and  play,' to  bring 
heaven  down  to  earth.  And  this  is  just  the  success  which  these  gymnastics  have 
achieved." 

■One  merit  of  the  system  as  practised  hero  has  been  it-s  humanizing  or  levelling  in- 
fluence. The  best  scholar  in  his  class  may  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  g>'uma- 
siom  between  two  very  ordinary  scholars  and  constantly  be  made  to  realize  that  he 
18  not  equal  to  either  of  them  in  physical  attainments  or  endurance.  And  here  a  man 
may  not  choose  his  comrade  on  account  of  his  literary  or  social  qualities :  one  of  the 
things  perhaps  which  may  help  to  prepare  him  for  the  battle  of  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  proper  sympathies  and  self-deuial.  A  moral  consideration  of  some  si^uificance 
has  presented  itself  in  the  college  within  the  last  12  or  15  years,  which  is  the  de- 
crease in  the  demands  for  college  discipline.  This  has  gone  so  far  that  during  the 
last  year  not  a  single  student  was  removed  from  college  for  improprieties  of  conduct. 
The  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors  and  the  useless  expenditure  of  money  in  style  and 
show,  which  once  were  decidedly  prevalent  in  college,  have  been  less  during  the  last 
few  years.  If  any  of  these  things  are  credited  to  the  department  under  consideration, 
it  is  no  doubt  very  much  owing  to  the  giving  up  of  many  petty  nilcs  when  so  now  an 
element  was  introduced  into  the  college;  and  this  vei*y  relinquishment  places  the 
student  much  more  under  his  own  control,  government,  and  self-reliance. 

TABLE  X. —  SCHOOLS   OF  SCIENCE. 


The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  institutions  and  departments  of  this 
claaa,  with  instructors  and  students,  as  reported  to  this  Office  in  each  year  from  1870 
to  1877,  inclusive.  The  numbers  under  1873,  1874,  1375,  1876,  and  1877  include  the 
national  Military  and  Naval  Academies : 


Number  of  inatihitioiui 
Number  of  lostmctors. 
Komber  of  ttudenta . . . 
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17 
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74 
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75 
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7,614 


1877. 


74 

781 

8,559 
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A  review  of  facts  brought  out  in  the  rei^rte  of  the  colleges  of  agriculturo  aud  the 
mechanic  arts*  allows  no  doubt  that  they  are  solving  the  problems  which  have  been 
intxTuted  to  them.  The  close  study  of  their  history  in  each  State  will  convince  a  can- 
did judge,  I  am  confident,  that  they  are  adjusting  themselves — 

(1)  To  science :  Already  they  have  here  and  there  promoted  its  progress  and  this 
Btiniulating  influence  increases ;  still  more  generally  they  have  drawn  ui)ou  the  ad- 
vancement of  science  for  the  benefit  of  their  instruction. 

(2)  They  are  equally  adjusting  themselves  to  the  condition  and  necessities  of  industry. 

The  reports  of  the  boards  of  agriculture  of  the  several  States  show  that  their  meet- 
ings have  received  valuable  contributions  from  these  institutions,  and  that  they  have 
aided  in  disseminating  important  information  concerning  the  various  interests  of  agri- 
culture. 

A  few  instances  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  practical  service  and  of  the  rela- 
tion between  the  colleges  and  the  boards.  From  the  report  of  the  Michigan  Board  of 
Agriculture  for  1877  it  appears  that  fanners  in  the  State,  excited  by  representations 
against  a  popular  and  jjroductive  variety  of  wheat,  applied  to  the  State  Agricultural 
College  for  information  on  the  subject.  The  boar<l  of  agriculturo  ordered  an  investi- 
gation, which  was  made  by  the  college  professor  of  chemistry  and  his  assistant.  The 
result  proved  that  neither  in  the  chemical  composition  nor  in  the  physical  properties 
of  the  flour  made  from  this  wheat  did  there  exist  any  cause  of  complaint.  Thus  a 
serious  disturbance  of  opinion,  which  would  have  aftected  the  cultivation  of  more  than 
1,200,000  acres,  was  averted.  The  connection  between  the  board  and  the  college  is 
very  intimate  in  this  State,  the  board  of  agriculture  having,  in  fact,  the  management 
of  the  college. 

The  act  establishing  the  Vermont  Board  of  Agriculture  makes  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  one  of  the  board.  The  entomologist  of  the  boanl  of  agri- 
culture is  the  professor  of  zoology  in  the  University  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
jKs  address  on  "Certain  injurious  insects,"  published  in  the  report  of  1877,  suggests 
the  investigations  of  general  interest  that  come  within  the  scope  of  this  board. 

The  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  authorized  its  secretary 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sanborn,  superintendent  of  the  college  farm,  to  initiato  experimental 
work  on  the  farm  and  on  certain  ** quasi  stations"  for  the  purpose  of  giving  anthori- 
tativo  instruction  to  farmers  about  matters  of  farm  and  stock  management.  The  first 
re«ult8  have  been  already  reported  by  Mr.  Sanborn. 

The  last  day  of  the  convention  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Maine  was  occu- 
pied by  the  students  of  the  State  college,  who  reported  the  results  of  experiments  at 
the  college  farm. 

The  imiKirtanco  of  introducing  such  practical  exercises  in  the  colleges  of  this  grade 
is  universally  acknowledged.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  li?77-^8,  it  is  recorded  that  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  as  the  sense 
of  the  convention  that  one  or  more  of  the  regents  of  the  university  should  be  practical 
farmers. 

It  appears  from  the  State  University  report  for  Missouri,  1876-77,  that  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  been  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  College,  thus  concentrat- 
ing the  forces  working  in  the  cause  of  agriculture  aud  increasing  their  efficiency. 

The  general  importance  of  the  experiments  made  on  the  college  farms  is  not  their 
only  m«rit.  They  afibrd  work  for  the  students,  which  often  is  even  more  necessary  to 
the  class  of  young  men  attracted  thither  than  to  those  entered  in  i>mely  literary  insti- 
tutions. In  some  of  these  colleges  a  certain  amount  of  labor  is  n^quired ;  in  others  it 
is  optional  with  the  students.    The  prices  pai<l  vary,  according  to  the  naliiru  of  the 

iminois  Afpicultaral  CoUefCO,  Irrington,  chart<«red  in  1861  and  orpinized  in  1866.  hoo  hei-n  niiHpended 
beeaoao  of  a  decree  of  court  which  gives  its  lands  aud  Imildings  to  the  State.  Ori;2:inally  mcaut  to  be 
■a  apicultund  college  in  fhct  as  well  as  in  name,  it  received  from  the  State  a  landed  endowment  which 
yielded  a  fiud  of  $56,000.  The  treasurer  of  the  institution  waHtod  this  fund  in  private  spocubitions, 
and  the  State,  fikiling  to  recover  it  from  the  college,  ohtainod  a  decree  as  above  stated. 
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"Work  and  Ibo  skill  of  the  stadcnt,  from  4  cents  to  15  cents  per  hour,  as  ^ ill  bo  seen 
'from  the  following  table : 

Hourly  compensation  of  students  in  agricultural  colleges  for  ufork  on  the  farm. 


nUnois  InduHtriAl  Univeraity 

Iowa  Agricnltaral  College 

Indiana  Agricaltaral  College 

KaaHas  Agricultaral  College 

Maine  Agricultural  College >.... 

Maryland  Agricaltaral  College 

Massacbusetta  Agricaltaral  College 

Michigan  Agricaltaral  College , 

Missoari  Agricaltaral  College 

Agricultural  department  of  Cornell  Universitj,  Kew  York . 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College , 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Virginia  Agricultural  College 


Minimnm. 


Scents. 
4  cents. 


Maximum. 


10  cents. 
9  cents. 


7  cents. 


(( 


10ccnt& 
10  cents. 
Very  liberal  compensation. 


«f 


10  cents. 


10  cents. 


10  cents. 
10  cents. 
15  cents. 


(a) 
"Fair  wages." 
"Liberal  pay." 


aTbon;;h  the  rate  paid  to  atndents  by  the  boor  at  the  Ohio  College  is  not  giren,  it  appears  that  the 
amount  of  $439.G0  was  expended  for  stadent  labor  during  the  year  1876-*77. 

Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Maryland  agricnltural  colleges  report  that  students,  with  skill, 
industry,  and  economy,  can  defray  a  large  part  of  their  expenses  by  work  on  the  college 
farms  and  gardens. 

In  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  it  is  stated  that  "  indigent 
students  are  allowed  to  do  such  work  as  may  offer  about  the  college  and  farm  build-  % 
ingH  or  in  the  field,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  for  one  to  earn  more  than  from  $50  to  |100 
a  year,  besides  performing  other  duties." 

In  the  agricultural  department  of  Cornell  University  employment  is  not  guaranteed 
to  any  students,  yet  a  limited  amount  is  furnished  them  at  such  prices  as  would  or- 
dinarily bo  paid  to  other  persons  for  doing  the  same  work. 

The  relation  tlms  established  between  the  agricultural  colleges  and  practical  indus- 
try makes  them  impoi'taut  factors  in  the  gre^t  labor  problems  of  the  day.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  bearing  their  part  in  the  general  progress  of  education  and  thus  becom- 
ing more  and  more  important  as  educational  centres.  They  send  many  students  into 
the  teachers'  ranks  and  make  valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  and  discussions 
of  education. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  for  instructing  advanced  pupils  during  vacations  has  formed 
a  marked  feature  of  the  year.  In  several  preceding  years  such  schools  existed,  some 
of  th«»ui  for  the  field  study  of  geology,  botany,  zoology,  and  kindred  topics,  and 
some  in  convenient  localiti<*s  for  instruction  in  chemistry,  ichthyology',  drawing,  music, 
laugunijfes,  methoils  of  teaching,  and  so  on.  lint  in  1877  these  means  of  summer  in- 
struction oxpauded  into  greater  proportions  than  in  any  previous  vacation  period 
The  States  north  of  the  Ohio  River  were  dotted  with  institutes  for  teachers  who,  in- 
stead of  resting,  were  tr>'ing  to  prepare  for  higher  work.  More  than  fifty  such  insti- 
tutes were  ht^ld  in  Indiana  alone,  besides  many  in  other  States.  One  of  these  was  to 
instruct  toacliers  in  the  art  of  elocution ;  another  was  to  prepare  them  to  give  draw- 
ing lessons  in  their  schools ;  others  were  for  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  for 
which  last  Butler  University,  in  Indiana,  also  sent  out  a  number  of  its  students,  under 
competent  instructors,  on  a  summer^s  walk  through  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  South. 
In  the  East,  bosides  the  usual  summer  schools  of  Harvanl  professors — one  of  these,  also, 
a  field  school  in  the  South — there  were  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoology,  and  hot- 
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any  at  Salem,  Mass.,  under  the  anspices  of  the  Pea1)ody  Academy  of  Science  there ;  a 
normal  institute  of  great  pro][)ortion8  at  East  Greenwich,  B.  I.,  for  instruction  iu  music, 
elocntion,  drawing,  and  modem  languages ;  a  school  of  languages  at  Amherst  College, 
and  several  kindred  ones  in  other  portions  of  New  England,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania.  A  scientific  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  under  the  charge 
of  Prof.  Sanborn  Tenney,  of  Williams  College,  Mass.,  was  arrested  by  the  death  of 
Professor  Tenney,  July  9,  while  en  route.  Another  from  Princeton  College  carried  its 
students  to  the  Yellowstone  and  brought  back  large  treasures  for  the  college  cabinet. 


TABLE  XI. —  SCHOOLS  OF  THEOLOGY. 


The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  schools  of  theology 
(including  theological  departments)  reporting  to  this  Bureau  each  year  from  1870  to 
ld77,  inclusive,  with  the  number  of  professors  and  number  of  students : 


Kambfir  of  institotions 
Number  uf  ioMtmctors. 
Number  of  students ... 


1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

1875. 

1878. 

80 

M 

104 

110 

113 

123 

124 

830 

309 

435 

573 

679 

615 

580 

3,254 

3,204 

3,351 

3,838 

4,35G 

5,234 

4.2G8 

1877. 

124 
664 

3,866 


Table  XI. — Statl^ical  summary  of  theological  saninaries. 


DenomiDfttion. 


Ropman  CatboUo 

Prot4>stant  Episcopal 

Presbyterian 

Baptist 

Latheran 

Congregational 

Methodist  Episcopal. 

Christian 

Befonncd 

ITnited  Presbyterian 

Cumberland  Presb>'terlan  . . . 

Free  WiU  Baptist 

Methodist  Episcopal  South  . . 

Unsectarion 

Beformed  (Dutch) 

Universalist 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Ifennonite 

Methodist 

MoiaTian 

New  Jerusalem 

ITnion  Erangelioal 

rnitarfaa 

United  Brethren 

Total 


Number  of 
seminaries. 


18 

10 

10 

10 

13 

9 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


Number  of 
profossors. 


Nninber  of 
students. 


93  I 
65  i 
82  i 
62  I 
?,S  I 
64l 
51 

4 

8 
11 
11 
10 

8 
17 

5 

9 

6  i 


575 

263 

674 

772 

2!^ 

347 

383 

31 

62 

65 

61 

43 

68 

120 

40 

48 

8 

50 


124 


3 ! 

19 

1  ... 

4' 

32 

0 

19 

0 

1 

33 

5C4 

3,965 

OXXn       BKPOBT  OF  THE  COHHISBIONES  OF  EDITCATIOK. 
Tahis  XI.—SimmaTjiofilatitliaofKhooUoftluoUiini. 


1 

1 

1 

a 

13 

a 
e 
a 

! 

i 

3 

IB 

I 

5 

1 

1 

StudcnU. 

IJ1>»H.. 

Properlj,  Incanm,  te. 

SUUl. 

J 
1 

18 
It 
IM 
SS 

»B 
23 
SO 

la 

i 

1 

1 

1 

■! 

P 

•s 

I 

1 

■s 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

AlabamR 

3 
SI 

a 

2 
10 

5 

s 

Roa 

76W 

MO 
M,g.« 
B.oqp 

o.a)o 

tD.«» 

280 

*j.ooo 
110.000 

t30.000 

Conn 

3 

124 

115,000 

72 
S.12S 

130,000 
ato,uoo 

25,000 
38,500 

30 
S 

75 
43 

12 

700,150 

01,000 

505,884 

9 

M 

IS 

oa 

35 
E8 

k: 

17 
J8 
10 

17 

1 

a 

31 

17 
SI 

S 

1 

w 
aw 

25 

3S 
13 

". 

387 

em 

7S 
351 
30S 

» 

lis 

EOS 
ISO 

t 

le 

77 
3 
36 
B3 

a 

10 

73,  M5 
l.MKI 

1.51M 

MO 
03,500 

18,01B 
7.000 

355 
300 

3,118 
3,337 

4,050 

72,000 
5S1,83S 

170.000 

1,100,712 

Bo,ooo 

15,000 
40,000 

o"iO 

MBWUwVuMtta 

Ukhli^ 

D 
S 

U 

133 
fl 

171 

147 

81.5711 
2.000 

»o,ooo 

B.O00 

10,000 

804,000 
002.600 
50,000 
805,000 
4ofl,000 
35,000 
30,000 

2.000 

SewJerni^y 

Mew  York  

I.0W.276 

82.600 
H03« 

1,3S1,D22 

Pennaylv^dli 

83,611 

^ 

000,000 

" 

« 

30 

13,000 
3,^00 

200 
1,000 

275.000 

40,000 

300,000 

15,000 

m 

M,S?S 

^472.83S 

TUo  following  i 
Btmau  cavUyeurf 
tioruf  stuiluiita: 


n  statement  of  tho  nnmlier  of  scboola  of  law  reporting  to  this 
m  1870  to  1877,  iocluaivi?',  withtbenuiabcrof  iimtniutoiB  and  nuin- 


1870. 

ini. 

1S72. 

187J. 

1674. 

187S. 

224 

2,677 

1871 
2,(»4 

1877. 

28 
1,M3 

1,722 

151 
1,070' 

138 
2,17* 

IBl 

43 
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Table  TUL—Sttatnaryi^tiaMietoftAooUefUue. 


1 

1 

1 

StndcDbu 

UbnriF.. 

Propertj,  incomo,  &.c. 

tela. 

{ 

I 

! 
1 

1 

1 

1 

'' 

1 

ji 

a 

1 
II 

ii 

Ah*— r 

lO 

u 

168 

IS 

28 
111 
53 

CBmertlciit 

iSO 

IW 

HO.  000 

»eoo 

«,800 

»»«.  . 

u 

4 

la 
i 

la 

1 

IS 

MS 

53 
100 

is* 

«M 

ISO 
IS 
137 

31 

313 

N 

1.0M 

1D« 

»1S,M0 

a,  too 

fl,300 
SO,BM 

e,iM 

«,7M 

1B,0M 

m' 

051,111 

11.688 

B,BM 
13.7TB 

IM 

Xurth  Cuoliu 

1 

2> 
0 

l.(l» 
300 

383 
SO 

f»3 
^330 

TanwHH 

3,800 

15,000 

^Mo 
e.300 

TiKSIuill 

100 

I 

StaldElofColiuiiljU 

10.000 

BOO 

1.8U 

1,2.>7 

M,7W 

i.m 

76.113 

■o  ons-finuth  interest  In  1  fund  of  H13.003. 
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The  following  la  ft  comparative  etatenont  of  the  nnmbor  of  RcboolB  of  medicine, 
dentistij,  and  pharmacy  reported  to  the  Office  cocli  year  from  IBTO  to  1877,  iaclnsive, 
with  the  nnmberof  instnicton  aad  Btudents: 


1870. 

1871. 

UI2. 

1873. 

1871. 

ms. 

lere. 

1877. 

568 

S.M3 

82 
7,015 

87 
5.005 

M 
1,118 
8,081 

W 

1,121 
0,005 

108 

i.m 

B.071 

103 
1,201 
10,113 

11.225 
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Table  XIII. — Summary  of  statistics  of  schools  of  medicine,  of  dentistry,  and  ofpharmaqf. 


State*. 


L  Medical  akd 

SUKOICAL. 

1.  Segular. 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Ttiiiianfli 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louialana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts  .  ^ . . 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Xew  Hampshire. . . 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 

2.  Edeetic. 

Georgia 

IllinoiH 

New  York 

Ohio 

Total 

3.  Homceopathie. 

niiuois 

Massachusetts  — 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total 


o 
o 


2 
2 
1 
8 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
5 
1 
7 
7 
1 
3 
1 
a4 
1 
1 
2 
3 


06 


1 
1 
1 
1 


2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
1 


I'J 


§ 
i 


a 

o 

o 
U 


0 
20 
13 
25 
08 
32 
10 
41 
23 
10 
24 
34 
33 
05 

8 

142 

02 

8 
111 

8 
12 

7 

18 
10 
28 


878 


12 
0 

8 


20 


24 
24 
G 
20 
31 
20 
13 


Students. 


50 
111 

56 
136 
56d 
104 
315 
683 
183 
116 
207 
231 
360 
484 

06 
1,673 
027 

33 
1.048 

60 
115 

18 

02 

04 
147 


7,987 


105 
107 
267 


470 


282 
176 
75 
71 
200 
216 
160 


l.'v!  il,  180 


zl: 


11 

16 


103 

27 

115 


17 


101 
6 
5 

23 

154 

25 


30 


11 


15 

28 

6 

43 

166 

50 

128 

304 

44 

24 

115 

36 

114 

145 

22 

330 

270 

6 

334 

10 

46 

12 

33 

26 

17 


657  2,351 


86 
6 


33 

26 

121 


42  I    180 


30 
72 

2 
11 

2 

103 

17 


I 


50 
45 
13 
105 
43 
62 
53 


246  I    380 


Librarira. 


i5 


I 


'3  3 


600 


2,500 

4.800 

50 

3,000 


4,000 
2,400 
4,660 
400 
3,550 
1,700 
1.206 
1,200 


1«500 

50 

3,000 


40 


600 


60 


100 


35, 056       160 


1,000 


200 


1,000  I    200 


2,000 


200 
1.260 
2.000 


200 


15 
80 


5,400  i    205 


Property,  income,  &c 


$150,000 
75,000 

200.000 
55.000 

105,000 

7,500 

75,000 

10,000 

160,000 
25,000 
00,000 


$30,000 


230,000 
117,200 

25,000 

367,600 

247,000 

2,000 

802,000 

50,000 


60,000 
1.000 


2,844,200 


20,000 
50,000 
80,000 
80,000 


180,000 


52.500 
120,000 


8.000 

130,000 

80,000 

50,000 


i 


1 

9 

O 

4 


14,000 


2,500 


84,365 


1,000 
1,200 
5^000 


364,250 
0 


502.315 


h 
I 


pd 


»4 


g 

d 

lit 


$2,300 
500 


130 


6,513 


100 

72 

350 


4,612 
0 


13,577 


50,000 


2,000 
3.000 
3,000 


2,500 


221 


$10,305 


2,187 
84,000 

7,000 
12,000 

3,500 
14,525 

6,075 

9,400 
38,504 

4,381 
89,870 


48,875 
14,400 

2,500 
41,000 

2,800 


3,120 


4,000 
8,500 


302,032 


6,000 


21.000 


20,000 


15,500 
10,000 


3,450 
12,585 
14,000 
13.680 


a  Of  these  but  one  reported. 


435, 500     58, 000  j    2. 721  j    60. 215 
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Table  Xin. — Summary  ofstatisUcB  ofschooU  of  medicine,  ^c— Continned. 


States. 


IL  "Dkstal. 

LondfliaBA 

Maryland 

HMMchusetta 

Michigan 

Misooori 

KewYork 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Total 

nL  PnABXACSU- 
TICAL. 

California 

Uliaois 

Iowa 

Kentacky 

Maryland 

MasaachuactU 

Michigan 

Miasonri 

KewTork 

Ohio 

Pennsylraiiia 

Tennessee 

District  of  Colombia 

Total 

TOTJlIS. 

Medical  and  sargi 
cal: 

Begolar 

Eclectic 

Homceopathlc . . . 

Dental 

Pharmaceutical . . . 


i 
t 

o 

I 

I 


1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


U 


13 


G6 

4 
13 
11 
13 


Grand  total...  106 


I 

•s 
I 

o 


10 
28 
26 
11 
15 
16 
7 
S5 


168 


4 
6 


3 
3 
3 
0 
3 
5 
8 
3 
6 
8 


50 


878 

29 

153 

168 

50 


Students. 


e  9 


a   o 


4  '  9 


5 


5 
62 
41 
43 
15 
02 
20 
275 


553 


37 
01 


10 
64 
58 
60 
50 
230 
85 
.318 
12 
23 


1«026 


7,087 
470 

1,180 
553 

1,020 


3 
2 


Libraries. 


g 


I 

a 


1 

5 
6 
5 


1 

36 
20 
12 

5 
14 

8 
35 


50 
78 
150 
200 
40 
50 


I 


§1 


50 

3 

75 


22 


140 


568 


4 

5 


28 
11 
75 
28 
16 
55 
52 
88 
2 
5 


134 


Property,  income,  Sec. 


$750 
13,500 
17,000 
10,000 
300 
3,500 
12,000 
15,000 


0 


i 


$0 


e 


I, 

P 
i 

a 


$0 


la 

•5 


■S-S 


u 


$500 

0,660 
8,071 
1,400 
2,000 
7,175 
2,340 
10,650 


71,050 


41,706 


1,000 


435 
300 


25 

1,271 

150 

2,258 


75 


360 


5,504 


15 
20 


01 

125 

20 


271 


5*000 


8,000 

6,000 

500 


500 
76,000 


2,000 


08,000 


657  2,351 
42  I  180 

246   380 

22   140 

2   360 


35,056 

1,000 

5,460 

568 

5,504 


IGO 
200 
205 
134 
271 


2,844,200 

180,000 

435,500 

71,050 

08,000 


1, 278  U,225l    060  '3. 420 


47,588  11,060  3,628,750 


2,000 


22,800 

460 

16,000 


75 


2,300 


1,550 


41,260 


3,025 


708 
1,800 


1,500 


1,700 


0,400 
3,500 


1.050 


10,748 


502, 315  13, 577 


58.000 


41,200 


2,721 


3,025 


601, 575 


20, 223 


302,033 
20,600 
60.215 
41.706 
10. 748 


460,381 
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The  friends  of  medical  edacation  wonld  be  snTprisod  to  learn  the  small  number  of 
Yolunies  reported  in  medical  libraries.  Special  attention  to  their  organization,  increase, 
and  use  would  not  fail  to  add  to  the  competency  and  efficiency  of  the  profession. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  Surgeon-General  J.  K.  Barnes,  U.  S.  A.,  and  to 
his  assistant,  Surgeon  J.  S.  Billings,  U.  S.  A.,  for  their  efforts  to  organize,  increase, 
and  catalogue  the  National  Medical  Library  at  Washington,  which  undoubtedly  has 
no  superior.  It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted  that  the  publication  of  the  catalogue  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  The  benefit  of  its  publication  to  the  profession,  and  thus  to 
the  world,  will  bo  incalculable. 

Next  to  the  medical  library  opportunities  in  Washington  are  those  in  Philadelphia. 
The  library  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  that  in  1875  numbered  over  19,000  volumes, 
is  steadily  increasing,  as  is  also  the  library  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  which  con- 
tained at  the  same  time  12,500  volumes. 

The  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  the  benefit  of  a 
medical  library  containing  more  than  3,000  volumes,  founded  by  Prof.  Alfred  Still6. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Mussey,  of  Cincinnati,  has  done  great  service  to  the  profession  by  con- 
tributing to  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  the  Mussey  medical  collection, 
amounting  to  some  5,000  books  and  pamphlets  gathered  by  his  father  and  himself. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Toner,  of  Washington,  ofl'ers  his  library  of  18,000  books  and  pamphlets, 
on  a  few  apparently  reasonable  conditions,  to  the  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
to  be  kept  in  Chicago,  and  with  it  a  fund  of  which  the  income  would  meet  the 
expenses  of  an  annual  lecture  (to  be  entitled  the  Toner  Medical  Lecture)  on  some  sub- 
ject relating  to  medicine. 

SCHOOLS  O^FHABMACT. 

The  responsibility  of  a  pharmacist  has  been  little  understood.  Outside  of  cities  and 
villages  physicians  generally  prepare  their  own  prescriptions.  Formerly,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  medical  student  prepared  and  administered  the  medicines  for  the  patients 
of  his  preceptor.  The  i)harmacist,  in  a  measure,  bears  the  same  responsibility  as  the 
physician.  What  the  exact  share  of  the  responsibility  exercised  by  the  apothecary  is, 
is  reaching  a  clear  definition  in  law  and  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts.  The  schools 
of  pharmacy  may  beexpecte<l  to  emphasize  this  responsibility  both  witli  the  mann- 
facturcr  of  drugs  and  medicines  and  with  the  dispensing  pharmacist.  Even  the  ap- 
prentice has  been  held  criminally  responsible  in  the  courts.  He  delivered  laudanum 
for  paregoric,  causing  the  death  of  an  infant  child.  The  judge  said:  ''If  a  party  is 
guilty  of  negligence,  and  death  results,  the  party  guilty  of  that  negligence  is  also 
guilty  of  manslaughter.''  Indeed,  a  universal  appreciation  of  the  moral  responsibility 
of  a  dealer  in  drugs  (that  they  should  be  exactly  what  they  are  represented  to  be) 
would  add  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  our  schools  of  pharmacy. 

TABLE  XIV.— UNITED  STATES  MIUTABT  AND  NAVAL  ACADEMIES. 

In  Table  XIV  of  the  appendix  will  be  found  the  statistics  of  examinations  of  candL 
dates  for  admission  to  the  United  Statos  Military  and  Naval  Academies  for  the  year 
1877. 

TABLE  XV. — DEGREES. 

The  following  summary  shows  what  degrees  on  graduation  have  been  conferred  in 
the  several  States  by  the  institutions  mentioned  in  the  various  statistical  tables  in  the 
appsndix: 
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Table  XV.— Statistical  tunimary  of  all  degreei  conferred— CoatinatA. 
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Table  ^T.— Statistical  latamary  of  all  degree*  eon/erred—  Contiatied. 
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TABLE  XVI.— PUBLIC  LIBRAMES, 

Special  improvement  has  been  noted  dnring  tbo  year  in  the  nse  of  tivo  claases  of 
edncatioDiil  Ubrariea :  (1)  those  in  coDnection  with  culkgeu  and  univenities,  and  (3) 
those  connected  with  public  Bchools,  the  improvement  in  both  inatancea  largely  depend- 
ing  npou  the  methoda  and  efficiency  of  the  librarian.  Public  Ubrariea  have  in  many 
instances  been  characterized  by  marked  increase  of  usefulness  from  the  same  cause. 
Mr.  Justin  Winsor's  efforts  in  connection  with  Harvard  Uuiversity  Library  have  been 
conapicaons  in  their  favorable  effects  upon  college  bbrary  management  generally. 

1.  The  improvement  in  thia  department  of  library  work  ia  well  illustrated  by  the  fol' 
loving  anmuiary  of  the  circulation  in  tbo  library  of  Colby  Uuiversity,  Waterville,  Me, 
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The  gntti^ing  increase  in  the  nsefuluoss  of  the  library-  thus  shown  was  not  at  oil 
doe  to  any  improper  inffaence  or  any  sliurteuing  of  the  time  of  loans  which  wonld 
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increase  the  number.  It  arose  from  the  labors  of  the  present  efficient  librarian  (Prof.  E. 
W.  Hall)  in  cataloguing,  indexing,  and  making  accessible  the  contents  of  the  library; 
from  his  effort  to  procure,  by  gift  or  purchase,  desirable  books  actually  in  demand ; 
from  appointing  the  library  hour  at  the  close  of  chapel  service,  when  the  students 
would  all  be  assembled  near  by  within  the  building,  and  from  throwing  open  the 
alcoves  to  the  free  inspection  of  the  students. 

It  is  affirmed  that  there  has  been  no  trouble  arising  from  admitting  students  to  the 
shelves.  Not  a  volume  has  been  missed,  and  there  is  very  little  misplacing  of  books. 
The  saving  in  assistants  and  delay  in  procuring  books  would  far  more  than  equal 
a  loss  of  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  books  a  year. 

2.  The  better  use  of  books  in  connection  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools  has 
been,  aided  by  the  efforts  of  intelligent  teachers,  who  have  made  it  their  aim  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  the  taste  for  reading  among  their  pupils,  and  to  guide  it 
aright  by  suggesting  authors  and  topics.  The  influence  of  the  Library  Journal  and 
of  the  conferences  of  librarians  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  increased  efficiency  of 
libraries  as  a  means  of  education. 

LIBBABY  OF  C0X0BE68. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  report  of  the  librarian,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  for  the 
year  1877 : 

Extent  of  the  collection, — Rapid  progress  in  the  growth  of  the  library  and  all  its 
interests,  except  the  provision  of  adequate  space  for  its  fast  accumulating  treasures, 
has  characterized  the  year  just  closed.  The  number  of  readers  has  been  far  greater 
than  ever  before,  the  majority  of  whom  are  serious  students  in  quest  of  authorities  and 
information,  and  it  is  at  times  impossible  to  furnish  adequate  accommodations,  Within 
the  narrow  space  at  command,  both  for  the  readers  and  for  the  members  of  Congress 
themselves. 

The  enumeration  of  books  January  1, 1878,  exhibits  an  aggregate  of  331,118  volumes 
and  about  110,000  pamphlets.  Of  the  books,  no  less  than  39,796  belonc  to  the  law  de- 
partment of  the  library.  At  the  date  of  the  last  annual  report  the  library  contained 
311,097  volumes.  The  increase  during  the  last  year  was  thus  20,021  volumes,  derived 
from  the  following  speciflo  sources,  namely : 

Pamph- 
leta. 


By  pnrchaae 7,682  MO 

By  copyright 8,952  5,340 

By  dcpositof  the  Smithsonian  Institution 2,231  2,184 

By  donation  (including  State  documents) 1,030  320 

By  exchange 128  655 

Total 20,021         9,348 

To  this  should  be  added  maps  and  charts,  to  the  number  of  2,622,  acquired  during 
the  year  1877. 

Copyrights. — There  were  entered,  durinff  the  calendar  year  1877, 15,758 publications, 
as  against  14,882  for  the  year  preening,  1876.*  This  is  an  increase  over  the  preceding 
year  of  876  publications.    The  aggregate  of  copyright  fees  paid  into  the  Treasury 

■  The  following  data  from  the  Leipziger  Catalog  exhibit  a  classification  according  to  subject  of  the 
books  published  in  Germany  during  1877:  Independent  works,  14,000,  in  over  20,000  volumes;  number 
of  different  authors,  excluding  anonymous  writers,  10,000;  encyclopaedias,  bibliography,  and  science 
of  literature,  372;  theology,  1^253;  law,  politics,  and  statistics,  1,329;  medicine,  755;  natural  science* 
chemistry,  and  pharmacy,  740;  philosophy,  163 ;  school  books  and  pedagogy,  1,629 ;  books  for  the  young, 
485;  classics,  Oriental  languages,  and  antiquities,  520 ;  modem  languages,  445 ;  history,  739;  geography 
311 ;  mathematics  and  astronomy,  166 ;  military  works,  347 ;  commerce  and  industry,  525;  architecture, 
mining,  engineering,  and  navigation,  378 ;  shooting,  hunting,  fishing,  and  forestry,  103;  i^culturo  and 
horticulture,  392;  belles-lettres,  1,126;  popular  works,  540;  masonry,  17;  miscellaneous,  507 ;  maps,  336. 
To  each  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  103  subscribers  for  political  newspapers  in  all  Germany.  The 
figure  is  much  larger  in  the  south,  where  it  varies  from  125  to  150,  than  in  the  north,  where  it  doea  not 
reach  100.  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  least  reading  province  in  Germany,  counting  only  35  subscribers  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants. 
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amoanted  to  113,076.  The  depoBits  of  publications  protected  by  copyright,  under  the 
hiw  requiring  that  two  copies  of  each  book  or  other  publication  entered  be  transmitted  to 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  show  the  following  result  for  the  year  under  the  variou» 
designations  of  articles  wnich  are  lawful  subjects  of  copyright : 

Books 8,852 

Periodicals 7,036 

Miiaiottl  compositioiis 6,710 

OruiMtic  compositions 153 

Photographs 1,688 

Engravings  and  chromos 1,888 

Maps,  charts,  and  drawings 2,29ft 

PriSts : 164 

Designs 81 

Total 27,»5g 

As  two  copies  of  each  publication  are  deposited,  the  net  additions  to  the  collections 
of  copyright  material  in  the  library  foot  up  13,979  articles,  of  which  4,476  are  separate 
books,  besides  a  still  greater  number  of  periodicals. 

Xew  catalogue, — The  printing  of  the  new  general  catalogue  of  the  library,  so  long 
ready-  for  the  press^  is  now  proceeding.  Tins  catalogue  wul  embrace  the  titles  of  afi 
the  works  in  the  hbrary  up  to  1877,  including  both  books  and  pamphlets.  The  ar- 
rangement will  be  that  most  generally  approved,  by  authors'  names  in  a  single  alpha- 
bet. Embodying  as  it  will  the  titles  of  a  larger  collection  of  English  and  American 
literature,  to  say  nothing  of  other  languages,  than  has  ever  been  embraced  in  the 
printed  catalogue  of  any  existing  library  in  a  single  alphabet,  it  is  hoped  that  it  may 
be  found  a  work  of  reference  of  the  highest  utility  to  all. 

Index  to  the  documentSj  dehateSy  and  laws  of  Congress. — This  work,  embracing  as  it 
does  the  contents  of  over  1,500  volumes,  is  one  of  such  magnitude  as  to  require  the 
most  careful  application  both  of  industry  and  of  time  to  the  work  involved.  There 
have  already  been  indexed  the  Annals  of  Congress,  42  volumes ;  the  Register  of  De- 
bates, 29  volumes ;  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Congressional  Globe  and  the  Congressional 
Record,  135  volumes;  with  18  volumes  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  up  to  the  last  Con- 
gress. There  still  remain  to  be  indexed  a  great  proportion  of  the  executive  and 
other  documents  of  Congress.  Meanwhile  there  has  been  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  printing,  the  index  of  documents  alone,  pre- 
pared in  manuscript  by  the  officers  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  and  assumed  to  be 
approximately  complete.  With  a  view  to  avoid  delay,  the  librarian  recommends 
that  the  Library  Committee  consider  the  expediency  of  accepting  these  already  pre- 
pared materials  for  an  index,  with  such  revision  and  additions  as  may  be  found  im- 
portant, the  whole  to  be  printed  in  one  alphabet,  with  the  index  to  the  debates  of 
Congress  and  the  laws.  Under  each  topic  of  legislation  there  can  then  be  traced  its 
history,  with  complete  references  to  its  discussion  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  to  all 
reports  or  documents  bearing  thereon,  and  to  the  laws  affecting  the  subject,  in  chron- 
ological order. 

Documents  relating  to  French  discoveries  and  erp?orafiow«.— During  the  year,  the  second 
volume  of  the  publication  of  original  historical  documents  exhibiting  the  French  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  in  the  northwestern  regions  of  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Mississippi  has  been  received  from  Paris,  and  the  third  volume  approaches  completion. 
The  recommendation  is  renewed  that  as  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  each  sot  of  thia 
work  in  six  volumes  is  about  twenty  dollars  and  as  the  edition  is  small  (being  only 
500  copies),  the  librarian  be  authoiized  to  exchange  copies  of  the  work  with  his- 
torical societies  and  other  libraries  for  books,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets,  deemed  of 
equal  value,  to  enrich  the  collections  of  Congress.  The  great  interest  and  value  of 
the  letters  and  papers  embodied  in  this  collection,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  aborig- 
inal tribea  and  pioneer  settlements  in  what  are  now  cpreat  and  populous  Common- 
wealths, fully  vindicate  the  wisdom  of  Congi-ess  in  making  the  moderate  appropria- 
tion necessary  for  this  publication. 

Resolves f  ordinances j  and  acts  of  the  Continental  Congress  and  th-e  Congress  of  the  Confed- 
eration,— The  librarian  was  charged  by  act  of  March  3,  1877,  with  the  editing  and 
preparation  for  the  press  of  the  resolves,  ordinances,  and  acts  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  "to  be  taken  from  the  journals.*^ 
After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  printed  journals,  in  thirteen  volumes,  and  a 
careful  comparison  of  them  with  the  original  manuscript  journals  of  the  Congress, 
preserved  in  thirty-nine  volumes  in  the  Depariment  of  State,  the  librarian  found  thai 
such  laree  and  important  omissions  had  been  made  in  printing  these  inestimable 
records  of  our  early  political  history  as  to  justify  him  in  suspending  any  attempt  at  a 
selection  or  a  fragmentary  publication  from  the  journals  until  Congress  should  be  con- 
sulted as  to  the  expediency  of  printing  the  originals  in  full. 

County  and  toum  histories. — Under  the  joint  resolution  of  March  13,  1876,  and  the 
proclamation  of  May  25,  of  the  same  year,  reconmiending  that  the  several  counties 
and  towns  in  the  United  States  cause  to  be  prepared  a  historical  sketch  of  each  county 
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or  town  from  its  foundation  to  tbc  year  1^6,  and  that  a  copy  in  print  or  uiaDnBciipt 
be  filed  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  tbcro  have  been  received  up  to  date  two  hundred 
and  twenty-five  historical  memorials,  which  are  carefully  laid  aside  and  catalogued  for 


literature  con  he  wholly  without  Uenelit. 

A'eut  baitdin;/ for  the  llbrarv. — The  librarian  renews,  fur  tbo  sixth  time,  his  eamost 
appeal  to  the  Judgment  and  patriotism  of  Cougress,  that  this  body  will  no  longer 
permit  the  great  collection  of  literature  and  art  confideil  to  its  care  lo  siifTcr  iujury 
and  loss  in  its  present  narrow  and  incouvoiiieDt  quadiers.  The  apace  which  Ave 
years  ago  was  too  small  for  the  library  is  now,  tbrough  the  accumulation  of  ueaily 
one  hiindred  thousand  additional  volumes,  utterly  inadequate  uot  oulj-  to  store  the 
hooks,  jiamtihlets,  maps,  charts,  engravings,  and  other  worhs  of  art,  but  it  is  at  times 
uncomfortably  crowded  by  those  persons  laudably  seokiug  to  make  the  best  use  of  it^ 
rich  and  overilowing  stores.  A  now  library  building  has  become  a  positive  and  im- 
mediate necessity  to  fumisb  room  for  the  readers,  to  say  nothing  wnatever  of  room 
for  the  hooks,  nearly  seventy  thousand  volumes  of  which  ore  now  piled  upon  the  floors 
in  aU  direotioDS. 


The  increase  of  the  library  in  hooka  and  pamphlets  relating  to  education  is  highly 
gratifying.  The  removal,  however,  to  other  quarters  has  been  very  damaging  U>  it 
as  well  as  to  other  oEHco  material.  The  value  of  tho  library  and  the  demands  upon  it 
in  the  ofQce  work  have  become  so  great  that  I  have  withdrawn  from  other  importaut 
work  one  of  tho  clerks  lieat  iuformud  in  library  matters,  to  arrange,  classify,  and 
catalogue  the  material  already  collected,  in  ordor  that  it  may  ho  more  available  for 
use  in  the  ioTeetigationsof  the  Office  or  of  viaitors. 

Closely  connected  with  the  hbrary  are  tho  collections  of  educational  appliances. 
Often  the  sight  of  the  plan  of  a  huilding,  or  of  an  articloof  educational  apparatos,  will 
furnish  a  basis  of  judgment  more  correct  than  could  be  obtained  from  any  description 
in  voida.  The  collection  of  these  plans  and  appliances  from  foreign  oonntriefl  in  the 
poasessioD  of  tho  Office  is  already  valuable.  Indeed,  a  visitor  may  now  obtain  from 
tlie  library  aitd  museum  together  jufonnation  the  acquisition  of  which  might  other- 
wiae  involve  extensive  traveL 
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StaH$1k9  of  additional  public  Hhraries  numbering  each  300  volumes  or  upwards 

[Setains  from  the  libraries  named  in  this  table  were  received 
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16 

17 
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10 
20 
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22 

28 
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28 
90 
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Name. 


AmCTioan  Aaeociation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Scienoe. 
American  Medical  Aasociation 


American  Social  Science  Aasodation 


Los  Angeles  Public  Library 

WaureganYillage  Library  Associat'n 

Library  Association 

Atlanta  City  Library 

Cambridge  Public  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Ass'n  Lib. . 

FrankfSort  Public  Library 

Masonic  Lib.  Grand  Lodge  of  Iowa 
Blue  Rapids  Ladies'  Library  Ass'n 

Ellis  Library  Association 

Kansas  State  Historical  Society 

State  Board  of  Agriculture 

Deering  Public  Library 


Rice  Public  Library 

Portland  Society  of  Natural  History 
Catonsville  Lib'y  and  Lit'y  Ass'n . . . 
American  Liistitute  of  Listruction  . . 

Library  of  the  American  Statistical 

Association. 
Franklin  Typographical  Society's 

Library. 

State  Agricultural  Library 

Turner  Library 


Hadley  Yoxmg  Men's  Library  Ass'n . 
North  Amherst  Library  Association . 

North  Chelmsford  Library 

First  Parish  Library 

Turner  Free  Library 

Revere  Social  Library 

Rowley  Book  Club 

South  Adams  Library  Association . . 


Location. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Wauregan,  Conn 

West  Killingly,  Conn 

Atlanta,  HI 

Cambridge,  HI 

Pern,  HI 

Frankfort,  Ind 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Blue  Rapids,  Kans 

Ellis,  Kans 

Topeka,Kan8 

Topeka,  Kans 

Heering  (p.  o.,  "Woodford's), 
Me. 

Kittery,  Me 

Portland,  Me 

Catonsville,  Md 

Boston,  Mass.  (16  Hawley 

St.). 

Boston,  Mass.  (1  Somerset 

St). 

Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass.  (20  Middle- 
sex St.). 

Hadley,Mass 

North  Amherst,  Mass 

North  Chelmsford,  Mass . . . 

Petersham,  Mass 

Randolph,  Mass 

Revere,  Maes 

Rowley,  Mass 


Librarian  or  seoretaxy. 


Frederick  W.  Putnam,  secre- 
tary (office,  Salem,  Mass.). 

William  Lee,  h.  d.  (address, 
2111  Pennsylvania  ave., 
Washington,  D.  C). 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  corresponding 
secretary  (Concord,  Mass.). 


Henry  Johnson 

Mary  Doxter 

Greorge  L.  Shoals 

Miss  Addie  Dean 

Henry  Phillips 

R.Cr.  Boone 

T.S.Parvin 

Misses  Hall  and  Dawes 

George  C.  Miller 

F.  G.  Adams,  secretary. 
Alfred  Gray  (ex  officio) 
George  C.  Codman 


Miss  A.  A.  P.  Goodsoe 

John  M  Gould,  cor.  secretaiy . 

D.P.Bamette 

Thomas  W.Bicknell 


R.  W.Wood. 


C.L.  Flint.. 
Leo  Huegle 


F.  Bonney 

F.P.Ainsworth 

Fred.T.Gkty 

Dea.  J.  M  Holman 

Charles  C.  Famham 

David  W.  Stowers 

Frances  S.  Todd 

C.F.Sayles 

PartL    De> 


South  Adams,  Mass 

>Pablic  Libraries  in  the  United  States:  Their  History,  Condition,  and  Management 
partment  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education.    Washington,  1876. 
a  Yolunes  and  pamphlets.  h  Total  increase  in  last  year  in  volomee  and  pamphlets. 
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Statiatica  of  additional  puhlio  UbrarieB  numbering  each 
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l^ame. 


Mutual  Library  Association 

Webster  Library  Association 

Wenham  Library  Association 

Williamsburgh  Library  Association 

Williamstown  Public  Library 

Ann  Arbor  City  Library 

East  Saginaw  Public  Library 

Pent  Water  Township  Library 

Ladies' Library 

Borneo  Fire  Department  Library. . . 

Public  School  Library 

Floral  Club  Library 

Inmton  Library  Association 

Maryrille  Library  and  Lecture  Ass'n 

Hampton  Library  Association 

Wolfborough  Public  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 

Hackensack  Library  and  Beading 
Boom. 

Seymour  Library  Association 

Hampton  Library 

Cathedral  Library  of  the  Diocese  of 
Long  Island.  5 

Fredonia  Library  Association 

American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Free  Library  and  Beading  Boom  of 
the  Brick  Church  ChapeL 

Library  of  the  New  York  Produce 
Exchange. 

Starr  Institute 

The  Bameveld  Library 

Pioneer  Library 

Cleveland  Library  Associi^on 

Kirtland  Society  of  Natural  Sciences 

Cincinnati  Observatory 

South  Amherst  Library  Association. 

Library  of  the  Society  of  Natural 
Sciences. 

Library  of  the  Moravian  Archives.. 

Darby  Library  Company 


Location. 


South  Weymouth,  Mass . . 

Webster,  Mass 

Wenham,  Mass 

Williamsburgh,  Mass . . . . 

Williamstown,  Mass 

A^in  Arbor,  Mich 

East  Saginaw,  Mich 

Pent  Water,  Mich 

Quincy,  Mich 

Bomeo,  Mich 

Saginaw  City,  Mich 

Austin,  Minn 

Ironton,  Mo 

Maryville,Mo 

Hampton,  N.H 

Wolfborough,  N.  H 


Hackensack,  N.J. 


Auburn,  N.  Y 

Bridgehampton,  N.  Y 
Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Fredonia^  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.  (Central 

Park). 
New  York,  N.  Y,  a04  E. 

20th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.  (228  W. 

85th  St). 
New  York,  N.  Y.(  White- 

haUst). 

Bhinebeck,  N.  Y 

Trenton,  N.Y 

Lenoir,  N.C 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Mount  Lookout,  Ohio 

South  Amherst,  Ohio 

Toledo,  Ohio 


Librarian  or  secretary. 


Alfred  H.  Wright.. 
Edwin  W.  Brown  . . 

J.Choate,Jr 

William  A.  Hawks. 
Charles  B.  Foots... 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Crane — 

W.L.  Smith 

JohnBipley 

B.  A.  Barnes 

M.  P.Owen 

C.  A.(}ower 

Mrs.  Dr.  Wheat.... 
J.W.WUkinson... 
Fred.  D.  Snyder  — 

&AlbertShaw 

Wm.C.  Fox 


Mrs.  A.  Friend 


B.  B.  Snow,  secretary. 

John  F.  Youngs 

Bev.  C.  Ellis  Stevens . 


Miss  Fanny  Dewitt 

Pro£  A.  S.  Biokmoreb  ntpeiin- 
tendent 


G.  Leverich. 


B.  Jasper 


SamuelDmry 

Miss  S.  Bichardson 

G.  W.F.Harper 

A.P.  Massey > 

S.  G.  WilUams,  cor.  secretary. 
Profl  Ormond  Stone,  director . 

Mrs.H.L.Shepard 

E.  XL  Fitch,  acting  librarian . . 


Bev.  Edmund  de  Schweinitz.. 
Mary  Taylor 


Bethlehem,  Pa 

Darby,Pa 

aBeorganized.    (  To  be  removed  to  Garden  City  when  the  Cathedral  of  the  Incarnation  is  completed. 
«  For  first  five  months.  tf  Conohological  section.  •  Also  8, 800  unbound  volumes. 
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Adding  the  totals  of  tho  two  preceding  snmmaries  to  tlie  etatistics  of  the  Special 
Report  on  Public  Libraries,  published  by  this  Bureau  in  1876  (see  also  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  ctu),  we  have  the  following  aggregates  for 
the  3,771  public  libraries  now  reported : 

Total  number  of  volumes 12,458,050 

Total  yearly  additions  (1,592  libraries  reporting) 457,824 

Total  yearly  use  of  books  (811  libraries  reporting) 9, 206, 782 

Total  amount  of  permanent  fund  (1,746  libraries  reporting) |6, 761 ,  497 

Total  amount  of  yearly  income  (919  libraries  reporting) 1, 399, 113 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding  (843  libraries  586, 279- 

reporting). 

Total  yearly  expenditures  for  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  (711  libra-  742, 27& 

ries  reporting). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  for  these  items  are  but  approximately^ 
true  for  the  libraries  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  include  the  very  consid- 
erable increase  of  the  3,647  libraries  embraced  in  the  Special  Report  on  Public  Libra- 
ries or  the  increase  of  the  76  libraries  embraced  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876^ 
from  the  dates  thereof  to  the  present  time. 

SASLT  AXKBICJOX  T.TBBARntS. 

The  special  Report  on  Public  Libraries,  chapter  I,  contains  historical  sketches  of 
most  of  the  important  libraries  formed  in  the  colonial  period.    Sketches  of  a  few  ad- 
ditional libraries  established  before  the  Revolution  were  given  in  my  last  annual  report. 
To  these  should  be  added  the  following  brief  notices  of  early  subscription  or  social 
libraries  at  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Brookfield,  Mass. 

Concord. — "There  is  a  pretty  library  belonging  to  a  company,  the  books  of  which 
were  raised  by  subscription." — (A  topographical  description  of  the  town  of  Concord, 
Mass. ,  in  1792.  In  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1. ) 

BrooJcfield. — "  Several  gentlemen  of  learning,  taste,  and  benevolence  among  us  are 
endeavoring  to  promote  and  encourage  improvements,  and  a  social  library  is  begin- 
ning to  exist  in  the  first  precinct." — (A  description  of  the  town  of  Brookfield  •  *  • 
in  addition  to  the  account  which  is  given  in  tho  Historical  Discourse  (A.  D.  1775)  rela- 
tive to  the  Settlement  of  Brookfield  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fiske.  In  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society's  Collections,  first  series,  vol.  1.) 

TABLE  XVII. — SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DX7MB. 

American  philanthropists  and  educators  may  fitly  congratulate  themselves  that  our 
nation  was  the  first  to  provide  deaf-mutes  with  collegiate  or  superior  instmction. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at  Washington  is  doing  excellent  work  in  all  its- 
departments.  It  has  already  furnished  well  trained  deaf-mutes  to  several  of  the  State- 
institutions  in  which  elementary  and  secondary  instruction  is  imparted.  This  coor- 
dination in  the  responsibility  of  deaf-mute  instruction  is  having  a  most  beneficial! 
effect  upon  the  several  institutions  engaged  in  the  work. 
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The  deaf-mnte  instractor  is  necessarily  a  '^ specialist."  To  bring  an  onfortnnate 
pnpil,  hitherto  isolated  and  expressionless,  into  intelligent  communication  with  the 
world  is  the  obligation  that  rests  npon  him.  Naturally,  ''What  language  shall  be 
employed  f*  becomes  the  question  of  questions  in  his  work.  That  accumulation  of 
recorded  experiments  which  furnishes  the  ordinary  teacher  a  practical  test  of  every 
theory  npon  any  matter  of  his  profession  is  of  little  advantage  in  deaf-mute  instruction, 
which  belongs  virtually  to  the  present  day.  Fortunately,  however,  the  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  work  have  established  the  freest  interchange  of  opinion  and  experience, 
so  that  whatever  is  gained  by  one  becomes  immediately  available  for  all ;  the  most 
important  means  of  this  interchange  are  the  ''conventions."  The  prominence  given 
to  the  discussion  of  methods  in  the  biennial  convention  of  the  Empire  State  Association 
of  Deaf-Mutes,  held  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  in  September,  1877,  aud  in  the  Conference  of 
English  Instructors,  London,  July,  1877,  must  be  attributed  not  merely  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject,  but,  in  some  degree,  to  the  impulse  imparted  to  language  study  in 
general  through  the  labors  of  specialists,  to  the  increased  attention  given  to  vocal 
culture  in  ordinary  schools,  and  to  the  experiments  made  by  Edison  and  Bell  in  the 
hope  of  devising  some  apparatus  for  the  assistance  of  the  deaf. 

lYom  reports  of  twenty-six  institutions  in  our  own  country  it  appears  that  the  sign 
language  is  taught  in  all,  while  fifteen  employ  also  articulation  teachers ;  and  three, 
▼iz,  the  Institution  for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  of  Now  York,  the 
Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  anil  the  Horace  Mann 
School  for  the  Deaf  (formerly  the  Boston  Day  School  for  Deaf-Mutes),  make  articula- 
tion a  specialty.  In  short,  the  schools  in  our  country  are  not  limited  to  either  sys- 
tem, but  endeavor  to  take  advantage  of  both. 

The  following  considerations,  taken  from  an  article  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet,  in  the  last 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
embody  the  reasons  that  have  led  American  instructors  generally  to  prefer  the  manual 
Daethod  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  as  a  class: 

1.  All  the  cases  of  success  that  have  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  public  attention, 
either  at  home  or  abroad,  in  the  more  recent  or  more  remote  periods  of  the  existence 
of  the  art,  firom  Bonet  to  Bell,  have  been  the  results  of  devoted  individual  attention. 

2.  The  underlying  principle  controlling  all  theories,  methods,  and  regulations  in 
organized  schools  wuich  have  grown  out  of  public  and  private  beneficence  should  be 
"  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 

3.  With  the  loss  of  hearing  as  the  receptive  faculty  comes  the  loss  of  speech  as  the 
expressive.  The  congenital  deaf-mute  naturally  thinks  in  pictures.  Pictorial  forms, 
therefore,  constitute  his  method  of  expression.  Then,  as  alphabetic  language  becomes 
the  vehicle  of  his  thoughts,  he  is  in  possession  of  that  mode  which  constitutes  at  pres- 
ent the  most  important  feature  in  the  commerce  of  ideas. 

4.  That  instruction  in  articulation  has  the  oft'ect  of  retarding  the  acquisition  of 
alphabetic  language,  and  of  detracting  from  the  vigor  of  mind  essential  thereto,  is  ap- 
X>arent  when  we  consider  (a)  that  the  pupil  does  not,  as  in  either  of  the  other  methods 
of  expression,  have  an  appreciative  consciousness  of  the  eflect  he  is  producing;  (6) 
that  the  methods  employed  to  impart  skill  in  articulation  are  burdeusomo  to  both 
teacher  and  pupil;  (c)  that  it  consimies  a  great  deal  of  time  that  can  ill  be  spared 
from  the  more  important  work  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  hidden  meaning  and 
idiomatic  use  of  words  and  phrases;  and  (d)  that  in  the  most  satisfiictory  cases  it 
does  not  facilitate  the  enjoyment  by  the  deaf-mute  of  mixed  society. 

For  both  the  semi-deaf  and  semi-mutes  Dr.  Peet,  in  the  article  quoted,  strongly 
advocates  articulation.  The  advantages  of  the  articulation  system  were  presented 
very  clearly  before  the  conference  in  London  by  Mr.  B.  S.  Ackers,  whose  exhaustive 
study  of  all  systems  Is  due  to  the  sad  circumstance  of  the  deafness  of  his  own  daugh- 
ter. Through  the  devoted  efibrts  of  Mr.  Ackers,  a  training  school  for  articTilatiou 
teachers  is  soon  to  be  opened  in  England.  The  school  wiU  be  under  the  charge  of  Mr. 
A.  A.  Kinsey,  who  spent  twelve  months  in  Germany  studying  the  methoda  of  the  best 
articulating  scUools,  and  subsequently  visited  the  leading  institutions  of  this  country 
and  studied  Professor  Bell's  system  of  "  visible  speech." 

In  Spain  and  Italy  remarkable  success  has  attended  instruction  in  articulation,  as  is 
set  forth  in  an  article  by  Don  Carlos  Nebr<Sda  y  Lopez,  director  of  the  National  College 
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for  tho  Deaf  and  Domb  and  the  Blind  at  Madrid,  which  was  read  before  the  second 
convention  of  articalation  teachers,  held  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1874,  and  in  an  article 
by  Rev.  Ginlio  Tarra,  in  the  report  of  the  committee  for  the  education  of  poor  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  province  of  Milan,  Italy,  for  the  year  1874-75.  In  this  institution  only 
'Hhe  pure  oral  intuitive  method"  is  employed;  Rev.  Giulio  Tarra  is  the  principaL 

The  question  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  sign  language,  the  manual  alphabet* 
and  articulation  has  entered  this  year  largely  into  all  the  literature  of  deaf-mute  edu- 
cation. In  the  January  and  April  numbers  of  the  American  Annals  appeared  the  trans- 
lation of  an  article  by  Maxime  Du  Camp,  entitled  ''The  National  Institution  at  Paris," 
which  article  was  published  originally  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  writer 
raises  decided  objection  to  both  the  manual  alphabet  and  articulation  methods.  His 
objections  to  the  latter  are  ably  met  in  a  work  entitled  ''  Quelques  mots  sur  la  m6thode 
d'articulation,''  by  J.  Hugentobler,  director  of  the  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Lyons. 
The  subject  is  also  fully  discussed  in  the  report  prepared  for  the  Massachusetts  exhibit 
in  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  deaf-mute  institutions  in  the  various  States  corresponds 
to  that  in  the  public  schools,  with  the  addition  of  industrial  training.  The  necessity 
of  the  latter  is  too  evident  to  admit  of  discussion,  but  a  perplexity  has  arisen  there- 
from :  it  frequently  happens  that,  as  soon  as  the  poorer  parents  find  their  children 
able  to  earn  even  a  pittance,  they  keep  them  from  school  to  secure  their  slight  assist- 
ance. The  difficulty  is  not  easily  met ;  on  the  one  hand  are  the  positive  needs  of  the 
parents,  on  the  other  is  the  permanent  injury  to  the  children  and  to  society.  It  is  one 
of  the  many  conditions  bearing  upon  the  question  of  compulsory  education. 

The  subject  of  church  work  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  was  selected  for  discussion 
by  the  managing  committee  of  the  Church  Congress  held  at  Staffordshire,  England, 
October  6,  1875.  Two  able  papers  were  read :  one  by  Rev.  Samuel  Smith,  chaplain  of 
the  Royal  Association  in  Aid  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  London ;  the  other  by  Dr.  D. 
Buxton,  F.  R.  8.  L.  They  set  forth  the  history  of  the  efforts  since  1822,  the  increase  of 
public  interest,  and  the  gradual  systematizing  of  this  branch  of  christian  activity. 
Recent  accounts  indicate  an  advance  since  1875. 

The  report  for  1876  of  the  Church  Mission  to  Deaf-Mutes  in  our  own  country  shows 
that  in  spite  of  commercial  embarrassments  the  year  wnB  a  successful  one  for  this  enter- 
prise. The  Philadelphia  mission,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle, 
has  proved  very  efficient.  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  this  branch  of  the  mission 
from  the  fact  that  Rev.  H.  W.  Syle  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  October  8,  1876,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  the  history  of  the  world  of  the  admission  to  holy  orders  of  a  person  deprived  of 
hearing  and  speech.  On  the  25th  of  January,  1877,  Mr.  A.  W.  Mann  was  ordained 
in  Grace  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Mr.  Mann  continues  to  labor  among  the  deaf-mutes 
of  the  West,  under  the  direction  of  the  Church  Mission. 

The  records  of  the  various  institutions  for  deaf-mutes  present  the  fullest  data  attain- 
able concerning  the  causes  of  deafness  and  of  muteness,  and  are  attracting  the  careful 
attention  of  social  scientists ;  thus  the  work  undertaken  for  a  limited  class  has  ite  reflex 
influence  upon  society  in  general. 

TABLE  XVin.— SCHOOLS  FOR  TIIK  BLIND. 

Additional  statistics  in  reference  to  schools  for  the  blind  will  be  found  in  Table 
XYIII  of  the  appendix. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  THE   BUND. 
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efforts  made  to  train  the  unforlunnte  classes.  We  raise  imposint;  stmctures  and  inul- 
tiply  ingeoious  appnrotUB  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  but  tbe  laborious  process  which  gives 
them  purpose  we  neglect. 

We  allgbt  the  prectona  Iwrnfll  of  Ibe  stooa, 
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Public  men  may  do  mncb  to  discourage  sncb  indifference  and,  by  the  example  of 
tbeii  personal  attention,  draw  to  the  work  tbe  public  interest  for  which  it  langnisbes. 
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The  immediate  advantage  of  such  direct  notice  on  the  part  of  lepresentative  men  is 
forcibly  saggested  by  the  visit  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  party  to  the 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville.  Everything  had  been  done  to  give 
full  expression  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  It  was  not  simply  that  the  school  was  in 
holiday  attire  and  that  voices  and  instruments  made  joyous  melody ,  but  the  impor- 
t<ance  of  the  visit  naturally  prompted  a  retrospect  of  the  cause  represented — an  exer- 
cise always  inspiriting,  and  doubly  so  when  the  work  reviewed  is  noble  in  its  purpose 
but  necessarily  drudging  in  its  methods. 

In  his  address  of  welcome^  President  Bell  called  attention  to  the  following  interest- 
ing particulars  of  the  history  of  instruction  for  the  blind :  One  hundred  years  have  not 
elapsed  since  Valentin  Haiiy  opened  the  first  school  for  the  blind  in  Paris.  His  dis- 
covery that  the  tactile  sense  in  the  fingers  could  be  converted  into  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  eyes  and  his  later  discovery  of  how  to  make  embossed  letters,  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  all  useful  means  for  instructing  the  blind.  Institutions  for  the  blind 
made  slow  progress  in  Europe,  but  they  have  multiplied  rapidly  in  the  United  States, 
nimibering  at  present  twenty-nine,  of  which  six  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
blind  men.  Mr.  Bell  also  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  the  only  chartered  institution  for  printing  for  the  blind  in  the  world. 
It  is  much  the  largest  in  its  productions  and  much  the  most  varied  in  the  character  of 
its  works,  being  the  only  printing  establishment  of  its  kind  in  the  world  that  runs 
its  press  by  steam.  The  press  was  invented  for  this  company,  and  has  no  equal ;  the 
devices  for  work  are  unique.  When  the  enterprise  began,  the  price  of  stereotyping  was 
$5  a  page ;  now,  through  the  inventions  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Huntoon,  the  work 
is  done  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  a  page.  The  stereotype  plate  may  be  made  from  a  paper 
page  or  may  consist  of  a  brass  plate,  which  costs  but  a  small  sum  and  requires  little 
room  for  storage. 

In  response  the  President  expressed  his  hearty  appreciation  of  the  general  work  and 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  individual  institution,  and  was  turning  to  introduce  a  gentle- 
man of  the  Cabinet  when  Professor  Huntoon  led  forth  a  little  blind  boy,  scarcely  more 
than  an  infant  in  years,  who  presented  a  bouquet  to  Mrs.  Hayes.  The  incident  gave 
touching  emphasis  to  the  meaning  of  the  assembly.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet 
present,  Secretaries  McCrary,  Key,  and  Evarts,  expressed  in  turn  their  pleasure  on  the 
occasion.  Mr.  Evarts  said :  '^Almost  all  that  the  world  see  with  their  eyes,  in  order 
that  they  may  comprehend  with  their  minds,  you  succeed  in  comprehending  with  your 
mind  through  the  arts  and  skill,  the  patience  and  love,  of  your  more  fortunate  fellow- 
citizens  ;  there  is  some  reason  why  the  reflections,  the  sentiments,  the  opinions,  and  , 
declarations  of  the  blind  may  give  some  instruction  to  those  whose  eyes  are  often  mis- 
led in  the  glare  of  the  sunshine  and  open  day.'' 

TABLE  XIX. — GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS  TO  EDUCATION. 

The  following  summaries  show  for  what  objects,  to  what  kinds  of  institutions,  and 
in  what  States  the  large  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars  was  given  or  bequeathed  for 
educational  purposes  in  1877. 

The  amount  is  nearly  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  that  for 
1876.  Here  the  influences  of  the  business  depression  and  probably  of  the  recent  ex- 
citing political  contest  over  the  Presidency  are  shown. 

Of  the  total  amount,  nearly  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  given  to 
universities  and  colleges,  and  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  scientific 
and  professional  schools.  Of  tlus  latter  amount,  schools  of  law  received  only  $10,000, 
and  medical  schools  only  |22,000. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  following  IB  a  eummary  of  tbo  selected  list  of  books  poblished  during  tbe  year 
1877  which  forms  Table  XX  of  tlie  appendix  to  tliia  icport.  To  many  peieona  this 
book  Jiot,  appearing  yeaibyjear,  has  proved  of  great  taIuo  aa  a  guide  to  reading  and 
priTat«  study.  It  will  also  bo  found  a  nseful  purchasing  list  for  the  numerona  email 
libraries  wliicb  are  springing  np  so  abundantly  since  the  publication  of  the  Special 
Beport  on  Public  Libraries  by  this  Office  in  1976, 

Table  yy. — Summary  e/  the  number  ({^eiluoafioniilpiiblioalion*. 


Knmbor  of  firms  in  — 

California 2 

Connecticut 2 

Illinois 5 

Kentucky 1 

Maryland 1 

Massachusetts.. IB 

Uichlgan 2 

Missouri 2 

New  Hampshire 2 

Now  York 46 

Ohio 6 

PvnDBylvania 13 

Tennessee 1 

Virginia 3 

'Wisconsin ........  1 

District  of  Columbia.. 1 


Number  of  books  on — 

Arcbieology,  fine  arte,  and  mnsie...  S5 

Bibliography  and  literatare 60 

Dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias 9 

Education 42 

General  science....... 36 

Geography 6 

History 39 

Langnago 44 

Mathematics 34 

Mechanics  and  physics SiO 

Medicine  and  surgery 30 

Natural  history 22 

Philosophy  and  logic 13 

Political  and  social  science 12 

Theology  and  religion 32 

Total 431 
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TABLE  XXI. — SCHOOLS  rOR  THE  rEEBLE-UIKDED. 

Eleven  •cbools  for  feeble-minded  children  report  355  Inatmctora  and  1,781  pnpUs,  an 
Average  of  dTe  to  tbe  teocfaer. 

This  fact  alone  Ib  EigniGcant  of  the  pecnliorly  difflcnlt  nature  of  the  work.  Noth. 
ing  bnt  uufaLluig  int«reiit  and  nnflagging  indnatiy  can  accampliah  much. 

Table  XXI. — Simmarg  of  ttatiitia  of  ickooUforfeeblc-mindtd  youth. 
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TABLB  XXn.— BDUUARr  OF  PATENTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENTS  I 


SCHOOL  FCRNITCRE. 


The  following  summary  shows  tho  patents  granted  by  tbe  Oovcrnmont  for  invention 
of  school  famitnre  and  appliances  daring  the  year: 

Tablk  XXIL — Samtnarg  of  patent*  for  imprOBenentt  in  tckool  /umiture. 


From  Connecticiit 3 

Georgia 1 

Illinois 3 

Indiana 3 

Eentncky 1 

Maine 1 

Massachasetts S 

Michigan ... ................  1 

UiSMnii 1 

Kev  Jersey. 4 


From  New  York IB 

Ohio 4 

.    PennBylvania 3 

Tennessee 1 

Tirgiola 1 

Wisconsin 4 

District  of  Colnmbia 1 

Foreign ., 3 


Total.. 
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Table  XXJL^Sumnuiry  of  patents  far  improvemenia  in  school  furniture — Contmued. 


Improvements  in — 

Adding  machine.. 

Adding  pencil 

Apparatns  for  teaching  arithmetic. .. 

Apparatus  for  teaching  spelling 

Attachment  to  parallel  rolers 

Blackboard 

Blackboard  eraser 

Blackboard  rabber..... 

Book-cover  protector 

Blotter  and  ruler  combined 

Chart  for  object  teaching 

Combination  writing  instrument 

Combined  blotter  and  paper  clip 

Combined  blotting  pad  and  ruler 

Combined  eraser  and  pencil 

Combined  erasive  tip  and  x>encil-point 
protector. 

Combined  pencil  holder  and  sharpener. 

Combined  pencil  sharpener  and  point- 
protector. 

Combined  slate  and  book  carrier 

Combined  slate  and  scholar's  com- 
panion. 

Copybook 

Copying  book 

Device  for  teaching  musical  transposi- 
tion. 

Device  for  teaching  penmanship 

Draughtsman's  instrument 

Drawing  slate 

Educational  appliance 

Educational  globe 


Educational  toy ;. 

Folding  seat  for  school  desks 

Fountain  pen 

Fountain  pen  holder 

(Galvanic  battery 

Geographical  clock 

Gymnastic  apparatus 

Orthographic  and  numerical  frame... 

Paint  pencil  or  crayon 

Paper  folder  and  cutter 

Parallel  ruler 

Pencil  sharpener 

Pen-holding  pencil-point  protector ... 

Scholar's  companion 

School  chart 

School  desk 

School  desk  and  settee 

School  desk  scat 

School  furniture 

School  slate 

Slate 

Slate  cleaner 

Slate  frame 

Slate-frame  attachment 

Slatepencil  sharpener 

Student's  chair 

Ventilation  and  disinfection  of  build- 
ings. 

Ventilator  for  building 

Writing  desk 

Writing  ink 


Total 58 


EDUCATION  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTBIES. 


The  documents  and  publications  relating  to  education  in  foreign  countries  form  a 
separate  part  of  the  library  of  the  OfQce  under  the  charge  of  the  translator.  The 
papers  and  periodicals  received  from  other  countries  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : 


Dailies. 

Weeklioa. 

Monthlies. 

English 

Paget, 
8 

4 
8 

Paget. 
136 

70 
108 

16 

Paget, 
400 

Frencli............................ ............................... 

3G0 

G  ftTm  an... .......r,, .................«.....'..... ..r 

376 

Dutch 

Iti^linn 

28 

Total 

20 

336 

1.104 

This  gives,  on  the  average  of  26  working  days  to  a  month,  about  116  pages  a  day 
which  the  translator  must  carefully  examine,  making  necessary  notes  and  abstracts^ 
and,  if  the  English  matter  be  deducted,  a  daily  average  of  72  pages  of  matter  in  other 
languages. 
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This  statementi  however,  includes  neither  reports  nor  documents  coming  into  the 
Office;  what  these  add  to  the  translator's  work  may  be  iUnstrated  by  a  single  example: 
during  the  month  of  October  the  Office  received  fiAeen  reports  and  treatises  on  educa- 
tion, filling  2yd60  pages.  These  were  written  in  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  English, 
Dutch,  and  Latm,  and  embodied  discnamnns  and  histodoal  statements  of  great  impose 
tance. 

I  here  present  a  synopsis  of  educational  facts  drawn  from  the  various  periodicals, 
reports,  and  documents  which  have  been  received  from  foreign  countries. 

L— EUBOPE. 

AuBTBlA-HuHOABT. — o.  AUBTBI4,  cozistitatioiiEl  moiuirohy:  Area,  115,005  sqtiAre  miles;  popuUtioii, 
21,565,435.    Capital,  Yiemia;  population,  1,020,770.    Minister  of  pablio  instraotion,  C.  von  Stremayr. 

Austria  had,  in  1875,  15,166  elementary  schools,  235  of  which  were  higher  element- 
ary schools;  the  lower  elementary  schools  were  attended  by  2,065,100  pupils  and  the 
higher  by  69,583.  Only  66  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  receive  instruction.  The 
number  of  school  rooms  in  Austria  is  25,872,  or  less  than  two  for  each  school-house. 

Industrial  echooU, — Austria  began  the  organization  of  industrial  instruction  at  a 
later  day  than  Germany,  but  she  has  developed  it  rapidly  and  with  extraordinary 
success.  While  ranking  among  the  first  nations  in  Europe  for  the  encouragement 
given  to  poljrtechnio  education,  Austria  had  no  industrial  school  for  the  people.  Es- 
tablishments in  the  country  were  greatly  in  want  of  foremen.  This  stirred'  up  public 
opinion  to  such  a  degree  that  the  government  had  to  establish  a  system  of  institutions 
for  imparting  instruction  in  trades  and  business  to  a  large  number  of  workmen  and 
their  children.  The  Realschulen  were  at  first  reorganized  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  from 
polytechnic  training  to  the  higher  special  industries.  Then,  below  the  Eealschulon 
d^gned  for  the  middle  class,  schools  were  established  more  popular  in  character 
and  more  specially  industrial,  adapted  to  prepare  foremen  for  different  important 
branches  of  industry.  Some  of  these  are  review  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen),  and 
merely  review  the  ordinary  branches  of  school  instruction  with  a  view  to  their  prac- 
tical application,  or  impart  this  knowledge  in  connection  with  a  more  special  course 
of  preparation  for  apprenticeship ;  others  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  preparation 
for  apprenticeship,  and  still  others  assume  as  a  preliminary  an  apprenticeship  to  some 
trade  or  branch  of  business. 

Austria  possesses  three  higher  schools  for  weaving  at  Vienna,  Reichenberg,  and 
Briinn ;  23  lower  schools  for  weaving,  2  schools  for  lace  making,  a  school  and  work- 
shop for  the  whole  group  of  mechanical  industries  at  Klagenfurt,  a  school  for  building 
at  Vienna,  a  special  school  for  watchmaking  at  Vienna,  and  15  schools  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  arts  of  working  in  wood,  marble,  and  ivory,  6  for  instruction  in 
making  toys,  4  for  instruction  in  making  baskets  and  mats,  and  7  for  instruction  in 
making  arms  and  other  articles  of  metal.  Several  of  these  institutions  have  been 
acknowledged  a  public  benefit  by  the  rural  population  of  the  empire.  Th^  schools 
for  teaching  woodcarving,  for  instance,  have  created  a  now  kind  of  business  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia,  Austrian  Silesia,  and  Moravia,  where  great  quan- 
tities of  cheap  toys  for  children  are  manufactured.  Even  among  the  schools  that  give 
instruction  in  woodwork  only,  each  is  required  by  the  government  to  specialize  suffi- 
ciently to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  needs  and  resources  of  the  region  in 
which  it  is  situated.  In  the  Tyrol,  the  school  of  sculpture  at  Imst  is  specially  designed 
to  develop  artistic  cabinet  work  and  ornamental  furniture ;  at  Innsbriick,  the  indus- 
trial school  applies  it-self  to  figures ;  that  at  Mondsoo,  to  groups  of  animals ;  that  at 
St.  Ulrich,  to  the  sculpture  of  religious  statues,  and  that  at  Wallem,  to  the  commoner 
kinds  of  furniture  and  to  cases  for  clocks. 

b.  HuxoABT,  oonstitational  monarchy:   Area,  118,172  sqaare  miles;   population,  in  1870,  15,509,456b 
O^tal,  Boda-Pesth;  population,  270,478.    Miuiater  of  pubUo  instmction,  A.  von  Trefort. 

Hungary  had,  in  1875,  11,743  communes,  with  13,455,030  inhabitants  and  15,387 
schools;  13^1  of  these  schools  were  supported  by  religious  communities  and  1,556  by 
the  state. 

The  school  population  was  2,149,597,  of  which  number  1,452,090  attended  the  ele- 
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mentary  schools,  11,837  the  advanced  elementary  schools,  22,057  the  priyate  schools, 
and  18,047  the  Gynmasien  and  Realschulen.  The  school  attendance  has  considerably 
increased  since  1869.  In  that  year  only  47  per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  ago 
were  at  school,  while  in  187.5  we  find  over  70  per  cent,  in  attendance.  The  total 
number  of  teachers  was  19,610,  and  their  ayerage  salary  319  florins. 

Of  the  58  teachers'  seminaries,  48  are  for  males  and  10  for  females.  The  total  nom- 
ber  of  students  in  1875  was  2,651,  viz,  1,905  males  and  746  females. 

There  are  now  200  Kindergarten  in  Hungary  and  5  seminaries  for  the  training  of 
Kindergarten  teachers. 

The  146  Gymnasien  have  1,768  professors  and  27,144  studenia.  There  are,  besides,  35 
Realschulen,  with  431  professors  and  8,086  students.  • 

Belgium,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  11,873  square  ndles;  population,  5,336,636.  Capitol,  Bma- 
Bols ;  population,  8d4,84d.  Minister  of  the  interior,  C.  Delcour ;  chief  of  the  educational  section,  L6011 
Liebon. 

The  Annuaire  Statistique  de  la  Belgique  for  1877  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  education  in  the  Kingdom  of  Belgium : 

Primary  education, — The  number  of  primary  schools  was  5,520,  or  1.23  for  every  1,000 
iuhabitiwits,  in  1851 ;  and  5,856,  or  1.08  for  every  1,000  inhabitants,  in  1875.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  was  487,148,  or  10.8  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  in  1851;  and  669,192,  or 
12.4  per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  ^coles  gardiennes  or  salles  d'asile  (Kindergarten)  increased  &om  406 
in  1851  to  929  in  1875,  and  the  number  of  pupils  from  24,102  in  1851  to  97,382,  or  404 
per  cent.,  in  1875. 

The  number  of  schools  for  adults  was  990  in  1851  and  2,615  in  1875.  These  schools 
were  attended  by  158,060  pupils  in  1851,  and  by  204,673  in  1875. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  schools  was  2,651,639  francs  in  1843  and  24,806,428 
francs  in  1875.  Of  the  latter  amount,  10,606,317  francs  were  paid  by  the  government, 
2,697,234  francs  by  the  provinces,  8,871,536  francs  by  the  communes,  and  the  remainder 
was  derived  from  school  fees  and  from  charitable  contributions. 

Of  the  45,309  conscripts  examined  in  1876,  8,246  could  neither  read  nor  write,  2,015 
could  read  only,  19,288  could  read  and  write,  15,222  had  received  a  higher  education 
than  those  just  mentioned,  and  538  were  not  reported  upon.  From  the  foregoing  it 
appears  that  76.17  x>er  cent,  could  read  and  write  and  that  4.45  could  read  only. 

Secondary  schools  (4coles  moyennes), — ^The  number  of  these  schools  was  198  in  Decem- 
ber, 1875,  viz :  10  royal  atheneeums,  50  middle  class  schools  supported  by  the  state, 
31  communal  schools  aided  by  the  state,  3  exclusively  communal  schools,  84  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  and  20  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  all 
these  establishments  was  17,681  in  1876,  against  11,922  in  1860.  The  government  con- 
tributed 1,443,447  francs  to  secondary  schools  in  1876. 

Superior  education, — Belgium  has  four  universities,  viz,  two  state  universities  and 
two  free  universities.  The  former  are  situated  at  Ghent  and  Li^ge,  and  the  latter  at 
Brussels  and  Louvain.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  students  in  each  fac- 
ulty of  the  universities  at  different  periods : 


State  universities. 

Free'Universities. 

Faculty  of — 

Ghent. 

Li^ge. 

Brussels. 

Louvain. 

183d-'40. 

1876-77. 

1830-'40. 

1876-'77. 

1830-'40. 

1876-'77. 

1839-'40. 

1876-'77. 

Philosophy  and  lit- 
erature. 
Sciences 

83 

74 
51 
07 

87 

54 
06 
82 

38 

45 
64 
81 

05 

174 
198 
163 

43 

87 

148 

51 

50 

117 
107 
242 

105 

80 

100 

62 

44 

106 
103 

Ijaw 

823 

Medicine  . , , ,  ^  r , ,  -  r 

206 

TheoloiTv .......... 

134 

Total 

225 

269 

228 

630 

279 

615 

400 
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The  expenditures  of  the  two  state  TtniveTsities  amonnt^d  to  1,026,240  firancs  in  1876. 

Schools  of  fine  arU. — Belgium  has  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp,  with  1,661 
pupils;  78  academies  and  schools  of  design  in  various  localities,  with  10.106  pupils;  2 
large  conserratories  of  music  at  Brussels  and  Li€ge,  with  916  and  618  students;  and  86 
Bmaller  conserratories  and  schools  of  music,  with  7,905  pupils. 

MUitary  achooU, — ^The  military  schools  for  training  ojfficers  of  the' army  and  the 
regimental  schools  for  the  further  instruction  of  common  soldiers  were  attended  hy 
6,345  pupils  in  1875.  There  are,  besides,  courses  for  illiterate  soldiers,  which  were 
attended  by  7,914  individuals  in  1875-76.  The  school  for  the  children  of  soldiers,  at 
Alost,  had  in  December,  1875,  275  pupils. 

Schooh  of  agriculture,  horticulture^  and  veterinary  surgery. — These  schools,  which  are 
state  institutions,  had,  in  1876-77,  215  pupils,  viz :  The  school  of  veterinary  surgery 
at  Brussels  96,  the  agricultural  institute  at  Gombloux  61,  the  practical  school  of  hor- 
ticulture at  Vilvorde  23,  and  the  horticultural  school  at  Ghent  35.  These  four  insti* 
tutions  in  1875  issued  208  diplomas  of  capacity. 

BsmcABK,  constitational monarchy;  Aroo,  14,553  square  miles;  population,  1,903,000.    Capital,  Copen- 
hagen ;  population,  250,000. 

Primary  sehooU, — ^The  number  of  primary  country  schools  is  2,781 ;  the  number  of 
male  teachers,  2,929 ;  the  number  of  female  teachers,  59 ;  the  number  of  children  of 
school  age,  200,761;  the  number  of  children  attending  public  schools,  194,198;  and 
the  number  of  children  attending  private  schools,  13,994 ;  making  the  total  number  of 
children  under  instruction  208,192.  The  number  of  primary  schools  in  cities  is  113, 
with  422  male  and  54  female  teachers,  and  23,353  pupils;  6,161  pupils  attend  the  Real- 
Bchulen. 

Teacher^  seminaries, — Denmark  has  5  teachers'  seminaries,  with  233  students. 

Secondary  schools. — ^The  total  number  of  secondary  schools  is  26, 15  of  which  are  Gym- 
nasien.    The  number  of  teachers  is  314. 

Superior  education, — ^The  UnivOTsity  of  Copenhagen  has  60  professors  and  1,250  stu- 
dents, 20  of  whom  are  females.    The  university  library  contains  275,000  volumes. 

Special  education. — Denmark  has  for  special  education  a  royal  veterinary  and  agricult- 
ural school,  with  16  professors  and  about  200  students ;  a  polytechnic  school,  with  13 
professors  and  150  students;  2  academies  of  fine  arts,  1  technical  school,  8  navigation 
schools,  a  military  academy,  and  the  usual  institutions  for  the  unfortunate. 

YtRLAKD,  ft  dependency  of  Bussia:  Area,  144,222  square  miles;  i>opulation,  1,857,035.   Capital,  Ilclsing- 

fors;  population,  34,579. 

Beorganization  of  the  schools, — An  imperial  decree  of  April  28,  1876,  ordered  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Gymnasien,  and  their  gradual  combination  with  the  recently  established 
higher  elementary  schools,  which  received  afterward  the  name  of  elementary  institutes 
(alkeisopistot).  In  1875  these  institutes  had  236  teachers  and  2,4*20  pupils.  There 
were  besides  several  female  schools,  with  732  pupils. 

Fkahcb,  lepuhlic:  Area,  201,000  square  miles;  population,  36,102,921.    Capital,  Paris;  population, 

1.988,806;  minister  of  public  instruction,  M.  Bardoux. 

Education  at  Paris, — ^The  city  of  Paris  has  spent,  since  1875,  25,000,000  francs  for  the 
improvement  of  the  primary  schools.  There  are  now  140  schools  for  boys,  142  schools 
for  girls,  and  113  infant  school8,*with  a  total  number  of  117,946  pupils.  Of  these  in- 
stitutions, 141  are  under  the  control  of  religious  persons  and  254  under  lay  teachers. 

Teachers*  examinations. — During  the  year  1876, 2,559  male  candidates  presented  them- 
aelves  for  examination,  of  whom  1,758  failed  to  pass.  The  female  candidates  were 
more  successful :  of  4,548,  more  than  one-half,  2,487,  received  diplomas. 

Kew  university, — ^The  Association  Protestante  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  establish  an 
independent  university  (nniversit^S  libre)  similar  to  those  at  Brussels  and  Madrid. 
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Women  at  the  university, — ^The  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  at  the  University  of 
Paris  states,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  from  the  dean  of  an  English  medical  school,  that, 
since  1865,  32  women  have  entered  the  school.  Of  this  nuraher  9  have  obtained  diplo- 
mas and  23  are  still  at  their  studies.  The  nationality  of  the  students  was  :  English, 
6 ;  Russian,  12 ;  and  French,  5.  The  dean  says  that  the  conduct  of  these  ladies  has 
been  blameless  •and  their  devotion  to  their  studies  remarkable. 

New  school  law. — ^The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  project  of  a  school  law,  prepared 
by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  and  laid  before  the  assembly  by  M.  Bardonx, 
minister  of  public  instruction  and  fine  arts : 

Akticle  I.  Every  commune  has  the  right  to  establish  absolute  gratuity  in  her  pub- 
lic schools. 

Art.  II.  Communes  which  do  not  wish  the  assistance  of  the  st.ate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  free  schools  have  to  defray  expenses  for  this  i)urpose  from  their  own  resources. 

Art.  ni.  State  subsidies  are  granted  to  communes  in  case  the  school  tax  does  not 
Buflice  to  cover  the  expenses  for  public  instruction.  The  minimum  of  taxation  shall 
be  4  centimes  in  the  franc  [of  the  taxes  raised] ;  the  maximum,  10  centimes. 

Art.  IV.  As  soon  as  absolute  gratuity  is  established  in  a  commune  it  must  be 
applied  to  all  her  i)ublic  schools  without  distinction.  Under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances the  local  authorities  may,  with  the  permitision  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, make  a  temporary  exception  to  this  rule. 

Art.  V.  The  mo<le  of  taxation  for  school  purposes  in  conununes  which  desire  staie 
subsidies  under  the  present  law  shall  be  regulated  by  a  special  decree  of  the  ministers 
in  eoiindl. 

Art.  VI.  Tlie  provisions  of  all  former  laws,  as  far  as  they  are  contrary  to  the  pres- 
ent law,  are  hereby  repealed. 

School  of  art  and  manufacture  at  Paris, — ^This  school  is  intended  to  qualify  young  men 
for  special  professions  and  trades,  and  to  impart  aptness,  general  intelligence,  and  a 
taste  for  seeking  knowledge.  The  course  of  instniction  is  limited  to  three  years, 
during  which  period  it  is  obligatory.  It  includes  lectures,  daily  examinations,  draw- 
ing and  graphic  exercises,  chemical  manipulations,  working  in  stone  and  wood,  physics 
and  mechanics,  and  the  construction  of  buildings  and  other  works.  The  students  are, 
in  addition,  expected  to  visit  the  workshops  and  manufactories.  They  board  and  lodge 
at  respectable  private  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  school.  Every  year 
there  are  general  examinations  in  .each  branch  of  science  and  art.  The  students  of 
the  thinl  year  are  allowed  to  compete  for  diplomas,  a  programme  of  examination  being 
made  out  for  each  specialty.  The  number  of  students  annually  entering  the  school  is 
from  175  to  200. 

Agricultural  education, — France  has,  for  agricultural  education,  a  farm  school  in  each 
department,  a  higher  agricultural  (central)  school,  and  a  national  agronomic  institute, 
a  sort  of  normal  school  of  agriculture.  The  farm  schools  are  intended  to  furnish 
a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district  and  to  form  agriculturists 
capable  of  working  intelligently  as  farmers  or  overseers.  The  schools  are  open  to 
pupils  of  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age  who  have  received  a  good  primary  education. 
The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government  are  a  director,  a  head 
workman,  a  nursery  gardener,  a  veterinary  surgeon,  and  several  special  assistants, 
such  as  shepherds,  silk  growers,  &c.  The  special  course  extends  through  three  years. 
The  director  works  the  farm  school  at  his  own  risk,  and  must  so  conduct  it  as  not  only 
to  give  a  good  example  of  tillage  but  as  profitable  a  return  of  crops  as  other  fiirms. 
The  farm  schools  were  attended  in  1876  by  about  1,000  students. 

Gebmaxy,  constitutioiiiil empire:  Area,  212,091  square  miles;  iMpulotioii,  42,727,300.    Capital,  Berlin; 

population,  060,858. 

The  different  States  which  comprise  the  German  empire  contain  60,000  i>opular 
schools  (Volksschulen)  with  6,000,000  pupils,  3:^  Gymnasien,  14  Progymnasien,  484 
Realschulen,  and  a  large  number  of  private  and  special  schools.  The  empire  itself 
exercises  no  control  over  education,  the  administration  of  which  is  left  to  the  several 
States. 
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For  superior  odiication  Germany  has  21  nniyersities.  The  following  table  gives  in 
alphabetical  order  a  list  of  these  univerHities  and  the  nnmber  of  professors  and  stu- 
dents in  1877: 

List  of  German  univerHties  in  1877. 


Unirenities. 


Berlin 

Bonn 

BreaLan — . 
Brliingm  .. 
FreibiiTg  .. 
Gieiiwn — 
Gdttingen  . 
Greifiiwald 

Halle 

Heidelberg 

Jena 

Kiel 

Konij^berg 

Leipzig 

KarbuTg... 

linnich 

M&nster.... 
Rostock.... 
StraMbnrg. 
Tubingen.. 
Wfirzbnrg. , 

Total 


230 

119 

105 

59 

65 

58 

122 

62 

104 

110 

75 

64 

83 

158 

70 

122 

29 

39 

92 

89 

71 


1, 022 


4,311 
986 

1,255 
431 
850 
847 
984 
510 
857 
834 
586 
245 
630 

2,938 
403 

1,312 
325 
152 
658 

1,103 

1,106 


20,282 


Pedagogy  in  German  univeraities, — The  following  list  shows  the  number  of  lectures  a 
week  on  pedagogy  in  the  various  German  universities :  Berlin,  6 ;  Bonn,  4 ;  Breslau,  3; 
Erlangen,  4 ;  Freiburg,  3 ;  Giessen,  3 ;  Gottingen,  6 ;  Greifswald,  4 ;  Halle,  5 ;  Heidel- 
berg, 3 ;  Jena,  13 ;  Kiel,  3 ;  Leipzig,  8 ;  Mttnster,  4 ;  TUbingen,  5 ;  Wiirzbnrg,  4. 

Technical  and  industrial  echoolsin  Germany, — In  Saxony,  contrary  to  a  practice  almost 
nniversal  elsewhere  in  Germany,  instruction  for  trades  and  for  business  is  made  to 
follow  immediately  that  of  the  daUy  primary  school.  To  this  circumstance  is  due  the 
establishment  of  the  schools  of  building  at  Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  other  places,  of  the 
gronp  of  special  schools  at  Chemnitz  intended  to  give  preparation  for  mechanical, 
manufacturing,  and  chemical  industries,  industrial  art,  &c.,  and,  in  addition,  of  a 
great  number  of  lower  schools  for  weaving,  lace  making,  needle  work,  and  wood  carv- 
ing. 

In  North  Germany  the  model  of  the  industrial  establishments  of  all  grades  is  that 
of  Hamburg.  The  general  school  and  the  special  school  for  building,  open  in  the 
evening  and  on  Sunday  for  apprentices  and  workmen  and  every  day  to  pupils  who 
have  the  time  at  their  disposal,  imparts  remarkable  instruction  in  all  respects.  The 
industrial  school  for  girls,  which  was  founded  in  1867,  is  managed  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  a  success  equally  marked. 

Of  all  countries  in  Germany,  Wiirtemberg  was  the  first  to  give  large  development 
to  i>opular  industrial  instruction.  The  great  special  school  for  building  at  Stuttgart 
numbers  700  students,  of  whom  it  demands  for  admission  only  a  thorough  primary 
instruction  or  the  qualification  of  apprentices  or  workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry. 
The  state  aids  the  school  by  a  yearly  appropriation  of  |16,000.  The  course  requires 
£rom  two  to  five  years.    Wiirtemberg  has  also  several  good  schools  for  weaving,  of 
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which  three  received  awards  for  excellent  methods  at  the  Vienna  Exposition.  In  all, 
there  are  fifty  industrial  schools  in  WUrtemberg.  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  has  also 
had  very  good  industrial  schools  in  operation  for  many  years,  and  these  have  exercised 
a  marked  influence  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 

Although  introducing  this  Mud  of  practical  instruction  at  a  later  date  than  some  of 
the  neighboring  countries,  Bavaria  already  possesses  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  industrial  schools,  some  of  them  elementary,  Just  beyond  primary  schools ;  others 
somewhat  higher,  eight  of  them  serving  as  model  schools  for  eight  districts ;  and  still 
another  devoted  to  special  industries,  as  building,  the  construction  of  machines,  draw- 
ing and  sculpture  applied  to  the  making  of  furniture  and  objects  of  art  of  all  kinds. 

The  single  polytechnic  association  of  the  district  of  WUrzburg  has  established 
within  a  few  years  111  industrial  schools  or  courses,  of  which  16  are  for  apprentices 
and  workmen.  These  different  establishments  employ  315  teachers,  and  teach  Grerman, 
French,  writing,  book-keeping,  arithmetic  and  the  metric  system  with  special  refer- 
ence to  application  to  commercial  affairs,  geometry,  design,  modelling,  outlines  of 
natural  history,  hygiene,  political  economy,  &c. 

a.  Badex,  grand  dnchy :  Area,  5,851  square  miles ;  popnlation,  1,507,179.   Capital^  Carlsrahc;  population, 
42,895.    Director  of  the  superior  conncil  of  education,  Dr.  6.  Nokk. 

By  the  law  of  September  18,  1876,  Baden  has  introduced  the  so  called  mixed  school 
system.  Children  of  all  denominations  now  attend  the  same  school  and  no  sectarian 
schools  are  tolerat-ed  in  the  grand  duchy.  The  same  law  of  1876  makes  gyranastio 
exercises  compulsory  in  all  the  popular  schools;  the  communes  are  required  to  fur- 
nish a  hall  and  the  necessary  gymnastic  apparatus. 

h.  Bavaria,  constitntional  monarchy:  Area,  20,293  square  miles;  population,  5,022,390.     Capital, 
Munich ;  iMpulation,  ]98,%!9.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  von  Lutz. 

Bavaria  has  7,016  primary  schools,  with  10,599  teachers  and  841,304  pupils;  1,G71 
industrial  schools  for  girls,  with  1,837  teachers  and  71,635  pupils;  11  teachers' semi- 
naries, with  786  students;  and  35  preparatory  normal  schools,  with  1,276  students. 
For  secondary  education  there  are  75  Latin  schools,  with  748  teachers  and  6,738 
pupils ;  28  Gymnasien,  with  438  teachers  and  2,640  students ;  and  6  Rcalg3rmnasien, 
with  66  teachers  and  362  students.  The  36  technological  schools  number  426  pro- 
fessors and  3,745  students,  and  the  260  professional  evening  schools  have  827  professors 
and  14,501  students.  There  are  besides  2  schools  of  art,  with  40  professors  and  475 
students ;  a  central  school  of  forestry,  with  6  professors  and  1^^.5  students ;  947  special 
agricultural  schools,  with  18,260  pupils;  and  78  charitable  institutions,  with  3,000 
inmates.  The  society  for  the  assistance  of  teachers'  orphans  in  Bavaria  had  in  1876 
a  capital  of  $50,000;  the  annual  expenses  amount  to  about  $8,000. 

e.  Pbussia,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  137,006  squu^e  miles;  population,  25,742,404.     Capital, 
Berlin ;  population,  906,858.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  Folk. 

New  Bcltool  law, — The  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  had  various  projects  for 
a  new  school  law  under  consideration  for  some  time,  but  no  definite  action  has  as  yet 
been  taken.  The  financial  question  seems  to  ofier  considerable  difficulties.  Statesmen 
are  discussing  the  question  whether  the  state,  the  province,  the  district,  or  the  com- 
mune should  bear  the  expenses  of  public  education.  The  ministry  favors  a  division  of 
the  expense  between  the  province  and  the  commune,  the  former  to  pay  the  teachers' 
salaries  and  pensions  and  the  latter  the  cost  of  btiildings  and  grounds. 

Staiwiks. —  The  condition  of  education  continues  excellent.  Tliere  are  at  present  in 
the  kingdom  34,988  primary  schools,  with  57,228  classes,  57,936  teachers,  and  4,007,776 
pupils;  176  teachers*  seminaries  and  other  normal  courses,  with  7,453  ])upils;  37 
schools  for  deaf-mutes,  with  179  classes,  235  teachers,  and  2,351  pupils ;  13  schools  for 
the  blind,  with  31  classes,  88  teachers,  and  560  pupils;  215  higher  female  schools,  with 
1,355  classes,  2,206  teachers,  and  43,247  pupils;  90  higher  burgher  schools,  with  802 
teachers  and  15,971  pupils;  17  Bealschulen  of  the  second  order,  with  312  teachers  and 
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6,886  Btndents;  79  Realschnlen  of  the  first  order,  with  1,399  teachers  and  31,249  stu- 
dents; 33  Progynmasien,  with  265  teachers  and  3,900  students;  228  Gymnasien,  with 
3^744  teachers  and  74,606  students ;  81  agricultnral  and  horticultural  schools,  with  382 
teachers  and  2,042  students ;  6  schools  of  forestry,  with  27  teachers  and  237  students; 
35  schools  of  mining,  with  79  teachers  and  989  students;  45  technical  and  industrial 
Bchools,  with  520  teachers  and  8,958  students ;  9  schools  of  building,  with  143  teachers 
and  3,184  students;  12  schools  of  commerce,  with  90  teachers  and  1,649  students;  31 
navigation  schools,  with  1,007  students;  and  several  military  and  naval  schools.  At 
the  examination  for  the  army  in  1876,  2,749  recruit-s  out  of  77,194  were  without  a 
sufficient  primary  training. 

Supervinon, — During  the  last  three  years  the  clerical  school  inspectors  have  nearly 
aU  been  replaced  by  lay  inspectors,  of  whom  there  are  now  IGl  in  the  kingdom. 

EduoaHan  in  Berlin, — Special  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  city  of  Berlin  to  raise 
the  schools  to  the  highest  point  possible.  The  following  data  concerning  that  city 
will  be  found  of  interest:  The  public  popular  schools  (offentliche  Yolksschnlen)  and 
the  higher  female  schools  (hohere  Tochterschulen)  are  under  the  control  of  the  city 
school  board,  which  also  snx)erintends  all  the  private  schools.  The  higher  public  schools 
for  boys  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the  municipal  authority.  Berlin  had  in  De- 
cember, 1876,  250  schools,  viz:  159  public  schools  (13  Gymnasien,  10  Realschulen,  5 
higher  female  schools,  20  lower  preparatory  schools,  95  communal  schools,  16  schools 
under  the  control  of  societies,  churches,  &c.),  2  Jewish  schools,  and  89  private  schools. 
The  communal  schools  have  together  1,265  classes,  with  67,955  pupils,  or  about  54  to 
each  class.  The  largest  school  in  Berlin  has  20  classes,  with  1,169  pupils.  The  staff 
of  teachers  of  communal  schools  consists  of  95  head  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $1,200,  a  free  dwelling,  or  $200,  and  fuel;  864  class  teachers,  with  an  average  salary 
of  $800;  and  310  female  teachers,  with  an  average  salary  of  $500.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  city  of  Berlin  for  primary  education  amounted  to  $1,134,436  in  1876. 

d.  Saxokt,  constitational  monarchy :  Area,  6,777  square  miles ;  population, 2, 760,586.    Capital,  Dresden; 
IK>pulation,  107,295.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  Dr.  von  Gerber. 

Saxony  has  made  the  so  called  complementary  schools  (Fortbildungsschulen)  com- 
pulsory for  every  youth  below  the  age  of  17  who  does  not  attend  a  day  school.  In 
poor  localities  the  expenses  of  these  schools  are  defrayed  by  the  government.  The 
instruction  is  generally  given  in  the  evening  and  on  Sunday.  Besides  these  establish- 
ments several  popular  schools  of  agriculture  and  industry  have  been  founded,  as  also 
a  large  number  of  evening  schools  for  girls,  in  which  German,  arithmetic,  needle- 
woik,  natural  history,  and  cookery  are  taught.  Saxony  has  at  present  19  teachers' 
Beminaries,  to  the  support  of  which  the  government  annually  contributes  $405,000. 
The  director  of  a  seminary  receives  a  salary  of  4,875  marks  (1  mark  =23.8  cents); 
the  first  assistant  teachers  receive  from  2,000  to  4,200  marks  and  the  second  assistant 
teachers  from  1,200  to  1,800  marks.  AH  of  them  receive,  besides,  a  free  dwelling  and 
fuel. 

a.  WObtxmbkbo,  oonstitntional  monarchy:  Area,  7,675  square  miles;  population,  1,881,505.     Capital] 
Stattfsart ;  ixxpulation,  107,273.    Director  of  the  chief  education  doiMurtment,  Dr.  von  Koemer. 

The  most  important  event  in  WUrtemberg  during  the  last  year  was  probably  the 
official  investigation  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  schools.  Commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  risit  every  school  in  the  kingdom.  The  commissioners  were  specially 
charged  to  examine  not  only  the  school-houses  but  also  the  surrounding  dwellings  and 
grounds,  which  are  frequently  in  a  dangerous  condition.  They  had  also  to  ascertain 
whether  the  pupils  had  the  necessary  amount  of  space,  light,  and  fresh  air  in  the 
achool  rooms,  whether  the  school  benches  were  properly  constnicted,  &c»  The  results 
of  this  investigation  will  be  published,  and  it  is  expected  that  a  great  number  of 
school-houses  will  have  to  be  entirely  torn  down,  and  that  better  school  furniture  will 
be  introdiiced. 

There  is  at  j^resent  in  WUrtemberg  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  In  some  communes 
there  are  160  to  165  pupils  to  one  teacher,  and  in  some  more  than  200. 
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Gbkat  Bbttaiic  AifD  Ibkland,  ooiwtitational  monarchy:  Are*,  121,805  iqiiire  milMi;  popolalloB, 
83,805,419.    Capital,  London ;  popnlation,  8,266,087.-0.  Sholand  ahd  Wales. 

Elementary  day  schooU. — In  the  year  ending  Angnst  31, 1876,  the  inspectors  Tiaited 
14,273  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  con- 
taining 20,782  departments  under  separate  teachers,  and  famishing  accommodation, 
at  8  square  feet  of  8ai>erficial  area  per  child,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  There  were  on  the 
registers  the  names  of  2,943,774  children,  of  whom  1,041,219  were  under  7  years  of 
age,  1,799,785  between  7  and  13,  and  102,770  above  13.  Of  these  pupils,  2,412,211 
were  present  on  the  day  of  inspection  and  an  average  of  1,984,573  were  in  daily  at- 
tendance throughout  the  year ;  1,783,303,  having  made  the  requisite  number  of  attend- 
ances, were  qualified  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools,  501,497  without  individual 
examination  and  1,281,806  on  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  wiittng, 
and  arithmetic ;  1,142,612  were  actually  presented  for  such  examination,  and,  while 
666,303  passed  the  prescribed  test  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects, 
87.09  pupils  out  of  every  100  examined  passed  in  reading,  79.42  in  writing,  and  70.15 
in  arithmetic. 

The  inspectors  also  visited  602  schools  which  do  not  fulfil  the  conditions  on  which 
annual  grants  are  made.  In  these  schools  36,088  pupils  were  present  on  the  day  of 
inspection. 

Elementary  night  schools. — The  night  schools  examined  during  the  year  were  1,474  in 
number ;  on  the  average,  49,858  pupils  above  12  years  of  age  were  in  attendance  each 
night ;  48,001  pupils  were  qualified  for  examination  by  having  made  the  required  num- 
ber of  attendances  during  the  night  school  session.  Of  these,  39,076  were  actually 
examined,  and  out  of  every  100  pupils  so  examined  88  passed  in  reading,  70.94  in 
writing,  and  58.66  in  arithmetic. 

Training  colleges. — The  inspectors  found  23,053  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  the 
aided  schools,  while  the  40  training  colleges  were  attended  by  3,007  students. 

The  following  table  of  statistics  shows  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  elementary  education  act  of  1870 : 


Xatimated  population 

H'umber  of  aohoola  inspected. 
Annual  grant  schools : 


Nmnber  of  departments  < 


A  J  ^      (Day schools 

Accommodation  <  ^ 


Day.. 

Night 

ods.. 

Night  schools 


Present  at  examination: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars  .., 

Average  i^t«ndance; 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholars 

Number  of  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

PupU 

Studying  in  training  colleges 
Simple  inspection  schools : 

Accommodation 

Present  at  inspoctioQ 

Average  attendance 


Year  aiding  August  31- 


1870. 


22,090,163 
8,919 

12,061 

2,504 

1,878,584 


1,434,766 
77,918 

1,152,389 
73,375 

12,467 
1,262 

14.804 
2,007 

63,082 
39,122 
16;  599 


1873. 


23,356,414 
11,846 

15,929 
1^395 

Z,  Oo2,  vtSl 


1,811,505 
85,621 

1,482,480 
45,973 

16;  810 
1,070 

24,674 
2,896 

82,917 
52,496 
80,090 


1874. 


23,648,609 
13,163 

17,646 

1,432 

2,861,319 

10,507 

2,034,007 
86,720 

1,678,759 
48,690 

18,714 
2,489 

27,031 
2,982 

91  160 
5B,30;i 
82,192 


1875. 


28,944,450 
14,140 

19,245 

1,392 

8,146,424 

13,055 

2,221,745 
87,666 

1,837,180 
48,382 

20,940 
2,718 

20.607 
2,975 

82,688 
51,076 
25^096 


1876L 


24,244,010 
14,970 

20.781 

1.474 

8,426,818 

14,810 

2,412,2U 
41,183 

1,984,573 
49.858 

28,058 
8,178 

32,281 
8,007 

67,471 
36^088 
23,150 
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School  aecommodaiion, — The  schools  in  England  and  Wales  visited  by  the  inspectors, 
'with  reference  to  annnal  grants,  which  provided  in  1869  for  1,765,944  pupils,  or  for 
8.34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  were  in  1876  sufficient  for  3,426,318  pupils,  or 
14.13  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  population.  In  1876  accommodation  was  provided  by 
1,596  board  schools  for  556,150  pupils,  and  328,071  were  in  average  attendance.  The 
number  in  average  attendance  in  voluntary  schools  since  1869  has  increased  by 
593,503,  or  55.83  per  cent. 

School  attendance. — The  average  attendance  in  aided  schools  (day  and  night)  has  risen 
from  1,225,764  in  1870  to  2,034,431  in  1876.  There  were,  in  1876,  2,943,774  names  of 
day  scholars  on  the  registers  of  inspected  day  schools,  of  whom  2,412,211  were  present 
on  the  day  of  insx>ection,  and  this  is  the  number  of  children,  out  of  at  least  four  and  a 
half  millions  for  whom  elementary  schools  are  required,  who  received  more  or  less 
of  efficient  instruction  in  such  schools.  Of  the  1,041,219  day  pupils  below  7,  only 
501,497  had  made  the  number  of  attendances  required  to  bring  grants  to  their  schools. 
Of  the  1,902,555  pupils  above  7  borne  on  the  registers  of  aided  schools,  1,135,517  day 
pupils  attended  250  times  and  upwards ;  105,791  attended  150  times  and  upwards ;  and 
40,498  pupils  attended  150  times.  There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  13  who,  as  appears  from  the  tables  of  the  registrar  general, 
might  be  found  in  elementary  schools.  Much  remains  to  be  done  to  secure  the  regular 
attendance  at  school  of  a  large  number  of  children  who  ought  to  be,  but  are  not,  under 
daily  instruction. 

Tdoching  force. — The  14,273  elementary  day  schools  in  England  and  Wales  inspected 
in  1876  provided  accommodation,  in  20,782  departments,  for  3,426,318  pupils.  The 
average  daily  attendance  in  these  schools  amounted  to  1,984,573,  so  that  each  depart- 
ment, while  providing  accommodation  for  165  pupils,  had  an  average  attendance  of 
only  96.  It  has  been  calculated  that  under  the  operation  of  the  education  act«  the 
average  attendance  will  rise  to  120;  and,  assuming  that  at  least  3,250,000  children 
in  England  and  Wales  ought  to  be  in  daily  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools, 
it  would  follow  that  about  27,000  separate  departments  under  certificated  teachers 
will  be  required  as  the  general  school  supply  of  the  country. 

There  were  on  the  31st  of  December,  1869,  12,842  pupil  teachers,  1,236  assistant 
teachers,  and  12,027  certificated  teachers  at  work  in  schools  under  inspection.  These 
numbers  by  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  had  risen  to  30,626  pupil  teachers,  2,921  assist- 
ant, and  23,328  certificated  teachers ;  while  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  first  of  the  five 
years  of  their  service  have  increased  from  3,:i92  in  1869  to  6,676  in  1876.  The  extent 
to  which  the  training  colleges  have  contributed  to  the  existing  supply  of  efficient 
teachers  in  England  and  Wales  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  of  10,554  masters  employed 
in  schools  in  1875-76,  6,437,  or  61  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,220,  or 
11.6  x)er  cent.,  for  one  year;  and  361,  or  3.4  per  cent.,  for  less  than  o.ne  year;  while 
2,536,  or  24  per  cent. ,  were  untrained.  In  like  manner,  of  12,499  schoolmistresses,  6,435, 
or  51.6  per  cent.,  had  been  trained  for  two  years;  1,168,  or  9.3  per  cent.,  for  one  year; 
5889,  or  2.3  per  cent.,  for  less  than  one  year ;  and  4,607,  or  36.8  per  cent.,  were  untrained. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  teachers  in  receipt  of  salaries  of  certain 
specified  amounts : 

Salaries  of  certificated  teachers  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1876. 


Under  £50 146 

£50  and  less  than  £75 1,196 

£75  and  less  than  £100 3,198 

£100  and  less  than  £150 3,952 

£150  and  less  than  £200 ^ ! 1,118 

£200  and  less  than  £250 * ^ 349 

£250  and  less  than  £300 96 

£300  and  over 42 

Total 10,097 
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WOMEN. 

Under  £40 726 

£40  and  less  than  £45 6d8 

£45  and  less  than  £50 738 

£50  and  less  than  £75 6,221 

£75  and  less  than  £100 2,611 

£100  and  less  than  £150 890 

£150  and  less  than  £200 82 

£200  and  over 9 

Total 11.905 

Local  organization. — Since  the  year  1873  the  school  hoards  have  made  consider- 
able additions  to  the  school  supply  of  the  country.  In  the  year  ending  Angnst  31, 
1876^  the  number  of  board  schools  increased  from  1,140  to  1,604,  while  the  accommo- 
dation in  these  schools  rose  from  387,227  to  556,539,  and  the  average  attendance  from 
231,381  to  333,234.  Boards  have  been  established  in  London,  which  has  a  population 
of  3,206,987 ;  in  123  boroughs,  with  a  population  of  5,543,956;  and  in  1,667  parishes, 
with  a  population  of  4,018,888.  The  total  population  under  school  boards  is  thus 
12,829,381. 

The  following  items  are  taken  from  the  report  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,  of  September  26, 
1877 :  Number  of  schools  under  the  London  school  board,  242 ;  number  of  departments, 
592;  number  of  places,  163,008;  being  an  increase  since  last  year  of  25  schools,  86  de- 
pai-tments,  and  29,323  school  places.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  was  164,214  ; 
average  daily  attendance,  132,956,  or  80.9  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  rolL 

By  the  1st  of  April,  1877,  by-laws  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school ' 
had  been  sanctioned  by  Her  M^esty,  on  the  application  of  the  school  boards  in  Lon- 
don, with  a  population  of  3,266,987  ;  in  109  municipal  boroughs,  with  a  population  of 
5,453,724;  and  in  612  civil  parishes,  with  a  population  of  2,500,652— total,  11,221,363. 

Compulsory  attendance  under  by-laws  is  now  the  law  for  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population  of  England  and  Wales,  and  for  about  84  x>er  cent,  of  the  whole  borough 
]K)pulation. 

JSchool  attendance  oomnUttees, — The  elementary  education  act  of  1876,  which  came 
into  operation  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877,  provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  sohool 
att'^ndanco  committee  for  every  borough  and  parish  for  which  a  school  board  has  not 
hfsen  elected.  Such  committees  have  been  appointed  in  all  but  3  of  the  106  munici- 
pal boroughs  which  are  not  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  school  boards. 

b.  IBKLAND :  Population  in  1878,  5,317,418.    Capital,  Dnblin ;  iMpnIation,  814,868b 

According  to  the  official  report  for  the  year  1875,  the  number  of  pupils  of  national 
schools  was  347,814,  taught  by  9,929  teachers  and  assistants  and  288  teachers  of  needle- 
work.   The  convent  schools  had  37,056  pupils  and  1,681  teachers. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  offenders  under  detention  in 
reformatory  schools  during  1876  as  compared  with  1875 :  the  number  of  inmates  being 
S33  boys  and  225  girls,  1,099  in  all,  on  the  3lBt  of  December,  1875 ;  and  860  boys  and 
239  girls,  1,160  in  all,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1876 — showing  a  decrease  of  61  on  the 
total  number  during  the  year.  The  number  of  certificated  industrial  schools  in  Ire- 
land on  the  31st  of  December,  1876,  was  50,  viz,  41  for  Catholics  and  9  for  Protestants. 
The  number  of  inmates  was  4,768,  viz,  1,841  boys  and  2,927  girls. 

e.  Scotland:  Population  in  1878,  3,527,811.    Capital,  Edinburgh;  population,  215,148. 

In  December,  1875,  there  were  2,329  public  schools  under  school  boards  in  Scotland, 
with  307,955  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  an  average  attendance  of  233,1.30,  taught  by  3,418 
principal  teachers  and  assistants,  and  3,024  pupil  teachers.  There  were  165  evening 
schools,  having  12,343  pupils  on  the  roll  and  an  average  attendance  of  9,803.  In  these 
schools  there  were  203  principal  teachers,  103  assistant  teachers,  and  65  pupil  teacheis. 
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The  school  boards  report  that  dnring  the  last  school  year,  in  carrying  ont  the  com- 
pulsory claoses  of  the  education  act,  7,499  parents  have  been  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore their  respective  boards,  and  that  notice  has  been  sent  to  421  employers;  that  279 
parents  and  1  employer  have  been  prosecuted;  that  197  of  the  former  were  convicted, 
of  whom  135  were  fined  and  20  imprisoned.  The  number  of  children  who  during  one 
year  have  been  brought  into  school  by  the  operation  of  the  compulsory  clauses  is  esti- 
mated at  28,054.  Of  these  children,  15,516  belong  to  towns  and  12,538  to  rural  par- 
ishee. 

Elementary  schooh. —  In  the  year  ending  August  31,  1876,  the  inspectors  visited  2,817 
day  schools  to  which  annual  grants  were  made,  containing  3,051  departments  under 
separate  teachers  and  furnishing  accommodation  for  456,428  scholars.  There  were  on 
the  registers  of  these  schools  the  names  of  433,749  children,  of  whom  98,789  were  under 
7  years  of  age,  306,234  were  between  7  and  13,  and  28,726  were  above  13.  Of  these 
BcholaiB,  376,647  were  present  on  the  day  of  the  inspector's  visit  to  their  respectiy* 
■choolSy  while  329,083  were  in  daily  attendance  throughout  the  year. 

General  atoMstics  of  education  in  Scotland. 


AooonuDodatioii . 


Sstimated  population 

Kumb^r  of  schooU  iii8peot«d 

^y^titai  grant  schools : 

rDay 

^^^P*'*'^** iNight 

r  Day  achooU . . 
"  i  Night  schools 
Present  at  inspection: 

Bay  scholars 

Kight  scholars 

Average  aitendanoe: 

Day  scholars 

Night  scholm 

Hvmbcr  of  teachers; 

CertMeated 

Assistant 

I^opQ 

Studying  in  training  colleges 

Simple  inspection  schools: 

Aceonimodi^on 

Present  at  inspection 

Average  attendance 


Year  aiding  Angnst  31 — 


1873. 


3,430,923 
2,108 

2,807 

63 

294,072 


289,025 
2,773 

220,508 
8,449 

2,857 

4 

8,619 

765 

8,647 
8,200 
1,221 


1874. 


8,462,016 
2,609 

2,677 

102 

872,090 

1,179 

297,247 
4,645 

268,748 
5^556 

8,165 

66 

8,833 

822 

19,502 
17.829 
10,840 


1875. 


8,495,214 
2,900 

2,946 

196 

391,538 

819 

844,131 
9,186 

869,536 
10,628 

8,811 
129 

4,262 
950 

15,464 

13,537 

8,810 


1876. 


3, 527, 8U 
2.924 

8,051 

258 

456.428 

1.949 

876,647 
13,906 

829,081 
15,354 

4,140 

160 

4.640 

1,028 

6.558 
5, 577 
3,462 


School  aUendanoe. — The  efforts  of  the  school  hoards  are  in  some  cases  hindered  hy 
the  serious  cost  of  prosecuting  parents  who  fail  to  discharge  their  duty  to  their  chil- 
dren, and  by  the  long  interval  (three  months)  that  must  elapse  after  a  oonviotion 
before  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  offenders. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  tot«l  number  of  children  from  5  to  14  yean  of  age: 


Age. 


5to6 

•  to7 

7to8 

8to9 

9tol0.... 

10  toll... . 

11  to  12.... 
12tol3.... 
18tol4.... 

Total 


Number  of 
children. 


90,834 
86,610 
85,853 
81,905 
79,830 
81,478 
76,022 
78,141 
76;  671 


737,334 


Number  of 
childre'» 
ontheroU. 


32,774 
54.319 
60,382 
67,156 
57,049 
64.592 
46,875 
84,180 
16,992 


410, 319 


Peroent- 
■ge. 


86.08 
62. 7j 
65.67 
69.78 
7L46 
67.00 
6L66 
43.74 
22.16 


66.65  < 


Gbebcb,  constitutional  monarchy:  Atqo,  19,941  square  miles;  population  in  1870,  1,457,894.    Capital, 

Athens;  population,  44,510. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  was,  in  1875, 1,227,  and  the  number  of  pupils,  81,449. 
For  secondary  education  there  were  15  gymnasia  and  144  Hellenic  grammar  schools, 
with  7,780 pupils ;  23  private  institutions,  with  1,589 pupils;  and  10  higher  schools  for 
girls,  with  900  pupils.    The  UniTcrsity  of  Athens  had  43  professors  and  1,352  students. 

Italt,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  114,206  square  miles;  population  in  1877,  27,769,475.    Capital, 
Bome;  population,  244,484.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  De  Sanctis. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory  throughout  Italy.  The  number  of  public  day 
schools  in  1877  was  37,642.  In  addition  to  these  there  were  9,560  private  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  day  schools  was  2,299,758.  The  number  of  teachers 
of  public  schools  was  37,632.  The  norihal  schools  numbered,  in  1875,  193,  and  the 
number  of  students,  8,460. 

For  secondary  education  there  were,  in  1875, 107  gymnasia,  with  9,296  pupils,  and 
80  lyceums,  with  5,132  pupils. 

For  superior  education  Italy  bad,  in  1877,  17  state  universities,  viz:  Bologna,  531 
students;  Cagliari, 72;  Cantania,  153;  Genoa,  440;  Macerata,  47;  Messina, 96;  Modena, 
216;  Naples,  2,648;  Padua,  907;  Palermo,  360;  Parma,  187;  Pavia,  642;  Pisa,  653; 
Rome,  624;  Sassari,  77;  Siena,  153;  and  Turin,  1,435.  The  foregoing  institutions  are 
entirely  supported  by  the  state.  There  were  besides  4  free  universities,  which  are 
supported  by  provinces  and  communes.  They  are  Camerino,  28  students;  Ferrara, 
57 ;  Perugia,  63;  and  Urbino,  55. 

19'ETiiESLANoa,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  20,527  square  miles;  iK>pulation  in  1876,  8,866^456. 

Capital,  The  Hague ;  iMpulation,  104,005. 

Primary  education. — ^The  condition  of  primary  schools  in  1875  is  reported  as  follows: 
The  total  number  of  public  and  private  schools  was  3,817,  with  11,975  teachers.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  same  year  was  487,070,  viz :  255,464  boys  and  231,606  girls. 
The  evening  and  review  schools  were  irequented  by  48,500  pupils,  viz,  26,689  males 
and  21,811  females. 

The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1875  was  7,127,001  florins  (the  florin 
=  38.5  cents).  Of  this  amount  698,465  florins  were  supplied  by  the  government  and 
the  rest  by  the  provinces  and  communes. 

The  minimum  salary  of  teachers  was  200  florins  and  the  maximum  3,000.  Thirty- 
six  teachers  received  pensions  in  1875,  the  minimum  being  100  florins  and  the  max- 
imum 1,134  florins. 

Teachert^  seminarieB.—ln  1875  the  Netherlands  had  3  state  teachers'  seminaries,  with 
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5295  BtadentSy  33  of  whom  were  females.  The  expendituro  for  the  Beminaries  in  the 
same  year  was  126,606  Ilurius. 

Infant  adiools. — The  number  of  pnblic  and  private  infant  schools  in  1875  was  705, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  2,222,  viz,  39  males  and  2,183  females.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  same  year  was  73,018,  viz,  38,852  boys  and  34,166  girls. 

Secondary  educaiion, — According  to  the  oflicial  report  for  1875-'76,  the  total  number 
of  burgher  schools  was  35  and  the  number  of  pupils  3,992;  the  number  of  higher 
burgher  schools  was  51,  with  3,812  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  of  the  two  agVicult- 
nra]  schools  was  xl8.    The  x>olytechuic  school  had  263  students. 

Tho  total  expenditure  of  the  state  and  of  the  communes  for  secondary  education 
amounted  to  1,001,518  florins. 

Superior  instruction, — The  higher  institutions  of  learning  consist  of  the  universities 
at  Leydc;n,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen,  the  athenaeums  of  Amsterdam  and  Devonter,  and 
the  so  called  Latin  schools,  the  number  of  which  is  51.  The  total  number  of  students 
in  the  universities  was,  in  1875-^6,  1,684,  viz:  980  in  Leyden,  527  in  Utrecht,  and  177 
in  Groningen.  The  athenaeum  of  Amsterdam  had  381  students.  The  total  niimber  of 
pupils  of  the  51  Latin  schools  was  1,2C0.  The  state  grant  for  higher  education  in 
1875-76  amounted  to  829,219  florins. 

Higher  scJtoola  for  girls, — The  number  of  higher  schools  for  girls  has  increased  irom 
4  in  1874  to  9  in  1875.    The  total  number  of  pupils  was  in  the  latter  year  691. 

Drawing  achoola, — The  Netherlands  have  also  39  drawing  schools,  with  168  teachers 
and  3,904  pupils;  11  navigation  school^i,  with  25  professors  and 541  students ;  2  schools 
for  the  blind,  with  120  inmates;  a  school  for  deaf-mutes,  with  131  inmates;  and  a  vet- 
erinary school,  with  49  students. 

PoieruGAL,  constitutional  monarchy :  Area,  36,510  square  miles ;  iMpnlation,  4,429,332.    Capital,  Lisb(«} 

population,  275,280. 

Primary  schools, —  In  1862  there  were  in  Portugal  1,336  public  schools  for  boys  and 
127  for  girls.  In  1874  there  were  1,987  of  the  former  and  458  of  the  latter,  with  1,987 
male  and  458  female  teachers.    The  total  number  of  pupils  was  113,097. 

Secondary  schools, — There  are  17  secondary  schools,  called  lyceums,  with  6,883  pupils. 

Superior  education, —  For  superior  education  Portugal  has  the  University  of  Coimbra 
and  several  polytechnic  and  other  special  schools.  The  university  had,  in  1874,  947 
stndenta. 

BuseXA,  absolute  monarchy:  Area,  8,444,766  square  miles;  population,  85,685,945.    Capital,  St.  Feters 

burg;  population,  667,026. 

The  school  population  of  Russia  is  12,213,558,  viz,  5,803,656  boys  and  6,409,902  girls. 
Of  this  number  only  6.9  per  cent,  attend  school. 

The  sum  assigned  in  the  budget  of  the  school  year  1877  for  education  is  15,971,289 
roubles  (the  rouble  =73.4  cents).  There  are  eight  universities  (not  reckoning  that  of 
Helsingibrs,  in  Finland),  with  5,629  students.  Of  these  85  study  theology,  583  philoso- 
phy, 1,629  law,  30  Eastern  languages,  6'i2  mathematics,  550  natiiral  sciences,  and  2,130 
medicine.  There  are  53  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  with  12,227  students ;  195  Gymnasien 
and  Progynmasien,  with  50,701  pupils;  i>6  middle  class  schools,  with  10,888  pupils ;  19 
military  schools,  of  which  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  given.  For  females  there  are 
223  Gymnasien  and  Progynmasien,  with  34,878  pupils.  The  number  of  normal  schools 
is  68  and  tho  number  of  students  4,9G8.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools  in 
operation  is  S{5,491,  with  1,074,559  pupils. 

Bpaot,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  182,758  square  miles;  population,  16,835,506.    Capital,  Madrid! 

population,  475,785. 

Primary  education, — Spain  has  22,625  public  schools,  of  which  16,294  are  for  boys 
ftnd  6,331  for  girls;  the  number  of  private  schools  is  5,135,  of  which  2,901  arc  for 
males  and  2,234  for  females— making  a  total  of  27,760  primary  schools.    The  number 
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of  male  pTipils  in  tbe  pablio  scbools  was  745,686,  and  of  female  papils  441,773;  making 
a  total  (»f  1,187,459.  The  private  schools  have  194,513  pupils,  yiz,  96,753  boya  and 
97,700  girls. 

BwxDJCN,  ooDfttitntiomd  mooftrcliy :  Arr%  170,070  square  miles ;  popolalioii,  4,429,713.    Capitid,  Stock- 

holm;  populaUon,  157,21o. 

EUnumtary  $ehooh, — The  number  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  9  and  14  is  734,165. 
The  total  number  of  ]K>pular  elementary  schools  is  8,127  and  the  number  of  pnpils 
842,01^.  The  total  number  of  elemeuiaury  leachera  is  7,815,  of  whom  5,039  are  males 
and  2,771)  iVmalt^ 

Seivmhrif  ttcKooh, — For  secondary  education  Sweden  has  96  schools,  with  9G7  teach- 
ers and  12,245  pupils. 

Suptrior  t-duititioM, — For  superior  education  there  are  two  unlYersities,  Tiz:  Upeala^ 
with  KM  pntfessors  and  1,4^  students;  and  Lund,  with  69  professors  and  523  students. 

H^invitil  ttluculion, — For  sjiecial  education  Sweden  has  two  polytechnic  schools,  a 
n>yul  academy  of  line  arts,  a  pharmaceutical  institute,  a  forest  institute,  a  veterinary 
school,  and  a  Si-hool  for  midwives. 

8wrTZXKLAXi\  cunft<d«>nite  repablk:  Areo,  1S,233  Mioare  milee;  population,  2,750,854.    Capitiil,  Bflns; 
popuUtion,  3<k00].    Director  of  the  federal  statistics^  Imieaa,  Dr.  J.  J.  Kunmer. 

Pol^tevkMic  edmcatUm, — The  federal  polytechnic  school  at  Zurich  had,  in  1876^  690 
students,  against  701  in  the  preceding  year. 

^Hjtfrior  etittcvi fioN. —  Switzerland  has  three  universities,  viz:  Basel,  with  65  pro- 
feasitrs  and  199  students;  Berne,  with  77  professors  and  351  students;  and  Ziirich, 
with  79  professors  and  349  students. 

JCducation  of  teacken. — There  are  33  teachers'  seminaries.  The  course  of  study  in 
thest«  institutions  embraces  ))edagogy,  religion,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geome- 
try*, histor>',  geography,  natural  history,  singing,  playing  on  musical  instmmenta^ 
penmanship,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  agriculture. 

TUEKET.  sboolato  monsrdiy:  Arc«»  1.742.974  squwe  miles:  popolatkn,  31,980.73&    Cspttal,  CoBStaatft- 

Boplo:  pupidalioD,  M>,000i 

A  law  relating  to  public  Instruction,  designed  to  spread  education  over  the  empire, 
was  issued  by  the  government  in  October,  1809;  but  there  has  been  no  attempt  of  any 
kind  made  to  execute  the  law  in  subsequent  yeais. 

IL—AeiA. 

Japan,  sbeolate  monarchy:  Arc*»  156L6ai  square  miles:  popoLiticva,  9^79i,89t.    Capital,  Tokio;  popo- 

lation,  474,447.    Actinia  minister  of  education,  Tanaka-Fi\)imaiOL 

The  following  account  of  education  in  Japan  is  condensed  from  the  third  annnal 
repi>rt  of  the  minister  of  education,  dated  Tokio,  1;^,  covering  the  transactions  of  the 
year  1^75: 

E!fWie»Umf  mslmcftoa. — The  number  of  elementary  schools  in  all  the  seven  grand 
school  districts  was  24,225,  of  which  21,t^  were  public  and  2,237  private  schools. 
This,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  shows  an  increase  of  4,292  public  schools 
and  a  decrease  of  tM  private  schools,  the  net  increase  being  4,2<^  schools.  The  total 
number  of  elementary  school  districts  was  45,778.  The  number  of  teachers  was  44,501, 
of  whom  40,511  wero  male  and  538  female  teachers  of  public  schools,  and  3,196  were 
male  and  256  female  teaeheza  of  private  schools^  As  compared  with  the  preceding 
year  this  shows  an  increase  of  7,691  male  and  81  female  teachen  of  public  schools,  and 
a  decrease  of  192  male  and  an  increase  of  51  female  teachers  of  private  schools.  Ths 
total  ntmiber  of  pnpils  was  l,fti6,126,  of  whom  1,377,591  were  male  and  •ti6,43d  female 
pupils  of  public  schools,  and  84,468  were  male  and  37,^^  ft>male  pupils  of  pnvato 
•ehoola^    This  shows  a  total  increase  since  last  year  of  211,358  papUs. 
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The  population  is  estimated  at  34,008,087,  of  whom  5,167,667  are  children  of  school 
age  (6-14),  or  15.2  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  children  of  school 
age  who  received  education  during  the  year  was  1,828,474,  and  the  number  of  those 
of  school  age  who  received  no  education  was  3,339,193.  Of  those  who  received  educa- 
tion, 1,365,305  were  males  and  463,169  were  females. 

NornuU  sckooU, — The  number  of  normal  schools  was  90,  of  which  8  belonged  to  the 
goremment  and  S2  were  instituted  by  local  authorities.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
of  normal  schools  was  588,  of  whom  583  were  males  and  5  females.  The  number  of 
flitudents  was  7,696,  of  whom  7,589  were  males  and  107  females.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents to  whom  certificates  were  granted  by  the  government  normal  schools  was  232,  and 
the  number  of  those  who  received  certificates  from  local  normal  schools  was  about  665. 

Colleges. — The  Tokio  Kaiseigakko  had  40  professors,  of  whom  21  were  natives  and  19 
foreigners.  The  number  of  students  was  324.  The  annual  expenditure  of  the  college 
was  173,940  yen  (yen =99.7  cents). 

The  Tokio  Igakko  (medical  college)  had  29  professors  and  488  students.  The  total 
expenditure  during  the  year  was  112,462  yen. 

Besides  the  above  colleges,  there  are  6  schools  of  special  sciences  under  the  control 
of  local  authorities,  namely,  an  agricultural  school,  3  medical  schools,  a  school  of  law, 
and  a  school  of  surveying.  The  number  of  teachers  in  these  schools  was  10  and  of 
students  124. 

Foreign  language  »ehooU, — The  foreign  language  schools  are  institutions  in  which 
students  are  instructed  in  a  foreign  language  and  in  a  general  course  of  study  con- 
ducted in  that  language.  There  is  one  foreign  language  school  in  which  French, 
German,  Russian,  and  Chinese  are  taught.  Besides  this  institution,  there  are  96  for- 
eign language  schools  in  which  the  English  language  is  used,  4  in  which  French  and  8 
in  which  German  are  used;  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  all  these  schools,  411 — 341 
natives  and  70  foreigners.  The  number  of  pupils  was  6,765,  of  whom  6,392  were  males 
and  373  females. 

The  Tokio  female  school  was  greatly  enlarged.  The  number  of  teachers  was  10  and 
of  pupils  127. 

FinanocB, — ^The  income  of  the  public  schools  was  6,238,096  yen  during  the  last  year, 
an  increase  of  1,874,862  yen  over  the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  was 
4,210,473  yen,  or  1,015,195  more  than  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  following  letter  firom  Hon.  David  Murray  will  explain  itself: 

MoMBUSHO  (Department  op  Education), 

ToJtto,  Japan,  July  14,  1877. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  June  6  was  received  by  the  last  mail.  I  can  easily  make 
plain  the  facts  about  the  suspension  of  schools. 

Many  erroneous  statements  appeared  in  the  English  papers  here,  chiefly  caused  by 
mistranslatious  of  government  notices.  When  the  appropriation  was  reduced  in  Jan- 
nary  the  department  at  once  began  to  cast  around  for  ways  in  which  to  bring  ita 
expenses  within  the  reduced  appropriation. 

It  had  under  its  direct  control  the  following  institutions,  viz :  University  of  Tokio, 
Medical  College  of  Tokio,  Tokio  English  Language  School,  Tokio  Foreign  Language 
School.  Tokio  Normal  School,  Tokio  Female  Normal  School^  Tokio  Girls*  School,  Osaka 
PwgliRh  Language  School,  Osaka  Normal  School,  Nagasaki  English  Language  School. 
Nagasaki  Normal  School,  Hiroshima  English  Language  School,  Hiroshima  Normal 
School,  Aichi  English  Language  School,  Aichi  Normal  School,  Niigata  English 
Language  School,  Niigata  Normal  School,  Miyagi  English  Language  School,  and 
Miyagi  Normal  SchooL 

All  these  schools  were  mainly  supported  by  the  annual  grant  made  to  them  by  the 
Mombuaho;  tiiey  were  all  governed  and  managed  by  directors  appointed  by  the  Mom- 
bnsho.  The  other  objects  on  which  the  department  expended  its  appropriation  were 
(1)  administration,  (2)  the  erection  of  school  buildings  for  the  above  scnools,  (3)  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  school  books,  (4)  the  collection  and  management  of  an 
educational  museum  and  library,  and  (5)  an  annual  grant  for  the  maintenance  of 
elementanr  schools  in  the  provinces. 

When  the  crisis  came  it  was  not  easy  t<o  decide  which  of  these  could  be  best  cut  off 
<»r  curtailed,  finally,  after  much  consideration,  it  was  resolved  (1)  to  reduce  the 
administration  to  its  most  economical  point ;  (2)  to  leave  the  appropriation  to  ele- 
mentaxy  achooLi  yirtually  onchanged )  (3)  to  maintain  the  schools  of  Tokio  and  Osaka 
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with  reduced  appropriations,  but  still  efficiently ;  (4)  to  consolidate  the  girls'  school 
of  T  )kio  with  the  fomale  normal  school,  for  economy  of  administration.  [This  is  one 
point:  of  the  Bpeciul  inquiries  you  make.  The  female  normal  school  has  not  been 
abandoned,  and  the  girls'  school  has  been  attached  to  this  as  a  department.  This  was, 
no  doubt)  a  matter  to  be  regretted:  it  gave,  as  you  say,  the  impression  that  fomale 
education  was  being  relinquished ;  but  such  is  not  the  case,  certainly  no  more  than 
necessity  has  required.]  (5)  To  transfer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  local  covemmenta 
the  support  and  management  of  the  normal  and  English  language  schools ;  negotia- 
tions were  at  once  begun  with  the  local  governments,  and  with  only  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, the  schools  established  by  the  department  have  been  assumed  by  the  local  gov- 
ernments; the  negotiations  in  regard  to  the  English  language  school  at  Nagasaki  have 
not  been  successml,  and  it  may  have  to  be  closed. 

Under  this  new  arrangement  it  cannot  be  claimed  that  the  institutions  will  be  as 
well  managed:  fewer  foreign  teachers  will  be  employed,  and  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion will  be  less  liberally  provided;  but  it  was  better  than  abandonment.  It  has  been 
a  most  gratifying  circumstance  that  the  local  communities  have  been  unwilling  to  lose 
the  schools  which  had  been  opened,  and  cooperated  heartily  with  the  local  govern- 
ments in  arrangements  for  their  continuance. 

Such,  my  dear  general,  seems  to  be  a  full  answer  to  the  very  natural  inquiries  you 
make. 

We  cannot  deny  to  ourselves  that  our  educational  schemes  have  been  going  through 
a  very  severe  trial ;  and  as  the  resources  of  the  country  are  quite  likely  to  bo  much 
constrictf^d  for  some  time  to  come,  the  officers  of  the  department  are  busily  consider- 
ing iu  what  way  the  system  may  be  modified  to  meet  the  prospective  changed,  condi- 
tion. A  new  educational  law  is  under  consideration,  and  when  issued  will  be  intended 
to  meet  a  condition  of  things  in  which  less  can  be  done  for  education  by  the  central 
department  and  more  left  to  local  enterprise.  How  best  to  secure  the  benefits  of  local 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  necessary  safeguards  which  will  insure 

good  plans  of  study,  good  teachers,  liberal  equipments,  &c.,  is  a  problem  of  no  little 
ifflcinty,  but  with  which  we  are  just  at  this  moment  brought  face  to  face. 
I  hope  the  impression  hero  is  well  founded  that  the  war  is  nearly  ^t  an  end.    It  will 
bo  a  ha]>py  day  when  it  is.    And  yet,  as  in  our  own  case,  troubles  do  not  end  when  the 
war  ends. 

With  high  respect,  I  am,  very  sincerely  yours, 

DAVm  MURRAY. 
Hon.  John  Eatox, 

CammisBioncr  of  Education. 

in.~  Africa. 

Egtii\  a  dependency  of  Turkey  in  Africa:  Area,  1,406,250  Bqnaro  miles;  population,  10,962,000.  Cap* 

ital,  Cairo;  population,  349,883. 

The  government  schools,  which  were  first  erected  in  1868,  have  at  present  aboat 
6,000  pupils.  £gypt  has  besides  these  a  large  number  of  missionary  and  foreign 
schools.    One  of  these  schools  at  Alexandria  has  500  pupils. 

iy.~  South  Amkbica  and  Nobtu  Aicebica. 

Abgilntine  Confedkbatiox,  federal  republic :  Area,  515,700  nquare  miles;  population  in  I860, 1,877,490. 
Capital,  Buenos  Ayres ;  population,  177,787.    Minister  of  public  instruction.  Dr.  O.  Leguizamon. 

The  number  of  primary  schools  is  1,81G,  of  which  1,327  are  public  and  489  private. 
The  number  of  pupils  is  109,941,  of  whom  85,672  are  iu  public  schools  and  24,269  in 
private  schools.    The  number  of  teachers  is  2,868,  viz,  1,593  males  and  1,275  females. 

For  secondary  education  there  are  17  colleges,  with  453  students,  and  for  superior 
education  there  is  a  university,  with  1,495  students. 

Brazil,  constitutional  monarchy:  Area,  3,287,964  square  miles;  population,  0,448,233.    Capital,  Rio  da 
Janeiro ;  population,  274,072.    Minister  of  the  interior,  A.  da  C.  Pinto  e  SUva. 

Brazil  has  5,890  primary  and  secondary  schools,  with  187,915  pupils ;  19  higher  re- 
ligious seminaries,  with  1,368  students;  1  x>olytechnic  school,  with  399  students;  8 
medical  faculties,  with  950  students ;  2  faculties  of  law,  with  406  students ;  a  commei> 
cial  school,  with  57  students ;  a  musical  observatory,  with  108  students ;  and  several 
charitable  institutions. 

The  regulations  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  are  enforced  only  in  the  capital 
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of  tlie  empire  and  in  a  few  proyinoial  towns.    The  great  distance  of  many  dwellings 
firom  school-houses  has  made  general  compulsion  hitherto  impossible. 

Cahadi,  Dominion  of  Caoadov  Britiah  poBsession:  Area,  8,483,952  sqaare  mflea;  population  in  1871, 

8,602,321.     Capital,  Ottawa;  population,  21,545. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  consists  of  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Manitoba,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  The  prov- 
inces have  full  power  to  regulate  their  educational  afi'airs.  A  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  these  is  here  presented. 

•.  OxTABio  :  Area,  121,260  sqnare  miles;  i>opnlatioD,  1,620,851.    Capital,  Toronto;  popolatlon,  46,002. 
Kinister  of  education,  Adam  Crooks.    Deputy  minister  of  education,  J.  O.  Hodgins. 

The  following  infoimation  is  derived  firom  the  report  of  the  minister  of  education  for 
the  year  1876: 

Income  and  expenditure, — The  total  receipts  for  all  public  school  purposes  for  the  year 
1876  amounted  to  $3,393,655,  showing  an  increase  of  $28,201  over  the  total  receipts  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purposes  amounted  to 
$3,006,456;  increase,  $13,375. 

School  population, — ^The  school  population  (5-16)  was  502,250;  increase,  1,167.  The 
Bomber  of  children  of  school  age  attending  school  was  464,364;  increase,  13,559. 
Kumber  of  pupils  of  other  ages  attending  school,  26,173 ;  increase,  2,737.  Total  num- 
ber of  pupils  attending  the  schools,  490,537 ;  increase,  16,296.  The  ages  of  pupils  were : 
1,321  under  5 years  of  age;  253,994  between  5  and  10;  212,499  between  11  and  16; 
22,723  between  17  and  21.  The  number  reported  as  not  attending  any  school  is  9,260 ; 
decrease,  1,549.  These  were  between  the  ages  of  7  and  12  years,  which  are  the  ages 
fixed  by  the  statute  during  which  all  the  children  should  receive  instruction  in  some 
school.  The  average  attendance,  viz,  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  divided  by  the 
legal  number  of  teaching  days  in  the  year,  was  212,483 ;  increase,  13,909. 

Teachers, — In  the  5,042  schools  reported  6,185  teachers  have  been  employed;  in- 
crease, 167;  of  these,  2,780  are  males  and  3,405  females.  The  teachers  are  reported 
to  be  of  the  following  religious  persuasions :  Church  of  England,  942 ;  Church  of  Bome, 
779 ;  Presbyterians,  1,874 ;  Methodists,  1,973 ;  Baptists,  344 ;  Congrcgationalistd,  74 ; 
Lutherans,  29 ;  Quakers,  23 ;  Christians  and  Disciples,  60 ;  Protestants,  35 ;  Plymouth 
Brethren,  16 ;  Unitarians,  3 ;  other  denominations,  33.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  a 
male  teacher  in  a  county  is  $800,  the  lowest  $120 ;  in  a  city,  the  highest  $1,000,  the 
lowest  $500 ;  in  a  town,  the  highest  $1,000,  the  lowest  $200.  The  average  salary  of 
female  teachers  in  counties  is  $240 ;  in  cities,  $314 ;  in  towns,  $267. 

8(^u)ol8, — The  number  of  schools  reported  is  5,042;  increase,  208.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  school-houses  reported  is  4,926,  of  which  1,417  are  brick,  514  stone,  2,253  frame, 
and  742  log.  The  number  of  Roman  Catholic  separate  schools  is  167,  with  25,294 
impils  and  302  teachers.  There  are  104  high  schools  in  the  province,  with  8,541  pupils. 
The  Toronto  normal  school  had  7,706  students,  of  whom  3,861  were  males  and  3,845 
females.  Ontario  has  besides  16  colleges,  with  700  students,  and  297  academies  and 
higher  private  schools,  with  7,982  pupils. 

FubUo  libraries, — The  number  of  free  libraries,  exclusive  of  subdivisions,  is  1,450; 
number  of  volumes,  281,586.  The  number  of  Sunday  school  libraries  reported  is  2,532 ; 
number  of  volumes  in  these  libraries,  387,757.  Other  public  libraries  reported,  159, 
with  142,954  volumes. 

Educational  progress, — The  following  data  will  show  what  has  been  accomplished 
educationally  in  Ontario  during  the  last  thirty  years :  In  1842  the  number  of  publio 
schools  was  only  1,721 ;  in  1851  this  had  increased  to  3,001  and  in  1876  to  5,042,  and 
the  number  of  pufiils  attending  them  from  168,159  in  1851  to  490,537  in  1876.  The 
amount  paid  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools  has  been  increased  from  $468,644 
in  1851  to  $3,006,456  in  1876. 
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>.  Qdbbbc:  Ana,  210,020  square  mfles;  popnlation,  1,101,516.    Capital,  Quebec  i  popnlalkm,  OB^OOttt 

Saperintendent  of  public  inatraction,  G.  Onimet. 

The  Btatifitics  following  are  derived  from  the  report  of  the  snperintendent  £ar  the 
year  187C-77: 

The  Province  of  Quebec  had,  in  187&-77y  3,631  elementary  schools,  with  146^777 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  107,651  in  average  attendance ;  84  model  schools  for  boys,  with 
7,274  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  5,870  in  average  attendance;  39  model  schools  for  girls^ 
with  4,337  pupils  on  the  rolls  and  3,615  in  average  attendance ;  149  mixed  model 
schools,  with  7,324  boys  on  the  rolls  and  5,592  in  average  attendance,  and  7,0G8  girls 
on  the  rolls  and  5,335  in  average  attendance ;  54  academies  for  boys,  with  10,363  stu- 
dents on  the  rolls  and  8,853  in  average  attendance ;  129  academies  for  girls,  with  19,261 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  16,653  in  average  attendance ;  37  mixed  academies,  with  1,471 
pupils  on  the  rolls  and  1,037  in  average  attendance ;  71  Catholic  elementary  schools, 
with  2,478  pupils ;  3  Catholic  superior  schools,  with  192  pupils ;  128  Protestant  element- 
ary schools,  with  3,553  pupils;  9  Protestant  superior  schools,  with  553  pupils;  130 
independent  elementary  schools,  with  7,879  pupils ;  62  independent  superior  schoola, 
with  4,299  pupils ;  42  colleges,  with  8,307  pupils ;  and  3  normal  schools,  with  309  pupils. 
The  total  number  of  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  is  4,571 ;  the  total  number 
of  pupils,  232,765,  viz,  117,680  boys  and  115,079  girls;  and  the  total  of  average  attend- 
ance, 178,621.  The  number  of  male  teachers  is  1, 146,  and  that  of  female  teachers  4,776. 
The  province  has  219  public  libraries,  with  187,295  volumes. 

«.  KovA  Scotia:  Area,  18,680  aqiuu-o  miles;  popnlation,  887,800.    Capital,  Hali&z;  population,  2B,58SL 

Superintendent  of  education,  A.  S.  Hunt. 

From  the  annual  report  for  the  year  187&-'77  the  following  data  have  been  derived : 
The  whole  expenditure  for  education  amounted  to  $681,134,  of  which  the  govern- 
ment contributed  $204,266.  The  number  of  school  sections  was  1,770,  showing  an 
increase  of  16  over  the  preceding  year.  During  the  winter  term  there  were  1,731 
schools  in  operation,  with  80,788  pupils  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  46,380; 
during  the  summer  term,  1,871  schools,  83,941  pupils,  and  an  average  daily  attendance 
of  47,000.  The  total  number  of  teachers  and  assistants  was,  winter  term,  1,829 ;  sum- 
mer term,  1,947.    There  were  76  new  school-houses  built  in  1877,  and  58  more  begun. 

d.  British  Columbia:  Area,  213,000  aquaro  milea;  population,  10,586.    Capital,  Yiotoria;  population 

in  1871,  4,540.    Superintendent  of  education,  J.  Jeaaup. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  16  is  2,734,  of  whom  1,888  attend 
school.  To  these  may  be  added  50  pupils  above  16  years  of  ago,  making  1,938  in  all, 
viz,  1,071  boys  and  867  girls,  an  increase  of  253  over  last  year.  The  above  numbers  do 
not  include  the  three  principal  centres  of  population,  namely,  Victoria,  Nanaimo,  and 
New  Westminster,  from  which  no  statistical  reports  have  been  received. — (Report  of 
superintendent,  187(>-'77.) 

a.  Pkixcb  Edward  Island:  Area,  2,173aquareinile8 ;  population,  04,021.    Capital,  Cbarlottetown ;  pop- 
ulation, 8,807.    Secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Donald  McNeilL 

The  province  had,  in  1876,  417  schools,  with  15,431  pupils  on  the  rolls,  viz,  8, 150  boys 
and  7,281  girls.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  8,799.  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
schools  were  taught  by  females,  at  salaries  varying  from  $113  to  $129.  The  salaries  of 
male  teachers  varied  from  $146  to  |324.  The  normal  school  was  attended  by  154 
students. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  New  Brunswick  and  Manitoba. 

Jamaica,  Britiah  colony:  Area,  6,400  square  mflee;  population,  441,264.    Capital,  Kingston;  popnli^ 

tion,  40,000.    Superiatendent  of  achoola,  John  Savage. 

The  total  number  of  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15)  is  123,824,  and  the  total  number 
of  children  attending  school,  46,000.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  is  486;  that 
of  endowed  schools,  25;  and  of  normal  schools,  7.  The  latter  are  frequented  by  124 
pupils. 
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KkHCO,  Mail  npnUlo:  Anm,  71S,M8  aqiiiim  mlle*(  popnlatlnii,  S,H3,4T0.    Ci^tal,  U«i[cai  popn- 

UtEon.  !00,00l).    llinliler  of  the  Interior.  T.  Ouclk, 

Mexico  has  338  primaiy  schoola,  witb  22,407  pupils ;  »  pTcparatoi?  Bchool,  with  602 

papilB)  AbncdneM  coUego,  with  640  pupils;  it  lawscbool,  nithlSSHtudeuts;  aechoolof 

medicine,  withlS6Btndest:B;  a  school  of  engineering,  wlthfiSstudentH',  aschoolof  fine 

arts,  with  600  students ;  an  indnstiial  school,  with  157  studonte ;  aad  a  school  of  agri- 

cnltore  and  vetetinaiy  surgeiy,  with  29  stadents. 

T.-Ai 


The  following  statement,  drawn  fram  the  official  educstionol  report  fbr  the  jear 
1876,  shows  the  progress  made  during  the  last  ten  years : 

In  the  ten  yeara  ftom  1867  to  1BT6,  inclusive,  wtdle  the  population  of  the  colony 
ncTcased  fit>m  431,412  to  629,776,  or  46  per  cent.,  the  nomber  of  public  schools  baa 
ncreased  from  S59  to  503,  or  92.2  per  cent,  lu  addition  to  these,  279  proriaioiial 
Khoola  and  1 10  half  time  schools  are  now  in  operation,  these  classes  of  schoola  having 
been  bionght  into  existence  for  the  first  time  under  the  public  schools  act.  The  total 
increase  of  the  nomber  of  schools,  otber  than  certificated  denominational  schools,  is 
tberefore  633,  being  at  the  rate  of  244  ■pet  cent.  On  the  otber  hand,  the  nnmber  of 
eertifiaat«d  denominational  schools  has  fallen  from  310  to  181,  or  41  per  cent.  The  net 
increase  of  all  schools,  from  569  to  1,073,  is  88  per  cent. 

The  nnmber  of  pupils  enrolled,  having  been  47,663  in  the  first  quarter  of  ISBJ  and 
111,369  during  the  year  1976,  has  increased  by  63,606,  or  133  per  cent.  The  amount  of 
fees  haa  increased  at  the  ntte  of  100  pei  cent. 

The  number  of  new  sohool-honae«  erected  was  199,  to  wbich  ma;  be  added  61  oth^a 
in  course  of  erection. 

The  total  nmnbei  of  teachers,  assistants,  and  pupil  teacbers  has  increased  from  971 
to  1,583,  or  63  per  cent.     The  nnmber  of  teacbers  who  have  been  under  training  is  681, 

The  following  table  exhibits  for  the  qnsrter  ending  December  31,  1876,  the  number 
of  pnpils  enrolled,  the  average  attendance,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  these  nnm- 


LocalltlM. 

1 

i 

1 
1^ 

iiSS 

dtiHind      barbs 

27.  T« 

i.3ea 

13.397 

afiis 

18,859.(1 
10,834.1 

66,1 

76,959 

fil,  857,1 

.   Capital,  AuoUuidi 


New  Zealand  has  140  schools,  with  8,284  pnpils  on  the  rolls  and  4,929  in  average 
attendance.  The  nnmber  of  teachers  is  178.  The  Auckland  College  and  Grammar 
Si^oal  has  7  teachers  and  164  students. 


On  the  lat  of  January,  1876,  the  education  department  found  S22  primaiy  aohoola 
■L  In  tlw  oolony,  of  whiob  156  were  state  Bchoolo,  42  provlslonBl  achooli,  iM 
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S5  non-vested  schools.  Bnring  the  year,  the  total  number  increased  to  263.  Fifteen 
new  state  schools  and  24  new  provisional  schools  were  opened. 

The  total  number  of  children  enrolled  in  1876  was  36,271,  against  33,778  in  1875 — an 
increase  of  2,493.  The  mean  number  enrolled  was  24,369  in  1875  and  26,949  in  1876^ 
an  increase  of  2,580.    The  average  daily  att'Cndance  was  18,534. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  was  617,  of  whom  335  were  males  and  282  females. 
The  time  devoted  to  secular  instruction  in  all  but  infant  schools  is  five  hours  on  every 
day  of  the  week  except  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  number  of  ordinary  school  daya 
in  the  year  was  220. 

The  children  attending  the  schools  vary  in  age  from  4  to  16.  They  are  admitted  to 
Infant  schools  at  the  age  of  4  and  into  other  schools  at  the  age  of  5.  The  gross  expen- 
diture of  the  education  department  for  primary  schools  in  1876  was  £73,131. 

TASMAinA,  Britiflh  colony:  Area,  26,215  squaro  miles;  popnlation,  1M,217.    C^iitaJ,  Hobart  Towns 
population,  10,092.    President  of  the  board  of  education,  Henry  Butler. 

During  the  year  there  were  154  schools  in  actual  operation ;  total  number  of  childrein 
on  the  rolls,  12,271 ;  average  daily  attendance,  5,703.  During  the  year  1876  there  wero 
158  schools  in  operation,  and  the  number  of  children  on  the  rolls  was  12,231.  The 
total  expenditure  in  1876  amounted  to  £15,484. 

YiCTOBiA,  British  colony:  Area,  88,108  square  miles;  population,  823,272.    Capital,  Melbonme;  popu- 
lation. 54,003.    Minister  of  public  instruction,  W.  CoUard  Smith. 

The  following  information  is  derived  from  the  report  of  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction for  the  year  1876-77 : 

The  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age  (6-15)  is  196,047;  the  following  table 
shows  the  attendance  of  children  at  school: 


Children  in  attendance  at— 


Private  schools 

Colleges,  grammar  schools,  &e 

Beformatory  schools 

Industrial  schools 

Total 


Of  school  age 
(6-15). 


22,863 
833 
135 
856 


24,687 


Under  and 

over  school 

age. 


6,075 

202 

84 

116 


6,477 


TotaL 


28»fl88 

1,035 

219 

072 


81.164 


The  number  of  state  and  capitation  schools  in  operation  during  the  year  1876,  with 
the  pupils  attending  them,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


1876. 


State  schools  and  state  night  schools 
Capitation  schools 

Total 

Deduct  for  schools  closed 

Balance 


Number  of 
schools. 


1,457 
67 


1,524 
26 


1,406 


Total  number 
of  children 
enrolled  dur> 
ing  the  year. 


222,373 
12,018 


285,286 
8,726 


231,660 


Average  at. 
tendanoa 
throughoiit 
the  year. 


103,026 
5^788 


108,814 
2.056 


106^756 


Of  the  estimated  number  of  children  of  school  age,  196,047,  there  were  152,147  at- 
tending schools  supported  by  the  state,  750  capitation  schools,  22,863  private  schools, 
833  grammar  schools,  991  industrial  and  reformatory  schools;  7,000  were  taught  at 
home,  and  11,463  were  educated  up  to  the  compulsory  standard  and  removed  ^m 
BohooL 
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Dnumt  officen, — Tmant  officers  have  been  sent  to  all  the  centres  of  population,  with 
•  view  of  prosecuting  parents  who  persist  in  neglecting  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren. One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  prosecutions  have  already  been  made,  which  have 
zeeulted  in  157  convictions  and  1  dismissal. 

Teacker9, — The  total  number  of  teachers  was  3,576,  of  whom  1,325  were  hea^  ''teach- 
ers, 757  assistant  teachers,  529  work  mistresses,  and  965  pupil  teachers. 

IN8TRUCTI0K  IN  ART. 

The  interest  awakened  throughout  the  country  by  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  the 
whole  subject  of  art  in  its  relations  to  industries,  and  in  its  special  development  in 
works  of  strictly  high  art,  continues.  In  my  report  for  1876  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment was  made  of  the  art  exhibitions,  museums,  schools,  and  academies  which  were 
either  opened  for  the  first  time  in  the  centennial  year  or  which  were  then  reopened. 
All  these  institutions  seem  to  be  pro8x>ering;  and  all  the  art  schools,  both  those 
of  high  art  and  those  especially  aiming  to  teach  the  industrial  applications  of  art, 
are  crowded  with  eager  pupils.  In  the  cities  and  towns  in  which  drawing  has  been 
for  some  years  taught  in  the  public  schools,  the  evidences  of  progress  have  been 
so  apparent  as  to  commend  the  study  to  all  classes.  Art  loan  collections  are  be- 
coming a  recognized  feature  in  many  cities  and  towns,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at 
present  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  art  is  more  generally  dififused  throughout 
the  community  than  at  any  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

The  economic  relations  of  art  are  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  the  fact  that  such 
principles  of  art  knowledge  can  be  given  in  the  public  schools  as  shall  enable  the 
pupils  to  become  available  as  producers  in  art  industries  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
When  confidence  in  this  public  school  training  in  induutrinl  art  alinll  have  become 
general,  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  art  productions  of  the  United  States  may  be 
expected. 

A  movement  looking  to  the  combination  of  a  mart  for  the  sale  of  art  works  wit^ 
classes  for  giving  practical  training  in  art  industries  has  been  initiated  in  New  York, 
under  the  designation  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  which  promises  to  become  per- 
manent and  to  be  followed  by  the  establishment  of  similar  societies  in  other  cities. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art  and  of  the  aesthetic  development  of  man  seems 
to  be  more  and  more  considered  an  essential  part  of  higher  education  by  the  colleges 
and  universities.  The  public  lectures  on  art,  the  frequent  exhibitions,  the  increasing 
number  of  art  publications,  and  the  attention  given  to  art  topics  in  the  current  maga- 
zine literature,  all  evince  the  awakening  interest  of  the  public  in  art  matters. 

In  public  collections  of  works  of  art,  as  well  as  in  all  museums  of  natural  objects 
and  in  public  libraries,  a  notable  change  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  years, 
owing  to  a  fuller  recognition  of  the  educational  value  and  possibilities  of  such  collec- 
tions. 

So  fkr  as  relates  to  art  museums  this  change  may  be  ascribed  largely  to  the  influence 
of  the  example  set  by  the  character  and  management  of  the  South  Kensington  collec- 
tions, which,  in  turn,  grew  out  of  the  Hyde  Park  World's  Fair.  The  value  of  such 
collections  in  developing  the  public  taste  and  in  affording  direct  instruction  to  those 
who  wish  to  apply  the  arts  to  industries,  which  has  been  widely  recognized  m  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  is  beginning  to  be  understood  in 
this  country,  and  an  art  museum  no  longer  means,  as  it  has  done  until  ver^'  recently, 
simply  a  collection  of  paintings,  of  statuary,  and  possibly  of  a  few  engravir^s ,  it  now 
eomprises  nearly  everything  to  which  artistic  treatment  may  be  applied.  Art  is 
rapidly  becoming  comprehensive,  and  the  artist  is  free  to  use  whatever  material  may 
suit  his  purpose.  Art,  long  divorced  from  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  becomes 
allied  to  the  common  industries  and  the  common  needs  of  all,  and  the  artisan  and  the 
artist,  as  in  the  best  days  of  art,  are  rapidly  recognizing  their  mutual  relation  and 
dependence. 

The  foundation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  •  School  of  Industrial  Art,  which 
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IB  the  outcome  of  the  CeuteDniaL  Ezliibition,  Just  as  South  Kencdngton  was  the  oat- 
come  of  the  Hyde  Park  Exhibition,  is  the  first  working  example  of  such  a  museoxa 
and  school  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  examples  of  industrial  art  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  halls  of  the  Memorial  Building  at  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  ex- 
cluding, as  they  do,  canvases,  marbles,  and  engravings — formerly  the  sole  stock  of 
an  art  museum — are  calculated  to  impress  the  beholder  with  a  new  sense  of  the  possi-: 
bilities  of  industrial  art  and  of  its  immense  importance  to  a  country  in  an  economic 
point  of  view. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Normal  Art  School,  Boston,  under  the  direct  charge  of 
Prof.  Walter  Smith,  State  art  director,  has  been  the  pioneer  in  this  field,  and  is  doing 
excellent  work  in  the  training  of  those  who  shall  be  able  to  disseminate  widely  the 
kind  of  instruction  essential  to  the  development  of  a  large  number  of  workers  in  in- 
dustrial art,  which  mujat  be  preliminary  to  any  important  development  of  art  indua- 
tries  in  this  country.  The  collections  of  the  Boston  Museum  of  Art,  while  rich  in 
works  of  high  art  and  in  the  material  necessary  to  train  artists,  are  also  well  provided 
with  examples  of  the  application  of  art  to  various  industries. 

The  loan  collections  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  New  York,  have  been  arranged 
with  special  reference  to  their  educational  influence :  the  development  of  this  museum 
into  an  institution  similar  to  that  of  South  Kensington  having  been  the  design  of  its 
founders  and  the  plan  which  has  been  kept  constantly  in  view,  though  the  high  art 
features  and  the  archceological  specialty  of  the  museum  have  been  in  no  way  neg- 
lected. A  groat  expansion  of  its  work  in  the  way  of  schools  and  direct  instruction, 
not  as  yet  attempted,  may  be  anticipated  when  it  removes  to  the  permanent  quarters 
providing  for  it  in  Central  Park.  In  the  selection  of  the  site  and  in  the  plans  of  tho 
buildings,  every  provision  for  this  anticipated  growth  and  varied  development  has 
been  made. 

In  direct  training  of  pupils  in  industrial  art,  the  Woman's  Art  Schools  of  the 
Cooper  Union  have  been  conspicuous.  The  Schools  of  Design  in  Philadelphia,  Cin- 
cinnati, St.  Louis,  and  Pittsburgh  have  given  much  attention  to  practical  instruction 
in  art  industries.  The  Lowell  School  of  Practical  Design,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  a  free 
school  for  technical  instniction  in  the  direct  application  of  art  to  manufactures.  The 
Free  School  of  Art  of  Cooper  Union,  the  Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes,  Phil- 
adelphia, and  the  night  art  classes  of  the  Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore,  give  free 
instruction  io  boys  and  men  in  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing.  The  Free  Insti- 
tute of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  g^ves  theoretical  and  practical  training 
in  the  industrial  arts. 

In  high  art  training  the  leading  schools  are  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design,  New  York ;  the  classes  of 
the  Art  Students'  League,  New  York ;  the  Brooklyn  Art  Association ;  tho  Yale  School 
of  Fine  Arts,  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  tho  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  the 
School  of  Design  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association ;  the  Chicago  Academy  of 
Design,  and  the  Art  Department  of  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

In  collections  of  statuary,  tho  Mettopolitan  Museum  of  New  York,  with  it«  inunenae 
Di  Cesnola  collections  from  Cyprus  and  a  few  fine  modem  marbles,  leads.  Of  collec- 
tions of  casts  of  statuary,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  at  Washington ;  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts ;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston ;  the  School  of  Design,  San 
Francisco ;  the  Yale  Art  School ;  the  Art  Gallery  of  Amherst  College,  Amherst,  Mass., 
and  the  Art  Gallery  of  Illinois  Industrial  University  possess  the  largest  and  finest. 
Several  of  the  other  galleries  and  colleges  also  have  good  collections. 

Of  collections  of  paintings  by  old  masters,  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  with 
the  Bryan  collection,  the  Metropolitan,  with  its  collection  of  the  Flemish  school,  and  the 
Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  with  the  Jarvis  collection,  possess  the  most  important.  Of 
more  recent  paintings,  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  the  Lenox  Library,  New  York,  the  Yale  Art  School,  the  Wadsworth  Athenroam, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston,  and  the  Athenseum  Art  Gallery, 
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St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt.,  possess  the  most  important  collections.  Of  coUeges  and  other  edu- 
cational institutions  that  have  larger  or  smaller  art  collections  and  give  more  or  less 
instruction  in  art,  may  bo  named :  Yale,  Amherst,  Cornell,  University  of  Michigan, 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  College  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity, Rochester  University,  Syracuse  University,  University  of  Vermont,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Ponghkeepsie,  N.  T.,  Smith  College,  Northampton,  Mass.,  South  Hadley  Seminary, 

The  following  abstract  from  the  18  pages  of  statistical  tables  of  the  art  institutions, 
which  were  given  in  my  annual  report  for  1876,  contains  simply  a  list  of  the  names, 
places,  date  of  founding,  and  the  chief  officers  or  instructors  of  the  art  museums  and 
art  training  institutions  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  including  them  in  the 
present  report  and  thus  preserving  the  record  complete. 

The  full  statistics  of  the  art  collections  and  of  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  schools 
are  in  the  tables  of  the  report  for  1876,  and  will  be  contained  in  the  Special  Report  oft 
Art  Education  in  the  United  States  now  in  the  course  of  preparation  by  I.  Edwards 
ClArke,  A.  M. 
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StatUttca  of  institutions  affording  art  instruction j  including  all  training  in  industrial  artjflr 
1876;  from  replies  to  inquiries  by  the  United  Stated  Bureau  of  Education. 


2 
8 


'3 


Name. 


School  of  Design  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Art  Association. 


Yale  School  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Art  Schools  of  Chicago  Academy 
of  Design. 

Illinois  Industrial  University 


Maryland  Institute  Schools  of  Art 
J     and  Design. 

6  BostonArtClub 

7  LoweU  Institate  Drawing  Classes 


B 
9 

10 

11 

13 

18 
U 

15 

16 

17 
18 

19 


LoweU  School  of  Practical  De- 
sign. 6 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, department  of  architect- 
ure. 

Hassachusetts  Normal  Art  School. 


School  of  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Museum  of  Fine  Arta. 

Worcester  County  Free  Institute 
of  Industrial  Science. 

St  Louis  Art  School 

HaaohestOT  Art  Association 

Art  Classes  of  the  Brooklyn  Art 
Association. 

Cornell  ITniTersity,  courses  in  ar- 
chitecture and  in  the  meohaaio 
arts. 

ArtStodents'  League 

Cooper  Union  Art  Schools : 

1.  Woman's  Art  School 

2.  The  Free  School  of  Art 

Ladies' Art  Association 


Art  Schools  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design. 


Location. 


!   9 


PrincipaL 


a 


^ 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


New  Haven,  Conn. 
Chicago,  111 


Urbana,  111 

Baltimore,  Md  . . . 


1873     Samuel  Pnrdy,  secretary ;  J.  Bo» 

Martin,  assistant  secretAry; 'Vi^ 

gil  WiUiams,  director. 
1861  I  Prof.  John  F.  Weir,  director. 
1867  ;  L.  W.  Volk,  president ;  G.  F.  Goot 

ins,  director ;  Paul  Brown,  seen* 

t&ry. 


Boston,  Mass 
Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 


Boston,  Mass 


01870 

1848 

1655 
1849 

1872 


Worcester,  Mass. 


St  Louis,  Mo. 


J.  M  Gregory,  Li.  D.,  president  rf 

university. 
Prot  D.  A-  Woodward. 

Charles  A.  Barry,  secretary. 
Bex\Jamin  £.  Cotting,  )l  d.,  coiator 

of  the  institute;  GeoigeHoIUiiga* 

worth,  principal 
Charles  Kastner. 


1861  !  WilUam  R.  Ware,  a.  B.,  proftasorof 
architecture. 


Manchester,  N.  H 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y . . 

> 
Ithaea,N.Y 


•^ 


NewYork,N.Y.. 


NewYork,N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.Y 


1873 
1870 

1805 

1872 
1871 

1861 

1805 

1875 


1852 
1857 
1870 


1826 


Profl  Walter  Smith,  State  art  dlne- 
tor,  principal ;  William  T.  Meek, 
curaton. 

Prot  W.  B.  Ware,  secretary  of  per- 
manent committee ;  Otto  Grand 
mann,  principal 

Prot  C.  O.  Thompson. 

Conrad  Diehl. 

H.  W.  Herrick,  presidoit ;  Joaepk 

B.  Sawyer,  secretary. 
William  H.  Husted,  secretary. 

A.  D.  White,  ll.  d.,  president  of  the 
university. 

F.  Waller,  preaidoit ;  Howard  Po> 
land,  corresponding  secretary. 

Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter. 

F.  G.  Tisdall,  Jr.,  ph.  d.,  director. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  CoUin,  correspondfaig 

secretary;  Miss  Alice  Donlery, 

curator     (studio,     890     Broadr 

way). 
D.  Huntington,  president;   L.  S. 

Wilmarth,  director  of  sohools. 
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StatisHca  of  institutions  affording  art  instrucHonf  ^. — Continued. 


Name. 

Location. 

1 

Principal. 

1 

a 

3 

1869 

4 

21 

The  Palette  Club 

New  York,  K.Y.. 

Hon.  Noah  Davis,  president;  Saml 
J.  Jelllffe,  corresponding  secre- 

1 

tary. 

22  1  School  of  Design,  Yassar  College  e 

Poughkeepslo,  N.  Y 

1877 

Prof  Henry  Van  Ingen. 

53  1  College  of  Fine  Arts  of  Syracuse 

Syracuse,  N.  Y — 

1872 

Prof  George  F.  Comfort,  dean. 

TJniveTBity. 

21  '  Schoolof  Design  of  the  University 

Cincinnati,  Ohie . . 

1869 

Thomas  S.  Noble. 

of  Cincinnati. 

25 

Toledo  TJnivorsity  of  Arts   and 
Trades. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

1872 

Charles  J.  Shipley. 

26 

Franklin  Institute  Drawing  Classes 

Philadelphia,  Pa . . 

1824 

J.  B.  Knight,  aecretazy  of  inititate. 

27 

Art  Classes  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1800 

ChristiBn  Sohnasele. 

28 

Philadelphia  School  of  Design  for 
Women. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

1847 

MissRCroAsdale. 

2» 

The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
School  of  Industrial  Art. 

PhiladelphJa,Pa.. 

ao 

Pittsburgh  School  of  Design  for 
"Women. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa... 

1866 

Hugh  NewelL 

m  University  founded  in  1867,  school  of  architecture  in  1870,  art  gallery  in  1874,  adhool  of  design  in  1876. 
>  This  course  of  free  instruction,  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes,  is  provided  bythe  trustee  of  the  Low<ell 
institiite,  and  is  in  the  rooms  and  under  the  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
eThe  opening  of  this  school  will  take  place  in  September,  1877. 

STATISTICAL  ABSTRACTS. 


My  report  for  1876  was  not  printed  in  suoh  numbers  as  to  satisfy  more  than  half 
the  correspondents  of  this  Offlce,  though  its  contents  were  more  varied  and  the  year 
eoTered  by  it  was  in  all  respects  the  most  important  since  the  foundation  of  the  Offloe. 
in  the  hope  that  Congress  will  see  fit  to  order  a  larger  edition  of  the  present  volume 
tiian  its  predecessor  did  of  the  last,  I  venture  to  reprint  some  parts  of  certain  statiA* 
ileal  tables  which  appeared  in  that  report ;  the  present  report  omits  the  correspond- 
ing tables  this  year. 
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IiMof«ddiiUmal  orphan  a^]|l»wu,k^dluMallellooU,rtfo^m»Aoo^*,fe,,T^ortltlg^»  iSCTT. 


XwUH'PcotecHonuidBeUvrSoolBty 

IPu-lflo  Hebrew  Orpban  Anyloni  mi  Home 
Society. 

!Epltcu|iiil  O^Tihiuu'  Homo 

GBndau  Pniltflliuit  Orpliui  Aaylom 

Vaionlu  Wulawe'  nnd  Oijihnua'  Home 

^■reHbjterlan  Orpblni' Home  Society 

Et-Joaupirs  Orpban  Aa^lnni 

Bl.Vlncmt'B  Female  Orphan  Asjlum 

Asylum  (br  Denitntctin'baiiBojBa 

St-Pnul'iOrplum  Aljlmn 

<ierm»D  Orptuin  Anytiim 

Ihr  Sen- Oi-phnn  Asylum  fur  ColnreilCUlOron 

IruU'arimtOrplinnAByliun 

IdmrTolenC  AMiMlatfun'e  Homo  fur  Children  a. 

Pnlmptto  Orphan  Ilomo 

■Church  OrphanV  Jlomo 

St.  TiD<^t  Do  I'aiil'B  Indnttriiil  School 

Suhuul  far  NuniBB.  CharHy  Hoxpltal.  a  I 

The  Liullei'  Deborah   NniHT]-  tad  Chllds' 

Rochviter  Indnltrinl  SohoDlB 

Tontha'Dlreetoryo 

Honiu  for  the  Filendlem 

Houaeot  Prnviieoat 

The  House  of  ibeGood  Shepherd 

AimwcU  Sobool  Awoclatlon 

Tmsnt  Sohool  I -. 


Savannnb.  Gn 

IndlauapoU*.  luil . . 
LoniHvllle, Ey  .... 
Lonlirille.Ey  .... 
LonIiiTllle,K)-.... 
LoulsvUlo,  Ey  — 
XBwOrlwmii.U.- 


All..Sl™y.  ^a■- 
PaIIBvilllhP&... 
Columbh^  S.  C  .. 
Memphis.  Tenn . 


Now  York, N.T.. 


NewYorli,  N.T.- 


SachcBlec.B'.Y.., 


8uiFrBnciH».Cnl. 
New  Haven,  Conn  . 

Detroit,  Itllch  - 

Stony  Point,  N.Y.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 


>S«r  to  the  BnreMi. 


CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 


ccm 


Memoranda  for  1877. 


Ntme. 

Location. 

Bemarka. 

Home  of  tbe  FrifindlcMi 

FbirliaTen,  Conn .... 

Baltimore,  Md 

Keeno,  N.  H 

New  York,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

New  York,  N.  Y  . . . . 

Gottyaburg,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

See  Home  for  the  Friendleaa,  New  Ha- 
ven; identical. 

Haa  become  Johna  Hopkina  Colored 
Orphan  Aaylnm. 

Merged  in  Reform  Clnb. 

Removed. 

Removed. 

Name  changed  to  Free  Home  for  Deatl* 

tute  Yoimg  Girla. 
Cloaod. 

FHielt^r  for  Colored  Omluuis 

Rocial  Union : 

Indugtdal  Home  (110  Lexington  ave.) . . 
Indnatrial  Home  for  Women  (223  E. 

Slat  at). 
Woman^a  Aid  Society  and  Home  fur 

Training  Young  Girla. 
The  National  Homeatead 

Weatcm  l*ro\ident  Society  and  Cbil- 
dxvn'a  Homo. 

Name  changed  to  'Westerti  Home  lor 
Poor  Children. 

CRIME  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  incrcaso  of  criminals  is  emphasizing  the  importance  of  penology  in  connection 
■with  (Mlncation.  The  inquiry  is  coming  np  from  many  cpiarters,  Are  there  no  measures 
at  the  command  of  the  public  by  which  the  increase  of  criminals  may  be  checked  f  The 
friends  of  prison  reform  are  active  in  devising  measures  to  restore  to  useful  places  in 
society  as  many  as  possible  of  those  who  have  suffered  some  legal  penalty ;  it  is  believed 
tliat  officers  in  charge  of  x)risons  were  never  more  earnest  or  active  in  this  regard.  Tho 
collection  of  information  in  regard  io  ])rison  administration  and  the  treatment  of  dis- 
charged con  victshas  awakened  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  the  public  mind.  The  same 
iii  true  with  regard  to  data  concerning  schools  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders. 
Officers  of  these  institutions  cannot  keep  their  rcconls  of  admiHsion,  administration, 
and  dis4.'harge  too  accurately,  and  will  greatly  promote  the  public  interest  in  their 
respfmsibilities  by  a  cordial  response  to  all  well  meant  researches  looking  to  the  solu- 
tion of  questions  of  penology.  Too  often  the  beet  efforts  of  these  officers  are  received 
with  imliifereueo  on  the  part  of  the  public.  Their  plans,  Tuetliods,  and  results  should 
be  carefully  studied,  especially  by  educators  and  statesmen.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
tbat  a  careful  and  extended  study  of  tho  statistics  of  these  reformatories  gives  evi- 
dence that  fram  70  to  75  per  cent,  of  tho  youth  committed  to  them  become  worthy 
citizens.  As  a  rule,  such  institutions  in  our  coutitry  have  been  established  to  receive 
the  youth  committed  to  them  on  tho  decree  of  the  magistrate.  Their  inmates,  there- 
fore, may  be  said  to  have  passed  the  penal  line ;  but  in  uot  a  few  instances  admission 
has  been  secured  at  the  request  of  parents  or  fritmds.  There  is  on  the  part  of  many 
Btudi.'utjs  uf  this  subject  a  feeling  that  the  taint  of  crime  is  fixed  upon  some  of  the  in- 
mates unneerssnrily.  They  call  attention  also  to  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
youth,  particularly  in  onr  cities,  who  are  without  parental  care  or  reject  parental  con- 
trol, or  who  as  truants  or  absentees  are  not  rea<:hed  by  the  general  educational  pro- 
visions. They  are,  therofon*,  very  proi)erly  inquiring  whether  there  cannot  be  special 
Bchoohi  established  in  which  these  youth  may  receive  proper  cai*e,  restraint,  and  train- 
ing, aLd,  without  having  tho  taint  of  crime  affixed,  be  turned  aside  from  the  paths 
which  so  certainly  lead  to  crime. 

As  illustrating  the  character  of  coiimiunications  on  tliis  subject  received  at  the 
Office,  I  invite  att-ention  to  the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Klisha 
Harris,  M.  D.,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  known  as  a  physician  and  sanitarian 
and  through  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  dependent  and  criminal  classes  of  society. 
Expressing  his  conviction  that  an  industrial  training  school  should  be  a  true  Kinder- 
garten in  open  fields  and  spacious  workrooms,  and  that  not  the  ori)han  and  the  semi- 
imbecile,  but  unruly  and  troublesome  truants,  the  mischievous  and  obviously  vicious 
Iwjci  who  become  now  oar  habitoal  contrivers  and  wanton  perpetrators  of  offences 
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and  crimes,  nbonld  1>o  climinatrd  from  the  massifs  of  cliildrcn,  and,  by  ready  aiwont 
and  varioiia  modes  of  le^al  commitment  by  parents  and  lawful  gnanlians,  be  brought 
into  tbese  industrial  bonies  and  training  schools,  Dr.  Harris  continnes : 

Let  me  bring  this  subject  to  your  attention  now  and  promise,  when  more  at  leisnre, 
to  elaborate  it  and  submit  certain  ])n)]»ositionH. 

The  bioh>^ical  history  of  the  hubitual  criminals  in  our  country  would  startle  some 
sound  momlists  by  revealing  th<^  fact  that  the  very  attributes  of  these  olienders  which 
enable  them  to  achieve  distinction  in  the  career  of  vice  and  crime  are  the  normal 
powers  of  tme  manhoo<l  per\'ert<;d. 

The  registered  industrial  schools  of  England  are  proving  that  the  worst  sources  of 
crime  can  be  nearly  extinguished  by  means  of  the  x>hysical  and  moral  training  of 
those  schools. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  ])roviug  that  the  common  school  system  is  dolicient  in 
regar<l  to  the  special  training  of  wayward,  truant,  and  vicious  children — nominally 
registered  as  connnon  school  pupils,  but  ujiually  m-glccted  or  disobedient,  or  b«itb. 

In  order  to  find  a  bmad  ba His  for  (he  generalizations  and  conclusions  which  innst 
precede  any  good  plauM  for  the  nee«led  industrial  training  sc1hm>Is,  do  we  not  require 
a  comi>l<"te  survey  of  the  licld  f  Do  we  not  need  to  consult  the  best  ('ducators  in  each 
State  and  lind  the  extent  and  recpiin'ments  of  the  field  f  For  example,  in  the  city  of 
Now  York,  with  207,000  between  the  ages  of  five  and  tifteen  yeaw,  tliei-e  an*  ]>robably 
2,500  such  childr«*n  as  the  industrial  training  school  should  have  under  culture.  Rut 
if  only  1,000  such  children  could  be  brought  into  such  a  scluxd  (after  the  four  gn-at 
refuge  and  protectory  institutions  and  the  Children's  x\id  Society  have  taken  their 

greater  numbers),  their  brain  and  muscle  and  great  value  to  society,  and  their  re- 
emption  from  evil  and  crime,  would  be  true  economy. 

These  2,500  (or  the  1,0IX))  must  bo  trained  industrially  and  physiologically,  or  they 
will  become  the  very  leaders  of  the  criminal  cla.'*s«'s  and  the  progenitors  of  a  class 
worse  than  themsidvcs. 

The  orphan  housi.-s,  charitable  foundations,  juvenile  asyluniH,  and  refuges  in  onr 
country  all  fail  to  adapt  biological  science  and  physical  education  to  the  training  of 
the  body  for  the  develo}nnent  of  saving  resources  in  the  individual  children  who  ore 
falling,  or  gi'eatly  in  danger  of  falling,  into  vicious  or  disorderly  c^uii'ses  of  life. 

The  Agricultural  Colony  at  M«*ttray  and  sonn^  of  the  farm  schools  have  provt?d  the 
economy  and  entin?  success  of  industrial  training  to  save  boys  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  ruin  for  want  of  a  kind  of  education  wliit-li  no  ordinary  schools  cran  supply. 

WHiat  are  now  termed  industrial  schot)ls  do  not  meet  the  s])ecia1  wants  I  am  at 
present  considering.  Ibit  we  must  ascertain  what  our  facts  will  show,  when  onr 
prisons  and  refoi-matoiies  for  convicts  are  se.'irched;  also  see  what  the  truants  and 
disorderly  children  of  our  fccveral  States  are. 

I  am  not  certain  that  we  can  devise  a  su]»plenientary  kind  of  public  school  to  treat 
and  train  on  farms,  in  gardens,  and  in  workshoi^s  and  school  chambers  the  rrniduarjf 
groups  of  youth  that  we  now  term  truant,  tlisorderly,  waywanl,  and  perverse,  bat 
not  arraigned  as  oflendci's.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  however,  we  could,  I  believe, 
secure  the  maintenance  of  a  fann  and  shop  in<lustrial  school  for  every  city  and  for  every 
count  y  of  50,000  inhabitants.  We  should  do  this  to  prevent  crime  and  public  burdens ; 
like  Sweden,  New  York  cannot  atford  to  let  its  chiUlren  grow  ui>  to  be  public  burdens 
or  criminals. 

In  making  tho  investigation  now  suggested,  the  real  illiteracy  of  about  50  per  cent, 
of  all  con>'icts  would  appear,  and  the  real  want  of  industrial  and  sound  bcMliiy  train- 
ing would  also  apx)ear  in  more  than  half  of  all  our  prisoners  and  the  reformatory 
inmat-es. 

The  imblic  school  reconls  will  show  how  vast  is  the  number  of  truants  and  untu- 
ton-d  among  the  registered  school  children.  The  collated  evidence  of  tho  n^lations  of 
illiteracy  and  nntrained  bodies  to  criminal  and  vicious  life  in  any  one  State  and  in 
several  of  the  States  would  ])roduce  convincing  results.  Would  it  not  induce  needed 
efforts  in  each  State  to  organize  a  limited  system  of  industrial  training  schools,  to 
which  <-hildre.n  would  be  volunlarily  committed  or  brought  by  paTcnts,  guanlians, 
school  otlicers,  and  peace  ofticers,  to  bo  saved  by  cuUuro  in  self-sustaining  industries 
and  by  special  education  of  the  mind  and  moral  nature? 

Discussing  the  same  subject,  but  from  a  different  st!indpoint,  I  pn*sent  the  follow- 
ing from  Hon.  John  Hitz,  the  consul  general  of  Switzerland  resident  at  Washington, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  tho  dependent  classes  of  our  national  capital,  and  whose 
opinioTis  are  formed  not  only  from  the  facts  before  him  hero  but  fi"om  a  familiarity 
with  the  progress  of  industrial  spt^cial  education  in  Switzerland  and  other  European 
countries: 

Under  what  category'  would  you  ])la<?e  such  institutions  as  the  Industrial  Home 
School  ?  Should  they  constitute  a  branch  of  refonnatory  establishments,  or,  more 
properly  speakiug,  *' correctional  institutions,"  and  thus  become  afj^uncts  to  tho 
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judidary  department  of  government;  or  should  ihe  institut  ions  of  this  kind  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  educational  system  of  tlie  landf  Most  decidedly  the  latter.  They 
are,  properly  spcakijig,  very  important  adjuncts  of  the  piVM*.nt  x>uhliu  school  syst^^m. 
The  State  of  Michigan  has  been,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  tirst  government  to  recopiize 
this  fact,  and  calls  its  institution  of  this  kind  at  Cold  water,  very  correctly,  **The  etate 
Public.  School.'^  These  institutions  are  simply,  or  should  be,  State  public  boarding 
schools,  where  the  t)cneficent  aid  of  a  good  home  is  secured  in  training  the  child  to 
become  a  useful  citizen,  should  its  natural  parent  or  guardian  be  doaid,  wholly  dis- 
qualified, or  have  abanuoned  the  same. 

Let  us  examine  the  public  school  system,  see  what  means  it  uses  to  accomplish  its 
object,  and  with  wbat  success. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  Dist net.  Attendance  at  the  public  schools  is  made  obliga- 
tory by  law,  and,  in  consequenex?,  to  be  equitable  in  nts  demand  upon  parents  and 
guardians,  admiKsion  is  made  live.  Is  it  only  because  tliere  is  insufiicient  accommoda- 
tion that  certain  children  do  not  att^^nd?  Not  at  all.  Is  the  absent  child  to  blame f 
No.  The  answer  is  best  given  by  hearing  the  story  of  each  one  of  the  fifty  cliildren 
now  at  the  Industrial  Home  School — and  I  will  add  of  at  least  live  times  as  many 
^'hom  we  cannot  take  in  for  want  of  means. 

The  public  school  system  is  the  great  couser\'ator  of  the  moral  and  int<».llectual  inter- 
ests of  the  nation;  its  ofticers  and  teachers  are  moral  and  intcUectUcil  sanitarians. 

The  health  boards  of  a  city  and  their  ofticers  may  be  doctors  by  education,  but  they 
do  not  ai)ply  themselves  tociiring  jieople,  but  to  preventing  people  from  becoming  sick 
aud  requiring  the  services  of  a  doctor.  And  so  the  trustees  of  public  schools,  officers, 
and  teachers  do  not  correct  otfencesof  the  law,  though  some  of  them  maybe  oihcers  of 
the  law :  their  duty  is  to  prevent  ignorauce  and  i'4s  train  of  evils,  aud  so  obviat<o  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  the  officers  of  law. 

It  is  a  duty  of  the  boanl  of  health  aqd  it«  officers  to  see  to  it  that  the  streets  and 
aHeys  of  a  city  are  swept  aud  kept  clean,  nuisances  abated,  stagnant  pools  and  marshy 
places  drained:  and  this  is  done  not  to  cun^  but  to  prevent  disease.  Do  not  the  board 
of  education  of  our  city  and  its  officers,  the  trustees  of  the  public  schools  and  their 
officers,  properly  constitute  a  board  of  education  for  the  moral  and  mental  welfare  of 
the  community  as  much  as  does  the  boanl  of  health  for  the  physical  well-being  of 
the  citizens  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  public  school  system  of  the  present  simply 
offers  to  keep  clear  the  moral  and  mental  liighways  leading  to  good  and  useful  citizen- 
ship f  Does  the  public  school  system  really  luake  any  aggressive  movement  to  drain 
the  stagnant  xkkhs  and  malarial  marshes  of  society!  Is  it  not  clearly  its  duty  to  do 
so? — to  see  to  the  proper  training  of  those  who,  in  the  future  in  a  Republic,  are 
likely  to  constitute  an  important  element  of  the  majority.  Or  shall  this  rather  be 
left  to  the  spasmodic  eflbrts  of  charity — and  the  effects  of  this  neglect  to  pv<?ivent 
moral  and  mental  malaria  be  corrected  in  relbnnatorics  and  correctional  iustituiionsf 
Certainly  it  is  within  the  clear  and  mdisputable  province  of  the  educational  de])art- 
n]ent«  ot  govenmient  to  inaugurate  mea44ures  calculated  to  i)revent  the  cause  of  so 
much  moral  and  mental  malaria  as  is  shown  to  exist  by  the  constantly  increasing 
demand  made  for  admission  to  our  refonuatoiy  and  correctional  institutions  for  juve- 
nile offenders. 

Trace  the  causes  of  nine-tenths  of  these  offences  against  the  law  among  juveniles, 
and  they  can  be  summed  up  in  the  word  '* neglect,"  eith(?r  pan»ntal  or  municipal.  To 
amend  this  neglect  by  establishing  reformatories  will  not  excuf*e  the  body  municipal 
from  tho  evident  failiure  it  is  guilty  of  in  neglecting  sanitary  measures  to  prevent  the 
development  of  the  genus  of  moral  and  mt'ntal  disease,  viz,  pauperisiu  and  cpme. 

The  pro])er  authority  to  aj)ply  these  measures  is  the  Board  of  E<lucatlon,  as  that 
in  its  broader  seuse  implies  lustniction  and  conse(iuent  training.  The  means  to  bo 
emi>loyed  are  (1)  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  punishment  of  wrongs  to  children;  (2) 
the  establishment  of  homes  for  <lepeiideut  children  where  they  can  be  reared  to  become 


for  no  home,  or,  what  is  worse,  a  bad  one.  Of  all  these  the  child  is  uinoc(;nt;  and  it  is 
a  sacred  duty  of  the  State  toniaiutaLiithis  innoceuce  and  not  remain  an  idle  spectator 
until  it  is  lost,  and  then  as  a  matter  of  law  apply  correctives. 

Until  otur  system  of  public  instruction  shall  have  inaugurated  effectual  measures  to 
drain  these  i)estiferous  moral  and  mental  pools  and  marahes  of  society — thus  killing 
the  germs  of  moral  and  mental  disease,  and  so  removing  the  cause  w^ich  mainly  tills 
onrlionses  of  correction,  crowds  the  dockets*  of  our  police  courts,  and  furnishes  candi- 
dates in  incn^asing  numbers  for  juvenile  reformatories — it  will  not  in  my  opinion  have 
accomplished  the  full  scope  of  its  dut>\ 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  exi»erience  of  the  year  gives  new  emphasis  to  the  following  recommendatioiuB| 
which  I  hereby  renew : 


CCVl  EEPOBT  OF  THE   C0MMIS8I0NEB  OP   EDUCATIOK. 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  force  of  the  Office.  The  experience  of  the 
Office  indicates  clearly^  hat  the  collection  of  educational  information  and  publication 
of  the  same,  as  required  by  the  law  regulating  it,  cannot  be  properly  done  with  the 
present  limited  clerical  force. 

Secondly.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  reganl  to  naticmal  aid 
to  education  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  necessary  for  the  information  of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  Office. 
For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect 
to  the  education  of  the  pcoxde  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office  of  snper^ 
int'Cndcnt  of  public  instruction  for  each  Territory'  be  creat^jd,  to  bo  filled  by  appoint- 
ment by  the  President ;  his  compensation  to  be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other 
Federal  appointees  for  the  Territories. 

Thirdly.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  on  account 
of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the  country,  and  in  view  of  the  special 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein  schools  for  universal 
education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative  nved  of  immediate  action  in  this 
regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the  net  x>roceeds  arising  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  the  intcn^st  of  said  fund  to  be 
divided  annually  pro  rata  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  reganl  to  amount,  allotment,  expenditure,  and 
supervision  as  Congress  in  its  wisdom  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

Fourthly.  I  re8i)ectfully  recommend  that  such  provision  as  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able be  made  for  the  publication  often  thousand  coiiics  of  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner immediately  on  its  comi»letion,  to  be  put  at  the  control  of  the  Bureau  for  distri- 
bution among  its  correspondeiit-s,  in  addition  to  the  number  ordered  for  distribution 
by  members  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

Fifthly.  I  also  recommend  that  provision  be  made  for  the  organization  of  an  educa- 
tional museum  in  connection  with  this  Office  and  for  the  exchange  of  educational 
appliances  with  other  countries. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  year,  like  the  last,  has  been  one  of  severe  strain  upon  my  assistants  and  myselfl 
For  all  their  cooperation  they  have  my  heartiest  thanks.  The  tax  ujion  us,  as  I  have 
indicated,  has  been  specially  increased,  first,  by  the  historical  inquiries  incident  to  the 
year  among  our  own  educators ;  secondly,  by  inquiries  fn)m  foreigners  stimulated  by 
the  exhibition  at  Philadelphia ;  thirdly,  by  the  exacting  demands  for  the  results  of  ex- 
periments in  various  sections  of  the  country  made  by  those  called  upon  to  encounter 
here  and  there  the  reactionars'  educational  tendencies.  Much  of  this  a^lditional  strain 
in  the  Office  could  have  been  lessoned  if  there  had  been  adequate  means  for  xmblica- 
tiou ;  besides,  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  would  have  been  much  more  widely  diifused, 
and  educators  in  embarrassment  would  have  received  aid  in  their  struggles  to  advance 
public  intelligence  if  the  information  furnished  in  manuscript  form  had  all  been 
printed. 

I  desire  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  for  aid  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  the  Of- 
fice for  the  year  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  oflicers  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Aifairs,  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  yourself  and  the  President. 
I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  very  resx>ectfully,  your  obedient  sc^rvant, 

JOHN  EATON, 

Cammi88ioner, 
Hon.  C.  SCHURZ, 

Secretary  of  the  IfUerior» 
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PBEFATOBT  NOTE. 

The  ioUowing  abatraots  of  edacation  in  the  States  and  Territories  are  derived  from  a  great  variety  of 
■onroea.  First  among  these  come  reports  of  State  ofScials,  saoh  as  State  boards  of  education  and  Biste 
•nperintendents  of  instmction  2  next,  those  of  county  and  city  superintendents,  school  committees,  act- 
ing school  Tiritors,  and  principals  of  State  institutions.  From  these  is  derived  nearly  all  the  informatioa 
g;iven  respecting  elementary  and  special  instruction,  city  school  mtems  and  normal  schools,  and  much 
of  that  relating  to  secondary  schools,  as  the  high  schools  of  the  States  and  cities.  What  concerns  pii- 
▼ate  secondary  schools  is  almost  wholly  from  returns  made  by  the  principals  of  these  to  the  Bureau  of 
JEducaUon,  supplemented  by  catalogues  and  other  documents. 

For  the  matter  relating  to  universities,  colleges,  scientiflc  and  professional  sdiools,  dependence  la 
based  on  the  annual  catuogues  of  these  institutions,  on  occasional  circulars  issued  by  them,  and  on 
■pedal  returns,  made  usually  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  months,  in  reply  to  cironlars  of  inquiry  sent 
tnem  by  the  Bureau. 

In  every  instance,  official  authoritv  only  is  relied  uixm  for  statements  distinctly  and  definitely  made, 
the  printed  catalogues  and  reports  being  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose,  though  sometimes  a  piece  of 
interesting  information  from  other  than  official  sources  may  be  given,  with  a  reference  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  is  derived.  In  such  cases,  however,  the  effort  is  always  made  to  verity  the  statement 
brfore  it  is  oommitted  to  the  press. 

The  matter  derived  from  the  various  souroes  above  indicated  is  Ibrmulated,  in  the  abstracts  of  edno** 
tdon  for  each  State,  substantially  in  aocordance  with  the  schedule  given  below. 

OEKIEBAL  PLAIT  OF  THE  ABSTBACTS. 

L  &tjavncAL  vntMART (a)  School  population  and  attendance. 

(b)  School  districts  and  schools. 

(0)  Teachers  and  teachers'  pay. 

id)  Income  and  expenditure. 
S.  Ofticsm  of  the  Stats  school  stbtkm. 

3.  Elbmsntabx  iNBTBUcnoN (a)  Public  school  svstems,  marking  specially  any- 

thing new  ana  noteworthy. 

4.  Cnr  SCHOOL  stbtsms. 

5.  Tbacokg  OF  tiacbbbs (a)  Normal  schools  and  normal  departments. 

(6)  Teachers' institutes. 

(0)  Teachers'  department  of  educational  journals. 

6.  SxooimART  iKSTBUcnoN (a)  Academies. 

(b)  High  schools. 
.  (0)  Preparatory  schools. 
id)  Business  college 


7.  SuPEBiOB  iNSTBUcnoN (a)  Colleges  for  men,  with  universities. 

(6)  Colleges  for  women. 

&  ScmmFic  All D  PB0FB88I0NAL  xHSTBUcmoH (a)  Training  in  sdentiflo  schools  and  agricnltoral 

colleges. 
0)  Training  in  theology. 
(0)  Training  in  law. 
(d)  Training  in  medicine. 

9.  Sfbcial  iNBTBUcnoN (a)  Deaf,  dumb,  blind,  ^kc 

10.  Educational  oomybhtiohb (a)  Meetings  of  State  associations. 

(6)  Special  meetings  of  teachers,  school  prindpalfli 
and  superintendents. 

IL  NOTKWOBTHT  BKNBFACnONB. 

ISl  Obituakt  rbcobd (a)  Brief  memorials  of  teachers,  superintendentt, 

and  other  promoters  of  education,  deceased 
during  the  year. 

13.  Chisf  Statb  school  OFFiCBBS (o)  State  boards  of  education  or  State  superintend* 

ents. 

The  statistics  furnished  the  Bureau  in  answer  to  its  circulars  of  inquiry,  for  convenience  of  reference 
and  comparison,  are  given  in  tables  at  the  condosion  of  this  volume,  while  summaries  of  these  statistios 
may  be  round  under  their  appropriate  heads  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  Commissioner. 

For  the  general  oourtes  v  mh  which  his  cironlars  nave  been  replied  to,  alike  by  State  and  city  official!, 
by  cdlege  presidents  and  noads  of  schools,  as  well  as  for  documents  additional  to  these  replies,  the  Com- 
miationer  of  Education  here  ■  ith  tenders  nls  cordial  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
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ALABARIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1875-^6, 

and  7-21  for  1876-577) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance 


1675-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Namber  of  school  districts  (d) 

Poblic  schools  reported 

Average  duration  in  days  .... . 


TEACHERS  AND    THEIR  PAY. 


Teachers  in  pablio  schools, 
Average  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . . . . 
Whole  expenditure  on  public  schools. 

PROPORTION  OF  EXPENDITURE. 


Per  capita  of  school  population  .. 

Per  capita  of  enrolment 

Per  capita  of  average  attendance. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUNDk 

Available  school  fund 


a405, 226 
126, 893 


3,088 
80 


3,771 
$22  00 


$337,276 
337,276 


to  57 
0  89 


$350,000 


1876-77. 


369,447 
5141,230 
clOl,  676 


1,700 
4,100 

82 


4,145 
$22  65 


$417, 242 
392,493 


$1  06 

2  78 

3  86 


$360,000 


Increase. 


14,337 


Decrease. 


1,012 
2 


374 
$0  65 


$79,966 
55,217 


$0  49 
1  89 


$10, 000 


35,779 


(From  returns  of  Hon.  Leroy  F.  Box,  State  superintendent  of  education,  for  the  two 
years  indicated.) 

a  Whites,  336,530;  colored,  168,708. 

» Whites,  86,485 ;  colored,  54,745. 

« Whites,  61,584;  colored,  40,099. 

ctThe  township  is  here  the  ordinary  sehool  district,  hnt  parts  of  townships,  ont  off  by  streams  or 
BKNintaios,  snd  slso  incorporated  cities  or  towns  with  3,000  or  more  inhabitants,  may  oonstitate  separate 
school  districts.— (School  laws  of  1876  and  1877.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  educationy  elected  by  the  people  and  commissioned  by  the 
goremor  for  iNierm  of  two  years,  ^  has  the  care  of  providmg  for  a  uniform  and  efficient 
adminiBtration  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
goyemor. 

LOCAL. 

A  eouniif  tuperintendetU  of  educaiUmf  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  has  under  nim  in  each  county  the  general  supervision  of  the  sdiool 
QntenL. 

^iBthereport  of  thisBueanfor  1815  it  was  stated  that  the  term  of  the  saperlnteodsiiey  had  bean 
waflmr  ytmn.  This  was  an  error  Indnoed  by  the  ]aikjga»gp  of  an  old  State  report.  The  tacm  has 
—  -• ftom  the  b^giiming. 

6 
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A  tatcaakw  -ir  jrher  moha  (Aktvy  bik»  jRfizuicIy  i  bosid  of  3  UubIuct  to  caie  ftr  Um 
interpflTs  o{  its  pablic  dcbuulik  she  exLt*ptxonaI  caaci  bcmg  citiM  with  aehool  boaidt 
anpnized  under  apecu&I  Uiw^.. — -.SrhtfUL  law  oi  l^TT,'* 

EX£M£xr ART  rasrsucnoN. 


%  rapors  of  fihtt  pobius  w]uMi»  hATu^c  b««n  pablubed  for  1876-^,  the  BtstiBtieil 
wimmaiy  beibre  ^Tcn  contaixm  4JI  tnir  iimdal  inincmafiion  re^cctiug  comnKm  aehool 
efhuadon  in  the  ofesfie,  exeepi;  whau  relatm  tu  Mobile.  From  this  sammaiy  we  leam 
that  there  warn  an  incicatie  otl^SST  in  chj»  poblitf  whool  enrofanenty  notwithstandiiiff  m 
dhninacioQ  of  35.779  in  che  nonLber  of  voinh  of  school  ige  from  a  contraction  of  tGift 
<tfe  by  two  yean.  The  ninnbtfr  of  poblitf  schools  reported,  too^  incjeaeod  by  1,018; 
thsy  continned  in  seenon  loo^r  by  two  dain»  than  in  the  preceding  year;  there  weie 
374  more  teachers,  with  an  aogxnentation  of  iS5  coon  in  tiie  arezase  of  month^ jpaj; 
whUe  the  receiptB  fi>r  aehooia  were  IT^JMS  in  adrance  of  those  of  lS0fb^6,  ana  the 
erpenditnica  |5a,217  more.  Thrae  ace  ^Tocable  indications^  ahow  a  hffge  nnprore- 
meat  already  reached,  and  aeeai  to  point  10  a  mnch  more  hopefol  eonditkwn  of  ednoa- 
tkmal  a&ira  in  the  near  fhtmww 

cm  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


OMeen,-  The  aehool  sTstem  hefe^  which  includes  by  s^pecial  law  the  ooanty  as  wefl 
as  the  dtjr;  is  under  a  aenool  boaid  of  9  cmamiseiotieray  with  the  eoonty  soperintendent 
as  er  ofllca>  aiembCT  and  trc  aamer .  One<hird  of  the  comndssionetB  are  to  be  changed 
by  eUtetum  erery  two  yean. — (Code  of  1976v  sections  LSS-lSSl.) 

4«sA>rei<ML -Popnlation  at  the  Ufest  retnni  U^^^X  ^<^:  ^^I'll^n^ 
at  that  dale,  ISfiii;  enndment  in  1877,  white  make,  1,016;  colored  males,  9^  white 

females,  l,r:S6;  colored  females,  iBEID — totaU  4^043;  arerage  attendance,  3,7061    CStv 

sehools.  UO;  emuiixy  schools,  42;  teachers  in  the  tomer,  51 ;  in  the  latter,  53;  ezpendi- 

tfires,  t45,4«. 

/Wfi«rp(irffeslsr9.'Of  the  80  city  schools^  5  were  for  colored  pi^b:  of  the  49ooiift- 
try  sebooUy  17  were  also  for  them.  The  adTancement  of  the  pnpili  m  these  selieeis 
is  said  to  hare  been  nrach  beyond  that  of  former  yeara^  In  writing,  espedally,  better 
r#«nlf«  hare  been  obtained  than  at  any  preceding  period. 

In  the  dty  schools  generally,  notwithstanding  the  disadTantage  of  a  short  term,  the 
imrpils  are  reported  to  have  shown  remarkable  soccces  in  penmanship,  arithmettoy  and 
£n|(]iAh  composition.  Qnite  a  nomber  of  papers  of  25  to  30  paces,  i^esented  at  tbe 
written  examiDStions  for  promotion,  had  not  a  single  error  nor  a  olot  or  erasure;  Mid 
this,  too,  thonf^h  tbey  were  written  asainst  time,  with  no  opportnnity  to  copy  or 
remodel.  This  is  believed  to  have  been  lari^ly  due  to  the  foct  that,  instead  of  gram- 
matical dissection  of  sentence^  much  time  has  been  given  to  written  composition  and 
the  bailding  np  of  sentences  after  good  English  modeu. — (Report  of  8upermtmdent  E. 
K.  Dickson  for  187^-^7.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

6TATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  three.  (1)  The  State  Normal  School  at  Floreno^  estab* 
Ushed  by  the  board  ef  edncation  in  187ii,  opened  for  students  in  1873,  and  at  wot  de- 
signed to  prepare  only  white  yonnc  men  for  teaching  in  the  pnblic  schools,  bnt  ao<m 
orderc<l  to  admit  young  women  a&o.  Teachers,  4;  normal  students,  54;  other  atiH 
dents,  83,  in  1876-^.  (2)  The  Lincoln  Normal  University,  at  Marion,  orsanized  in 
1870,  and  meant  to  fomish  the  colored  j^eople  of  the  State  advantages  for  higher  edn- 
cation,  as  well  as  give  special  preparation  for  employment  as  teasers  in  tne  pnbUo 
schools.  Instroctors,  3;  normal  students,  120  in  ld7&-'77.  (3)  The  Normal  School  at 
llnntsville  established  by  the  board  of  education  in  1871,  to  provide  for  training 
teachers  of  colored  schools,  had  in  1877  two  instructors  and  81  pupils,  -mth  an  average 
attendance  of  45.  The  Florence  school  has  a  course  of  3  years;  that  at  Marioni  b^ 
^nuing  at  a  much  lower  point,  one  of  8  years. — (Published  r^K>rt8  and  returns  to 
fitiroau  of  Education.) 

OTHER  KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  anspioes  of  the  American  ^lissionaij  Association  (Congregational)  normal 
departments  have  for  some  years  been  maintained  in  the  following  institutions:  (1) 
Talladeffa  Collie,  Talladeffa.  chartered  in  1869 ;  (2)  Trinity  School,  Athens :  (3)  Emer- 
son Instltiitei  Mobile,  whkh  last  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  its  building  by  fixe  in  1877. 
The  Methodists  also  maintain  at  HuntsviUe  tiie  Rust  Normal  Institute.  All  these  aim 
to  train  young  colored  people  for  successfol  teaching  in  schools  of  their  own  laee 
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THiB  couTse  at  Talladega,  beginning  with  elementary  instruction;  covers  6  years;  that 
«t  the  Host  Institute  and  the  others  is  not  stated.  At  Talladega  and  the  Kust  InsU- 
tete  Tc>cal  and  instrumental  music  enters  into  the  course.  Normal  students  in  all,  at 
laitest  date,  213. — (Published  reports  and  written  returns.) 

TEACHEB8'  mtfl'lTUTJCS. 

The  old  law  requiring  county  superintendents  to  organize  and  hold  annually  conn:^ 
conventions  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  beforehand  K>r  the  delivery  at  such  conven- 
tions  of  lectures  upon  educational  topics,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  fbrmally 
TeSnact«d  either  in  the  code  of  1876  or  in  a  new  act  of  1877  "  to  OT^fanize  Mid  regulate 
a  system  of  nulSlio  instruction. ''  But  that  the  idea  of  such  meetings  was  not  aban- 
doned is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  State  superintendent  of  education  is  direoted^ 
among  other  duties  of  his  annual  visitation  of  the  counties,  '*  to  encourage  and  asdac 
St  organlEing  and  conducting  teachers'  and  superintendents'  in^tates.''^(8ohodl 
law.) 

8EC0NDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  only  r^orted  high  s<^ools  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  fi>r  1877  are 
one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  at  Mobile.  The  numbers  of  pupQs  in  these,  however,*an 
aot  nvon.  Tiom  the  sins'  high  school,  in  which  were  3  teachers,  19  pupOa  gradmattd 
at  me  close  of  the  school  year  1876-T7,  and  2  othem  received  certificates  of  havfj^^ 
passed  through  a  partial  course. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Dicksoaa.) 

FRIVATB  SXCOMBASY  SCHOOLS. 

Many  of  these  i^pear  to  have  been  compelled  to  yield  before  the  adviiBce  of  Iii0 
pnblio  school  system  and  the  con^ued  pressure  of  hard  times.  For  detailed  statistioiB 
of  such  remaining  ones  as  ireport  themselves,  see  Table  Vl  of  the  appendix  and  a  samr 
maiy  of  this  in  the  Report  ox  the  Commissianer  preceding. 

PRWPARATOEY  SCHOOLS  AND  DXPARTMSmnS. 

Talladega  College.  Tallad^a,  remanded  to  the  list  of  prepaxmtoxv  schools  bec4nse 
of  having  no  students  in  coUe^te  classes,  appears  to  be  hardly  maintaining  even  that 
rank,  ito  return  for  1877  presenting  no  indication  that  any  of  ite  236  studente  were 
preparing  for  either  a  classical  or  scientific  collegiate  course. 

Of  the  preparatory  departmente  of  La  Orange  ColUge  and  Spring  Hill  CoUege  there 
is  no  information.  In  that  of  the  State  Acricmturol  Cx>llege  there  were,  at  the  date  of 
tiie  last  retmn,  63  students ;  in  that  of  Howard  College,  35 ;  in  each  ease  under  1  in- 
stmctoor,  ezdnsive  of  those  in  the  ooUegiate  departments.  In  the  last,  25  studsnts 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course  in  college,  and  10  for  a  scientific  course. 

BUSINESS  COLLEGES. 

There  is  m  ''eommercial  school"  in  connection  with  Howard  College,  Marion^  iriHh  S 
instructors.    Studente  in  1876-^,  at  least  16. — (Catalogue  for  1876^.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

CLASSICAL  COLLEGES. 

The  UniversUji  of  Alabama  embraces  in  ito  academic  department  9  separate  schools 
which  are  elecnve.  Each  student,  however,  is  required  to  take  the  studies  of  at  least 
3  schools,  xmless  there  be  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  faculty  that  he  should  not.  There 
are  in  each  school  two  courses  of  instruction:  a  special  one  required  for  graduation  in 
the  school,  and  a  general  one  for  studente  who  propose  to  graduate  in  other  schools. 
The  academic  degrees  are  a.  b.,  graduate  of  a  school,  and  a.  m.,  which  last  requires 
oneyear of  residence  additional  to  the  ordinary  course,  as  well  as  graduation  in  3  scnools. 

The  other  colleges  reporting  their  statistics  for  1876-^  are  SaiUhem  UnivenUjf,  at 
Greensborough,  and  Howard  College,  at  Marion.  Here  the  departments,  courses  of  stody, 
Ac,  appear  to  be  substantially  as  reported  in  1876. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

Sprimg  HiU  CoUege,  near  Mobile,  sends  no  report  for  1877. 

jrar  statistics  of  the  re]^rting  colleges  see  Table  IX  of  appendix,  and  for  those  of  the 
institnlionB  for  superior  mstruction  ot  young  women.  Table  Yin,  with  the  summaries 
of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  latter  class  of  institutions  it  may  bo  said,  however,  that  music,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, French,  and  German  were  teusht  in  nearly  all,  and  that  the  greater  part  had  some 
means  for  chemical  experiment  and  illustration  of  physics. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEMTIFIC. 

At  the  AUSb€aaa  AgHouUwral  and  Mechanical  College,  Auburn,  the  system  is  by  olsMes 
md  ooanes;  the  classes  embracing  1  preparatory  and  4  coU^giate;  the  courses,  (1) 
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agricnltuTe,  (2)  literatuTe,  (3)  science,  (4)  civil  eDffineering,  (5)  sorveyinff,  (6)  buOdiiig 
and  architecture.  The  first  4  of  these  are  termea  regular,  and  lead  eacb.  to  a  desrae 
after  4  years  of  snccessfid  collegiate  study.  The  other  2  are  special,  and  secore  od^  m 
certificate  of  proficiency  after  such  study  as  may  he  necessary  to  complete  them. 
Drawinff  forms  a  re^lar  part  of  the  instruction  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  collegiate 
course;  out  during  the  thinl  and  fourth  years  is  obligatory  only  on  the  students  of  cItU' 
engineering.  Telegraphy  is  also  taught.  Latin  and  Greek  enter  into  the  comae  in 
literature;  Latin,  German,  and  French,  with  some  liberty  of  choice  respecting  jthem, 
into  the  other  3  re^lar  courses.  Instructx)^  here,  8;  students  in  regular  coUegiate 
oonne,  120;  in  partial  courses,  47. — (Catalogue,  1677,  and  return.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

In  theology  some  instruction  is  given  by  President  Murphee  in  the  ''School  of  moml 
science  and  theolo^,"  Howard  Colle^,  and  by  Chancellor  Smith  in  the  ''School  of 
biblical  literature,^  Southern  University.  Talladega  College  also  trains  colored  sta- 
dents  for  the  ministry,  and  reported  18  studeuts  under  2  instructors  in  1877.  No  report 
of  theological  students  at  the  others,  except  of  1  at  Greensborough  in  the  catalogoa 
for  1876-^. 

In  laWf  there  appear  in  the  catalogues  for  1876-77,  besides  the  school  of  law  at  tha 
State  university,  with  2  professors,  a  law  school  at  Howard  College,  with  2  professorial 
chairs,  only  1  being  filled  at  the  time  of  printing;  a  college  of  law  at  the  Southern 
University,  Greensborough,  with  3  professors  and  2  schools,  1  of  common  and  statate 
law,  and  1  of  equity  jurisprudence.  Course  at  the  State  university,  15  months;  at 
Howard,  "may  be  completed  in  one  session '';  at  Greensborough,  not  stated.  Total  of 
legal  instructors,  6;  of  students  at  the  University  of  Alabama,  12,  in  catalogue  for 
1^6-^77:  in  a  return  for  the  fall  term,  23;  in  the  other  colleges,  not  ffiven. 

In  medicine,  we  have  again  the  Medical  College  of  Alabama  at  Mobile,  with  its  3 
years'  course  of  study,  8  instructors,  and  50  students,  and  the  College  of  Meoicine  of  die 
Southern  University,  Greensborough,  with  5  instructors  and  only  1  reported  student. 
Bequirements  for  eraduation:  full  age,  good  character,  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  with 
attendance  on  2  fml  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  one  in  this  college,  or  a  reputable  piao- 
tloe  of  4  yeaiB  and  1  full  course  of  lectures. — (Return  and  catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

AT.AHAMA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND,  TALLADEGA. 

Returns  for  1877  give  6  as  the  number  of  instructors  and  60  as  the  numb<^  of  pupils 
in  the  deaf-mute  department  here :  and  2  as  the  number  of  instructors,  12  as  the  nom^ 
her  of  pupils,  in  the  department  lor  the  blind.  In  the  former,  the  branches  of  study 
attended  to  are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  and 
music;  the  employments  are  boot  making,  cane  seating,  wood  carving,  uroom  maJdng, 
£Ehnning  and  gardening.  In  the  latter,  uie  studies  are  the  ordinary  £ngliah  bianehss 
and  music;  the  employments,  cane  seating  and  chair  and  broom  making. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

[Term,  1876-1878.] 
Hon.  Lkbot  F,  Box,  State  mpmintmdmU  t^tdMMMiont  Momltgonmff, 


ABKANSAS. 


ARKANSAS. 

STATISTICAL  SUMBIARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yoath  of  8choof  age  (6-21) 
BaroUed  in  public  schools  . 
Average  daily  atteDdance. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Hamber  of  school  districts 

Hamber  of  schools 

Knmber  of  school-houses.. 
Coat  oftheee 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Teachers  in  pablic  schools 
Ayerage  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  leoeipts  for  pablic  schools 
Whole  expenditures  for  the  same. 


1875-'76. 


189, 130 
15,890 


1,625 
$365, 315 


461 


$344,074 
119, 403 


1876-77. 


No  returns. 
....do...... 

....do 


No  returns. 

..-.do 

do 

....do 


No  returns. 
....do 


No  returns. 
....do...... 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


OmCEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  hoard  of  oommissioners  of  the  school  fundj  composed  of  the  goTemor,  secretary  of 
state,  and  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  charged  with  the  management 
and  inTestment  of  the  common  school  fund  belonging  to  t£e  State,  and  must  make 
lemi-aimnal  settlements  with  the  State  treasurer. 

A  State  tu^perintendent  of  publio  instruction,  to  be  elected  every  two  years  by  the  peo- 
ple, has  general  supervision  of  all  other  matters  relating  to  the  free  common  schools; 
ana  la  to  make  annual  report  of  them  to  the  governor. 

LOCAL. 

County  examinerSj  one  for  each  county,  are  appointed  by  the  county  court  at  the  first 
session  after  each  general  election,  and  are  to  examine  ana  license  teachers  and  perform 
most  of  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

Boards  of  district  trustees,  3  for  each  school  district  and  one-third  changed  each  year, 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  at  their  August  meeting,  for  care  of  school 
houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  and  local  supervision  and  report  of  schools. — (School 
law  of  1875.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  REPORT. 

The  school  law  of  1875  calls  not  only  for  the  presentation  to  the  governor  of  an  annual 
report  of  everything  relating  to  the  public  schools,  but  also  for  the  publication  of  such 
reports.  But  up  to  the  time  of  sencung  these  sheets  to  the  press  no  report  for  1876-^ 
appears  to  have  been  published,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to  obtain  even  a  statistical 
summary  exhibiting  the  main  facts  as  to  the  State  schools  for  that  year,  though  one  for 
1877-^8  has  been  kindly  forwarded. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

LITTLE  ROCK. 

Offioen* — A  board  of  school  directors  of  6  members,  one-third  liable  to  change  each 
year;  a  board  of  visitors  and  examiners  of  4  members,  and  a  city  superinteifaent  of 
achoola. 


10  REPORT   OF   THE   COMMISSIONER   OF   EDUCATION. 

StatUtytst. — PopulatioQ  in  l-^O.  12J3S>:  estimated  present  popoUtiony  17,000.  Tonth 
4^  school  a^f:  (rV21  ^  fj.AfU:  estimated  nomlwr  between  6  and  16^  the  practical  scIioqI 
age.  4.200;  enroILeti  in  public  achook.  IJXO^  of  whom  ozdyd5  were  over  16;  average 
dailj  attendance.  I.l2i9,  an  inereaae  of  203  for  the  year  1S76-T7 ;  nmnber  of  days  of 
withfioL  180 ;  nomber  in  which  achoul  wa*  tanght,  170.  Tcachen,  27,  exclnsive  of  saper- 
intendent ;  expenditures,  $12,068. 

JdiUikmml  pirtiemlan. — The  aehools  are  divided  into  pdmary.  intermediate,  grammar, 
and  faig^each  ci  these  diTiaiooa  having  3  |;rade«.  wiui  a  regolarly  arranged  oomae  of 
atody.^'the  year  past  is  said  by  the  sapenntendent  to  have  been  markea  by  enooor- 
agiDg  progress  in  discipline  and  methods  of  teaching  thvoo^ioat  the  echoolB,  and  by 
special  a^anee  in  the  junior  class  in  the  hi^  school,  whi<%  was  carried  through  a 
tnoroogh  review  of  elementary  studies  in  which  it  was  foond  deficient.  Two  of  the 
schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  one  of  these  is  taught  qoite  socecedhlly  by  colored 
teacheriL  whose  work  is  considered  bv  the  superintendent  quite  as  good  as  that  in  cor- 
responding grades  of  the  other  school,  where  white  teachers  are  employed.  In  all  the 
schools  corporal  punidmient  is  discoiuraged;  is  only  resorted  to  where  milder  measures 
will  not  avaU;  and  is  not  allowed  to  be  administered  till  the  day  after  the  commission 
of  the  offence,  that  unreasonable  anger  may  have  time  to  cool  ana  that  the  parents  ma^ 
be  consulted.  The  consequence  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  cases  of  severe  disci- 
pline. The  board  of  examiners  says  that  especially  gratiihpng  care  is  taken  to  gnrand 
the  pupils  wen  in  those  elementary  studies  which  are  the  uNmdation  of  all  edneatioiL 
and  that  reasons  as  well  as  rules  for  operations  are  distinctly  gfren. — (Report  far  1677^) 


THE  TRAJ^HD^'G  OF  TEAC 


STATS  NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Aiyning  to  Utilize  to  the  utmost  the  teaching  force  of  her  State  Industrial  nniverBity 
at  FayetteviUe,  Arkansas  established  in  connection  with  it  a  p«pnr?^^  department,  to 
furnish  a  thorouff h  course  of  instruction  for  whites  desirinf  to  teach  in  the  public  schools. 
The  training  and  course  of  study  in  this  department,  the  latter  extending  through  fbor 
years,  are  partly  academic  and  partly  normaL  The  former  is  attended  to  in  the  other 
departments  of  the  university,  the  work  in  methods,  theory,  and  art  of  teaching  being 
reserved  for  the  normal  department.  Drawing  and  vocal  uid  instrumental  musio  foim 
a  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the  university,  while  a  chemical  laboratory  and 
apparatus  for  illustrating  physics  add  their  advantages  to  those  afforded  by  a  small 
museum  of  natural  history,  a  library  of  about  700  volumes,  and  a  model  school  for  train- 
ing in  the  methods  and  art  of  teaching.  Diplomas  are  given  to  those  who  complete  the 
course.  Number  of  resident  instructors,  including  those  of  the  other  departments,  12; 
normal  students,  41;  normal  graduates,  5. — (Report  of  the  umversity  and  return  lor 
1876-^.) 

As  the  above  mentioned  department  was  meant  only  for  white  students,  a  branch  of 
it  was  opened  in  September,  1875,  at  Pine  Bluff,  on  the  Arkansas  Biver,  to  afiTord  the 
colored  teachers  of  the  State  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  more  thorou^  work 
in  the  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own  race.  It  is  under  the  same  board  of  trusteet 
as  the  other,  and  is  governed  by  the  same  rules ;  affords  accommodations  for  more  than 
100  studento,  and  reports  27  male  and  28  female  normal  students  under  1  resident  in- 
structor, with  pupil  assistants,  and  13  students  licensed  and  teaching  school  during 
vacation.  The  course  is  4  years.  Drawing  is  taught  both  separately  and  in  coi^uno* 
tion  with  every  other  branch  where  it  is  applicable.  Vocal  musio  forms  a  i>art  of  this 
daily  training.  Instrumental  music  is  optional. — (Circular  of  school  and  return  for 
1876-77.) 

ANOTHER  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

An  institution  entitled  the  Pine  Bluff  Graded  Sdiool,  wiih  normal  d^mrtment,  ax»par> 
ently  receiving  some  aid  both  from  the  public  school  fund  and  the  American  Missionarr 
Association,  reports  35  normal  students  for  1877,  of  whom  9  received  teachers'  certifi- 
cates and  engaged  in  tctoching.  Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  with  drawing  in  line 
and  perspective,  was  taught ;  some  apparatus  for  illustration  of  physics  was  possesaed, 
and  the  normal  students  were  taught  m  the  graded  school  for  practice.— (Return.) 

TKACHEB8'   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  of  1976  requires  that  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall 
hold  a  teachers'  institute  annually  in  each  Juoicial  district  of  the  State,  to  be  called  m 
normal  district  institute.  He  is  to  arxange  the  programme  for  each  institute  and  pr^ 
side  at  it  in  person,  though  if  he  should  nil  to  be  present  the  assembled  teacherrmay 
organize  and  hold  the  institute. 

County  examiners  are  also  to  hold  institutes  for  their  reBi>ective  counties,  but  in  casa 
of  inability  to  attend  in  any  instance,  may  appoint  some  smtable  person  to  pezfimm 
the  duty. 
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THe  ArkauAas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  indicates  that  both  State  and 
Gonnly  officers  are  attending  to  this  important  duty. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  high  school  at  Little  Rock  is  the  only  one  in  the  State  of  which  any  full  account 
is  cpTen.  It  has  a  course  of  three  years,  is  said  by  the  city  superintendent  to  have  been 
well  taught,  to  bo  in  prosperous  condition,  and  to  afford  the  basis  for  a  strong  high  school, 
with  the  bosinning  of  a  systematic  classification  of  the  same.  The  cumculum  is  not 
yet  as  complete  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  school  officers  prefer  to  wait,  advancing 
slowly  but  surely  toward  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  condition.  In  the  autimm  of 
1876  the  study  of  Latin  and  German,  which  had  been  required,  was  made  optionaL 
The  result  was  an  almost  entire  failure  o  i  the  pupils  to  take  that  work,  and  |he  study 
of  these  languages  was  consequently  droj;^/ed  till  it  should  be  again  made  obligatory. 
The  board  of  visitors  recret  this,  thinking  that  there  can  be  no  high  school  course 
worthj  of  the  name  in  which  these  studies  are  not  included. — (City  report  fbr  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  jfoU  statistics  of  private  schools  for  secondarv  training,  and  preparatory  depart- 
a«nta  of  colleges,  see  Tables  YI^  YII,  and  IX  in  the  appeiraiz  and  the  summarise  of 
them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  coUegee  which  report  for  1876-/77  are  Arkansas  College,  Bateeville :  Cane  Hill 
College,  Bloomsborough ;  Judson  University,  Judsonia,  and  »t.  John's  College,  Little 
Rock.  AU  report  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  and  have  students  in  both, 
OEoept  Judson  Umversity,  which  was  not  opened  until  1875,  and  has  as  yet,  besides 
tiie  preparatory,  only  9  students  in  irregular  courses.  All  these  oollegies  excejit  St. 
John's  are  open  to  both  sexes,  and  of  the  14  graduates  of  1877  at  Arkansas  and  Cane 
Hill  Coll^pes  who  received  the  degree  of  ▲.  b.,  8  were  women. — (Returns  to  tiie  Bureau 
of  Education.) 

For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Arkansas  Industrial  University,  at  Fayette^dlle,  serving  as  the  agricultural  and 
mechanical  coUe^  of  the  State,  embraces  a  college  of  general  science  and  ^neral  liter- 
sfcmn ;  one  of  ensmeering :  one  of  commerce ;  also  normal  and  preparatory  departments. 
Ftovision  is  macfo  for  23o  State  beneficiaries,  and  an  eqiial  numoer  of  non-pay mg  normal 
students,^  and  both  sexes  are  admitted.  The  beneficiaries  are  selected  among  the  dif- 
flerent  counties,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  and  are  entitled  to  4  years'  firco  tuition, 
•eadi  of  the  courses,  except  the  preparatory,  covering  that  period.  By  recent  action  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  all  male  benenciaries  who  are  hereafter  appointed  will  be  required 
to  take  a  course  in  agriculture  and  mechanics,  ''with  penmssion  to  select  such  other 
studies  as  oircumstances  may  allow."  An  experimental  farm  has  been  provided  con- 
tignons  to  the  university.  Agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  will  be  more  fully  taught, 
it  is  stated,  when  many  of  the  young  men  shall  have  become  better  grounded  in  the 
rudiments  of  general  knowledge. — (Catalogue  for  1876  and  announcement  for  1876-^77.) 
A^pregate  of  students  in  the  4  years'  course,  according  to  return,  253;  students  in  par- 
tiMoourses,  3;  graduate  students,  3;  professors  and  instructors,  12. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

It  appears,  from  such  information  as  has  come  to  hand,  that  there  are  no  legal,  theo- 
logical, or  medical  schools  in  Arkansas. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTIpN. 

ABKAN8A8  DBAF-MUTE  INSTITUTE,  UTTLB  ROCK. 

This  institntion  was  organized  in  1868,  and  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  govern- 
ment. In  1876-77,  it  hadB3  pupils  under  the  instruction  of  3  teachers.  No  employments 
4tfe  tao^t.  The  course  of  study  embraces  histoiy,  grammar^  composition^  arithmetic. 
tSP^^ff^V^J)  philosophy,  writing,  and  drawing.    In  &e  ''American  Annals  of  the  Dear 

*  A  wittton  retain,  however,  givei  100  as  the  number  of  State  echolarBhlpa,  and  ttatee  that  there  an 
«o  ottier  ftee  aeholanhips. 
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ftiMi  Dumb"  for  jAnaary,  ISTS,  it  wa«  stated  that  Mrs.  Carathen,  'widow  of  the  late 
lamented  principal,  had  returned  to  the  institution  as  matron,  and  that  the  sgImwI  was 
ID  as  flooriahing  a  condition  as  the  embanasaed  state  of  its  finances  would  allow. — 
(Betom,  ld77.) 

ARKANSAS  rSSTTTCTE.  FOR  THE  BLIXD,  UTTLE  ROCK. 

There  have  been  119  pupils  under  instruction  here  since  the  foundation  of  the  achooL 
Its  present  number  is  32;  teachers  and  other  officers.  7.  All  the  branches  of  a  conmioii 
schniil  education,  with  gymnastics  and  music,  are  taught,  besides  certain  employmentiL 
such  as  broom  and  mattress  making,  seating  of  chairs,  sewing,  knitting,  and*  baakei 
making. — (Betum,  1877.) 

EDUCATIOXAL  COXVENTIOXS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

A  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher  of 
Octo>)er,  1877,  is  the  only  one  that  has  reached  the  Bureau.  This  report  notes  the  bb- 
sembling  of  the  members  in  Little  Rock,  August  29,  State  Superintendent  Tlill  being 
pTPttent  as  chairman,  and  the  other  officers,  witfone  exception,  answering  to  their  names; 
out  the  number  of  members  present  is  not  given,  nor  is  there  any  account  of  the  pio- 
eeeflings  of  the  meeting  beyond  the  appointment  of  a  delegation  to  the  National  ^In- 
catinnal  Association,  the  election  of  a  new  set  of  officers  for  ISTT-'Td,  the  nomination  of 
a  committee  to  report  on  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  and  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
expressive  of  approval  of  Superintendent  Hill  and  of  readiness  to  coox>erate  witiii  him  in 
his  work. 

It  was  thought  best  by  the  board  of  councillors  to  defer  a  meeting  for  discussioni  that 
was  to  have  been  held  in  November,  till  some  time  in  the  summer  of  1878. 

OTHER  EDUCATIONAL  MEETINGS. 

In  the  Arkansas  department  of  the  Eclectic  Teacher  there  appeared  during  1877  vazioiis 
notices  indicative  of  the  holding  of  county  teachers'  institutes  and  the  normal  inistitates 
required  by  law  to  be  held  annually  in  each  judicial  district  of  the  State.  There  WM^ 
however,  no  such  report  of  the  instructions  at  these  meetings  as  to  call  for  fhrther  note 
of  them  than  this  brief  paragraph. 

CIUEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE. 

[Term.  1876-1880.] 
Hon.  Jambs  L.  Dbstok,  Otat*  luperintendsnt  qfputUe  inttruetion^  LiUU  Bock, 
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GAIilFOBNIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  ase  (5-17) 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  sohools 

Ayemge  nomber  beloDgiog 

Aycrage  daily  atteodance 

Ber  cent,  of  this  on  aYera«;e  belooging . . 

Children  in  priyate  schools 

Children  5-17  in  no  sohools 

Mongolian  children  in  sohools 

Neno  ohildren  in  schools 

Ihuan  children  in  schools 


DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Komber  of  school  districts 

Districts  with  good  accommodations 

Districts  with  snfiScient  grooDds 

Districts  with  well  improved  grounds  .. 
Districts  with  well  yentilated  schools. .. 
Districts  with  well  furnished  schools  . .. 

Districts  with  good  apparatus 

Distriots  maintaining  schools  less  than 

eight  months. 
Districts    maintaining     schools    eight 

months  or  more. 

Number  of  first  grade  schools 

Number  of  second  grade  schools 

Number  of  third  grade  schools 

Number  of  all  gr£ies(&) 

New  school-hoQses  erected 

Average  length  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


1875-76. 


Number  of  male  teachers 

Nomber  of  female  teachers 

Whole  number 

Teaching  in  one  school  more  than  a  year 

Attended  county  institutes 

Taking  educational  Journals 

Graduates  of  State  Normal  School 

Qraduates  of  other  State  normal  schools 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts  for  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  schools. 


184,787 

al26,220 

91,784 

83,391 

.89 

14,625 

43,023 

383 

744 

283 


1,742 

1,410 

1,529 

656 

1,594 

804 

488 

913 

794 

964 
817 
556 

2,337 
99 

143.8 


1,129 

1,853 

2,982 

329 

1,298 

780 

254 

272 

$85  00 

68  15 


$3, 302, 604 
d2, 858, 601 


1876-77. 


200,067 

al35,335 

97,527 

89,539 

.91 

15,344 

49,035 

266 

735 

294 


Increase. 


15,280 

9,115 

5,743 

.  6, 148 

.02 

719 

6,012 


11 


Decreaseii 


117 
9 


1,828 

86 

4 

107 

1,414 

1,636 
659 

3 

1,060 

534 

785 
488 
652 

1,134 

914 
983 
627 
o2,524 
122 
145.2 

1,184 

l,9a3 

3,167 

432 

1,819 

820 

282 

328 

$83  78 

69  68 

♦3, 610, 163 
d2, 749, 730 

19 

261 

340 

50 

166* 

71 

187 
23 

1.4 

55 

130 

185 

103 

521 

40 

28 

56 

* 

$1  22 

tl  53 

$307,559 

V*  "'^ 

"$i08,"87i 

•  The  total  enrolment,  vrobably  inclnding  doplioates  and  perhaps  nome  beyond  the  sohool  age,  as  well 
as  tboae  in  private  aohoole,  is  given  as  140,468  in  lC>75-*76  and  148,656  in  1876-^77. 

6  The  fliBt  grade  here  inclades  grammar  and  high  schools;  the  seoond,  intermediate  schools ;  the 
third,  primaries,  In  foar  divisions. 

e  The  soperintendent*s  figures  are  2,485;  perhaps  excluding  high  schools. 

tf  In  addition  to  these  expenditures  there  appear  elsewhere  n>r  county  institutes,  county  boards  of 
CBaminatioD,  postage,  stationery,  ».c.,  $17,429  Lo  1875-'76,  and  $19,179  in  1876-'77,  making  the  absohite 
total  •zpeoditiixa  for  those  years  $2,876,030  and  $3,766,909. 
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Statistioal  iummary — Continaed. 


KZPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA. 

Coet  of  taition  for  each  papil  on  enrol- 
ment. 
Cost  of  tuition  for  each  papil  on  arer- 

ago  attendance. 
Cost  of  taition  for  each  papil  on  daily 

attendance. 
Whole  cost,  inclading  carrent  expenses : 

On  enrolment 

On  average  attendance 

On  doily  attendance 


VALUATION  OP  SCHOOL  PBOPEKTY. 


Sites,  bnildings,  and  f amitnre 

School  libraries 

School  apparatus 


Total  yalnatioB 


1875-76. 


tl4  12 
21  62 
23  79 


17  21 
26  35 
28  99 


$5, 369, 984 
173. 213 

88,299 


5, 631, 496 


1876-77. 


115  06 
22  04 
24  00 


18  24 
26  68 
29  06 


$5, 617, 917 
207,336 
107,990 


5,933,243 


Increase. 


$0  94 
42 
21 


1  03 

33 
07 


$247,933 
34,123 
19,691 


301, 747 


Decrease. 


(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  8.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  public  inatme* 
tion,  for  the  two  yeais  above  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 

A  Slate  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  people  every  4  yean,  ham 
supervision  of  the  public  scliools  of  the  State,  with  the  duty  of  visitation  of  tlwin  and 
of  uiennial  report  respecting  them.  He  is  also  trustee  of  State  schools  for  special  traia- 
ins  and  visitor  of  all  incorporated  literary  institutions.    He  is  allowed  a  deputy. 

A  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendcut,  and  the 
superintendents  of  6  central  counties,  has  power  to  prescribe  a  course  of  studies  fortlie 

Sublio  schools,  with  a  uniform  series  of  text  books,  except  for  the  city  and  county  of 
an  Francisco;  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  for  district  school  libraiies,  and  to  grant  and 
revoke  for  cause  life  diplomas  to  teachers. 

A  State  board  of  examiners,  composed  of  the  State  superintendent  and  4  professional 
teachers  appointed  by  him,  recommends  to  the  State  board  highly  approved  teachers 
for  its  life  diplomas,  and  grants  to  others,  according  to  their  a^icertainod  qualificatioiifl^ 
diplomas  for  two,  tliree,  lour,  and  six  years. 

LOCAL. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  chosen  by  the  people  every  2  years,  have  the  usual 
visitorial  and  supervisory  duties  of  such  officers. 

aty  boards  of  education,  chosen  by  the  citizens  imdcr  local  laws,  have  general  over- 
sight of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  cities;  while  county  and  city  boards  of 
examiners  examine  teachers  for  the  county  and  city  schools,  granting  diplomas  valid 
in  their  respective  fields  for  one,  two,  and  throe  years. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  people  of  their  districts  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third 
bein^  changed  each  year,  care  for  the  schools  and  school-houses  of  the  districts  for 
which  they  are  elected. — (School  laws  of  1870  and  1874.) 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  one  now  serves  as  deputy  superintendent  of 
public  instruction. 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  summary  of  statistics  given  by  State  Superintendent  Carr  and  condensed  in  the 
table  on  a  preceding  page  shows  that  the  enrolment  in  the  schools  has  kept  fair  pace 
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with  the  increase  of  school  population :  that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  school  ha(» 
increased  in  larger  i>roportion  than  the  average  number  belonging,  and  has  gained 
Bomewhat  on  the  increase  of  non-attendants  at  any  school ;  that  there  is  a  gain,  too,  in 
the  number  of  schools  with  good  accommodations,  sufficient  grounds,  and  terms  of  eight 
months  or  more ;  that  although  the  list  of  first  grade  schools  nas  somewhat  diminished, 
that  of  the  second  grade  has  been  enlarged  in  more  than  triple  measure  beyond  such 
diminntion;  and  that,  with  higher  receipts  for  school  purposes,  ihe  expenses  have  been 
kept  below  the  income  through  economy  in  buildins. 

There  is  only  one  thing  vmich  looks  unfavorable, -viz,  that,  while  the  number  of 
teachers  has  increased,  there  seems  from  the  "figures  to  bo  a  considerable  decrease  of 
certificated  one«,  whicli  would  indicate  deterioration  in  quality  beyond  the  gain  in 
names.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  says,  on  page  3  of  his  report:  "It 
is  believed  that  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  State  have  the  teachers  been  as  well 
qualified,  or  more  earnest  and  zealous  in  their  work.'' — (State  report.) 

KINDESGARTEN. 

Three  of  these  schools,  one  at  Brooklyn,  one  at  Los  Angeles,  and  one  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, reported  32  children  under  training  in  1877,  with  1  instructor  in  each  school,  and 
the  usual  results,  viz,  quickened  percex>tion,  improved  sense  of  beauty  and  order,  and 
the  getting  of  profitable  study  out  of  apparent  play.  The  school  at  Los  Angeles,  sub- 
sequently to  the  return  made,  was  removed  to  Oakland. 

VACATION  SCHOOLS. 

As  yeiy  many  children  have  to  remain  in  cities  during  the  long  vacation  of  the 
achools,  Sopi^intendent  Carr  soggesta  that,  to  keep  these  usefhlly  employed,  vge§Jb}on 
schooleLihcMild  be  established,  ounering  i^m  the  ordinary  term  schools  both  m  the 
w^SaSies  pursued  and  the  methods  resorted  to.  He  would  have  them  arranged  on  the 
half-time  principle  in  order  to  benefit  the  greatest  number,  and  would  make  them  give 
training  in  industrial  pursuits.  For  instance,  a  ^Is'  school  oT^eWing  could,  he  thinks^ 
teso  arfftngied  as  to  cover  elementary  exercises  m  needlework,  cutting  ana  designing 
of  patterns,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine  for  more  advanced  scholars.  These  in- 
■tmctions  could,  he  conceives,  be  accompanied  with  illustrated  lessons  and  lectures  on 
materials;  for  boys  he  would  have  industrial  drawing,  exercises  in  the  use  of  tools  and 
Tiae  workiSr  He  bases  these  suggestions  partly  on  the  inherent  propriety  of  doing  some- 
tfdng  towards  a  fuller  training  of  children  now  left  largely  to  tne  edncation  of  the 
atieetBj.  partly  on  the  expediency  of  fostering  the  present  drift;  towards  a  more  practi- 
eal  and  industrial  edncation,  and  finds  encouragement  to  urge  the  matter  in  the  fact 
tiiiat  vacation  schools,  in  some  measure  of  this  character,  have  been  maintained  at 
Frovidence.  R.  I.,  witn  a  very  considerable  measure  of  success.  In  these  schooU — aa 
mentioned  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875,  p.  379 — much  oral 
loBtraction  was  imparted  as  to  the  names  and  uses  of  the  various  products  of  agricult- 
me  and  manufactures  as  well  as  of  those  which  constitute  the  main  elements  of  com- 
merce.— (State  report) 

FREE  TEXT  BOOKS  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  view  of  the  advantages  that  have  been  found  in  Eastern  cities  from  a  supply  of 
free  text  books  to  pupils  in  the  public  schools — such  as  diminution  of  expense,  securing 
uniformity,  aiding  better  classification  of  the  pupils,  and  leading  to  increased  atten£ 
ance — Superintendent  Carr  favoi-s  the  adoption  of  this  plan  in  Califomia.  And  as 
there  ia  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  it  in  the  school  law,  he  suggests  that  any  district 
which  may  choose  to  do  so  should  go  forward  and  supply  free  text  books  for  its  schools. — 
(State  report) 

QUALITY  OF  EDUCATION  TO  BE  GIVEN. 

In  eommon  with  several  superintendents  of  instruction  whom  he  quotes,  Superintend- 
ent Carr  evidently  leans  to  the  belief  that  there  have  been  for  some  time  too  many 
atndies  in  tiie  schools  and  too  much  merely  theoretical  instruction,  to  the  neglect  of  the 
practical,  the  industrial,  and  the  moral.  He  therefore  urges,  with  these  gentlemen, 
and  largely  in  their  words,  that  there  should  be  a  concentration  of  the  pupi&'  work  on 
fewer  snbrfecta,  and  these  of  a  more  practical  and  useful  kind ;  that  the  effort  should 
he  to  have  each  of  these  completely  mastered  before  it  is  passed  away  from;  that  draw- 
ing, with  a  view  to  industrial  pursuits,  should  be  among  the  subjects  studied ;  and  that 
good  inorala  and  good  manners,  not  taught  at  aU  to  many  children  in  their  homes, 
■hoold,  fixr  the  suety  and  well  being  or  the  State,  bo  taught  systematically  by  the 
teacbecB  in  her  acbooiB. 
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Statistical  summary — Continaed. 


KZPEN'DITUKK  PKK  CAPITA. 

Coet  of  tuition  for  each  papil  ou  enrol- 

meut. 
Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  on  aver- 
ago  attendance. 
Cost  of  tuition  for  each  pupil  on  daily 

attendance. 
Whole  cost,  including  current  expenses: 

On  enrolment 

On  average  attendance 

Ou  daily  attendance 

VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PBOPERTY. 

Sites,  bnildingB,  and  furniture 

School  libraries 

School  apparatus 

Total  valuatioB 


1875-76. 


114  12 
21  G2 
23  79 


17  21 
26  35 
28  99 


|5, 369, 984 
173, 213 
88,299 


5, 631, 490 


1876-77. 


$15  06 
22  04 
24  00 


18  24 
26  68 
29  06 


15,617,917 
207,336 
107,990 


5,933,243 


Increase. 


90  94 
42 
21 


1  03 
33 
07 


$247,933 
34,123 
19,691 


301,747 


Deoreaw. 


'1 


■^1 


(From  biennial  report  of  Hon.  Ezra  S.  Carr,  State  superintendent  of  pablio 
tion,  for  the  two  years  above  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  ST8TEK. 

GENERAL. 

A  Slate  superintendent  of  public  in»tntctionf  elected  by  the  people  eycoty  4  yaan,  hafl 
supervision  of  the  public  8i*liCK)ls  of  the  State,  with  the  duty  of  TinteUon  of  thBm  an«f 
of  biennial  report  respecting  them.  He  is  also  trustee  of  State  aduwlfl  ftr  ■pedal  train, 
iug  and  visitor  of  all  incorjiorated  literaiy  institutions.    He  is  allowed  a  depaty. 

A  State  board  of  education.  coui|>osed  of  the  govemor,  State  saperintondent,  aim  f  - 
superintendents  of  6  central  counties,  has  power  to  prescribe  aoonne  of  aliidioa  w 
puulic  sc'h(K>lB,  with  a  uniform  series  of  text  booki^  except  for  the  dty  and  con  - 
ban  Francisco;  to  adopt  a  list  of  books  for  district  school  librariea^  and  to  gi'.< 
revoke  for  cause  life  diplouuiH  to  teachers. 

A  State  board  of  examiners^  composed  of  the  State  saperintendent  and  4  ]•< 
teachers  ap^Kiiuted  by  him,  recommends  to  the  State  board  ]ii|^i]y  appro^ 
for  its  life  diplomas,  and  grants  to  others,  according  to  their  aeoertainea  qi- 
diplomas  for  two,  tlu^e,  lour,  and  six  years. 

LOCAI* 

County  Muperintendents  of  schools,  chosen  by  the  people  emy  8  yvw. 
visitorial  and  8uiK>r>'i80iy  duties  of  such  officers. 

City  boards  of  education,  chosen  by  the  dticena  nnder  local  la'w  ^ 
si^ht  of  the  school  systems  of  their  respective  cities;  while  conn 
examiners  examine  teachers  for  the  county  and  city  sdiools,  gr 
in  thrir  respective  fields  for  one,  two,  and  three  years. 

DiMirirt  trustees,  chosen  by  the  iieoplo  of  their  difltricts  for  t' 
beiu*<r  i'haujiced  each  year/care  ror  the  schools  and  school-' 
wliich  they  are  electe<l. — (School  laws  of  1870  and  1874.) 

Women  are  eligible  to  school  offices,  and  one  nowBervc}: 
public  instruction. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCT 

GKXKUAL  COXPlTIi'-^ 

The  summary  of  statistics  given  by  State  Su]>«i  ^ 
table  on  a  prece^ling  i)ag:e  shows  th.at  the  onn^li!:' 


*»~<-ft,^ 


■HI 


-■v« 
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•n  (Inring  good 
.  •.  i(:«. —  (Jlepuri 

'iiij,  bcsidcH  tho 

Is,  1*20;  public 

T  study,  l,tJy:J; 

i.  appaix'utly  for 


MTids  at  San  Joft6, 

:'»riMM>fthc  Stato. 

:•'  an  cleniontary 

>ip1oma8  entir'lin<; 

•  i  to  thnHC  students 

.M*d  n»,]>ort  lor  lh«? 

•nnal  courst's,  with 

I  I'M  that  during  tlit^ 

•  liuratory :  rosidout 

•J  years'  course.     Of 

and  vooal  nniHic  anj 

«»f  a  library  of  l.dT'i 

or  the  illustration  of 

sj'hool  in  which  thoy 

•.»f  toacliiug. —  (Uoport 


I  Is'  high  Rchool  of  ^un 
i'hti  report  of  the  Stat«* 
lie  thinkM  that  siniiiar 

•  hi'Ri  for  the  schools. 

•  -.  r.nuna  Marwedel  lirsi  at 
i'tcd  4  nonual  Htiidents  lor 

1 11^  and  vocal  music  ontcriMl 

-.  tttachers*  instit.ute«  of  thret* 

>    (MKiuty  Buperintendcnls  and 

1  hcstfi  become  leniiM>rary  nor- 

"'  :4  w  i  t  h  met  hods  of  teac  h  i  ng  and 

■*^  .i-iit  of  tea«'lu'r»  iw  res\iectH  such 

i  and  ld7G-77. — (JStat<5  report  and 

iiublisher,  8tart<»<l  at  San  Francisco 
.  education  and  jiromising  to  reniicr 
.  oast.    Its  title  it)  The  Pacific  School 

^  _  I  lilJCTION. 

'  •  i  scnooM. 

■—  ..  .  •  gainst  tlu.s  class  of  institutions,  the  supor- 

fhc  right  of  the  State  and  of  municipal  gov- 

•»t  legiilly  distinguishable  from  the  right  ti> 

*""  't  exist  because  of  a  well  founded  chiim  ou 

''.*.f  this  education  is  u<»t  a  fixed  quantity,  to  bo 
*  "  uich  succeeds  it :  the  *' common  sclionliug  "  of 

f.quately  fitting  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for 
'I  for  liigh  KcluNils  now  is  far  more  g«'neral  thnMigh- 
^  demaiul  for  elementary  schools  half  a  century  ago  ^ 

4  .va-i  .ntiw*  -a^  '  snch  liigli  sch(M)ls  \»  necessarv  to  the  welfare  of  tho 

iM-  \»>  ua**  •=•■  -      -  '"^     greed  or  sectarian  ambition. 

iij«-   vitii  n  'f'       '  '*''^^  seho<d8  are  exnensive,  he  says  their  co«t  is  trifiing 

fiiH*'.  iij«»r«Ar  *.     ^'  ■''**'*  vice+4  whii'h  they  help  us  to  suppress:  and  that, 

^oul'..  !••     *-    -T  'y  ^*^^  their  ccnjt,  increafciing  the  pi-oductive  power  of  a 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 


In  San  FranciBoo,  a  board  of  education  of  12  monibors^  elected  biennially  by  the  tnm>- 

Slo,  with  a  superintendent  T who  may  have  a  deputy),  alno  biennially  chosen ;  in  Son 
osd,  a  boanl  of  2  members  m)m  each  ward,  with  a  superintendent;  in  both,  boardBof 
ezamiucrs  for  proof  and  certification  of  the  qualifications  of  persons  pro][>osing  to  teach ; 
in  Stockton,  also,  a  board  of  education  and  of  examinatiou,  with  a  superintendent. — 
(School  law  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 

Popnlaiion. 

Children   of 
school  age. 

Enrolment 

Arerage  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Ezpenditun. 

San  Francisco  .*. 

San  Jois6 

Stockton 

0301,030 

9,009 

15,000 

553.810 
3,271 
3,011 

c37,286 

da,  114 

J,  693 

24,899 
1,379 
1,523 

633 
43 
34 

1733,394 
74,478 
38^044 

a  Estimated. 

b  This  is  the  number  of  State  school  age  (.V17)  entitled  to  draw  pablio  money.    The  number  of  eltj 
school  age  (6-17)  entitled  to  attend  city  schools,  was  49, 404. 
e  Besides  6,984  in  private  and  church  schools. 
d  Besides  694  in  private  schoola 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAIIS. 

San  Francisco, — According  to  a  tabic  of  claasificntion  and  attendance,  the  schoola 
hen^  consist  of  2  high,  14  grammar,  25  primary,  1  evening,  1  model  school,  and  9  nn- 
clnAsiiied.  The  gratles  below  the  liigh  nehools  are  7.  Sujierintendent  Bolander  says 
that  the  year  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  a  reduction  of  rhematorial  to  be  studied  from 
text  books  having  given  teaohei-s  more  time  for  explanations  and  a  bettor  pre8ent.itioii 
of  the  subject  matt<.'r  of  lessons,  while  the  principles  uuderlyiug  object  lessons  have 
been  better  adliered  to  and  applied.  There  has  been  less  memorizing,  more  training  in 
the  liabit  of  observati(m,  and  in  the  proper  exj)re8Hion  of  ideas.  In  arithmetic  the  bnr- 
d4*u  has  been  lightened,  the  whole  work  in  the  lower  grades  being  ma4le  to  consist  of  a 
thorough  treatment  of  the  numbers  from  1  to  25.  In  the  same  grades  a  careful  atten- 
ticm  to  penmanship  has  been  pnxluctivo  of  most  favorable  results.  In  drawing  and 
music  kindred  i)rogre«s  has  been  secured.  In  geography,  natural  philosophy,  physiol- 
ogy, and  the  art  of  reading,  the  effort  has  been  to  get  nd  of  neeilless  tecluiical  dotailB, 
aud  have  the  substance  of  things  well  understood;  the  theory  being  that  the  tnio  work 
of  tliA  schools  is  not  to  teach  everything  in  all  the  text  books  used,  but  to  discipline  the 
miud  and  store  it  with  the  most  ust^ful  knowledge.  And  this  knowledge  is  held  to  be 
not  merely  a  grasp  of  certain  facts,  but  also  of  the  princi]>les  which  underlie  all  facts 
ami  are  apx>Iical)lo  to  great  multitudes  of  cases. 

The  deputy  8uperint<;ndent  argues  for  a  system  of  free  text  books  as  greatly  better 
than  the  i)resent  syst^^m  of  purchase  by  those  able  to  buy  and  free  supply  to  those  only 
who  i)rofeRs  indii^cmcc*.  He  also  says  that  in  several  schools  where  there  was  a  great 
pressure  for  admission  into  the  lowest  grades,  the  experiment  has  been  trie<l  or  half 
day  cliisse^s,  one  set  of  children  coming  m  the  morning  and  another  in  the  afternoon. 
In'spite  of  considerable  opposition  from  parent*  who  Avanted  their  children  to  be  taken 
care  of  during  the  whole  day,  the  ex])eriment  worked  well,  and,  according  to  the  tc«- 
tunonyof  both  principal  and  teachers,  the  advam-s-^jn-iit  has  been  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  that  of  whole  dav  clas.ses. 

Botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  chemistry  enter  into  the  school  course,  as  well  as  the 
common  English  branches,  mu.sic,  and  drawing,  and  in  2  cosmopolitan  schools,  as  well 
as  in  the  boys'  high  school,  French  and  German. —  (Report  for  lp7f)-77.) 

San  t^A»t*^  reports  9  school-houKes,  furnishing  accommodations  sulllcient  to  admit  every 
child  in  the  city  to  a  seat,  the  best  and  lateM  improved  furniture,  iirst  cbiss  apparatus, 
and  an  energetic,  hard  working  corps  of  teachers.  Under  a  new  coiurse  of  stndy  the 
schools  are  so  graded  as  to  give  2  years  t«)  primary  work,  2  to  intermediate,  2  to  gram- 
mar, and  3  to  high  school  studies.  This  arrangement  was  based  on  the  observation 
that  hei-etofore  in  most  instances  Irom  necessary-  absence  and  other  causes  it  had  taken 
&i  years  to  complete  the  first  0  years  of  school  work,  so  that,  with  the  0  years  thns 
divided,  the  average  impil  would  not  reach  the  point  of  adminsioTi  to  the  high  school 
under  14i  years  ot  age.  In  the  new  course  oral  instruction,  morals  and  manueis, 
music  and  drawing,  lind  a  place,  whieh  they  had  not  before.  Technical  education,  as 
a  preparation  for  nituro  trades,  is  also  cout^^mplated  and  urged,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  evening  school  for  such  as  have  had  to  leave  before  completing  the 
studies  of  the  grammar  grade.  Other  proposals  are  that  new  teachers  be  put  on  a  pro- 
bation of  5  months,  to  bo  continued  and  receive  full  pay  only  on  the  condition  of 
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proYing  their  efficiency,  and  that  every  elected  teacher  hold  a  position  dnrine  good 
Dchavior^  with  increase  of  x)ay  proportioned  to  the  length  of  efficient  service. — (Report 
for  1876-77.) 

Stockton,  not  scndine  any  printe^l  report,  makes  return  of  the  following,  besides  tlie 
flgnies  in  the  table :  Estimated  enrohnent  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  120 ;  puljlic 
school  bnildings,  10 ;  valuation  of  school  property,  9142,900 ;  sittings  for  study,  l,6il3 ; 
a  high  school  with  at  least  3  teachers — number  of  pupils  not  given — and,  appaieutly  for 
the  city  schools  in  general,  special  teacliers  of  music  and  penmanship. 

'  THE  TRAINING  OP  TEACHERS. 

STilTB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Established  in  1862  and  housed  in  a  noble  buMiling  with  ample  grounds  at  San  Jos^, 
this  school  has  prepared  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  present  teaching  force  of  the  State. 
Its  full  course  of  study  covers  3  years,  the  first  2  of  which  constitute  an  elementary 
course,  from  wkich  individuals  may  graduate  with  lower  rank.  Diplomas  entitling 
their  holders  to  State  certificates  of  corresponding  grades,  are  granted  to  those  students 
who  complete  either  the  elementary  or  the  full  course.  The  printed  report  for  the 
•ehool  year  ending  March,  1877,  showed  45i)  pupils  in  the  regular  normal  courses,  with 


the  latter,  several  returned  to  complete  the  full  course.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are 
among  the  branches  taught,  and  the  students  have  the  advantage  of  a  library  of  1,075 
▼olumes,  of  a  laboratory'  to  aid  in  chemical  study,  of  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of 
physics,  of  a  small  museum  of  natural  history,  and  of  a  model  school  in  which  they 
may  practically  apply  the  instmction  they  receive  as  to  methods  of  teaching. — (Report 
foK  1876-^  and  return.) 

OTRKR  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  fonnation  of  a  normal  class  in  connection  with  the  girls'  high  school  of  San 
lYAnciaco  was  noticed  in  the  Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876.  The  report  of  the  State 
aoperintendent  speaks  of  it  as  continuing  to  do  good  work.  He  thinks  that  similar 
cliwnn  might  be  formed  in  other  cities  to  supply  trained  teachers  for  the  schools. 

The  Pacific  Kindergarten  Noi*mal  School^  established  by  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  tirst  at 
liOB  Angeles  and  subsequently  transfen'ed  to  Oakland,  reported  4  normal  students  for 
1877,  ofwhom  3  subsequently  engaged  in  teaching.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  entered 
into  the  course  of  Instruction  given. 

Then,  in  counties  with  twenty  or  more  school  districts,  teachers'  institutes  of  three 
to  five  days  each  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  by  the  county  snperinteudeiils  aiul 
to  be  attended  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  lliese  become  temponiry  nor- 
mal schools  in  the  counties  where  they  are  held,  dealing  with  methods  of  teaching  and 
diflcipliiie^  and  contributing  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  teachers  as  respects  such 
things.  More  than  70  institutes  were  held  in  187&-76  and  187G-'77. — (State  report  and 
■chool  law  of  1874.) 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

In  Haxch,  1877,  Mr.  Albert  Lyser,  as  editor  and  publisher,  starteil  at  San  Francisco 
a  monthly  octavo  pai)er  devoted  to  the  intereste  of  education  and  promising  to  render 
most  efficient  aid  to  these  interests  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its  title  is  The  Pacific  School 
and  Home  Journal. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

BafiBziing  to  the  objections  often  raise<l  against  this  class  of  institutions,  the  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  says  that  th^  right  of  the  State  and  of  municipal  gov- 
emmeuts  to  maintain  high  schools  is  not  legally  distinguishable  from  the  ri^ht  to 
maintain  elementary  schools ;  that  sehools  exist  because  of  a  well  founded  claim  on 


the  par^y  of  children  to  an  education ;  that  this  education  is  not  a  fixed  quantity,  to  be 
meamivd  by  one  generation  for  that  which  succeeds  it :  the  '*  common  scliooUug  "  of 
the  past  century,  for  instance,  not  adequately  fitting  the  average  citizen  of  to-day  for 
the  buflineas  of  lifb ;  that  the  demand  for  high  schools  now  is  far  more  general  through- 
out the  United  States  than  was  the  demand  for  elementary  schools  half  a  century  ago  ; 
aud  that,  as  the  education  given  in  such  liii^h  schools  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
State,  it  should  not  be  left  to  private  greed  or  sectarian  ambition. 

In  answer  to  the  charge  that  high  schools  are  expensive,  he  says  their  cost  is  trifling 
eompared  with  that  of  the  popular  vices  which  tlicy  help  us  to  suppress ;  and  that, 
right^  managed,  they  pay  tuliy  for  tbeir  cost,  increasing  the  productive  power  of  a 
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community  hy  kecpinp  at  home  youths  who  would  otherwise  bo  nont  away,  and 
tainin^;  in  the  schools  ihoso  pupils  who  will  pvo  them  the  hij^hest  character  and  exert 
the  healtliit'st  iiiul  most  hcneiicial  inliuenco.— (.State  report.) 

In  a  tahh?  of  the  appendix,  the  superintendent  enumerates  the  hijjh  school  pnpilB  In 
45  counties  of  the  State,  the  whole  number  of  such  pupils  rt'a<rh[ug  3,483.  Of  this 
numlKT  1,570  were  in  Alameda  County  and  1,000 in  San  Ii-auciscoCity  and  County.— 
(Rep<»rt.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  secondarv  schools,  preparatory  schools, 
and  prejiaratory  departments  of  colleges,  bCC  Tables  Vl,  VII,  IX  in  the  appendix,  ana 
the  suimiiarics  uf  them  in  the  report  of  the  Cumiiiissioner  X)receding. 

SITPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

LTaVKRSlTIES  AND  COLUIGES. 

TJie  University  of  California^  at  Berkeley,  crowning  the  educational  system  of  the 
State,  though  not  yet  fonnallv  linked  with  the  lower  schools,  presents  for  1877,  in  ita 
**  college  of  letters,''  essentially  the  same  elements  as  in  pn-vious  years.  The  require- 
ments for  ailniission  to  the  **  classical  course  *'  aif'  fully  up  to  those  of  the  best  kindred 
institutions  elsewhere;  those  for  the  "liteiary  course,"  more  moderate.  The  college 
libi-ary  contains  more  than  14,(HX)  volumes.  The  Ktatistics  for  the  fall  term  of  1877 
were  Jis  follows:  Academic  senate,  comprising  olli<'erH  of  the  college  of  letters  and  of 
5  cfdleges  of  science  and  the  instructors,  'M]  students  in  the  chissical  conrse  of  the 
college  of  letters,  <>1 ;  in  the  hteraiy  course,  'JO;  total,  151.  Besides  these  and  the 
students  of  the  colleges  of  science,  there  were  2^  special  eoiirst*  students,  who,  as  a 
class,  take  up  but  on^  or  two  lines  <if  study  and  are  nut  requin'<l  to  pass  the  general 
examinations  for  admission,  aiul  21  students  at  large,  giving  all  their  time  to  siiecial 
studies  under  direction  of  the  faculty,  with  4  ]>OHt-gra«luates. —  (Ivcgisterfor  1877-'78.) 

Nine  other  institutions  for  8ui>erior  instnictiou  report  by  printed  catalogue  or  writ- 
ten i-etum,  or  both,  for  some  part  of  1H77  :  CoWffc  of  i>t.  Aii(fmtim\  Benicia  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  10  instructors  and  60  collegiate  students ;  Pierce  Chriniian  VoUerie,  College 
City  (Christian  Church),  r»  instructors  and  3  classical  stmlents;  Pacific  Mt^ihodiftt  Col- 
letfCf  Santa  Kosa  (Methodist  Episcopal  South),  4  iustructoi-s  and  13  classical  students; 
Santa  Clara  College,  Santa  Clara  (Roman  Catholic),  2(5  instructors  and  227  studonte. 
nnclassilied;  St,  Ignatius  College,  8an  Fnineis<M)  (Roman  Catholic),  12  lustnictorH  ana 
apliarently  187  students  in  collegiate  studies,  btv^ides  Sry  in  a  business  course  and  150  in 
grammar  and  higher  arithmetic,  who  are  rati»d  as  collegiate,  the  college  course  here 
covering  8  years  and  embracing  in  the  tiiut  four  many  things  classe<l  as  elementAry 
•or  wc4)ndary  elsewhere ;  St.  Mah/*8,  San  JYaneisco,  liW  students  in  classical  and  scicn* 
title  (xdlegi.'ite  classi»s;  St,  ViiicenVSy  Los  Angt?les  (Roman  Catholic),  0  iustmcton 
■and  IM  students  in  English,  Latin,  Spanish,  French,  book-ke«*piug,  &c. ;  UniccrtUy  of 
the  PwifiCj  Santa  Clara  (Methodist  Episcopal),  10  inst meters  and  :J3  students  in  claA- 
sical  courses ;  and  IVaHhington  Colltge,  \V;ishington,  10  instnictors  and  14  students  in 
classical  courm;. — ((Catalogues  and  returns.) 

For  detailed  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  in  the  appendix,  and 
the  sunmiary  of  it  given  in  the  Rejiort  of  the  Counuissiouer  preceding. 

Of  7  other  colleges  Iwdieved  to  be  in  the  State  (not  incbuling  2  for  young  women), 
3  send  st^itistics,  which  may  be  found  in  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  this  Report,  while  4  have 
not  reported  for  1877, 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  privileges  of  the  State  University,  Hesperian  College,  Pierce  Christian  CoUegeL 
Pacific  MetluMlist  Collejre,  I'niversity  of  the  Paeilic,  and  Washington  College  are  offered 
to  young  women  as  well  as  to  young  men.  raeific  ^letbtMlist  College  makes  especial 
provision  for  them.  Besides  these,  there  are  s*»veral  institutions  in  the  State  for  snpe- 
rior  instruction  of  young  women.  Two  of  them,  t\w  Young  Ladies'  Seminarj',  BenicuL 
ami  the  ('ollege  of  Notre  Dame,  San  Jose,  reiiort  for  1H77,  the  former,  7  instnictom  ana 
78  students,  of  whom  4<)  wen»  in  a  i>ri*paratoiy  department,  2(>  in  the  regular  collegiate 
«wurse,  and  (J  in  optional  studies;  the  latter,  2<)  instnictoi-s.  3r»0  free  and  285  pay  stu- 
dents, 40  of  them  in  collegiate  course  and  I  in  special  course.  Notre  Dame,  which  ia 
authorized  to  confer  degrees,  has  a  library  of  2,5(H)  vcdumes.  Music,  drawing,  paint- 
ing, l?Yench,  au(i  Gennau  ai'e  taught  in  both;  at  Notre  Dame,  Spanish  also. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  colleges  of  agriculture,  mechanics,  mining,  enjjpneeringj  and  chemistry  connected 
Ti&ith  the  Univcrnity  of  California  are  the  chief  agi'ucies  for  si'ientilic  uistniction  in  the 
State.    Most  of  the  other  colleges  and  univerbities,  however,  have  scientific  de|>ar^ 
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ments  or  courses  in  accordance  with  the  i>TeYai1ing  demand  for  special  preparation  for 
practical  and  useful  industries.  Students  in  the  scientitic  department  of  the  universityi 
116. 

There  has  been  also,  since  1862,  in  San  Francisco,  a  private  school  of  engineering,  for 
iiistniction  in  all  the  branches  belonging  to  that  science.  It  reported  for  1877  a  total 
of  4  instructors  and  60  students.  In  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institnte  of  the 
same  city,  courses  of  lectures  on  scientiiic  subjects  haye  been  sustAined  for  years  past, 
while  discussion  of  such  subjects  has  been  customary  at  the  semimonthly  meetings  of 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  also  of  San  Francisco. — (Catalogues,  returns,  and 
reports  to  Bureau  of  Education  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper.) 

PROFKSSIONAL. 

neotwfioal  training  contimies  to  be  given  in  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary,  Oak- 
land, established  unaer  Congregational  auspices  in  1H69,  and  in  the  San  lYancisco 
Theological  Seminaiy,  first  opened  under  PrcHbyterian  influences  in  1871.  Course  of 
a»tudy  in  each,  3  years.  In  the  one  at  San  l^ancisco  the  possession  of  the  degree  of  B.  a., 
or  its  equivalent,  is  one  of  the  requisitCH  for  admission,  but  students  of  any  Christian 
denomination,  duly  qualified,  may  enter. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of 
£dacation.)  In  Pierce  Christian  College  there  is  a  Bible  department,  which  may  pre- 
pare for  either  ministerial  or  general  Christian  work. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.)  * 

Legal  training  appears  to  be  in  about  the  condition  indicated  in  the  report  for  1876, 
no  college  or  school  of  law  seeming  to  have  been  yet  established. 

Medical  training  is  cared  for  (l).by  the  Medical  College  of  the  Pacific,  organized  in 
I8r»8  as  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and  transferred  to 
University  College,  San  Francisco,  in  1870;  (2)  by  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Canfomia,  formerly  Toland  Medical  College,  San  Francisco,  which  has 
as  il«  auxiliary  now  the  California  College  of  Plmrmucy,  recently  afiiliat<^d  with  the 
tmiversity  as  a  branch  of  its  medical  department.  All  1  hc/»e  seem  to  be  well  appointed 
and  to  have  a  good  and  fair  course  of  iu.struction,  though  without  the  preliuiinary 
examination  for  literary  qualific^itious  now  reipiired  in  some  such  institutions  at  the 
EmsU  Requirements  for  graduation  in  the  two  me<lical  colleges,  attendance  ou  two 
fiill  courses  of  lectures,  with  three  years'  study  of  me<licine,  good  character,  Aill  manly 
age,  at  least  one  course  of  anat<imical  instructiou,  with  clinics  and  a  medical  thesis; 
in  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  like  attendance  on  lectures,  iVinr  years'  service  in  a  drug 
atore,  fhll  age,  and  thesis. — (Catalogues  and  returns  to  the  Bm*eau  of  Education.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

CAUFORNIA  INSTITUTION    FOR  THE    KDUCATTOX    OF    THE    DEAF   AXD    DUMB  A^^>   THB 

BLIND,   BERKELEY. 

The  buildings  of  this  institution,  which  were  bume<l  January  17,  1875.  have  been 
renewed  upon  the  now  much  favored  plan  of  separate  "homes"  for  fi-om  40  to  50  per- 
■onH  each.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  arrangement  over  the  older  one  of  a  siugle 
larse  establishment  for  all  are  (1)  less  danger  from  fire;  (2)  easy  isolation  of  the  sexes: 
(3)  better  sanitary  conditions;  (4)  economy  of  expenditure:  as  on  this  nlan  additional 
bculdings  of  the  same  class  can  be  constructed  at  a  nm(;h  smaller  outlay  than  if  one 
great  structure  hxul  to  be  put  up;  (5)  greater  convenience:  as,  when  new  buildings  are 
required,  they  can  be  erect^nl  without  iutemiption  of  the  exercises  of  the  school.  For 
thetse  reasons  two  such  homes  have  been  const nict^^d,  with  solid  subfoundations  of 
cement,  stone  foundations  with  ^anite  water  table,  Huperstructure  of  plain  brick,  and 
roof  of  slate,  the  brick  walls  being  hollow  and  X)lastcrt>d  without  wooden  lathing,  so 
that  danger  from  fire  is  replaced  to  the  least  possible  <legree.  With  fui-ther  wise  i>re- 
cantion  against  this  peril,  the  staircases  have  been  miulc  of  stone,  an  extra  R])iral  one 
extending  from  the  extreme  end  of  the  sU'cpiiig  apai'tnieuts  to  the  ground,  to  uiiike 
sure  of  a  safe  exit  for  all  in  case  of  any  fire;  while  the  basement  iloor  is  laid  three 
inchea  thick  with  artifldal  stone. 

The  pupils  on  the  rolls,  June  30,  lfi75,  were  64  deaf-mutes  and  30  blind;  added,  since 
that  date,  £i  of  the  former  cLtr^s  and  4  of  the  latter;  graduated  and  discharged:  of  the 
former,  14;  of  the  latter,  4;  died,  3;  reiiiainin;*:,  June  30,  1877,  deaf-mutes,  71;  blind, 
S^;  total,  100.  Teaching  force,  including  i)nncipul,  instmctor  in  wood  carving,  and 
foreman  of  shoeshop,  10. — (Report  for  1870  and  1877.) 

TRAINIXG  OF   SEAMEN. 

To  supply  intelligent  and  trained  young  sailors  for  vessels  leaving  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  acts  were  passed  by  the  logLslature  of  Califcu-nia  and  Confess,  from  1874  to 
1876,  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  on  boanl  ship  in  that  hai'bor. 
Through  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  Government,  which  fumislKMl  the  ship 
Jamestown  for  the  purpose  and  deti!ilo<l  a  naval  ofllicer  to  command  her,  such  a  school 
has  been  instituted,  under  the  special  direction  of  a  conimittoe  of  the  supervisors  of  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  with  an  jillowance  of  S*-i5,000  annually  for  its  sup- 
port.   Two  hundred  boys,  of  14  to  18  years  of  age,  are  made  admissible  to  its  privile^jM^ 
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r;j|IKF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  K^HA  H.  f;Af:ri.  SVi*^  /nip^nf^rul^nt  0/  public  ijutruction,  Sacramento. 

[T'  rno.  l-7«;-I.?-0/, 
Mrs.  K.  S.  f'Ariu.  rf^p-ify  tup^rinf^iutent.  SacrarienSo. 

MAIK  UOAKI)  OF  r.Dl.TATTOSI. 

f'r«*rfn  of  tlm  governor  rtvpin'rt  I)«'r«}ii.l>*'r.  Ih7'.»:  that  uf  the  BoporiDtendenta,  in  1880.] 


Nnnift. 


Oflire. 


Addiesa. 


IIIn  K%'-*\\t%uv.y  William  Irwin  ,  ifovttnii.r  of  tli.*  State  and  ex  otHcio  pn-aideut '  Rnrramento. 

linn.  K/.111  S.  f':irr   j  StAtn  Hii|Mrintf'nd<'nt  nf  public  iiiBinirtiou.  fiecretary  .|  Sacmmonto 

A   I..  Mf>nn j  SniH-iinii'micnt  i-r  San  FranH.MCo  l^otiuty  Rch<N>Li Smu  Fm::ciHco. 

y.  L.  I.iindi'if J  SuiM-rini'Mnli  nt  iif  Sarranii'nto  (Junnty  Hcboolii :  SacraniiMitv. 

I,  .f.riilpiiiAn  Sii|K:i-inti-iiilcnt  of  Siiuta  Clara  County  MibuoU :  Skiii -lottlt. 

tl.  (■.  (tiiiM»n '  Sii|M'rii«i.i-ndi  ut  of  A lanii'ila  County  .trhnolH j  I'lrananioD. 

K.  W.  IhivU I  Su|HTini<'ndout  (»f  Sonuina  County  mgIiooIh Santa  IUml 


Kit.  H  Dunbar I  Su|N*rinttMMli«iit  of  Hjui  .JiNiquin  County  achools '  Stockton. 

ChuiliHi  II.  Allftii I  Principal  of  Stato  Norniai  School |  San  Job6. 
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C01MUA1DQ. 

STATISTICAL  8UM2CABT. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUULTION  A3W   ▲TTEin>AMCB. 

Voiith  of  Bohool  ftfle  ^6-^1) • 

21,962 

14,364 

6,043 

21,612 

14,085 

8,141 

350 

£nroll6d  in  PTiblicflonool^.  ....^^  r  «,•*.* 

279 

ATwam  diulT fttteodanoo ...a........^. 

98 

0CHOOI& 

School  dittricts • 

341 
217 
100 

BcbooI-houBM  ......................... 

219 

2 

ATerage  time  of  school,  in  days 

TBACHEB8. 

Teacbfiniii  oablic  schools.  ...... . ...... 

401 

160  00 

48  00 

433 

|56  10 

51  45 

32 

AToraffo  monthly  nay  of  men  .......... 

$3  90 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

/ 

IMOOMK  AMD  EXFBMDITURK. 

$3  45 

1 

Whole  receipts  for  pnblio  schools 

Whole  ezDendxtare  for  schools .......... 

$235,854 
233,298 

1198, 975 
215,256 

$36,879 
18,042 

XXPKMDITURB  FSB  CAPITA  — 

On  achooi nonnlation .................. 

$7  93 
12  12 
21  65 

t7  95 
12  20 
21  10 

(0  02 

08 

On  eorolmcDt  ......  ...••• ............. 

On  avenute  attendance  ...... .......... 

$0  55 

(f\om  returns  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattnck  for  the  two  years  above  indicated,  except 
the  items  of  districts  and  school-honses  in  1875-76,  which  are  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
Horace  M.  Hale,  late  superiut^^ndont.  Mr.  Shattuck  writes  that  the  statistics  for 
1876-77  are  correct  as  far  as  they  go,  but  that  from  some  counties  (Mexican)  he  had  no 
reports.  His  explanation  of  decrea^je  at  several  points  is  that  heretofore  eatimatea 
lu&Te  been  put  in  the  summaries  of  i>articular8  for  counties  not  rex>orting.  He  has 
thoa^ht  it  oest  to  stop  that,  and  has  made  no  effort  to  swell  the  aggregates  by  any 
l^nesamg.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEBi. 

OENBRAL. 

For  supervision  of  all  county  suT>crintendents  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
there  is  a  JState  wperint^dent  of  public  instruction^  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor, 
now  chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

For  granthig  State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  exi>erience,  culture, 
and  ability,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  educaUon.  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
meflident.  The  diplomas  are  to  be  of  two  graaes,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
lugh  schools,  the  other  in  schools  of  lower  grade,  both  for  life. 

LOCAL. 

For  sopenrision  of  county  and  district  schools  there  are:  (1)  county  iuperintendenti^ 
chosen  by  the  people  every  2  years,  the  year  of  election  alternating  with  that  for  choice 
of  State  Bupenntendent ;  (2)  boards  of  dtrectors  for  school  districts  (3  or  6  persons, 
aocoidinff  to  population),  chosen  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  eventual  3  yearer 
service,  but  to  be  changed  in  one-tliird  of  their  material  bv  annual  election :  (3)  high 
$ekool  eommitlemf  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  in  which  a  union 
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'I  '. '•  ^«  fif'ol  •  fif  I  i:.'li  /  I,i!i«  f'l'  vi.ifiii  Jill' — >•.  M. •','-;.  A«  ::':-Ti.v.  P»  :;vi*r  Itrtninn 
'.•.•»•.,•»  ,  .iji'l  'A<ij|<  M.iii ''i'f  ou-o'.i.'ir  Kii  -mji,!!  .a*  t1s»- .-..ni.*- ',»'a«  ».•  —  T'-.-'Tt  t'«»r  l^^TT  ;i 
»«»»  il  oJ  l»»  i(.ifhi(<  .i.i'J  I  "I  j.iiful  ■.  "^  It"  ti  t^*- ii  •  l:.-»ii  ;i!  •M«ir*»..  aii'l  4«- :::  m-Hlfrn 
I  iji/ii.,  .#  .  hi.'i.  in/  .ifi'l  n.i.  ji  rii«-  i.-ji.:!,?  in  li#i»li  ami  ••.•.«h  li:i"*  :n»?»ai:inw  f«»r 
III  'III' !i»iii  III  |.h'  I'-  ;  \*, oMi-  lliill.  ••oiiji-  iii*M!i- or"  I  li<"!ijii  .11  i;l:i^:n4:i«.'n.  ;iN«».  The 
I  iM<  J  II  |iiii I  .  ;i  iilir.'ii  .  ••!  -10  vfi)iiiii<  n  lh«'  !«»!iii»  r  "t'  ■•.'ilinur  .'«»*»." 

.1.11  vi.!  Hall  iiolili-ii  'ri'iti-MfJiiit  h|»i«<  njf.il ;.  a  rla?-j«al  aTi.l  rufiiiiicTcial  .school  for 
■/••iiiil^  HUM  ami  ho;,  -.,  \va»  al«o  in  o|M'j.itioji  iluiin^  I"*?.  a«»  iiic;vi«»u>ly. 

firri'Al:  \7oicv   >rn<niL. 
'I  III-  ii';M'iiht  «if  ilif  iii".v  St.'ifi'  iifiivi  r-itv  ai  linjildrr  hav«'  ])«'r1i;i'ri»<l  tluir  arranjje- 
tm  III".  f«»i   |iM'|iaiiii';  Mtmli-iitii  foi  »iiir|i  of  flio  uiiivirrsity  courbes  as  thcv  mav  s*.'lect.— 
fCiiiiiliu  liii  H77  7H.; 


COLORADO.  23 

A  retnm,  apparently  for  the  fall  term  of  1877,  gives  on  attendance  of  64  students,  of 
vhom  30  were  in  training  for  the  classical  and  10  for  the  scientific  course. 

SUPEEIOB  INSTRUCTION.    • 

COLLEGES. 

The  Unicer9ittf  of  ColoradOy  at  Boulder,  and  Colorado  CoUcge,  at  Colorado  Springs,  are 
now  open,  at  least  to  preparatory  students. 

The  university  is,  by  law,  **  to  provide  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of  impart- 
ing to  young  men  and  women,  ou  equal  Uirms^  a  liberal  education.^'  It  is  to  include 
eventually  classical,  philosophical,  normal,  scientific,  law,  and  such  other  courses  of 
instruction  as  the  board  of  regents  may  detcmiine,  with  a  department  of  physical  sci- 
ences. But  all  those,  except  the  normal  coiurse  and  a  preparatory  dopartmeut,  are  to 
bo  of  gradual  growth.  A  ])riut4)d  anuouucement  for  1877-78  st-at-es  that  arrau^omenta 
have  been  made  for  prepsiratory  aud  normal  classes,  and  that  classes  in  the  university 
courses  will  be  formed  as  rcquire<l.  It  is  to  receive  for  its  support  one-fifth  of  a  mill 
on  all  property  assessed  in  the  State ;  product  at  present,  almut  ^,000. 

Respecting  Colorado  College,  there  was  a  statement  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazett«. 
of  June  23,  1877,  that  the  college  was  then  prepared  to  receive  pupils  of  tulvancea 
standing  and  to  carry  thom  on  to  graduation.  The  school  was  taught  in  a  wooden 
building,  owned  by  the  college,  awaiting  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  for  which  prep- 
arations were  in  progress.  This  was  expected  to  cost.  $3O,0lK),  nearly  $10,000  of  which 
sum  had  been  subscril>ed  by  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  American  College 
and  Education  Society,  it  was  stat^id,  had  pledged  $20,<KM)  toward  the  endowment  of 
professorshiTis.  A  later  IsAue  of  the  same  paper  states  that  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  college  building  have  been  made,  aud  its  completion  is  looked  for  by  the  fall  term 
of  1878. 

No  information  resx>ecting  Evans  University  is  at  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tlie  state  School  of  Mines^  at  Golden,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  14  pupils  in 
its  regular  scieutific  department,  besides  2  studying  telegraphy  and  14  in  the  prepara- 
toT>'  departmeut.  This  school  was  reorganized  in  1877  as  a  free  scientific  school.  After 
Jauuarv  17,  1878,  it  is  to  be  supportetl  by  a  State  tax  of  oue-teuth  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar. Tiie  course  of  study  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876. — 
(Return  and  printed  circular,  1877.) 

The  State  Anrivultural  College y  Fort  Collins,  is,  by  law,  "to  afford  thorough' instruc- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith ;''  is  to  combine  phys- 
ical with  intellectual  training,  to  have  a  course  of  not  less  than  4  years,  aud  to  be 
open  to  both  sexes.  For  its  maintenance,  a  State  tax  of  one-iifth  of  a  mill  is  to  be 
added  to  the  interest  of  the  moneys  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  lauds  donated  to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Matthews^  Hallj  at  Golden,  the  only  institution  that  has  been  open  for  instruction  in 
theology,  or  indeed  for  any  of  the  professions,  is  now  closed. — (Return  for  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSnTUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUTE  AND  BUND,   COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

Thirty  puf  lis  have  received  instruction  in  this  institution  since  its  foundation  in 
1874.  The  present  number  is  26,  of  whom  12  are  males  and  14  females.  English  lan- 
guage, composition,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  scripture  lessons, 
aud  drawing  are  taught.  The  employments  are  priutiufr^  shoemakiug,  gardening, 
housework,  plain  and  fancy  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  ot  clothing,  and  crocheting. 
A  16  column  weekly  paper  is  published  by  the  pupils. — (Return,  1ST7,) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  JosBFB  C.  Shattuck,  SUUe  tuperinUndtnt  qf  piMie  imtruetion,  Denver, 

BTATB  BOARD  OF  RDUCA'nON. 

[Terms  of  office  expire  January,  1879.] 
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REPORT  OF  TIIE   COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


CONNECTICUT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POIPULATIOX  ASJ>  ATTENDANCE. 

Chlldron  of  aobool  age  (4-lG) 

Scholaro  registered  in  winter , 

Seholani  registered  in  Bnmmer 

Number  registered  over  school  age — 
Different  bcbolars  in  public  sobools  . .. 
Pupils  iu  other  than  public  schools  ... 

Papils  iu  schools  of  all  kiuds 

Children  of  school  age  in  no  school — 

Average  attendance  in  winter 

Average  attendance  in  summer 

Per  cent,  of  registered  to  enumeration 
Per  cent,  iu  schools  of  all  kinds 


ltf75-76. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  in  the  State 

Public  schools 

Departments  in  these 

Schools  with  two  departments... 

Schools  with  more  than  two 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools. 

Departments  in  these 

New  school-houses  built 

Houses  in  good  condition 

Houses  in  mir  condition. •• , 

Houses  in  poor  condition. ...... . 


TEACHERS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


Teaehers  in  winter  schools 

Teachers  in  summer  schools 

Teachers  continued  in  same  school 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before  .... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  income  for  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  schools. 


1876-77. 


ia5, 189 

IM,  9-2,3 

&9,d;i2 

4,454 

119. 106 

9,tflC 

128. 95W 

12, 297 

74,  'Mi9 

GtN  621 

88.10 

95.  aO 


1,493 

1.628 

2, 499 

118 

152 

270 

1,148 

26 

88;i 

556 
212 


2,656 
2, (kJ8 
1,780 
539 
$67  43 
37  16 


11,560,565 
1, 529, 181 


137,099 

99,657 

90,845 

4,694 

119, 208 

10,180 

129, 388 

13, 865 

75, 732 

68,588 

86. 95 

94.38 


1,487 

1,629 

2, 530 

112 

165 

277 

1,176 

22 

922 

524 

201 


2,676 
2,  (559 
1.904 
478 
$64  55 
36  20 


$1,506,218 
1,510,222 


Increase. 


1,910 
734 
1,013 
440 
102 
364 
466  ' 
1,568  \ 
1,  r«'»3  i 
1,967  ! 


DeoreMo. 


1 

31 


13 

7 
28 


39 


20 

21 

124 


1.15 


6 
6 


32 
II 


61 

$3  8ti 
96 


$54,347 

18.950 


(From  the  reports  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edacatioi&i 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENEKAL. 

ff  hoard  of  education,  composed 
persons 
of  one 

State.     _  „,.r ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  St>nt«y  with  an  astjistant  Hccret.ir>'  for  office  wtirk,  and  a  ceneral  agent  for  the 
cnforroineut  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  employment  of  untaught  children  iu  familiee, 
factories,  or  shops. 


CONNECTICUT.  25 

LOCAL. 

Boardi  ofmi^.ool  viritorifor  town$  are  comi>oeed  of  6  or  9  members  choeon  original] y  in 
fall  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  cbango<l  in  one-third  of  their  number  at  each 
subsequent  meeting.  These  1)oanlB  have,  under  the  State  boanl,  the  direction  of  studicH, 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  visitorial  oversight  of  fli«  town  schools, 
attending  to  this  last  mainly  through  their  secretary  and  a  member  annually  assignecl 
to  that  duty,  called  the  acting  school  visitor. 

Board9for  school  <7i>/rtct9,  into  which  towns  may  be  divided,  are  onlinarily  of  3  per- 
sons chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  with  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  an<l  a 
collector.  The  exceptional  cases  are  in  school  districts  succeeding  to  the  old  school 
societies,  in  which  boards  of  education  of  6  or  9  members  have  been  elected,  and  are 
changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  subsequent  annual  electibn. — (School  laws, 
edition  of  1872.) 

ELEMENl'ARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  great  or  striking  signs  of  progress  can  onlinarily  be  looke<l  for  in  any  single  year 
in  the  school  system  of  an  old  and  well  established  Stat«.  It  is  only  as  we  compare 
several  years  one  with  another  that  such  progress  can  usually  be  found.  But  here  the 
board  of  education  says  in  its  report  that  the  history  of  the  schools  for  1H77,  as  far  as 
it  could  bo  read  through  the  statistics,  was  very  satisfactory;  and  looking  at  these 
statistics  we  see  ground  for  the  satisfaction  shown.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools,  7'M  in  winter  and  1,013  in  summer,  indicatea,  for  example,  some  fair 
anproach  to  a  harvesting  of  the  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  1,910.  Tnc  increase 
of  average  attendance,  1,3G3  in  winter  and  1,967  in  summer,  is  even  more  encouraging, 
although  against  this  has  to  beset  an  increase  too  of  1,568  in  the  number  attending  no 
8<*booI ;  but,  as  the  board  says,  a  large  ])roportiou  of  these  n(m-attendauts  are  children 
of  such  tender  age  that  their  absence  from  school  ia  hardlv  a  matter  for  regret.  Wo 
find  7  more  graded  schools,  with  28  more  deitartments ;  while  to  meet  the  increase  in 
enrolment  and  attendance  there  were  20  more  t^-'achers  in  the  winter  schools  and  21  in 
the  summer  schools,  as  well  as  124  more  who,  for  at  least  the  second  year,  were  settled 
in  the  same  school,  showing  a  gradual  approach  toward  permanency.  The  recei])t«  for 
school  j)uq)oscs  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  olt' $54,347;  but  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
valuation  of  all  property  and  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  life,  the  whole  re- 
ceipts, with  even  this  hlrge  falling  on,  the  board  says,  represent  a  greater  sacrifice 
upon  the  peonle's  part  than  fonnerly,  and  a  greater  power  to  purchase  commodities 
and  services  tnan  tnc  larger  looking  income  of  1876. 

The  part  of  the  historj'  not  to  be  told  in  figures,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not 
less  satisfactory ;  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  which  they  maintain,  the  in- 
dustry and  activity  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  obedience  and  diligence  of  the 
scholars  having  been  fully  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past  years. — (Rei)ort  of  board 
for  1877.) 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Northrop  says  that  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  the  agent  of  the  State  board  for  the  pur- 
pose, h:u4  rendered  during  the  year  efficient  service  in  securing  the  observance  of  the 
law  for  the  prevention  of  illiU^racv.  The  plan  of  visiting  schools  to  ascertain  from 
pnpils  and  teacher  the  extent  of  aljseut'Ceisni  has  proved  very  useful.  The  (piestion 
"  l>ot*s  any  scholar  in  this  school  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  school  a^e  who  has  attended 
no  school  this  term  or  this  year?"  usually  reveals  the  real  facts  in  each  case.  These 
iuciniries  have  increased  attendance  and  serve<l  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  school 
both  with  pupils  and  parents.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  State,  in  it«  enforcement  of 
attendance,  is  found  tnus  to  be  looking  after  iutlividual  children,  leads  many  parents, 
especially  foreigners,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school  and  of  their  own  parental 
duties. 

The  gain  in  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law  (it  being  followed 
np  by  the  visits  of  an  agent)  abundantly  shows  the  value  of  the  eniictment  and  com- 
pensates for  the  effort  to  secure  a  general  observance  of  it.  Besides  the  systematic 
work  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Northrop  himself,  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  boanl,  keeps  in 
view  the  needs  of  the  negle<rted  children  in  his  visits  to  towns,  to  schools,  and  factories, 
in  his  conferences  with  school  officers,  and  iu>  public  lectures.  He  has  thus  delivered 
70  lectures  and  paid  57  visits  to  42  difiereut  towns,  while  Mr.  Potter  has  \i8ited  43 
towns  and  258  departments  in  189  schools,  each  finding  children  illegally  kept  from 
school  and  bringing  many  of  them  in. 

The  law,  as  Mr.  Northrop  justly  says,  should  not  relax  efforts  at  |>ersuasion.  The 
prime  thing  is  to  make  the  schools  so  good  and  their  advantages  so  inviting  that  attend- 
ance may  come  to  lie  regarded  as  a  i)rivilege  and  not  have  to  be  imposed  as  a  ncM^essity. 
A  littJe  kind  endeavor  in  such  circumstances  will  usually  bring  in  the  absentees.  But 
-when  such  means  fail  and  reasoning  also  fails,  coercion  must  come  in  to  protect  help- 
loMS  children  in  their  right  to  an  education,  and  give  them  at  {eoat  the  00  days  of 
annoxd  schooling  which*  the  law  now  requires.— (Report  for  1877'.) 
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^Bnrolled  82  difTorent  pupils,  and  spread  an  inflnence  for  good  throngh  all  the  other 
schools,  by  presenting  a  standard  toward  which  all  may  strive.  Drawing  was  intro- 
4aced  into  tne  schools  during  the  year  and  vocal  music  was  prosecuted  a<Hn  previous 
years  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. — (Report  of  Superintendent  H.  M.  Har- 
rimrton  for  1876-77.) 

Sartford  had,  in  addition  to  hor  day  schools,  2  evening;  schools  continued  during  the 
winter  and  enrolling  529  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  192.  The  studies  were 
mainly  elementary  and  the  results  Hpx»ear  to  uuve  been  eucoiu'uging.  In  ull  the  dis- 
trict schools  the  text  books  used  are  of  the  same  kind,  and  only  such  books  are  used 
and  such  studies  pursued  as  have  been  pr(.*scribed  or  aiithorizeii  by  the  school  boanl. 
A  portion  of  eacn  session  is  devoted  to  siuj^j^Lng,  in  which  ull  pupils  an^  exi>ccted  to 
Join.  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  nuisic  is  also  given.  Drawinj^  is  bcgim  in  the 
first  grade,  and  is  eontiimed  thn)ugh  at  least  the  second  year  of  tlic  high  school.  Ger- 
man is  nrovided  for  iu  G  gmdcs,  outeriiig  also  into  the  tirst  two  hi);h  sch(Kd  years.  The 
high  school,  under  its  able  princiiKil,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  rotaiun  its  high  standard  of  admis- 
sion and  graduation,  and  includes,  besides  the  pupils  from  the  graiinuar  schools,  about 
100  scholars  from  the  neii^hboriug  towns,  enrolling  4.'.0  in  the  sjiring  of  lt?77.  The 
great  increase  in  its  attendance  rec^uired  iu  that  year  the  erociiou  of  an  addition  sulli- 
cient  to  accommodate  u]) wards  oi  200  uioi-e  ]uipilH  with  study  and  recitation  rooms. 
This  was  accomplished  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  with  gi'cat  impruvement  of 
the  interior ;  but  unfortunately  the  exterior  was  not  made  to  harmonize  with  the  ele- 
sance  of  the  main  building,  and  thusim))airs  the  beauty  of  the  whole. —  (Keport  of 
ooanl  tor  1876-77,  tlu-ough  Acting  School  Visitor  John  H.  Brocklesby.) 

Middctown, — As  to  teachers,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  here  all  who  were  api>oiut-ed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  your  1876-^77  were  retained  to  its  <'lose,  and,  at  the 
annual  election  in  June,  were  reelected  to  their  furmcr  ])usitious.  As  to  studies,  we 
are  told  that  drawing  rct^eives  attention,  that  instruction  in  the  metric  system  has 
been  introduced,  and  that  in  the  '*  senior  department "  there  is  a  commeivial  course  to 
fit  pupils  for  business,  us  well  a^  classical  and  English  courses  t^>  lit  them  for  collci^e 
or  lor  retined  domestic  life.  As  to  methods,  we  loam  that  in  the  priuuiry  classes  the 
book  is  laid  aside  and  wonls  in  common  use  placed  on  the  bluekbounl  in  view  of  all. 
These  the  children  write  on  slates  and  leani  to  s])ell  from  memory.  The  slate  receives 
also  a  copy  of  the  drawing  lesson  while  some  are  constructing  the  same  figure  of 
larger  size  on  the  boanl.  The  pui>ils  are  taught  to  make  figures  and  fonn  Iheir  simpler 
combinations  on  the  slate.  The  teacher  walks  among  the  pupils,  neediiij^  no  book,  and 
calling  for  answers  to  her  questions  from  whom  she  will.  Frequent  reviewH  lix  these 
lessons  in  the  mind,  until  at  the  close  of  the  tenn  a  review  of  HO  days'  work  seems 
little  more  than  an  ordinar>'  lesson.  The  little  ones  store  away  in  a  year  nearly  one 
thousand  useful  words  which  they  can  writtJ  <n'  spell  at  any  fiuns  besi<les  the  lirst 
lessons  in  drawing  and  arithmetic. — (Ucport-  of  the  board  of  education,  acting  school 
yiaitor,  and  Superintendent  H.  £.  Sawyer  for  lH7()-77.) 

At  New  Haven  the  system  of  instniction,  based  on  u  s<-heine  of  studies  adopt.ed  in 
1870,  has  become  quite  uniform  tlirougliout  all  the  grades,  and  has,  during  lc<76-77, 
demonstrat'Cd  its  elliciency  even  more  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  ratio  of  enrol- 
ment to  the  number  of  school  age  has  l)een  also  great<^r  and  the.  agi|:regate  attendance 
fuller  than  ever  before.  In  the  truant  school,  the  attendance  has  been  94  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  boys  not  beiii^^  absent  once  in  a 
whole  term  and  some  not  for  two  terms.  The  iiunib«*r  attending  the  evening  school 
was  not  as  large  as  in  preceding  years,  but  the  apx)lication  to  study  on  the  "part  of 
thoao  who  came  resulted  in  an  improvement  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  The 
grading  of  the  day  schools — with  the  exception  of  ;{ that,  for  special  reasons,  are  lui- 
graded — is  upon  the  now  customary  basis  of  8  grades  of  a  yciu*  eaeli  below  the  high 
school^  with  4  years  in  that  s<'hool.  Class  promotions  are  nia<le,  as  u  nile,  eai^h  year, 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  while  individuals  found,  at  th(;  monthly  examinations,  to  bo 
fitted  for  a  higher  grade  are  advanced  without  waitinjjj  for  their  classes.  With  a  view 
to  securing  a  steady  supply  of  home  trained  teacrhei-s,  22  i)ui>il  tc^aehers  have  been 
kept  under  training,  doing  duty  iis  instructors  aud  fui-uisliiiig  Mubstitutes  for  regular 
teachers  who  fi-om  any  cause  are  abs«mt  from  their  p4»Hts.  During  each  year  these 
yooiig  teachers  are  said  to  save  the  city  more  than  one  t  housand  dolhii-s,  which,  with- 
out them,  would  have  to  be  paid  for  substitutes  l)rought  in  from  without  or  kept  in 
pay  for  meeting  exigencies. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Ariel  Parish  for'l«76-«77.) 

THE  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL. 

This  institntion,  still  continued  at  New  Britain  and  devoted  to  special  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  reported  for  the  fall  term  of  1877  a  total  of  8  instruct- 
on  with  127  students,  36  graduates  in  the  pr«^ce<ling  s<-holastie  year,  and  2G  of  these 
ongagsd  in  teaching.    Drawing  is  taught,  with  the  aid  of  models,  casts,  apparatus. 
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At  Wealoyan  and  Talo  there  is  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  jiuiinr  and  senior  years. 
and  at  Yale,  where  this  lil)erty  was  not  given  till  187G,  it  is  reported  to  have  worked 
most  satisfact'Orlly,  the  students  being  curried  liirthor  in  the  separate  deportments,  and 
this  with  more  continuity  of  efibrt  and  more  enthusiasm. — (Catalognes  and  re^Muts  of 
1876-77  and  1^77-78.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMIIN. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  api>eudiz, 
and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Repoit  of  the  Coumiissiouer  x>recediug. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PEOiTISSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  CoUegCf  having  received  in  1W3  the  national 
grant  for  the  promotion  of  soientilic  educnticm,  thus  became  the  Connecticut  College 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  Thei-e  is  a  3  years*  course,  with  gnuluuto 
courses  beyond  this.  The  instructi(»n  is  intended  ibr  gnuluutes  of  ct)lleges  and  olher 
persons  qnalilied  for  advanced  or  Hpeciul  scientitic  study,  as  well  as  for  unilergradual.es. 
The  grocluate  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  pn.  B.,  O.K.,  or  D.  K.  (dynamic  engineer). 
In  the  undergraduate  department  the  courses  of  instruction  most  distinctly  niiirked 
out  are  in  cheivistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  or  mt>chauical  enguieering,  agricult- 
ure, natural  history',  biology-  as  a  preparation  for  medical  studies,  stiulies  ]>reparatory 
to  mining  and  met-allurgy,  and  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  higher  studies.  The 
number  of  students  in  1877  was  194. — (Catalogue  of  oollege,  1877.) 

THEOLOOICAIi. 

The  institutions  for  theological  instniction  in  Connecticut  are  the  Theological  Depart- 
ment of  Yale  College  (Congregational),  the  Berkeley  Ditfinity  School,  at  Middletown 
(Protest-ant  Episcopal),  and  the  Theological  Institute  of  Connecticut,  at  Hartford  (Con- 
gregational), each  with  a  course  of  study  covering  3  years,  and  all  together  containing 
a1x>nt  175  students.  The  school  at  Yale  requires  for  a(bnission  a  liberal  education  at 
some  college  or  such  other  literar>'  acquisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  equivalent 
preparation.  The  requisitions  for  admissions  tt>  the  Berkeley  school  are  nearly  as  high; 
oat  of  27  students  roiwrte^l  in  1877,  some  degree  in  letters  or  science  had  been  receiviNl 
by  84.  In  the  Theological  Institute,  at  Hartford,  18  out  of  the  31  students  had  received 
such  a  degree;  at  Yale,  86  out  of  102  undergi'uduate  theologues,  and  2  out  of  5  resident 
licentiates. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Yale  College  embraces  one  course  of  instruction  for  graduates 
and  another  for  undergraduates,  each  covering  2  years.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
the  nndergrodnate  d(>partment  are  by  daily  lectures  and  recitations  from  text  books, 
-with  weekly  moot  courts.  In  the  graduate  courai^,  the  de^H)  of  master  of  law  is  con- 
ferred at  the  close  of  the  first  year  and  that  of  doctor  ol  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the 
second. — (College  catalogue  and  return  of  law  school,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Institution  of  Yale  College  rei^rts  an  attendance  for  1877  of  56  students,  of 
whom  16  hadTeceived  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  Only  the  more  elementarj'  branches 
are  studied  during  the  first  year;  the  more  practical  studies  come  in  the  second,  while 
provision  is  made  for  a  third  in  which  those  of  the  entire  coiurse  are  reviewed,  with  the 
addition  of  such  collateral  branches  and  advanced  courses  of  reading  as  may  be  ad- 
visable. To  receive  the  degree  of  the  school,  students  nmst  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  public  lectures  and  studied  medicine  for  three  years;  except  in  the  case  of 
college  graduates,  whose  diplomas  ore  received  as  c^iuivalent  to  certificates  of  medical 
study  for  one  year. — (Return  and  college  catalogue,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  mSTEUCTIOX. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  A»ylum  for  ike  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
lias  since  had  2,141  pupils  under  instniction.  The  present  numl>er  attending  is  272,  of 
whom  162  are  males  and  110  females.  Sixty  graduates  of  this  school  have  become 
teachers  in  similar  institutions.  Tlie  course  ()f  study  comprisc^s  the  common  English 
branches  and  articulation.  Cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  the  employ- 
ments taught.  During  the  year,  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  has  l>een 
given  to  40  pupils,  of  whom  16  are  semi-mutes  and  24  are  deaf-mutes.  The  number 
of  deof-mntes  of  school  age  in  New  England  is  estimated  at  775,  of  whom  perhaps  400 
*^*^  at  school,  leaving  375,  nearly  half,  not  receiving  a  regular  education.    These  fig- 
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Th«:  *^at#.  F>J»;'a*j'.rjai  r*»r.v.-r.-:r :,  n.-*  a:  >^:.  Knir:v!*co  «I>ctobeT  iS».  1*17.  StAta 
hK\>*r. r.Vrr.'i'.;.*  T nrr  ';«-l} v*.r«:«i t :..-  i;-:.:;*;:  ^;«.:i.-^- mi.  ■•  L«iu.  a::*>ri;ki  prctcr**-" m 'w^hich 
h«-  ';"»«•]•.  liji'ifi  ?J:*r  j.*-*-^!  of  »  'j:i*-ik'-*  f.:::«.»»^r  ••!  u  'iv  Lijhly  niiizi'^i  i«-.Ai:brrs^  ami  ot"  ft 
f/*oi»!  jifa/j.'.Hi*  li.Tjp-r  of  •»trjrly  iii  th"  j«u^>Ii<:  -  ii«-«:.*.  A.i«in-^«<'!»  and  pa}x*i»  wen?  pr»- 
M-.'it*-*!  ;Al:<;r/.ur'l  W;.  Mr*.  J^jiii:;*  T.  inri.  «!•  j'U'v  s.av  >nj»rhn:t.-a*:t  ut.  on  "K«luca- 
tiorj  at  »j.*'  r»:fit«  f.M.'il:"  hv  Jf«iii.  .J«.L:.  .>v,i; ..  jin!;i.i|«uil  m1  "he  *ijrl*'  Hi^h  Schixil.  Son 
r/aii'.»^o.  oil  •■'l»;i':h«*r''  a:.*!  t<  ai.hiM::"  ly  l'i"»— :il»:j|  L**  Coiit**,  «■»!  th*-  niuv^rsiiy,  on 
'  '/|j«;  ij.'ij»'#/tafi";  '"f  li.'iiTy  iii  th»-  hi-tL'mI-  ni  i!i*:n:r'::- -ii  in  'ht-  puMic  s<bi»«iL>:"  by  Rev. 
O.  I'.  Fit/.;:»raltJ,  \nnwT  .•r!a»«'  -iii»«i::.T*-,vi«-:!».  on  ••Th.-  pivw*  a>  an  t^luvator :  **  by  Prof. 
Williaffj  U'hit*-.  of  San  Fran«j**«».  on  t;.»-  ••i.laim*  of  *L«-  hiiih  !<ln.w.»ls  to  >uiip<in  fn>m 
t}i«-  .*ta»'-:''  aiifi  by  J'roi.  .\.  L.  .Mrinii.  rity  ?«Ti|KTint«-ntii'Ut  ».i».H''t  of  San  Kraucisco.  on 
''na«v<i«ai  anil  Mri«rnTil:c  -.Tuili*:-."  .J.  Ji.  I.  ln-.-nt-y.  chainiiau  of  tbo  o»uiuiJtte<*  on  iu- 
fJiiHirial  «riiii  atjon,  \ij*'-*\i\*A  an  rlaboiar*  ri]ir»rT,  taking  stn^uj;  j^ixsnu*  a^aiu.<«t  tlio 
|»laji  of  in:£r.'iftin;4  an\st«rin  of  nianiia!  lul^ii  im  ?bt.  rouiiunu  ><.-ht>cil  >y.sr^m. 

jr<'Mi)iition'4  w«-i»-  a(Jo[it«'4|  ^1  .  ^lV4lrin^  ibi-  iniitMbii-iinn  iif  f^-wjnjLj  into  The  primaiy. 
((raiiiniai,  anti  lin^ffailt-fl  f-ounti;.  .«•  IhhiI^  taught  by  vunR-n.  .^mi  fur  as  it  may  be 
jjiadi'  availabb;  n-^  a  jm-ans  of  ftbu  aTinn.  and  n«>T  -jiti^  a  iraib*:  rJ'  iir«^U};  U]K)a  The 
li'^^iibitiirc  I  hi;  or;;ani/.ation  «if  a  Klna«-r^art«'n  in  cnunvr'tion  wiih  the  Stare  Normal 
ht'U*Hi\  ai  >an  J****^-;  Ci^r-xpruKiin*^  th«-  opinifm  thaT  the  "Pre-^iiT  SiaTe  course  of  Jrtwiy 
a«i  anpli<'(l  to  country  H<'hrKils  Ln  <b*l»-friivi:.  in  that  it  n'quirea  TrH»  uiuiiy  Thiugw  to  be 
(aiiKiit  '•hibJri'n  in  thf  primary  ;rrai lit  that  wonM  Ik-  l>«'tt«:r  beamed,  awl  vrii hour  uD'ort, 
whi-n  uj^f*  nhall  havi;  niatiiifMl  thi'  chiM's  niinfl;"  and  (4)  that  ''.Sirno  of  the  text  booke 
pip^Tibfil  by  law  for  nsi?  in  jMiblir  S(  ImniIs  an*  i-nrin-ly  inadequate  to  me<»t  the  wante 
Sor  which  tb«;y  are  ib>Hi;riii.r},  -infl  thar  wv,  a^  scho<»}  otlieers  and  teacher**,  eamentlv  do- 
Hire  a  r  lian*;!:.'* — (K'hi'-ational  Weekly.  Noveinlx'r  1:%  imil^  and  Pacitic  &*liooland  liunie 
Journal,  November,  I'm.) 

CHIEF  STATE  .SCHOOL  OrFICERS. 
H'm.  Kkka  S.  (JAiiit,  Sfaf^.  ntp^rintrndunt  V  public  inttruetion,  8aerament». 

{T»  nn,  lr<7C-18jW.] 
Mm.  K.  S.  Cakk,  deputy  mperintendrnt,  Saeramento. 

HIAIE  IIOAim  OF  F.Di;CATI0!«. 

(T«rni  nf  tho  fOTornor  (fxpin^n  IhH^jiiilK^r.  1H7U;  that  uf  the  anperinteDdents.  In  1880.] 


Niimn. 


II in  KxrN'lliMiry  Willlatii  Irwin 
Hon.  Kisra  S.  C%rr 

K.  b.    bllllllfll 

b.  •I.riilpinan 

J.tMJilHiin 

K.  W.  IMvifi 

K(}.H.  imiihiu- 

CharlM  II.  AllMi 


Omce. 


ftovonior  of  thft  Stnte  au<1  ex  officio  prt'sidcDt 

Sut4)  nu|NTinten(liMit  of  public  iiiHrrtictiou,  iMcretary. 

Sii|N>i-iiiifiHi«:iit  t.f  San  Fninciftvo  County  Hchoola 

KuiNTinlcnrlcnt  of  Sacraiucnto  < 'ounty  Rchooln 

Sii)M>rinri;nil(>nt  of  Sunia  Clara  (^^luly  Mcbuoln 

Sn|N>riui<'nili-nt  of  Al.'iniitla  (bounty  Krlioola , 

Su]M*rliiti'D(l<*ut  of  Sonoma  County  HCboola 

SuiM*riDt4)iHliMit  of  Han  Jmiquln  County  acboola 

I'nucipul  of  Sluto  Noruittl  Scbool 


Addi 


Racninient4>. 
Saonmunto. 
Suo  Franciaoo. 
Sacionieiito. 

&U1  'lOH^. 

Pleaaaniuo. 
Santa  Kosk 
Stockton. 
San  J086. 
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COLORADO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAKT. 


POPULATION   AND   ▲TTENDANGB. 

2^^iiof  flohool  ag«  (6-^21) 

2^ix>]led  in  public  aohools 

SCHOOLS. 

2JcjNoidi«trioto 

oeiiQ^l.honsee 

^▼«&x^ge  time  of  sohool/in  days  .... 

TEACHERS. 

^••^•^liwi  in  public  schools .- 

^ags  monthly  pay  of  men 

"mge  monthly  pay  of  women.... 
/ 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

»?^^le  receipts  for  public  schools. .. 
^^^le  expenditure  for  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA  — 

Q     School  population 

Q^    Enrolment 

Average  attendance 


1875-76. 


21,962 

14,364 

6,043 


341 
217 

100 


401 

|60  00 

48  00 


1235,854 
233,298 


$7  93 
12  12 
21  65 


1876-77. 


21,612 

14,085 

8,141 


219 


433 

(56  10 

51  45 


1198, 975 
215, 256 


|7  95 
12  20 
21  10 


Increase. 


98 


32 
i3'45 


to  02 
08 


Decrease. 


350 
279 


$3  90 


$36,879 
18,042 


to  55 


Hi^^^xim  returns  of  Hon.  Joseph  C.  Sbattuck  for  the  trwo  years  above  indicated,  except 
11^,^1. terns  of  districts  and  school-honses  in  1875-76,  which  are  from  the  report  of  Hon. 
^"         M.  Hale,  late  superint^^ndcnt. 


Hck 
18?- 


Shattnek  'Elites  that  the  statistics 


(]i^  ^^  seen  put  in  tne  sammanes  or  i>articular8  for  counties  not  reporting. 

,^ght  it  beet  to  stop  that,  and  has  made  no  efibrt  to  swell  the  aggregates  by  any 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 


tli^^  ^^  snpervision  of  all  county  sui>erintendent8  and  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State 
]iQ.^^^  is  a  atate  superintendent  of  public  inetructionf  formerly  appointed  by  the  governor, 
chosen  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  2  years. 

«r  ^panthig  State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  i, , ^ , , 

ability,  there  is  a  State  hoard  qf  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 


m^^^^^  ^panthig  State  diplomas  to  teachers  of  proven  character,  exx>erience,  culture, 
w^^    ability,  there  is  a  State  hoard  qf  education,  of  which  the  State  superintendent  is 
^l^'^ident.    The  diplomas  are  to  be  of  two  grades,  one  entitling  the  holder  to  teach  in 
^^  ichools,  the  other  in  schools  of  lower  grade,  both  for  life. 


LOCAL. 


^^j^OT  tupervision  of  county  and  district  schools  there  are :  (1)  county  ettperintendents^ 

^^^^Wi  by  the  people  every  2  years,  the  year  of  election  alternating  with  that  for  choice 

^^^^^ate  superintendent ;  (2)  boards  of  directors  for  school  districts  (3  or  6  persons, 

^[^eyding  to  population),  chosen  by  the  people  with  a  view  to  eventual  3  year^ 

v^Vioe,  Dut  to  be  changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  bv  annual  election:  (3)  high 

^^^  eommitieet,  composed  of  the  county  superintendent  of  tne  county  in  whicn  a  union 
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liij^h  school  may  be  projoct^nl,  aud  of  3  other  persons  to  bo  chosen  from  their  own 
niimlKT  bv  the  (lirectors  of  ilistrictri  unit  Lug  for  the  establishment  of  sach  a  school. — 
(^School  laws  of  187G  and  1»77.) 

ELEMEXl'ARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  KEPOllT. 

The  n^port  of  the  >State  Hii])eriu^end4ait  of  public  iiistmction  under  existing  laws  is 
prenentcd  1>ieimial1y,  and  noii<*  in  due  till  the  r-losc.  uf  lb78.  The  infnrniatiou  given  in 
the  precc-ding  statintical  HUinniary  and  in  the  following  lUiltt4^r  relating  to  tlie  schools 
of  Denver  is/ therefore,  the  only  inrelligcnce  sa  to  clenientury  instruction  for  1877. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

i>knvi:r. 

Officers. — A  board  of  cMlnrati«»n  of  (>  nienilKa-s,  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  2 
years,  one-half  being  chiuiged  each  year,  has  ehiirge  uf  the  city  y»chool  system.  The 
board  when  organized  chooses  a  superint-ondent  not  of  its  own  number. — (Special  school 
hiw  of  1874.) 

Statistics. — Children  of  sehord  ag«?  (()-21),  2,481;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  2,078; 
average  number  belonging.  IjiV-^;  average  daily  attendance,  1/^1.  Teachers,  inclnd- 
ing  the  superintendent-  and  2  teachei*8  of  German,  'M;  average  number,  M.  Ex|>eudi- 
ture,  iB50,Uol. 

Jiiditional  jHtrticHtars. — (.?orreM]»on<ling  with  the  steady  growth  of  the  city,  the  increase 
in  enrolment  <luring  5  yeai's  has  been  7<)  ])er  cent.  au«L  the  increase  in  the  average 
number  belonging  to  the  selnwds  145  jier  cent.  Th*'  »eho4»ls  of  the  city  ai'e  classed  as 
|>riniary,  grammar,  and  high,  th^'  eoui-se  in  each  ot'  ihesc>  eovering  4  years.  All  pu]>ihi 
in  and  above  the  third  priniar\'  grade  aix^  pemiirttd  t^»  study  German.  Tho  high 
m-hool — in  which  are  :\  courses  of  Mrudy.  an  English,  a  classical,  and  an  English  aud 
clasHieal — ha<l  in  1877  an  enntlment  of  l(K{,  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  graduated 
its  tirst  4'hLss,  apparently  of  8,  and  uibuitied  40  out  of  GO  candidates  fur  the  session  of 
1877-78. — (Rei>ort  of  Siiperintcndeni  Aiiron  Gove  and  of  the  boaitl  of  education,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TKAC^IIEKS'   INSTITUTES. 

The  only  provision  for  the  ]>reparation  of  t«.*acber8  for  especially  efficient  school  work, 
beHides  the  institution  of  noiiual  classes  in  the  university,  of  which  we  shall  hear  mora 
in  a  year  or  two,  is  one  for  institutes.  Kesjyeeting  these  the  law  of  1877,  section  80, 
directs  liiat  whenever  }issuranc<t  shall  be  given  to  the  suiwrintendent  of  public  instmc- 
tiim  by  the  county  superintendents  of  two  or  moi*e  counties  in  any  judicial  (listiict 
that  not  less  than  25  t<*ach(*rs  in  said  district  «lesii"c  to  asw*mble  for  the  puriwse  of  hold- 
ing a  teai-hers'  institute,  he  shall  appunt  tho  time  ami  pbu-e  of  meeting  and  give  duo 
uotiee  to  the  county  su]icnutendents  of  all  the  counties  in  the  district.  The  StAte 
allows  a  sum  not  to  exceed  i^llH.)  for  expenst's,  and  ])eiiints  boards  of  directors  to  cli>se 
their  sc^hools  diu-ing  the  session  to  allow  teachers  to  attend,  the  pay  of  attending 
teachers  going  on  during  attendance. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOIJi. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  re|»ort  for  li-«77  there  is  no  other  information  respecting  theM 
than  that  contained  in  the  preceding  paragraph  resj)e«*Mng  the  Denver  high  school, 
except  that  the  new  sehi>ol  law  of  1877  authorizes  school  boarrls  in  districts  with  l)0]>- 
ulati<ins  of  Xi)  and  u])wai'd9  to  ('stablisb  a  separate  high  sc^hwd  whentn^er  they  shall 
deem  it  expeilient  or  necessary,  but  not  t«»  en^i-t  or  lease  a  buildiug  for  it  without  the 
cons<?nt  <d*  the  voters  (»f  the  district.  Two  or  more  districts,  as  b«»fVu'e  intimated,  uiay 
unite  to  form  a  union  high  school. 

CHURCH  8EC0XI»ARY  SCHOOLS. 

Two  schools  of  high  class  for  young  bnlies — St.  Mary's  Academy,  Denver  (Roman 
Catholic),  and  Wolfe  Hall  (Pn>t^stant  Ei>iseoi»al\  at  thes  same  place — reiM>rt  for  IKTT  a 
total  of  It)  teachers  aud  181  pupils,  2  of  tlu's*.*  in  elassieal  <:oursi.'s  and  Ai)  in  mo«ieru 
lan;ruages.  Drawing  and  nuisic  are  taught  in  both  and  each  has  a])paratus  for 
instniction  in  physics;  Wolfe  Hall,  some  means  of  ehemieal  illustration,  also.  Tho 
latt4T  reports  a  librar>-  of  841)  volumes,  th<i  fonner  of  ** about  i"(X>/' 

Jaxvis  Hall,  Golden  (Protestant  E]>l*<co]>a1).  a  chtssieal  and  commercial  school  for 
young  men  and  boys,  was  also  in  o)>eration  during  lf^7,  as  previously. 

PKKPAKATORY    SCHOOL. 

The  regents  of  the  new  Rfcite  university  at  Boulder  have  perfected  their  arrange- 
ments for  pn»]>aring  students  for  such  of  tJie  university  courses  as  they  may  select.— 
(Circular  for  18n-78.) 
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A  letnTiiy  apparently  for  tho  fall  tenn  of  1677,  gives  an  attendance  of  64  stndentSi  of 
whom  30  were  m  training  for  tlie  classical  and  10  for  the  sciontiiic  coarse. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.    • 

COIXEGRS. 

The  UMverritif  of  Colorado,  at  Boulder,  and  Colorado  College,  at  Colorado  Springs,  are 
now  open,  at  least  to  preparatory  students. 

The  nniveraity  is,  by  law,  **  to  pnivido  the  best  and  most  efficient  means  of  impart- 
ing to  young  men  and  women,  on  equal  tcrms^  a  liberal  education."  It  is  to  include 
eventually  classical,  philosophical,  normal,  scicntilic,  law,  and  such  other  courses  of 
instruction  as  the  board  of  regents  may  determine,  with  a  department  of  physical  sci> 
ences.  But  all  these,  except  the  normal  course  and  a  preparatory  dopartincut,  are  to 
be  of  gradual  growth.  A  printed  announcement  for  1877-78  states  that  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  preparatory  and  normal  classes,  aud  that  classes  in  the  university 
courses  will  be  formed  as  required.  It  is  to  receive  for  its  support  one-tifth  of  a  mill 
on  all  propertv  assessed  in  the  State ;  prmluct  at  x>reseut,  about  ^,000. 

Respecting  Colorado  College,  there  was  a  statement  in  the  Colorado  Springs  Gazett'O, 
of  June  23,  1877,  that  the  college  was  then  prepared  to  receive  pupils  of  advanced 
standing  and  to  cany  them  on  to  graduation.  The  school  was  taught  in  a  wooden 
buihling,  owned  by  the  college,  awaiting  the  erection  of  the  new  one,  for  which  prep- 
arations were  in  progress.  This  was  expected  to  cost  ^W,OOU,  nearly  ^10,000  of  which 
man  had  been  subscribed  by  the  citizens  of  Colorado  Springs.  The  Aiuerican  College 
and  Education  Society,  it  was  stated,  had  pledge<l  ^2(),U00  toward  the  endowment  of 
professorshiiis.  A  later  issue  of  the  same  paper  states  that  contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  college  building  have  been  made,  and  its  completion  is  looked  for  by  the  fall  term 
of  1878. 

No  information  respecting  Evans  University  is  at  hand. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIEKTIFIC. 

The  Stat€  School  of  Mine*,  at  Golden,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  14  pupils  in 
its  regular  scientific  department,  besides  2  studying  telegraphy  and  14  in  the  prepara- 
tory' department.  This  school  was  reorKanized  in  1877  as  a  free  scientific  school.  After 
Jailuorv  17,  1878,  it  is  to  be  supported  oy  a  State  tax  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  dol- 
lar. Tiie  course  of  study  appears  to  be  substantially  the  same  as  reported  in  1876. — 
(Return  and  printed  circular,  1877.) 

Tlie  State  Aaricnltural  College,  Fort  Collins,  is,  by  law,  "to  afford  thorough' instruc- 
tiuu  in  agriculture  and  the  natural  sciences  connected  therewith;"  is  to  combine  phys- 
ical with  intellectual  traming,  to  have  a  course  of  not  less  than  4  years,  and  to  be 
open  to  both  sexes.  For  its  maintenance,  a  State  tax  of  one-iifth  of  a  mill  is  to  be 
addcKl  to  the  interest  of  the  moneys  deriveu  from  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  to  it. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Matthewf^  Hall,  at  Golden,  the  only  institution  that  has  been  ox)eu  for  instruction  in 
theology,  or  indeed  for  any  of  the  i)rofessions,  is  now  closed. — (Return  for  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

IXSTITUTB  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  MUTE  AND  BUND,   COLORADO  SPRINGS. 

Thirty  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  this  institution  since  its  foundation  in 
1874.  The  present  number  is  26,  of  whom  12  are  males  and  14  females.  English  lau- 
l^age,  composition,  penmanship,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  scripture  lessons, 
and  drawing  are  taught.  The  empluynieuts  are  printing,  shoemaking,  gardening, 
housework,  plain  aud  fancy  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting  of  clothing,  and  crocheting. 
A  16  column  weekly  paper  is  published  by  the  pupils. — (Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  Shattuck,  State  tuperintendent  qf  piMic  inatructionf  Denver, 

BTATB  BOABD  OF  KDUCA'nON. 

[Terma  of  offioe  expiro  Jannary,  1879.] 


Members. 


Hon.  Joseph  C.  ShAttack,  State  nnperintendent,  president. 

Hon.  Willlani  1£  Clark,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  A.  J.  Sampson,  attorney  general 


Poatoffloeu 


Denver. 
Denyer. 
Denver. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


• 

1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

I>eoTeMe. 

POPULATIOX  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

ChlMron  of  sohool  age  (4-16) 

Srholant  rvfristered  in  winter 

Suholara  roKiMtercMl  in  Bummtfr 

NiiinlM^r  n^f^iHt-erml  over  Bcbool  age.... 
Diftentnt  hclioluni  in  public  BohooU  ... 
1*11  pilH  ill  other  than  public  schools  ... 
Piiiiiln  in  mUiooIh  of  all  kiudH  . .... .... 

135,189 

iW,  92:5 

89.832 

4.454 

119. 106 

9,816 

128. 922 

12, 297 

74,;5(>9 

6(>,  621 

88.10 

95.:i6 

1,493 

1,628 

2, 499 

118 

152 

270 

1,148 

26 

88;{ 

556 
212 

2,656 
2,638 
1,780 
539 
$67  43 
37  16 

11, 560, 565 
1,529,181 

137,099 

99,657 

90,845 

4.694 

119, 208 

10,180 

129,388 

13, 865 

75, 7:i2 

68,  .588 

86. 95 

94.38 

1,487 

1,629 

2,530 

112 

165 

277 

1,176 

22 

922 

524 

201 

2,676 
2,  f)59 
1,904 
478 
$64  55 
36  20 

11,506,218 
1,510,222 

1,910 

734 

1,013 

440 

102 

364 

466 

1,668 

1,363 

1,967 

. 

(?hiiilnMi  of  school  ago  in  uo  school 

A  venire  atteudauce  in  winter 

Average  attendance  in  summer 

Pitr  cent,  of  registered  to  enumeration . 
Pitr  ^MUlt.  in  mcJimoIh  uf  ull  kindn 

* 

1.15 
.98 

8CIIOOL  DISTKICrS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Hchool  districts  in  the  State  .... ...... 

6 

Pnblic  schools. 

1 
31 

Denartments  in  these  ...... .... ...... 

ScIIooIh  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  more  than  two 

6 

13 

7 
28 

Whole  uamber  of  graded  schools 

DeDartnients  in  these  ...... ...... .... 

New  school-houses  built .............. 

4 

Houses  in  ir<x)d  condition  .... .... .... 

39 

Houses  i n  lair  condition .•••.... ...... 

32 

Houses  in  Door  condition. ...... ...... 

11 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 

Teachers  in  winter  schools ............ 

20 

21 

124 

Teachers  in  summer  schools  ...... .... 

Teachers  continued  in  same  school.... 

Teachers  who  never  taught  before 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  BXPENDITURB. 

-. 

Total  income  for  schools  .............. 

61 

$2  88 

96 

• 

$54, 347 
18,059 

Total  expenditure  for  schools 

(From  the  reports  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  edacatioxii 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  educatianj  composed  of  the  |;^vomor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  general  assembly  for  tenns  of  four  years  each,  with  change 
of  one  cacti  year,  has  general  superN-ision  and  control  of  the  educational  iiiterest*i  of  the 
State.  This  lM>ard  appoints  a  secretary'  who  acts  ns  its  executive  officer  throughout 
the  State,  with  an  assistant  secretary'  for  office  work,  an<l  a  general  agent  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  which  forbids  the  employment  of  untaught  children  in  familieSy 
factories,  or  shops. 
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LOCAL. 

Boards  ofmst.96i  tititonfor  town$  are  compoeed  of  6  or  9  members  chosen  originally  in 
fhll  at  the  annual  town  meeting,  and  changed  in  one^third  of  their  number  at  each 
subsequent  meeting.  Thene  boaras  have,  under  the  State  boards  the  direction  of  studies, 
examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  visit orial  oversight  of  fhe  town  schools, 
attending  to  this  last  mainly  through  their  secretary  and  a  member  annuaUy  assigned 
to  that  duty,  called  the  acting  school  visitor. 

Boards  for  school  districts,  into  which  towns  may  be  divided,  are  ordinarily  of  3  per- 
fM>ns  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  with  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a 
collector.  The  exceptional  cases  are  in  school  districts  succeeding  t-o  the  old  school 
societies,  in  which  boanls  of  education  of  6  or  9  members  have  been  elected,  and  are 
changed  in  one-third  of  their  material  by  subsequent  annual  electibn. — (School  laws, 
edition  of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

No  great  or  striking  signs  of  progress  can  ordinarily  be  looked  for  in  any  single  year 
in  the  school  system  of  an  old  and  well  established  State.  It  is  only  as  we  compare 
several  years  one  with  another  that  such  progress  can  usually  be  found.  But  here  the 
board  of  education  says  in  its  report  that  the  history  of  the  schools  for  1877,  as  far  as 
it  could  be  read  through  the  statistics,  was  very  satisfactory ;  and  looking  at  these 
statistics  we  see  ground  for  the  satisfaction  shown.  The  increase  of  enrolment  in  the 
public  schools,  7^  in  winter  and  1,013  in  summer,  indicates,  for  example,  some  fair 
appruai'h  to  a  harvesting  of  the  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  1,910.  Tne  increase 
of  average  attendance,  1,363  in  winter  and  1,9(>7  in  summer,  is  even  more  encouraging, 
although  against  this  has  to  be  set  an  increase  too  of  1,568  iu  the  number  attending  no 
schcKil ;  but,  as  the  board  says,  a  largo  proportion  of  these  non-attendants  are  children 
of  Huch  tender  age  that  their  absence  irom  school  is  hardly  a  matter  for  regret.  We 
find  7  more  graded  schools,  with  28  more  departments ;  while  to  meet  the  increase  in 
enrolment  and  attendance  there  were  20  more  teachers  in  the  winter  schools  and  21  in 
the  Kiininier  schools,  as  well  as  124  more  who,  for  at  least  the  second  year,  were  settled 
iu  the  same  school,  showing  a  gradual  approach  toward  pennanency.  The  receipts  for 
school  pur]>OHe8  have,  it  is  true,  fallen  oil*  $54,347:  but  in  view  of  the  shrinkage  in  the 
valuation  of  all  pniperty  and  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities  of  life,  the  whole  re- 
ceipts, with  even  this  large  falling  on,  the  boonl  says,  represent  a  greater  sacrifice 
upon  the  ]ieople's  part  than  formerly,  and  a  greater  power  to  purchase  commoditiea 
and  services  tiian  tne  larger  looking  income  of  1876. 

The  part  of  the  histoid  not  to  be  told  in  figures,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  board,  is  not 
less  satisfactory ;  the  interest  of  the  people  in  the  schools  which  they  maintain,  the  in- 
dnatrj'  and  activity  of  the  corps  of  teachers,  and  the  obedience  and  diligonco  of  the 
scholars  having  been  fuUy  up  to  the  high  standard  of  past  years. — (Rei)ort  of  board 
for  1877.) 

NEGLECTED  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Northrop  says  that  Mr.  Giles  Potter,  the  agent  of  the  State  board  fi>r  the  pur- 
po6e,  has  rendered  durmg  the  year  efficient  service  iu  securing  the  observance  of  the 
law  for  the  prevention  of  illiteracv.  The  plan  of  visiting  schools  to  asceiiiain  from 
pupils  and  teacher  the  extent  of  absenteeism  has  |iroved  very  useful.  The  question 
''  l>0(.'s  any  scholar  in  this  school  know  of  a  boy  or  girl  of  school  a^e  who  has  attended 
no  school  this  term  or  this  year  ? "  usually  reveals  the  real  facts  lii  each  ciwe.  These 
inquiries  have  increased  attendance  and  served  to  magnify  the  importance  of  the  school 
both  with  pupils  and  parents.  For  the  mere  fact  that  the  State,  in  it«  enforcement  of 
attendance,  is  found  tnus  to  be  looking  after  intlividual  children,  leads  many  parents, 
especially  lorcigners,  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  school  and  of  their  own  parental 
duties. 

The  gain  in  attendance  since  the  adoption  of  a  compulsory  law  (it  being  followed 
np  by  the  visits  of  an  agent)  abundantly  shows  the  value  of  the  enactment  and  com- 
pensates for  the  effort  to  KecTU*e  a  general  observance  of  it.  Besides  the  s,^'steIuatio 
work  of  the  agent,  Mr.  Northrop  himself,  as  the  secretary  of  the  State  boanl,  keeps  in 
view  the  needs  of  the  neglected  children  iu  his  visits  to  towns,  to  schools,  and  factories, 
in  his  conferences  with  school  officers,  and  iu>  public  lectures.  He  has  thus  delivered 
7<;  lectures  and  paid  57  visits  to  42  difterent  towns,  while  Mr.  Potter  has  visited  43 
towns  and  258  departments  in  189  schools,  each  finding  children  illegally  kept  iVom 
arrhool  and  bringing  many  of  them  in. 

The  law,  as  Mr.  Northrop  justly  says,  should  not  relax  efforts  at  persuasion.  The 
prime  thing  is  to  make  the  sc'hoolsso  goo<l  and  their  advantages  so  inviting  that  attend- 
ance may  come  to  Ihj  reganled  as  a  privilege  and  not  have  to  be  imposed  as  a  necessity. 
A  little  kind  endeavor  in  such  circumstances  will  usually  bring  in  the  absenti^es.  But 
-when  such  moans  fail  and  reasoning  also  fails,  coercion  must  come  in  to  protect  help- 
leMB  children  in  their  right  to  an  e<lucation,  and  give  them  at  least  the  GO  days  of 
annoxd  schooling  which  the  law  now  requires.— (Report  for  1877.) 
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SOME  EFFECTS  OF  COMPULSION'. 

Mr.  Northrop,  having;  been  abroad  in  the  summer  of  1877  to  oliserve  some  thincs  in 
European  school  systems,  makes  a  favorable  rej^^  ^^  t^<^  workiuf]^  of  a  coiiijpulsory 
odacational  law  in  several  of  the  Encliah  cities.  In  Loudon,  \\iuM«  such  a  law  has 
been  itretty  ri^dly  eulbrced,  ho  says  that,  as  a  result,  there  has  been  lUready,  accord- 
in|i;  to  the  testimony  of  the  city  oflioer&  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  number  of 
luveuilo  offences  and  in  the  cost  of  youtliiul  pauperism.  Every  gang  of  young  thieves 
known  to  the  poUc<t  has-been  brok(^n  up,  and  city  Arabs  that  had  been  almost  unman- 
ageable  sit  now  in  the  schools  beside  the  sons  of  industrious  citif.ens  in  healthful  and 
improving  comi^ctition.  The  superintendent  of  the  Holloway  Prison  testified  that, 
apparently  in  consequence  of  this  training  of  the  children,  there  hail  been  committed 
to  Jiis  prison  in  the  year  past  only  2d  male  juvenile  offenders  and  no  females,  though 
in  1809  there  were  136  males  and  21  females  so  committed.  Similar  testimony  to  the 
good  effects  of  compulsory  att-endance  on  the  schools,  with  moral  inllueuccs  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  children  there  and  elsewhere,  came  to  liim  from  other  cities. —  (iFcport 
for  1877.) 

OTHER  TOPICS  TREATED. 

The  adornment  of  school  grounds  with  proptT  shade  trees  is  strongly  urged  by 
Mr.  Northn)p  in  this  as  in  previoiiH  ivports,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  throngh 
his  efforts  much  [)rogress  in  tins  gooil  work  Ints  been  cileotcd.  State  uniformity  of  text 
books  he  writes  decidedly  against,  as  greatly  expensive  to  be^in  with  and  fruitful 
afterward  of  embaiTassnient  and  litigation.  *  Industrial  education,  as  a  preparntiou 
for  the  future  work  of  life,  has  considerable  space  devoted  to  it,  but  no  definite  pbm 
for  it  is  proposed.  The  advantages  of  European  schools  of  forestry  are  also  hugely 
dwelt  u|)on  and  the  methods  of  those  schools  described. 

KIXDERQARTEN. 

One  school  of  this  clnss,  287  Myrtle  avenue,  Bridgeport,  reports  80  children  of  4  to  9 
Tears  of  age  under  the  instruction  of  one  principal  and  4  assistants  in  1877,  the  school 
being  held  5  hours  daily  for  5  days  in  eacii  week,  with  40  weeks  in  the  school  year. — 
(Return.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Hartfonl,  a  board  of  school  visitors  of  9  members,  one  serving  as  acting  school 
visitor;  in  the  other  cities,  boards  of  education  of  9  or  12  members^  with  city  superin- 
tendents of  schools ;  tenn  of  service  in  each  case,  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each 
year,  to  be  replaced  by  new  election. 


STATISTICS. 

City. 

Population. 

Childron  of 
Bchuolage. 

Enrol  men  L 

Average  at* 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Ezpendltnra. 

Bridgeport. ..... 

Hartford 

MAiid^^n  , . . .  T . . 

U4.745 
41,600 
10.  <M3 
7,(»00 
58,675 

5,i»«4 
9.621 

4.735 
7.596 

3,193 
^038 

81 
160 

160^198 
194.  M« 

Middlctown  ...'. 
New  Haven 

1.415 
18,964 

l,04d 
11. 4'X 

676 
7,  491 

93 

804 

98,973 
908,436 

ADDITIOXAI.  PARTICULARS. 

In  Bridgeport,  333  scholars  in  the  onliuary  evening  schools  and  99  in  an  OTcning 
drawing  school,  added  to  the  4,7;^  enrolled  in  the  day  schools,  give  a  total  enrolment 
of  ^()7.  Adding  iUso  the  G  teacliers  in  the  evening  schools  to  the  81  in  the  day 
schools,  we  have  a  total  of  87.  The  evening  schools  were  open  only  twice  a  week', 
and  hence  secured  a  more  re;^Qiar  attendiiiure  and  more  satisfactory  results  than  is 
cust-omary  where  the  sessions  include  4  or  5  evenings  in  the  week.  The  schools  were 
newly  chissilie4  and  graded  in  the  school  year  1870-77,  in  accordance  with  a  course  of 
study  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  year.  1  u  tlui  primary  schools,  the  wonl  and  phonic 
m4>thoils  of  teaching  reading  took  the  phice  of  the  longer  and  more  tedious  alphahetic 
metho<l,  saving  much  time  and  trouble.  In  the  gramiiiar  and  high  schools,  a  system 
of  monthly  written  examinations  w}is  caiTie^l  on  thi*ough  the  year  with  excellent 
result-s;  and,  as  the  teachers  were  thus  relieved  from  keeping  daily  reconls  of  schol- 
arship, they  were  able  to  ^vo  their  whole  time  in  school  to  the  work  of  instruction. 
Oral  examinations  by  dillerent  members  of  the  boanl  of  education  and  by  the  city 
superintendent  have  also  aided  in  stimulation.  For  this  ]>ur])ose  some  1,400  visits 
have  been  made  to  the  scliools,  the  visits  varying  in  length  from  a  few  minutes  to 
a  room  to  an  entire  session.    A  city  high  school,  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
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enrolled  82  difTorent  pupils,  and  spread  an  influence  for  good  throngh  all  the  other 
schools,  by  presenting  a  standard  toward  which  all  may  strive.  Drawing  was  intro- 
duced into  tne  schools  during  the  year  and  vocal  music  was  prosecuted  a9-in  previous 
years  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  grade. — (Report  of  Supi^riuteudent  H.  M.  Har- 
rin^n  for  lti76-77.) 

Hwtford  had,  in  addition  to  her  day  schools,  2  evening  schools  continued  diuing  the 
winter  and  cnrolhng  529  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  192.  The  studies  were 
mainly  elementary  and  the  results  appear  to  have  been  em-oiu*afi:iug.  lu  all  the  dis- 
trict schools  the  t-ext  books  used  ore  of  the  same  kind,  and  only  such  books  are  used 
and  such  studies  pursued  as  have  been  pn^scribed  or  authorlzeil  by  the  school  board. 
A  x>ortiou  of  eacu  session  is  devoted  to  8iii<;iug,  in  wliich  all  pu[)ils  are  expected  to 
Join.  Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  uiusic  is  also  given.  Drawing  is  begun  in  the 
lirst  grade,  and  is  cH>ntinued  through  at  least  the  second  year  of  the  higli  school.  Ger- 
man is  provided  for  in  0  m*adcs,  euteruig  also  into  the  tirst  two  liij|;h  school  years.  The 
high  school,  under  its  able  principal,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  retains  its  high  standard  of  admis- 
sion and  graduation,  and  includes,  besides  the  pupils  from  the  gi'unmiar  schools,  about 
100  scholars  from  tne  neighboring  towns,  enrolling  4;,0  in  the  sjiring  of  1877.  Tlie 
great  increase  in  its  attendance  required  in  that  year  tbe  erection  of  an  addition  suHi- 
cient  to  accommodat-e  u]»warils  of  200  more  pupils  with  study  and  recitation  rooms. 
This  was  accomplished  at  comparatively  small  cost,  and  witli  great  imi)rovenient  of 
the  interior;  but  unfuitimatcly  the  exterior  was  not  ma<le  to  harmonize  with  the  ele- 
eance  of  the  main  buildiug,  and  thus  im)mirs  the  beauty  of  the  whole. — (Keport  of 
board  for  1876-^7,  through  Acting  School  Visitor  John  H.  Brocklesby.) 

Middetown. — As  to  teachers,  it  is  pleasant  to  learn  that  here  all  who  were  ai)pointed 
at  the  commencement  of  the  school  year  16^70-77  were  retainc<l  to  its  <*los4',  and,  at  the 
annual  election  in  .June,  were  reelected  to  their  former  positions.  As  to  studies,  we 
are  told  that  drawing  receivers  attention,  that  instruction  in  the  metric  system  has 
been  intro<luced,  and  that  in  the  '* senior  department."  there  is  a  commercial  course  to 
fit  pupils  for  business,  as  well  as  classical  and  English  courses  to  lit  tbem  for  coUei^e 
or  lor  reiined  domestic  life.  As  to  methods,  we  learn  that  in  the  primary  classes  the 
iMwk  is  laid  aside  and  wonls  in  common  use  placed  on  the  blackboanl  in  view  of  all. 
These  the  children  write  on  slates  and  learn  to  spell  Irom  memory.  Tlie  slate  i*eceives 
also  a  copy  of  the  drawing  k^sson  while  some  are  const  meting  the  same  lignre  of 
larger  size  on  the  boai'd.  The  pupils  are  tauji^ht  to  make  ligures  and  fonn  t  heir  simpler 
combinations  on  the  slate.  The  teacher  walks  among  the  pupils,  needing  no  book,  and 
calling  for  answers  to  her  questions  from  wh4)m  she  will,  rrequent  reviews  lix  these 
lessons  in  the  mind,  until  at  the  close  of  the  term  a  review  of  oO  days'  work  seems 
little  more  than  on  ordinarv  lesson.  The  litth^  ones  store  away  in  a  year  nearly  one 
thousand  useful  words  which  tliey  can  write  or  spell  at  any  time,  besides  the  lirst 
lessons  in  drawiuj^  and  arithmetic. — (Keport  of  the  board  of  education,  acting  school 
yisitor,  and  Superintendent  H.  E.  Sawyer  for  1h7i>-77.) 

At  2^ew  Haven  the  system  of  instniction,  basi'd  on  a  sclieme  of  studies  adopted  in 
1870,  has  become  quite  uniform  throughout  all  the  grades,  and  has,  during  lt<rG-77, 
demonstrated  its  efficiency  even  more  than  in  any  jjrevious  year.  The  ratio  of  eiirol- 
ment  to  the  number  of  school  age  has  been  also  greater  ami  the  aggregate  attt*ndance 
fuller  than  ever  before.  In  the  truant  si'hool,  the  atttMidaiice  has  been  94  per  cent,  of 
the  enrolment  throughout  the  year,  many  of  the  boys  not  brin^  absent  once  in  a 
whole  term  and  some  not  for  two  terms.  The  niunber  attending  the  evening  school 
was  not  as  large  as  in  preceding  years,  but  the  a]>plication  to  stiuly  on  the  i)art  of 
those  who  came  resulted  in  an  unprovement  more  than  usually  satisfactory.  The 
gradinjg  of  the  day  schools — with  the  exception  of  ;<  that,  tor  special  reasons,  oi'e  un- 
graded-—is  ui>on  the  now  customary  basis  of  8  grades  of  a  ye;ir  each  below  the  high 
school^  with  4  years  m  that  school.  Class  promotions  are  made,  as  a  rule,  each  year, 
sometimes  twice  a  year,  while  individuals  louud,  at  the  moiiihly  examinations,  to  be 
fitted  for  a  higher  grade  are  advanced  without  waiting  lor  tlieii-  classes.  With  a  view 
to  securing  a  8t<?Jiay  supply  of  home  trained  t^'achei-s.  24  pupil  teachers  have  bet?n 
kept  under  training,  doing  duty  as  instructors  and  funiisbiiig  substitutes  for  regular 
teachers  who  from  any  cause  are  absent  from  their  posts.  During  ea(.'h  year  these 
young  teachers  are  said  to  save  the  city  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  which,  with- 
out them,  would  have  to  be  paid  for  substitutes  brought  in  from  without  or  kept  in 
pay  for  xoceting  exigencies. — (Report  of  Sui)eriutendent  Ariel  Parish  forl«7G^7.) 

THE  TKAIXING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCnfX)L. 

This  institution,  still  continued  at  New  Britain  and  devoted  to  special  preparation 
of  teachers  for  the  public  schools,  nii)orted  for  the  fall  term  of  1877  a  total  ot  8  instruct- 
ors with  127  students,  36  graduates  in  the  preceding  s<.'holastic  year,  and  2G  of  these 
engaged  in  teaching.    Diawing  is  taught,  with  the  aid  of  models,  casts,  apparatus. 
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oBd  examples.  Vocal  muflic  is  also  attended  to,  and  there  are  means  for  illnstr»tiaii 
in  chemistry  and  phvsics,  with  a  library  of  about  1,200  volnmes. — (Retom  for  1^7.) 
Of  the  continue<l  and  increasing  eificioucy  of  the  institution  Secretary  Northrop  spealu 
Tery  highly  in  his  report  lor  the  same  year. 

TEACUERS'  INSTITUTES. 

I^gal  pro\ision  is  made  for  holding  these  with  a  view  to  instmotion  in  the  best 
modes  of  administering,  governing,  and  tca<*hing  pnblic  schools,  and  it  appears  from 
the  report  that  twcuty-three  such  wen»  held,  live  as  county  institutes  and  eighteen  for 
towns.    At  these  last,  the  custom  has  been  to  visit  in  the  morning  the  schools  of  the 

{dace  and  obnerve  their  methods  in  order  to  adapt  the  instruction  in  the  meetings  to 
oral  needs.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  the  schools  being  dismissed,  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  education  hold  a  session  of  two  or  three  hours,  with  another  shorter  one  in 
the  evening.  ISpecial  i)romiuence  has  been  given  during  the  year  to  instruction  in  map 
drawing. — (State  report.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  Specific  report  of  the  high  sch(w>l8  of  the  Stuto  being  made  through  the  board  of 
education  or  its  secretary,  we  are  depen<lent,  as  in  former  years,  on  city  school  reports 
for  almost  all  our  information  concerning  them.  In  the  high  s<:h(H>ls  of  Bridgciiort^ 
Hartfurd,  and  Now  Haven,  we  find  well  aiTang<Hl  4  years*  courses,  both  English  and 
classical,  the  latter  ^)n'paring  for  the  m>ademical  departments  of  the  best  culU'ges,  the 
former  for  the  scientitic  departments  or  f(»r  ordinary  busincrsM  pursuits.  At  New  Haven. 
Greek,  which  has  been  for  some  years  omitte<l,  was  restored  in  li!J7G,  making  the  school 
again  preparatory  to  Yale  College,  as  well  aMt*rthe  iSheflield  .Scieutilic  School.  The 
''s4mior  department"  of  the  schools  of  Middletown  appears  alno  io  I)e  substantially  of 
high  school  crade,  with  a  4  years-  course  in  classical  as  well  as  English  studies,  the 
former  including  Latin  and  French  for  i\  years,  the  latter  substituting  history  for  the 
Latin  and  French  of  the  secimd  ami  thinl  years.  In  these  4  schools  there  appear  to 
have  been  1,213  pupils  enrolled  during  ltS7G-77,  with  an  average  attendance  of  (^28, 
under  35  teachers. 

In  the  town  reports  of  Enfield  and  Thomaston,  ap])ended  to  the  State  report  pab- 
Ushed  in  1877,  three  high  schcuds  in  tlu)  former  and  one  in  the  latter  are  spoken  of  as 
a<Uling  much  to  the  advantages  for  e<lucatiou;  but  no  stiitistics  respecting  them  are 
ffiven.  In  that  from  Meriden,  in  the  appendix  of  the  report  for  the  following  year, 
the  nee<l  of  such  a  school  is  strongly  dwelt  upon.  In  most  of  the  larger  villages  there 
are  understood  to  be  higher  departments  of  graded  schools  which  give  high  school  in- 
Btmction,  while  such  instituti(ms  sis  the  Bulkeley  S(;hool,  New  London;  the  Morgan 
Si'hool,  at  Clinton,  and  the  Norwich  Free  Aciideiuy  appear  to  unite  the  characterB  of 
the  old  academy  and  the  modem  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  private  aca<lemie  schools  and  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
students  for  college,  aee  Tables  VI  and  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

BUSINESS  COLTJCGES. 

No  business  college  is  reported  for  1877  in  this  State,  but  a  conunercial  course  extend- 
ing through  two  years  is  reported  by  the  board  of  education  of  Middletown  as  con- 
nected witii  the  '^senior  department"  of  the  public  schools  there,  which  is  substantiidly 
a  high  school.  The  course  includes  arithmetic,  algebra,  commercial  forms  and  oidoa- 
lations,  book-keeping,  rhetoric,  and  natural  philosophy. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Trinity  CoUeqe,  Hartford,  Wesleyan  University ^  Middletown,  and  Tale  CoTlcgey  New 
Haven,  report  by  cata.logue  or  ciicular  for  1877  a  total  of  58  instructors  in  academical 
departments,  with  81^2  students,  of  whom  15  were  in  special  courses  and  51  graduates 
pursuing  studies  beyond  those  of  the  regular  4  years'  course.  In  the  Art  School  of  Yale 
there  were  also  "Z^  students.  The  libraries  of  the  three  colleges  number  respectively 
K<,OOQ,  27,000,  and  83,000  volumes,  besides  those  of  students" societies  and  others  to 
wliich  students  have  access.  All  three  set  a  high  standard  for  (ulmission  to  the  li*csh- 
man  class  and  in  all  the  course  of  study  is  well  arranged  and  full.  In  Trinity  there  ia 
littk>  option  as  to  the  studies  of  the  regular  course;  but  studies  additional  to  that  may 
be  prosecuted  by  those  who  desire  a  degree  in  science  as  well  as  in  arts,  and  studenta 
in  special  courses  are  allowed  to  prosecute  such  studies,  always  including  Latin,  as 
they  may  be  found  qualilied  to  x)ursue,  reciting  with  the  regular  classes  in  these  stadies. 
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At  Weslejan  and  Yalo  there  is  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  jauior  and  senior  years, 
and  at  Yale,  where  this  liberty  was  not  given  till  1876,  it  is  I'oport^Ml  to  have  worked 
most  satisfactorily,  the  students  being  carried  fiirther  in  the  separate  deiiartmeuts,  and 
this  with  more  continuity  of  eifort  and  more  enthusiasm. —  (Catalogues  and  rcpoi-ts  of 
1876-77  and  1877-78.) 

COLLEOKg  FOR  WOMKN. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  institutions,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  sommary  of  it  in  the  Repoit  of  the  Conmiissiouer  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Skefield  Scimiiflo  School  of  Yale  CoUegCf  having  receivc<l  in  1873  the  national 
grant  for  the  promotion  of  scieutilic  education,  thus  became  the  Ccmiiecticut  Culh^ge 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.  There  is  a  3  years*  course,  with  griuluato 
oouTsee  beyond  this.  The  instniction  is  intended  for  graduates  of  colleges  and  other 
persons  qnalitied  for  advanced  or  special  Hcientitic  study,  as  well  as  for  undergraduates. 
The  graduate  courses  lead  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.,  c.'k.,  or  d.  e.  (dynamic  engineer). 
In  the  undergraduate  department  the  courses  of  instnictir)n  most  distinctly  marked 
out  are  in  cheiyistry,  civil  engineering,  dynamic  or  mochauit'al  engineering,  agricult- 
uie,  natural  history,  biology  as  a  preparation  for  medical  studies,  stiulies  preparatory 
to  mining  and  metallurgy,' and  select  studies  preparatory  to  other  lugher  studies.  The 
number  of  students  in  1877  was  194. — (Catalogue  of  college,  1877.) 

THEOLOOICAIi. 

The  iimtitations  for  theological  instruction  in  Connecticut  are  the  Th4oloffical  Depart- 
wiemt  of  Tale  College  (Congregational),  tlie  Berkeley  Divinity  School j  at  Middletown 
(Protectant  Episcopal),  and  the  Theoloffioal  Inslitute  of  ConnecHcutf  at  Hartfonl  (Con- 
gregational), each  with  a  course  of  study  covering  3  years,  and  all  together  containing 
about  175  students.  The  school  at  Yale  requires  for  admission  a  liberal  education  at 
some  college  or  such  other  literary  a(*quisitions  as  may  be  considered  an  e(]uivalont 
preparation.  The  reqnisitions  for  admissions  to  the  Ilerkeley  school  are  nearly  as  high: 
cat  of  U7  students  rei>orted  in  1877,  some  degree  in  letters  or  science  had  been  received 
by  24.  In  the  Theological  Institute,  at  Hartford,  18  out  of  the  31  students  had  received 
such  a  degree;  at  Yale,  86  out  of  102  luidergraduate  theologues,  and  2  out  of  5  resident 
licentiates. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Tale  College  embraces  one  conrse  of  instmction  for  gradaatea 
and  another  for  imdergraduates,  each  covering  2  years.  The  methods  of  instruction  in 
-tiie  nndergradnat«  department  are  by  daily  lectures  and  recitations  from  text  books, 
with  weekly  moot  courts.  In  the  graduate  course,  the  degree  of  master  of  law  is  con- 
ferred at  the  close  of  the  first  vear  and  that  of  doctor  of  civil  law  at  the  end  of  the 
second. — (College  catalogue  and  return  of  law  school,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  InetituiUm  of  Tale  College  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  56  students,  of 
whom  16  hadreceived  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  Only  tlie  more  elementaiy  branclics 
are  studied  during  the  first  year;  the  more  practical  stndies  come  in  the  second,  while 
provision  is  made  for  a  third  in  which  those  of  the  entire  course  arc  reviewed,  with  the 
addition  of  such  collateral  branches  and  advanced  courses  of  reading  as  may  be  ad- 
visable. To  receive  the  degree  of  the  school,  students  must  have  attende<l  two  full 
courses  of  public  lectures  and  studied  medicine  for  tlireo  years;  except  in  the  case  of 
oollege  graduat-osy  whose  diplomas  are  receivod  as  equivalent  to  certihcates  of  medical 
study  for  one  year. — (Return  and  college  catalogue,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  American  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Hartford  was  founded  in  1817,  and 
bas  since  had  2,141  pupils  under  instruction.  The  present  number  attending  is  27£i,  of 
whom  168  are  males  and  110  females.  Sixty  graduates  of  this  school  liave  become 
teachers  in  similar  institutions.  The  course  of  study  comprises  the  common  English 
branches  and  articulation.  Cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring  are  the  employ- 
ments tansht.  During  the  year,  instmction  in  articulation  and  lip  reading  has  been 
given  to  40  pnpils,  of  whom  16  are  semi-mut«s  and  24  are  deaf-mutes.  The  number 
of  deaf-mates  of  school  age  in  New  England  is  estimated  at  775,  of  whom  perhaps  400 
at  school,  leaving  375,  nearly  half,  not  receiving  a  regular  education.    These  fig- 
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urea,  it  is  remarked,  are  not  creditable  to  New  England,  although  it  is  believed  that 
since  the  American  Asylnm  first  openecl  its  doors  no  denf-inute  applying  for  aUmisBion 
has  been  turned  away  for  lack  of  room. — (lieports  for  1876-*77  and  it77'-7i?.) 

Whipple's  Home  School  for  Dmf-MutcSy  at  Mystic  Kiver,  a  private  school  orgtuiizcd  in 
1869  for  the  si>ecial  purp(')se  of  teaching  articulation  and  Up  reading,  rcjiorts  for  IWO-T? 
an  attendance  of  19  pupils,  15  of  them  being  males.  The  bninches  taught  sire  I'cndiug, 
silent  and  vocal,  penmanship,  composition,  arithmetic,  history,  geography,  facts  from 
natural  history,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  lip  reading.  The  boys  are  employed  about 
the  farm  and  the  girls  in  the  house.  No  trades  arc  systematically  taught,  llie  insti- 
tution owns  57  acres  of  land. — (Return,  1877.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  IMBECILES,  LAKEVIIJJS. 

This  school,  establishe<l  in  1858,  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  84 
pupils,  48  of  them  males  and  3()  females.  The  branches  taught  are  hand  tiuining,  oYh 
ject  lessons,  articulation^  reading^  spelling,  aiithmetic,  geography,  writing,  drawing, 
sewing,  fancy  work,  singmg,  daucmg,  gymnastics,  and  manual  labor.  All  the  <:hildreu 
in  the  institution  have  made  some  i)n>gres8  during  the  year.  Even  those  who  are  too 
low  in  the  scale  to  show  very  marked  advancement  in  school  education  have  improved 
as  to  order,  quiet,  and  tidiness. — (Return  and  report,  1677.) 

SCHOOL  FOR  ^XRSES. 

The  Ckmnecticitt  Training  School  for  Nurses,  at  New  Haven,  opened  in  1873,  reports  for 
1877-78  a  head  nurse  and  11  to  14  pupil  nurses  in  training  for  intelligent  ministxution 
to  the  needs  of  the  wounded  and  the  sick. —  (Return.) 

CONNECTICUT  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school,  situated  at  Middletown,  is  not  a  State  institution,  as  its  name  would 
seem  to  indicate,  but  a  privat-e  charity,  incorporated  and  employed  by  the  State  for 
the  gnardianship  and  training  of  girls  who  are  in  danger  of  being  le<l  into  >ico  and 
crime.  Retained  till  they  are  18  years  of  agft,  or  till  safe  places  can  be  found  for  them 
at  an  earlier  day,  they  receive  the  elements  of  a  gooil  English  education,  are  t-rained 
to  varions  industries,  and  have  the  use  of  a  good  library,  with  pleiisant  shelt4.^r  in  three 
difi'erent  "  homes,"  one  of  which  was  completeil  and  occupied  by  the  older  girls  during 
the  year  1876.  At  the  opening  of  1877  there  were  109  inmates  undcT  16  instructors,  in- 
cluding matrons  and  superintendeut«. — (Report,  1877.) 

CONNECnCLT  STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL,  WEST  MERIDEN. 

There  were  404  boys  under  instruction  here  during  1877,  of  whom  the  greater  part 
were  almost  wholly  ip^norant  at  the  time  of  their  aiLrnission,  while  the  256  remaining 
at  the  date  of  the  report  could  all  rt»ad  and  WTite,  nearly  all  could  iwrlbmi  the  simpler 
operations  In  arithmetic,  198  were  stutlying  gt'ogniphy,  and  10  were  studying  history. 
Four  hours  each  day  are  devotetl  to  study  under  6  teachers ;  vocal  music  is  taught,  aiid 
with  instruction  in  morals,  manners,  and  religion,  there  is  also  a  training  in  such  in- 
dustries as  gardening,  chair  making  }uid  seating,  shoemaking,  dsc,  for  six  hours  in  each 
working  day.  In  all,  2,665  boys  have  ei\joyed  these  advantages  since  the  organization 
of  the  school. — (Report  for  18^17. ) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Stat^j  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Hart- 
ford, commencing  October  25,  1877. 
The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  M.  Barbonr,  of  Yale  College,  on  "The 


primarv'  teachers,"  by  Miss  Marshall,  of  the  New  Britain  High  School;  *'Taskbooks  and 
taslvnijisters,"  by  H. 'C.  Davis,  of  New  Haven;  "Curiosities  of  our  school  laws,"  bv  I. 


C.  Libby,  of  Middletown;  "The  teacher,  his  work  and  rewards,"  bv  J.  K.  Bucktyn, 
of  Mystic  Bridge;  "Confidence  between  boys  and  teachers,"  by  F.  W .  Gunn,  of  Wash- 
ington, Ct. ;  "Teachers*  reading,"  by  Mr.  Spauldiug,  of  Kockville;  "The  claims  of 
writing  in  our  public  schools,"  by  Su]>erintendent  Haningtou,  of  Bridgeport,  and  "  His- 
tory in  all. grades,"  by  Mr.  Drake,  princi[»al  of  the  South  .School,  Now  Haven.  Ad- 
drt*HM4is  were  made  byStJcretary  Northrop,  Rev.  Mr.  Noble,  of  New  Haven,  audCrOvcmor 
Hubbard;  also  briefer  remarks  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  of  Plaintield,  J.  Coats,  of  Audover,  and 
others,  in  which  each  made  various  suggestions  batu^d  upon  his  (;x])erience  in  teaching. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  also  took  part  m  the  discnasiiui  of  moHt  of  the  papers  read. 
The  programme  was  varied  by  music,  nuidings,  and  the  exerciscHof  a  military  comiMiny 
composed  of  the  lH)ys  of  the  Asylvm  Avenue  School. — (New-England  Journal  of  Eda- 
cation,  November  1,  1877.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 

BTATR  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Name. 


His  Excellency  Biehard  D.  Hubbard,  Kovemor,  ex  officio 

Hifl  n<  DOT  Froaoia  Ji.  lioomia,  Ueateuant  governor,  ex  officio 

EL&aba  CiriMMiter 

William  H!  Potter 

Oiigen  S.Sevmonr 

yraDdH  A.  Walker 

Hon.  Blrdaey  Grant  Northrop,  aeoretary  of  the  board 


Poat-offioe. 


Expiration 
01  term. 


Hartfonl 

New  London . 

nartford 

Mystic  River 
Litchfield... 
New  Haven.. 
New  Haven.. 


1879 
1879 
18f» 
V^ 
1681 
1888 
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DEJLAWARE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMHART. 


1876. 

1877. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCR. 

Whit«  voutli  of  school  ace  (5-21) 

31,849 
3,800 

22,398 
1,663 

24,061 

Coiorwl  voutli  of  school  ace 

Whites  enrolled  in  Dublic  schools 

Colored  enrolled  in  public  schools 

Whole  enrolment 

21,587 

58 

370 

2, 474 

Average  number  in  each  school i . . 

SCHOOLS. 

• 

Number  of  nublic  schools  .............. 

A verace  duration  in  days  -.-- 

146 

SchooI-■houR<^H -.-.- 

268 

276 

250 

26 

13 

430 

462 

|30  75 

t!216,225 
216, 225 

Hchools  visited 

Number  of  these  with  blackboards 

Number  with  maps  and  charts --. 

Number  with  clobes 

TRACHKKS. 

Teachers  in  public  schools 

501 

71 

Number  holdinir  certihcates 

Average  monthly  pay  out  of  Wilmington. 

INCOME  AND  EXTENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  free  schools 

|30  75 

$216, 225 
0218, 025 

$450, 957 

"  Whole  expenditure  for  free  schools 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimate  value  of  all  school  property.. 

« 

a  This  indndett  tho  mdary  of  the  StatA  snperiDtendeiit,  $1,800. 

(From  returns  of  Hon.  James  H.  Groves,  State  sui)eriutcndent  of  free  schools,  fbr 
the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  supervision  of  the  free  instruction  given  in  the  State,  there  is  a  Stat^  sttperintendtni 
offrft  saiooU,  appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

A  State  ho€trd  of  edncation,  com]>osed  of  the  president  of  the  State  college,  the  State 
secretary,  and  State  auditor,  with  the  Stiit<3  superintendent,  hears  appeals  from  the 
superintendent's  decisions  and  from  those  of  lower  officers,  determines  the  text  books 
to  be  used  in  the  free  schools,  and  issues  blauks  for  records  and  returns. 

LOCAL. 

• 
School  committeen  of  dhtrictHj  composed  of  3  persons,  one  chosen  by  the  school  voters 
of  the  district  every  year  for  a  term  of  3  years,  have  charge  of  all  school  matters  in 
their  respective  districts  in  the  rural  portions  of  the  State.  For  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton there  is  a  board  of  education  elected  under  a  special  law. — (School  laws  of  18w 
and  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTEUCTION. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOR  TUB  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  Delaware  Association  for  the  Education  of  Colored  People,  which,  hy  act  of 
1875,  amended  in  1877,  has  special  care  of  the  interests  of  schools  for  this  race,  reports 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1877,  these  schools  have  made  creditable  progress. 
As  far  as  possible,  able  and  competent  teachers  were  placed  in  charge,  and  personal 
inspection  of  schools  by  the  actuary  showed  them  to  be,  as  a  rule,  well  managed.  The 
average  expenses  of  each  school  are  about  twenty-four  dollars  a  month,  of  which  eight 
or  ten  dollars  are  furnished  by  the  association  from  the  proceeds  of  the  taxes  levied  on 
the  colored  people,  the  remainder  coming  frooi  voluntary  subscriptions,  mainly  paid 
by  the  colored  people  themselves.  The  number  of  schools  thus  sustained  in  1877  was 
33 ;  the  highest  enrolment  in  them  in  any  one  month,  1,663 ;  the  Income  for  them, 
$1,963;  the  expenditure, .(1,8(J6. —  (Report  of  actuary,  1877.) 

FREE  SCHOOLS  FOR  WHITES. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  is  presented  at  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislatnre,  which  occur  in  tne  years  of  even  numbers.  None  was  published  therefore 
lor  1877  except  a  brief  summary  of  statistics.  The  items  of  this,  given  above,  afford 
few  points  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  but  they  show  an  enrol- 
ment of  white  and  colored  pupils  in  the  free  schools  increased  by  2,474,  with  an  increaHO 
of  71  teachers.  As  the  system  of  examining  teachers  and  licensing  only  those  found 
qualified  has  been  goin^  forward  meanwhile,  this  increase  in  the  number  of  teachers 
ooants  for  much  more  than  it  would  have  counted  before  1875. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

WILMINGTON. 

Officen. — A  board  of  education,  composed  of  two  persons  chosen  from  each  of  the  10 
wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided,  one-half  apparently  changed  each  year,  with  a 
city  superintendent  as  executive  officer. 

Skitistica. — Estimated  population,  40,000  ;  youth  of  school  age  (C-21),  9,178 ;  enrolled 
in  public  day  schools,  6,687 ;  average  number  belonging,  4,58*2 ;  average  daily  attend- 
ani;o,  4,158;  percent,  of  attendance  on  average  belonging,  90.8;  number  of  teuchei*s, 
106  :  expenditures  ($15.61  per  pupil  enrolled),  $104,:{H4. 

Additional  pariicmarB. — Ihe  city  owns  18  school  buildings,  with  a  capacity  for  seating 
S>,:<C>4  pupils,  and  with  furniture,  apparatus,  and  books  valued  at  $18,445;  total  value 
of  all  Hchool  property,  $265,339.  There  are  16  primary  schools,  in  which  both  sexes  oi-e 
tAHght  togetner;  2  grammar  schools  and  1  high  scrhool  for  girls,  and  the  same  number 
of  each  for  boys ;  with  a  Friday  evening  special  school  to  instruct  teachers  in  their 
work  and  prepare  them  for  their  examinations.  Considerable  extra  time  on  other 
evenings  was  given  to  this  school  during  1876-77.  Yroia  November  21, 1876,  to  Febni- 
arv  20,  1877,  a  night  school  was  maintained  for  su<'.h  as  could  not  attend  the  day 
acnools,  the  enrolment  in  it  reaching  116  and  the  average  attendance  72.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  other  instruction,  lectures  on  chemistry,  electricity,  natural  philosophy, 
aallihnr  and  it«  compounds,  were  delivered  in  this  school,  with  illustrative  expeii- 
ments^  which  appear  to  have  been  both  interesting  and  instructive.  —  (Report  of 
Superintendent  David  W.  Harlan  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAJ^  CLASSES. 

In  the  state  College  at  Newark  there  appear  to  have  been,  in  1877, 13  normal  studentA 
preparing  for  work  in  the  public  schools,  though  no  special  normal  course  is  indicated, — 
(Catalogue,  1877.) 

En  the  city  of  Wilmington — besides  the  Friday  evening  normal  class  before  men- 
tioned, which  deals  with  already  accepted  teachers,  and  prepares  them  for  examina- 
tions and  for  higher  work  —  there  was  m  1876-77  a  training  school  for  the  preparation 
of  young  persons  for  teaching.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  requires 
candidates  either  to  complete  the  high  school  coui-se  (for  women)  or  pass  an  examiiui- 
tiou.^  When  admitted  they  are  made  familiar  with  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  anil 
classification,  by  teaching  under  the  supervision  of  a  principal  4  weeks  in  each  of  3 
primary  divisions  of  the  public  schools,  being  required  to  prepare  each  day's  lessons 
in  advance  and  to  observe  and  follow  out  the  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline 
presented  to  them.  Fifteen  young  ladies  were  enrolled  in  this  s(;hool  during  the 
Tear,  of  whom  8  received  appointments  as  regular  teachers  before  1  he  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  they  entered,  6  completed  the  tonn  of  12  weeks,  and  1  remained  on  the 
loll  at  the  end  of  the  year.— (Report  of  Wilmington  schools  for  1876-77.) 
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teachers'  institutes. 

For  five  years  past  the  teachers  of  the  Wilminffton  pnblie  schools  have  been  called 
together  once  a  month  to  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  deriving  much  benefit 
therefrom.  During  1870-77  a  variation  was  m<ido  in  this  order  by  calUug  together 
occHsionally  only  t  he  teachers  of  particular  grades.  These  grade  meetings  have  proved 
so  useful,  by  admitting  a  closer  discussion  of  methods  of  teaching  and  governing  an<l 
a  freer  criticism  of  observed  defects,  that  Superintendent  Harlan  advisee  a  change  of 
rule  providing  for  holding  only  a  two  days'  institute  after  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
for  meetings  of  the  sux>eriutendeut  with  teachers  of  one  grade  at  a  time  as  often  as  once 
a  month. —  (Report.) 

The  State  superintendent  by  law  holds  in  each  county  annually  a  three  days'  insti- 
tute for  the  teachers  of  the  county,  who  are  required  to  attend. —  (School  law  of  1875.) 

• 

SECONDARY  IXSTRUCTIOX. 

PUBLIC  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Wilmington  High  School  for  Boys,  Latin,  including  the  £neid,  is  studied  in 
connection  with  a  good  JKnglish  course.  In  the  one  for  girls  in  the  same  city  the 
course  has  been  reported  as  **  nearly  the  same,"  modem  languages  being  apparently 
substituted  for  the  Latin.  In  the  former  there  were  O:^  enrolled  during  187i>-'77  anu 
Hi  withdrawn,  leaving  47  at  the  close  of  the  year,  of  whom  9  were  graduated.  In  the 
latter  the  total  enrohnent  was  41 ;  the  withdrawals,  5;  vhe  number  remaining  at  the 
close,  3(>;  the  graduates,  8.— (Report  for  187(>-'77.) 

PRrV'ATE  SECOXPARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  VI  in  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary'  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Rc^Tort  preceding. 

SCTERIOR  DsSTRUCTION. 

DEI-AWARE  COLLEGE. 

There  was  here,  in  1877,  as  previously,  the  usual  classical  colle^ate  course  of  4  year!*, 
as  well  11.S  a  literary  coui-se  of  3,  tbo  latter  desipied  especially  for  young  women,  but 
open  to  others  who  may  prefer  it.  Tliis  omits  the  higher  mathematics  and  substitutes 
one  of  the  modem  languages  for  Greek.  A  selection  of  studies  is  also  allowed  to  such 
students  as  may  not  can*  to  take  a  full  course  in  any  department.  Normal  studontn 
receive  training  for  instnictiouin  the  public  schools.  Statistics  for  187G-77:  Instniet- 
ors,  Ti;  clas»iical  students,  7;  hterarv,  19;  normal,  13;  independent,  4. —  (Catalogue, 
1877.) 

WESLEYAX  FE^IALE  COLLEGE,  WILMIXGTOX. 

Tliis  institution  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  includes  in  its  studies 
music,  painting,  drawing,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  and  has  apparatus  for  illustra- 
tion of  <'henusTry  and  physics.  Then*  is  no  library  belonging  to  the  college,  but  those 
of  three  societies  of  students  aggivgate  about  one  thousand  volumes.  There  is  no 
report  of  instructors  or  students  for  IjnT. 


SCIENTIFIC  ANT)  TROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Delaware  College  supplies  the  place  of  a  distinct  agri- 
cultural and  mei>hanical  college  for  the  State.  Its  course  is  of  3  years,  embracing 
English  literature,  mathematics,  engineering,  the  ]»hysical  s<*ionces,  and  agriculture, 
with  Latin,  Fn.»nch,  or  Cn^rman.  The  farin  of  the  profe«^or  of  agriculture,  near  by,  Ib 
usihI  as  a  ticld  of  practice  and  exp<*riment.  For  the  accommoilalion  of  young  inen 
who  can  only  leave  their  homes  during  the  winter,  and  who  do  not  wish  to  ]>ursne  a 
full  rourse  of  collegiate  study,  a  special  course  in  agriculture  has  been  arranged  to 
extend  thnuigh  the  months  of  November,  December,  ,Ianuar>*.  and  F«'bniar\'.  To  this, 
any  i»erst>u  of  good  chanM'ter  over  Iti  years  of  age  may  be  afbnitted  without  prelimi- 
nary examination,  on  a  simple  pletlge  to  conform  to  the  college  rules  of  order  and  study. 
The  instnictors  in  this  department  are  the  same  as  in  the  college;  sclent ilic  students, 
19. —  (Catalogue  for  li?77  and  circular  for  li^l-^:^.) 

PROFESSIONAL. 

As  8tate<l  in  reports  of  previous  years,  there  appear  to  bo  no  professional  schools 
within  the  State,  those  of  the  neighi>oring  city  of  Philadelphia  being  sujflicient  for  all 
present  needs. 


DELAWARE. 
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SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  TIIE  BLIND,  MUTE,  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Without  inflititutions  of  lior  own  for  training  thoso  imfortnnates,  Dolawaro  avails 
liereelf  of  tlie  facilities  afforflo<l  iii  this  dircotioii  by  her  iioiKhbor  Ponusylvauia,  •lul 
had  nnder  instmctiou  there  in  1877  at  least  7  dcaf-mntes,  5  blind,  and  4  fucble-niiudud 
children. — (Reports  of  Pennsylvania  institutions  for  these  classes.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  Jamsb  IT.  Groves,  State  tuperinteruicnt  qf/ree  lehooli.  Smyrna. 
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FLORIDA. 

t 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  ffupcrintondent  of  pttblio  instruction  has  '^  the  overaicht,  charge,  and^  manage- 
ment of  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  public  schools,  school  huildiugs,  grounds,  fhmi- 
tore,  libraries,  text  books,  and  apparatus." 

A  State  hoard  of  education y  composed  of  the  State  superintendent,  secretary  of  state, 
and  attorney  gcueral,  has  charge  of  the  school  lauds  and  school  funds  of  the  State,  of 
the  preparation  for  a  future  State  university,  and  of  questions  and  appeals  referred  to 
it  by  the  superintendent,  with  coopei*Jitivo  power  in  the  organization  of  the  depait- 
meut  of  instruction  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

Countif  hoards  of  inatructiony  of  which  the  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  the 
secretaries  and  a<j;ents,  have  charge,  for  their  respective  counties,  of  all  matters  relate 
ing  to  the  establishment,  visitation,  <ind  general  management  of  public  schools  within 
their  field  of  action,  the  visitation  being  by  the  coimty  superintendent  once  in  each 
term  at  least,  and  the  examination  of  teachers  mainly  by  him. 

Diittrict  tnisteea,  appointed  by  these  county  boards,  have  like  charge  and  responsi- 
bility within  their  nanvwer  spheres ;  they  are  to  visit  the  schools  once  a  montn  and 
to  make  quarterly  reports  of  them  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  terms  of  office,  in  all  cases  not  to  exceed  four  years,  are  during  good  behavior. — 
(School  law  of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO    STATE    REPORT. 

Partly  from  a  change  of  the  legislative  sessions  from  annual  to  biennial  and  partly 
from  an  almost  complete  change  of  tho  school  officers  of  the  State  in  1877,  no  report  of 
the  public  schools  for  1877  has  been  published.  The  State  superintendent  does  not  feci 
able  to  furnish  even  an  outline  of  statistics  until  the  school  system  shall  have  been  put 
into  some  fair  working  order.  For  any  full  information,  therefore,  we  shall  probably 
have  to  await  the  biennial  report  for  1878  and  1879. — (Letter  from  Sux>erintendcut 
Haisley.) 

SCHOOLS. 

According  to  the  State  law  of  1872,  still  in  force,  the  elementary  schools  are  to  be  of 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  grades*;  and  tne  studies  in  them  are  to  l>e spelling, 
reading,  willing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history.  In  the  country  districts,  how- 
ever, as  shown  by  past  State  reports,  grading  has  been  geiferally  impracticable  and 
appears  to  have  been  only  carried  tmt  in  a  few  of  the  larger  towns.  The  grading  in 
these  has  been  greatly  aided  by  the  requirement  of  tho  agent  of  the  PealKHly  iund 
that  places  receiving  help  from  the  fund  should  gr:ule  their  schools  ^ju-ovidinga  t<*a<;her 
for  every  J>0  pupils)  and  make  them  model  schools  with  si^seions  ot  al)out  ten  months. 
ITie  towns  helped  in  1870-^  were  Jacksonville,  Tallahassee,  St.  Augustine,  Key  West, 
Iklonticello,  Ocala,  and  Pensaitila.  In  these,  of  course,  the  schools  wore  gra^lwl,  under 
the  condition  above  mentioned,  and  the  amounts  allowed  them  indicate  a  total  of  more 
than  1,800  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  over  1,500,  taught  by  some  37  tcachciii. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  Mr.  Hicks  wrote  in  187C:  "The  high  schools  of  the  State  are  tho  Douglaa 
f colored)  and  Sears  (white)  High  Schools  at  Key  West;  the  Duval  (white)  and  Stanton 
(colored)  Hiu^h  Schools  at  Jacksonville;  the  Peabody  (white)  Hi^h  School  at  St. 
Augustine;  the  Ma4lison  High  School  at  Madison;  the  Lincoln  Academy  (colored)  at 
Tallahassee;  the  Midway,  neur  Miccosukee,  in  Leon  County;  the  Quiucy  Academy  at 
Quincy;  the  Jellerson  High  School  at  Monlicello;  the  Franklin  High  School  at  Appa- 
lachicbla,  and  the  Pensacola  High  School,  l*ensacola.  These  are  all  high  schools  in  the 
sense  that  their  cumculum  of  studies  embraces  Greek,  Latin,  clu^mistry,  natund 
philosophy,  astronomy,  physiology,  botany,  and  all  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic. 
The  East  and  West  Florida  seminaries,  situated  at  Gainesville  and  Tallahassee,  are  not 
included  among  these,  and  rank  as  distinct  institutions."  How  many  of  the>so  8ur\'ivM 
in  1877  does  not  appear  from  any  official  authority,  though  efforts  have  been  made  to 
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ascertaiii.  A  private  correspondent  says  that  most  of  the  old  academies  in  the  list, 
once  managed  by  boards  of  5  to  9  trustees,  went  down  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Subsequently,  however,  they  were  revived  and  run  as  free  schools,  though  not  always 
with  success.  Under  an  arrangement  with  the  agent  of  the  Poabody  fund  in  1867,  tiie 
Jefferson  Academy  at  Monticello,  which  had  survive<l  the  war,  became  also  a  free 
school,  and  continued  such  till  the  close  of  1877,  when  it  reverted  to  the  pay  school 
system.  "The  high  school  at  Jacksonville"  (which  one  is  not  specified)  is  report'Cd  by 
the  same  correspondent  to  have  been  in  tine  order  up  to  the  same  period,  and  the  Peu- 
sacola  Academy  to  have  enrolled  241  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  uf  209. 

OTHER  SECONDAUY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State,  including  those  of  the  East  and 
West  Florida  seminaries,  which  have  a  special  academic  character,  while  aiding  some- 
what the  public  school  system,  see  Table  YI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in 
the  Bq»oit  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGE. 

The  constitution  of  1868  declares  that  'Hhe  legislature  shall  provide  a  *  *  * 
university."  The  school  law  adopted  under  this  constitution  is  entitlexl  "An  act  to 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  common  schools  and  a  university."  In  section  11  of  that 
law  the  State  board  of  education  is  required  "to  use  the  available  income  and  appro- 
priAtions  to  the  university  or  seminary  fund  in  establishing  one  or  more  dex)artments 
of  the  university  a^  such  place  or  places  as  may  offer  the  best  inducements,  com- 
mencing with  a  department  of  teaching  and  a  preparatory  department."  The  financial 
condition  of  the  State  has  not  thus  for  been  propitious  for  such  enterprises,  and  even 
'i^ese  incipient  departments  of  the  future  university  ore  yet  to  be  estaulished. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  meant  also  to  be  a  department  of  the  university, 
being  in  danger  of  losing  through  lapse  of  time  the  land  grant  made  for  it  by  Con- 
greas,  was  located  in  1876  at  Eau  Gallie.  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  and 
some  buildings  were  erected  for  its  use.  Of  its  organization  and  operations  since  that 
time  no  report  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  SCHOOLS. 

Afl  flEur  as  known,  there  are  in  this  State  no  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  the  feeble-minded,  or  of  those  who  need  to  be  at  once  educated 
and  lef ozmed. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Haislkt,  State  tuperinUTiderU  ctf  pubUe  xnttruction,  TattahataM, 

STATE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATIOM. 

[Terms,  Jsniuury  1, 1877,  to  Jannary  1, 1681.] 
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Fro£  W.  P.  Haisley,  a.  h.,  State  superintendent  of  public  inatniction,  president 
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OEOROIA. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Tlio  new  constitution  of  1877  retains  as  tlic  cliief  executivo  officer  of  the  school  sy»- 
tein  a  State  school  commissioner,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate 
for  a  term  of  two  ^ears,  with  the  duty  of  administering  the  school  laws,  superinteuding 
public  school  business,  apportioning  the  State  school  moneys,  and  making  biennial  le- 
IMirts. 

As  the  next  legislative  assembly,  under  tliis  constitution,  does  not  meet  till  KoYom- 
ber,  1878,  the  State  board  of  education  called  for  by  tlie  eixisting  school  law  must  hold  at 
least  tiU  that  time.  This  board,  consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  comptroller  general,  with  the  State  school  commissioner,  is  custodian  of 
State  school  lands  and  funds,  serves  as  an  ad\isory  body  to  the  commissioner,  and  may 
decide  appeals  &om  his  decisions. 

LOCAL. 

County  hoards  of  education^  are  elected  in  each  county  every  fourth  year  by  the  crand 
jury,  and  have  charge  of  the  formation  of  school  districts,  the  establishment  and  sap- 
p()i*t  of  schools,  the  i)iircha8e  of  grounds,  erection  of  school-honseii,  prescription  of  text 
txKiks,  licensing  of  teachers,  supervision  of  schools,  and  det'Cmiination  of  local  contro- 
vei-sies  on  school  matters,  subject  to  appeal  to  the  State  commissioner. 

County  school  commissioners j  chosen  by  the  county  boards,  serve  as  executive  officeiSA 
of  the  boards  for  examination  of  teachers,  visitation  of  schools,  taking  quadrennial  cen^ 
sus  of  school  children,  and  making  to  the  State  conmiissioner  such  reports  as  he  may 
require. —  (School  law  of  August  23,  1872,  and  constitution  of  1877.) 

No  local  officers  below  these  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  though  the  existence 
of  such  seems  in  one  place  to  be  implied. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  existing  school  law  requires  the  county  boards  to  lay  off  their  counties  into  aub- 
districts,  in  each  of  which  they  must  establish  one  or  more  primary  schools;  while,  in 
those  subdistricts  where  the  public  wants  demand  ampler  educational  facilities,  tney 
are  given  i)ower  to  establish  |ri*adod  schools  from  the  primary  to  the  high  schooL  They 
art>  also  authorized  to  organize  evening  schools  for  the  instruction  of  such  youth,  over 
12  years  of  a^e,  as  are  prevented  by  their  daily  occupations  Irom  attending  day  schools, 
and  may  institute  one  or  more  manual  labor  schools  in  each  county  on  a  self  sustaining 
jilan.  These  last  permissions,  however,  seem  to  remain  substanthUly  dead  letters  on  the 
statute  book,  the  only  evening  schools  attempted  having  proved  too  costly  for  continnoos 
support  and  the  self  sustaining  plan  for  manual  labor  schools  not  having  been  do- 
vised.  The  minimum  school  year  is  three  months,  except  in  sparsely  settled  neighbor- 
hoods, where  only  a  few  scholars  can  be  brought  together.  In  such  cases  schools  with 
not  less  than  15  pupils  may  continue  for  two  months  only,  and  be  held  from  point  to 
l)oiut  in  the  same  rcciou,  so  that  one  teacher  may  serve  two  or  more  such  schools  in 
th(^  same  year,  and  scholars  within  reach  of  these  different  schools  have  the  benefit  of 
a  double  or  treble  school  term  if  desired.  Admission  to  all  the  public  schools  during  the 
legal  school  term  must  be  gratuitous  to  scholars  residing  in  the  subdistricts  in  which 
tlie  schools  are  situated,  provided  that  whites  and  colored  childnm  may  not  attend  the 
same  school.  Confederate  soldiers  under  30  years  of  age  are  also  entitled  to  school 
privileges.  The  studies  in  the  primary  schools  are  spelling,  reading,  writing,  En^lieJi 
in-iimmar,  geography,  and  arithmetic.  Beyond  that  they  are  not  prcscribeil  by  law, 
but  under  Wie  rules  of  good  school  boards  include,  up  to  the  high  school,  the  elements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  vocal  music,  di*awiug,  composition,  histor>%  and  elocution,  in 
addition  to  more  advanced  instruction  in  the  preceding  studies. — ^"(School  law  of  Au- 
gust 23,  1872,  and  reports  of  school  boards.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  new  constitution  of  1877  having  changed  the  sessions  of  the  legislature  from  an- 
nual to  biennial,  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner,  which  lias  hitherto  been 

'  Theso  boardfi  ooDsint  of  5  members,  and  are  chosen  for  tenun  of  4  years,  part  being  chanj»ed  everv 
second  year.  There  are,  however,  as  to  the  uamber  in  the  boards,  exceptional  cases  irhere  city  and 
coanty  systems  arc  united. 
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made  annnallv  to  that  body,  will  not  bo  due  till  ^be  first  session  of  tbo  biennial  assem- 
bly in  November,  1878.  \Ve  arc,  tbercfore,  wit  bout  statistical  report  of  tbe  condition 
and  progress  of  the  public  schools  for  1877,  excejit  in  the  cities  and  one  or  two  of  the 
counties  connected  with  them.  But,  in  a  letter  to  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  dated  Decem- 
ber 22,  1877,  Mr.  Orr  says : 

"  Y<m  mjiy  state  in  general  therms  that  the  public  school  system  of  Georgia  is  steadily 
gaining  ground,  and  may  now  be  considered  as  linnly  established  in  the  State.  Tho 
new  constitution  incorporates  in  its  provisions  the  same  essential  requirements  on  this 
Hubject  a:i  those  contained  in  the  constitution  of  18C)8.  This  is  a  great  step  for  us,  as 
one  uf  the  greatest  dithculties  in  the  way  of  success  was  for  a  long  time  the  prcgudico 
arising  from  the  manner  of  the  adoption  of  the  connuon  school  system.  This  feelinj; 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  instrument  above  mentioned  wa^  made  by  a  body  which 
iUd  not  represent  tho  people  of  Georgia,  and  many  of  whose  acts  were  very  odious  to 
them.  This  sentiment,  however,  can  no  longer  exist;,  as  the  convention  of  1877  was 
coDix>o8ed  of  men  of  our  own  selection,  and  their  work  has  been  overwhelmingly  rati- 
lied  by  the  people  at  the  polls.  Thus  a  barrier  to  progress,  ali'cady  melting  away,  is 
now  entirely  gone. 

"  This  year  I  have  con  turned  tho  canvass  prosecuted  by  me  durins  187C  [for  excitinff 
stronger  interest  in  education],  have  visit^'d  many  counties,  and  delivered  many  a<t 
dresses.  I  have  been  aided  in  this  work  by  a  number  of  influential  men  in  different 
partfl  of  the  State,  a  great  portion  of  them  being  lawyers.  1  believe  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  way. 

'*  Our  school  returns  every  year  have  shown  an  increase  of  attendance  over  the  year 
preceding.  All  tho  reports  aro  not  yet  in  for  1877,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  year  will  prove  an  exception  to  the  rule." 

KINDEKGARTEX. 

A  Kindergarten  establish<*d  at  Atlanta  in  187G  rtjports,  for  1877,  1  instructor  and  7 
pupils  3  to  7  years  old.  Chiltlren  are  kept  in  school  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  daily 
for  5  days  of  the  week  in  a  school  year  of  150  weeks.  The  conductor  rejiorts  the  usual 
apparatus  for  block  building,  sewing,  wea\'ing,  pricking  patt<jni8,^lrawiug,  paper  fold- 
ing, pajwr  cutting,  and  clay  modcUiug,  with  the  usual  results  of  imx^rovlng  both  the 
physical  and  mental  powei*s  of  the  scholars. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Id  Atlanta  there  is  a  board  of  education  of  12  members,  one-third  changed  every  2 
years,  with  the  mayor  as  member  ex  officio ;  in  Columbus,  a  board  of  trustees  of  11 
members,  with  provision  for  a  periodical  change  by  choice  of  the  city  council.  In  the 
other  cities  there  appears  to  be  a  combination  of  the  city  with  the  county  system,  each 
having  its  representatives  in  the  sc^hool  board.  In  all  the  cities  here  included  there 
are  superintendents  of  schools,  wh(»se  jurisdiction  extends  in  some  cases  over  tho  coun- 
ties also. —  (City  and  county  reports.) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Atlanta 

AoKosta... 
Colambos  . 

11  aeon 

SaTannah/ 


Population, 


032,000 
c23,768 

08.648 


y23,235 


Children  of 
hcliool  ago. 


610. 36Q 

4.913 

63,455 


60,919 


Eurolment 


Average 
attoudauce. 


3,2?0 
8,203 
1, 21-2 
1, 227 
4,081 


8,409 
1,273 


742 
2,  C29 


Number  of 
teachers. 


53 
34 
20 
2-2 

76 


Expeudi- 
tuit). 


$35,663 

d  13, 597 

11.133 


412,181 


a  Genius  of  1875.         6  EDnmrnition  of  1874.         e  Ceusns  of  1877.         d  Exclusive  of  high  schools. 

0  City  census  of  1873.  /  The  statistics  of  Savannah  necessarily  include  those  of  the  country  schools 
ooDnected  with  the  city  system.  The  proportion  of  pupils  iu  these,  however,  is  very  small,  a  little  over 
<m»-luarth.  g  Census  of  1870. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Atlanta. — Tlie  year  of  1876-77  was  one  of  trial  to  the  schools.  For  the  first  time  in 
their  history  the  appropriation  from  the  city  was  insufficient  to  carry  them  through  the 
Hchool  year.  Consetiuently  for  3  months  it'was  necessary  to  charge  tuition  fees.  This 
diminished  the  enrolment,  hut  made  the  attendance  in  proportion  to  enrolment  fuller 
and  more  pimctual. 

The  Saturday  meetings  of  teachers  for  discussion  of  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
management  were  enlivened  by  several  interesting  lectures,  were  kept  up  throughout 
the  year,  were  well  attonded,  and  have  helped  to  make  the  teachers  much  more  effi- 
cient in  their  work.    The  result  has  been  that  a  considerable  extension  of  the  course  of 
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8tudy  has  heen  made  prarticablo,  increased  skill  in  teacbiiig  enabling  each  iostmctor 
to  a<:compli8h  more  than  fonnerly. 

On  each  subject  stndied  in  the  schools  there  is  a  written  examination  of  the  papila 
cvfTv  month.  The  effects  of  this  are  said  to  be  increastiiigly  uianifeiit  in  the  neatneea 
ami  accuracv  of  the  scholars^  written  work. 

The  Sf^hools  are  designated  as  grammar  luid  high  schools,  the  coarse  in  the  icmner 
occu^r.-ing  8  years,  that  in  the  latter  4.  There  art:  2  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one 
fur  girU.  Emtilment  of  boys,  75 ;  of  girls,  139 ;  total,  214. — (Beport  of  Superintendent 
b.:MaUon  for  1^7(5-77.) 

in  Auffunta  the  cla.ssification  of  schools  is  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
hi<;h.  The  course  in  the  primary  and  high  schools  covenf.  in  each  case,  3  yean:  in  the 
others,  2.  Of  the  30  teachers  employed'  in  the  city  schools  10  were  colored,  tne  pro- 
priety of  having  teachers  of  their  own  race  for  the  colored  children  being  recognized, 
and  the  University  of  Atlanta  furnishing  them  in  some  fair  degree.  Nonnal  classes  for 
teachers  here,  qa  at  Atlanta,  have  aided  much  in  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The 
city  high  schools,  one  for  lioys  and  one  for  girls,  have  enrolled  186  pupils. — (Report  of 
County  Commissioner  William  11.  Fleming  for  lt77.) 

Columbwi  owns  G  school  buildings,  with  bdo  sittings;  a  library  of  abont  two  thooaand 
miscellaneous  books;  a  fine  cabinet  of  shells,  minerals,  and  ores;  a  good  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus,  and  two  ])ianos — all  bought,  except  the  buildings,  with  the 
proceeds  of  aimual  concerts  ^vcu  by  the  schools.  Unilbrmity  of  text  books  is  secured 
by  the  city  owning  and  furnishing  the  books  and  charging  each  white  scholar  able  to 
pay  ^l,  $6,  or  $12  for  the  use  of  them  each  year,  according  as  he  may  be  in  the  primary^ 
grammar,  or  high  school.  This  charge,  remitted  to  the  colored  pupils  and  to  about  one 
hundred  of  the  whites,  covers  not  merely  the  text  books,  however,  but  alsc»  copy  books, 
blank  l>ooks,  drawing  books,  pa])er,  penn,  ink,  and  other  stationery.  Thip  amount  called 
for  is  believed  to  be  less  than  pupils  would  have  to  pay  for  such  things  if  purchased  by 
themselves,  while  it  prevents  all  trouble  about  obtaining  what  is  needed  for  daily  use 
in  school.  In  the  high  school  there  is  also  a  charge  of  $12  a  year  on  each  scholar  for  the 
advanced  teaching  t^ere  a£fordcd,  making  this  school  pay  its  own  exitenses.  Its  counte, 
nominally  3  years,  seems  to  be  practically  2. — (Rei»ort  of  Superintendent  George  M. 
Dews  for  187&-77.) 

Moion  reports  22  school  rooms  capable  of  seating  878  pupils.  The  school  term  of 
1870-77  lasted  7  months.  The  pen?entage  of  white  childi-en  enrolle<l  was  47 :  that  of 
colored  children,  26 ;  but  there  was  a  falling  off  in  attendance  during  the  last  two 
numths  from  the  necessity  of  making  a  charge  for  that  time,  on  account  of  an  insufficient 
appro] )riation. — (Report  of  Superintendent  B.  M.  Zcttlcr  for  187G-'77.) 

kavannahj  because  of  an  epidemic,  had  to  begin  her  school  term  two  months  later 
than  usual,  but  the  teachers  endeavoi-ed  to  make  up  this  loss  of  time  by  increacted 
exertions,  and  wore  readily  seconded  by  the  pupils.  Tlie  promotions  for  real  progress 
were  consequently  as  numerous  as  in  Yonner  years.  A  reorgauization  of  the  schools 
was  cilect-ed  in  January,  1877,  by  which  the  two  classes  of  each  sex  in  every  grade 
below  the  high  school  were  brought  together  and  taught  as  a  single  class.  The  new 
an'angcment  is  reywrted  to  have  worked  well,  resulting  in  a  healthy  emulation  between 
the  sexes  and  in  a  conse<iuently  higher  onler  of  recitations.  The  teachers  testify  thai 
their  labors  have  been  sensibly  dimiuished,  while  the  progress  of  the  pu])ils  in  general 
has  increased.  After  a  trial  of  six  months  the  superintendent  reports  it  as  his  convic- 
tion that  the  efficiency  of  tho  schools  has  been  decidedly  promoted  by  the  change. 
Under  the  presc^nt  organization  there  are  in  the  city,  below  the  high  schools,  5  white 
and  2  colored  district  schools,  divided  into  7  or  in  some  instances  ^  grades,  including 
the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar  classea,  which  heretofore  gave  names  to  sep- 
arate schools. — (Rei>ort  oi  Superintendent  W.  H.  Baker  for  1870-^77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  CLASSES. 

The  provision  urged  by  State  School  Commissioner  Orr  in  his  reporis  for  1875  and 
1870,  for  the  cstabli^mient  of  three  State  normal  schools,  was  not  made  by  tho  legislature 
in  1877.  Tho  StAte,  as  such,  has  therefore  no  means  or  providing  trained  teachers  for 
tho  schools,  except  as  they  may  be  prepared  at  Atlanta  University,  to  which  she  grants 
an  annual  appropriation.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the  best  teachers  for  col- 
ohmI  schools  Jo  come  from  this  institution,  which  has  higher  and  lower  normal  depart- 
ments for  the  special  prtiparation  of  teachers  for  their  work.  Something  is  done  in  the 
same  wav  by  tho  Ix^wis  Iligh  School,  Macon  (Congregational);  the  Haven  Normal  S(*hool, 
Waynesboro,  and  Clark  University,  Atlanta  (both  Methodist);  St.  Augustine  School, 
Savannah  (Protestant  Episcopal);  and  the  Augusta  Institute,  Augusta  (Baptist).  In 
all  the^e  institutions  there  were,  at  the  last  accounts,  20i)  distinctively  normal  students 
and  205  more  who  could  probably  be  coimtcd  on  as  teachers  if  their  services  should  be 
required. 

In  the  several  citieSi  whose  reports  have  been  referred  to,  there  were  weekly  or 
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mouthW  normal  clanses,  intended  primarily  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  ahready 
in  employment,  but  o^ten  also  to  others  who  might  desire  to  prepare  for  teaching. 
Through  these  claAses,  in  which  educational  questions  were  discussed  and  essays  on 
Achool  management  and  other  topics  presented,  the  teachers  were  no  doubt  largely  ben- 
etited. — (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

For  foU  statistics  of  normal  schools  reporting,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

TXLVCIIEItS'  INSTITUTES. 

For  these  means  of  improving  teachers  by  instruction  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
discipline,  there  is  thus  far  no  explicit  provision  in  the  school  law. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  tables  which  usually  ac<:ompany  the  report  of  the  State  school  commissioner  not 
being  available  for  1877,  the  only  information  as  to  this  class  of  schools  which  comes 
to  OS  is  that  contained  in  the  reiMirto  from  cities  and  three  counties  in  which  city  and 
county  systems  are  united.  The  aggregate  of  students  in  these  schools  is  not  entirely 
clear. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  fhll  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  ]r»repaT»- 
tory  schools  and  departments,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  Vll,  and  IX  of  the  apx>endix,  with 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Ret>ort.  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  the  private  academic  schools  it  may  here  be  said  that,  while  about  one-fourth  of 
those  reporting  themselves  taught  drawing  and  rather  more  than  one-half  music,  the 
means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  iihyaics  appear  to  have  been  very  limited. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

8ix  colleges  and  universities  in  this  State  send  rejiorts  for  1877,  through  special  re- 
tums  and  catalogues,  namely:  The  University  of  Georgia,  Athebs;  Atlanta  UniverHtyf 
Atlanta ;  Mercer  University,  Macon :  Gaineimile  College,  Gainesville ;  Fio  Nono  Collie, 
Macon,  and  Emory  College,  Oxford.  All  these  colleges  appear  to  be  exclusively  for 
young  men  except  Atlanta  University,  which  is  open  also  to  women,  and  the  college  at 
GiiinesviUe,  which  makes  a  special  point  of  coeducation.  The  departments  and  coiurses 
of  instruction  in  all  from  wliich  information  on  that  point  has  been  received  remain 
•obetantiidly  the  same  as  reported  in  1870.  For  statistics  of  these  colleges,  see  Table 
IX  of  the  appendix,  and  summary  in  the  Commissioner's  Re|)ort  preceding. 

The  Unicersity  of  Georgia  repoi-ts  in  its  academic  department  11  separate  schools. 
Every  student  who  is  qualified  and  over  17  yejirs  of.  age,  or  who  has  completed  the 
preecribed  course  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  has  the  privilege  of  election 
among  the  several  schools,  but  his  class  in  each  school  is  determined  by  the  professor; 
The  course  in  each  class  is  prescribed ;  likewise  the  course  for  each  degree.  The  nni- 
vemity  comprises  5  departments :  the  academic ;  the  State  College  of  Agriculture ;  the 
UbW  department ;  the  North  Georgia  Agricultural  College,  at  Dahlonega;  andthemed*- 
ical  department^  this  last  being  the  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Augusta.  The 
three  first  mentioned  are  situated  at  Athens. — (Returns  and  catalogues,  1877.) 
^  The  absence  of  return  from  Bowdan  College  induces  the  apprehension  that  the  tem- 
porary suspension,  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1876,  may  have  continued  for  a  longer 
period  than  was  expected. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  the  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  flommaxy  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

yStftfilstlcs  of  iostitafions  under  this  head  nmy  bo  fonnd  in  Tables  X,  XI,  XII,  and  XTII  of  the  appen- 
dix, and  In  the  sommarios  of  these  In  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  8UUe  Agricultural  College,  Athens,  presents  3  regular  courses  of  study,  each  cov- 
ering 4  years,  namely:  agriculture,  engineering,  and  applied  chemistry.  Students  may 
elect  a  x^^^^^^  course  or  may,  in  addition  to  the  studies  prescribed,  attend  any  of  the 
Mhoolfl  of  the  university  for  which  tliey  are  prepared,  provided  that  this  does  not  inter- 
Uate  with  the  daily  schedule  of  recitations  and  lectures.  There  were  Gl  students  attend- 
ing in  1877.    State  ncholarships  are  granted  to  as  many  studentSi  residents  of  the 
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Sttite^  as  there  are  members  of  the  State  house  of  representatives,  the  nnmber  at 
present  being  250.  There  are  also  *iO  other  free  schohuships. — (Catxiloguo  of  univer- 
sity, 1S77.) 

The  Xorih  Georgia  J(/rioultural  Collegey  at  Dahlonega,  receives  a  portion  of  the  annnal 
income  derived  from  the  national  land  CTant.  The  conrse  of  study  aims  to  prepare 
students  for  home  and  farm  life,  for  the  Yiighcr  classes  in  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  for  the  profession  of  teaching.    Tuition  is  free. — (CatiUogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Department  of  Theology  at  Mercer  UnirerMUj  is  still  one  of  the  3  departments 
annoimeed  in  the  catalogue,  but  there  is  no  infoimation  to  show  what  is  the  counRe 
pursued.  There  were  15  ** ministerial  students"  in  1877.-7 (Catalogue  of  Mercer  Uni- 
versity, 1877.) 

The  Augusta  InstUute  (Baptist),  established  in  1869  for  the  benefit  of  the  freedmen 
by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  reports  for  li^77  an  attendance  of 
85  students.  This  school  is  for  the  preparation  of  both  preachers  and  teachers.  The 
extent  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  circumstances,  and  the  ex- 
amination for  admission  m  very  slight. — (Bctum  and  ciixiular,  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

• 

The  Law  Department  of  the  Vnivcrsiiy  of  Georgia  provides  a  course  of  instruction  cov- 
erinjr  one  continuous  year,  without  vacation.  It  embraces  common  and  statute  law, 
constitutional  law,  equity,  medical  jurisprudence,  parliamentary  law,  rhetoric,  meta- 
l)hyH!cs  as  applie<l  to  the  legal  i)rofession,  and  commercial  jurisprudence.  Instnictiou 
is  given  by  text  books,  daily  recitations,  examinations,  and  exx)Ositions,  with  oral 
lectures. —  (Catalogue  of  university,  1877.) 

The  Law  School  of  Mercer  Univcrnity  hatl  a  class  of  4  in  1877  studying  international 
antl  (constitutional  law,  common  and  statute  law,  ecpiity  jurisprudence,  p1ea4ling,  and 
]>ractice.  A  diploma  of  graduation  from  this  school  entitles  the  holder  to  lU'actise  in 
all  the  courts  in  the  State. — (Catalogue  of  Mercer  Univei-sity,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Geor<7W,  Augusta,  a  dei)artment  of  the  State  university,  reports 
an  attendance  for  1877  of  46  students,  besides  40  who  (mly  took  the  course  in  chemia- 
try.  Among  the  facilities  for  instruction  enimierated  are  a  library  of  about  iivc  thou- 
sand volumes,  an  extensive  chemical  laboratory,  good  anatomical  facilities,  and  a  full 
cabinet  of  materia  medica,  besides  two  hospitals  and  the  city  dispensary  for  clinical 
practice  and  illustration.  To  obtain  a  degree,  students  must  have  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures,  in  addition  to  the  usual  private  readings. — (Catalogue  of  State 
university,  1877.) 

From  the  Savannah  Medical  College  there  is  neither  return  nor  catalogue  for  1877, 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

GEORGIA  ACADEMY  FOR  TlIE  BLIND,  MACON. 

This  institution  reports. for  1876-77  an  attendance  of  03  pupils,  who  were  instructed 
ill  the  common  English  branches;  also,  vocal  and  instrumental  nuisic,  besi<les  the  em- 
ployments of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  and  fancy  work. 
The  libraiy  numbers  1,000  volumes. —  (Ketum  and  rep«rt  of  the  airatlemy,  1877.) 

GEORGIA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE    EDUCATION  OF  TDE  DEAF  AND  DUJIB,   CAVE   SPItlNG. 

No  report  from  this  school  has  been  received  since  the  appearance  of  the  one  for 
187(),  when  a  princii)al  and  three  iissistuut  teachers,  with  a  stewaitl,  matron,  master  of 
printing  oflice,  and  master  of  shoeshop,  were  re])orte^l,  having  und<T  their  care  107 
pupils.  A  neighboring  property  for  a  branch  institution  for  instruction  of  colored  deaf- 
mutes  had  then  been  purchased,  and  apj)ropriati(»ns  for  the  improvement  of  this  prop- 
erty and  for  the  support  of  a  class  (»f  colored  mut<^s  were  asked.  It  is  intended  that 
this  shall  be  conducted  as  an  entirely  separate  establishment,  but  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  other  and  under  the  control  of  the  same  trustees. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annnal  meeting  of  the  Georgia  Teachers'  Associal  ion  convened  in  Toc- 
coa  City,  August  7,  1877,  remaining  in  s<'ssion  tliree  days. 

Among  the  addresses  and  papers  ])reseuted  were  the  following:  *'The  work  of  edu- 
<'atorrt,"  by  T.  E.  Atkinson,  principal  of  the  high  school,  S«moia;  "Inliuence  of  school 
lile  upon  eyesight,"  by  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta;  '^xVnalysis  of  the  English  sen- 
tence," by  Mr.  W.  B.'Bonuell,  princix>al  of  the  Walker  Street  School,  Atlanta;  **Tli« 
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Aubom;  ''The  teacher  the  practical  metaphyBician  aud  philosopher/^  by  Rev.  H.  T. 
Morton ;  "  How  to  supply  teachers  for  our  country  schools ;  a  plea  tor  normal  training/' 
l>y  W.  P.  PricOi  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  North  Georgia  Agricultural 
College;  "The  relation  between  high  schools  and  colleges/*  by  C.  AL  Noel,  principal 
of  Kirkwood  High  School;  "The  State  and  education/'  by  Hon.  Joseph  B.  Gumming, 
of  Augusta;  "What  can  we  do  to  improve  education  in  our  smaller  towns f"  by  CoL 
A.  P.  Mooty,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  West  Point ;  and  "  Methods  in  geometry/' 
by  Hon.  Samuel  Baruett,  of  Washington,  6a.  The  association  also  listened  to  remarks 
from  the  venerable  Dr.  Means,  the  oldest  teacher  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  in 
Geoma;  from  J.  H.  Carlyle,  d.  d.,  president  of  Wofford  College,  S.  C. ;  aud  from  Hon. 
Hugh  S.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  public  education  in  SAith  Carolina,  who  were 
present  as  visitors.  All  the  important  topics  presented  were  freely  aud  sometimes 
largely  discussed. — (Published  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  GusTAVUB  J.  Obb,  State  school  commiuioTiert  Atiania, 

STATE  DOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Tenn  of  office  expires  Janoary,  1881.] 


Members. 


Post-offloo. 


His  ExcelleDoy  Alftred  Colqnitt,  president 

Hon.  N.  C  Bornett,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  W.  L.  Goldsmitli,  oomptroller  general 

Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  attorney  general 

Hon.  Gostavns  J.  Orr,  State  sobool  oommissioner 


Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
Atlanta. 
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ILLIlfOIS 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Deirreaae. 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTENDANCE. 

• 

Yonth  of  school  ace  (6-21) 

973,589 
667,446 

992,354 

694,489 

420,031 

59,375 

12,083 

18,765 
27,043 

Enrolled  in Dublic  Bchools. ........... 

Avcracro  daily  attendance 

Euiollod in  urivato scIiooIb. .......... 

49,375 

11,693 

150.48 

822 

110 

527 

9,295 

12, 826 

22, 121 

$47  96 

33  30 

1,276 

$8, 448, 467 
8, 168, 539 

10,000 
390 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  BcIiool-IioaBCS ................. 

Average  tcnii  of  school  in  days 

Public  (Traded  schools 

Public  hicrh  schools 

Private  schools 

TEACHERS  AND  THKIH  PAY. 

Male  teachers  in  public  schools 

Female  teachers  in  public  schools 

Whole  number 

9,162 
12,836 
21, 998 
$46  17 

32  23 

133 

10 

123 

Average  monthly  pay  of  males 

Average  monthly  x)ay  of  females 

Teachers  in  Pii vaie  schools  ._ 

$1  79 
1  07 

%*  ••"-• ...» 

INCOME  AND  KXPENDITUIUS. 

Whole  incx>me  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

PROPORTION  OP  EXPENDITURE. 

Per  canitA  of  school  DODulation. ...... 

$9, 640, 340 
7,388,596 

$7  45 
10  63 

$1, 191, 873 

"$779,'943 

1 

Per  canita  of  enrolment. .  ..m^  ,.w^  ,mw. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

• 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Estimated  value  of  sites,  buildings, 
fumiturCy  &c. 

$5, 752, 565 
$18,058,386 

$17,783,929 

$274,457 

(From  printed  report  and  written  return  of  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  return  for  1876-77,  for  which  year  there 
is  yet  no  printed  report.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 


For  the  State  at  large,  the  one  officer  charged  with  the  care  of  all  public  school  intercifts 
is  a  State  wperintcndcnt  ofpuhUo  instruction ,  chosen  every  fourth  year  by  the  people. 


LOC^VL. 


For  counties  then)  are  ocmnty  tvperintendmis  of  sckools,  also  chosen  every  fourth  year 
by  the  people,  to  apportion  the  acnool  funds,  inspect  the  schools,  examine  and  liconao 
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teacheiBy  manage  teachers'  institutes,  and  make  animal  or  biennial  report  to  the  State 
superintendenty  as  he  may  direct. 

For  townships  there  are  three  trustees  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  three  years 
each,  one  being  changed  each  year.  These  care  for  tne  township  school  lands,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  treasurer  appointed  by  them,  for  funds  arising  from  these  or  other 
sources  for  the  schools.  They  settle  the  boundaries  of  school  districts,  apportion  to 
them  the  annual  school  fund,  and  make  to  the  county  superintendent  biennial  reports 
concerning  the  schools  of  their  township. 

For  school  districts,  there  are,  in  ordinary  cases,  three  directors  chosen  by  the  voters 
in  each  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  being  liable  to  change  each  year.  These 
levy  taxes,  for  all  school  pui^)oscs  within  their  districts;  make  annual  report  to  the 
district  meeting  of  their  receipts  and  exx>euditures  for  such  purposes,  as  also  of  the 
illiterates  within  the  district  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  twenty-one,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  causes  of  the  illit<iracy.  They  appoint  teachers  for  the  district  schools. 
fix  their  salaries,  determine  the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught  and  the  text  books  and 
apparatus  to  be  used,  and  are  bound  to  keep  open  in  their  district  enough  free  schools 
for  all  the  children  of  school  age  who  need  instruction.  The  clerk  of  each  district 
board  of  directors  reports  annually  to  the  township  treasurer  the  statistics  of  the  schools 
thus  held. 

For  districts  with  two  thousand  inhabitants  there  are  elected,  instead  of  three  di- 
rectors, boards  of  education  of  6  mcmbera,  with  3  additional  for  every  additional  10,000 
inhabitants.  In  cities  with  a  population  of  100,000  the  board  of  education  for  each 
has  full  charge  and  control  of  the  public  schools,  the  concurrence  of  the  city  council, 
however,  being  required  for  certain  acts  involving  special  pecuniary  obligations. 
Women  are  ebgible  to  all  school  offices  equally  with  men. — (School  law,  edition  of 
1«74.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  reports  in  this  State  are  only  published  biennially,  and  none  is  due  for  the  year 
1876-77.  The  return  for  that  year,  kindly  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent, 
•hows  the  following  facts:  ^1)  That  there  was  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
18,765  in  the  schoolpopulation,  with  a  much  more  than  corresponding  increase  in  the 
enrolment  in  public  and  private  schools,  it  advancing  27.043  in  the  former  and  10,CtKi 
in  the  latter ;  (2)  that  to  meet  this  increase  of  children  oi  school  age  there  was  aiu;»]e 
provision  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  in  390  additional  public  school-houses ;  (3)  that, 
probably  from  the  stringency  of  the  times,  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  123  in  the  num  • 
ber  of  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools,  with  a  diminution  also  of  $1.79  iii  the 
average  monthly  pay  of  men  and  $1.07  in  that  of  women;  (4)  that  while  the  receipts 
for  school  purposes  have  been  augmented  by  |1,191,873  the  expenditurtss  have  been 
reduced  bv  |779,943,  leaving,  of  course,  a  considerable  remainder  to  be  applied  to  an 
increase  of  the  permanent  fund  or  to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  another  yeivr. 

A  diminution  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  sites,  buildings,  furniture,  &c.,  amount 
itig  to  $274,457^  goes  for  nothing,  as  it  is  greatlv  less  than  the  proportion  of  shrinkage 
in  the  value  of  any  other  class  of  property  of  like  amount,  the  whole  valuation  having 
been  $16,058,:^  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  refcum  throughout  indicat<^»  active  energy  and  wise  economy  in  administration, 
as  weU  aa  a  wouderiuUy  prosperous  condition  of  the  schools  for  such  a  time  of  trial. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Four  schools  of  this  class,  all  in  Chicago,  and  two  of  them^mder  German  influences. 
report  for  1877  a  total  of  111  children,  3  to  9  years  of  age,  under  the  instruction  of  o 
teachers  for  three  or  four  hours  daily  5  da^s  in  each  week  during  a  school  year  of  40 
'vreeks.  All  the  Kindergart-en  apparatus  is  said  to  be  possessed,  and  the  customary 
oocapations  were  pursued,  with  the  results  of  quickened  intelligence  and  clearer  senae 
of  Older,  form,  and  beauty. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Except  where  special  acts  have  made  other  arrangemcnt-s,  cities  remain  parts  of  the 
school  townships  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  come  under  the  general  law,  which 
requires  in  school  districts  of  not  less  than  2,000  inhabitants  a  board  of  education  of 
6  members,  with  3  more  for  each  additional  10,000  inhabitants.  Boards  ore  chosen 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  and  one-third  chaugod  by  annual  election.  Chicago  has  a 
board  of  15  members  chosen  under  the  same  conditions;  Jacksonville,  one  composed  of 
the  mayor  and  a  member  from  each  ward,  chosen  by  the  council ;  Peoria,  one  composed 
of  the  mayor  and  two  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the  people ;  Springfield,  one  of  9 
membere,  ohosenby  the  council;  in  each  cose  with  provisions  for  partial  annual  ehange. 
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•cbooU.       c Besides  l.OM  in  ereniaip  dcbooU. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICrXAE.*. 

.^7foii  repnrts  only  by  wntun  ftnin  thi^iriph  Snj»*:rinten'!*Tit  E.  X^  HairrbT.  pvis* 
the  ligTiPe.s emViodied  in  tlj«^:taM«'.  with  th^r  a'Mirionn  iluit  hrrst.ht.'«>lbr.ili:iiL^!::naWr*5 
f);  tliat  the  estimat*^!  valn^;  «ff  ih*"^j  vifh  th*-ir  sites,  apparatn*.  himinre.  Jto-  was 
$75,500:  and  that,  l>e«idefl  th*i  1,4116  frMrfjIU:d  in  ht-r  imblio  ••^htXiLrs  thrre  wen?  aN>n« 
(jOO  in  private  and  parochial  !^-hfit>U, 

BellerilU. — There  ha.4  l>*:en  h'-re  a  ••t'-a'ly  increase  in  all  it-!<pect^  except  in  the  nniD- 
bcr  of  teachers,  an  aTtra^^e  of  52  pnpils  bfin;;  tan;;ht  in  l^TO-TT  by  one  teacher.  The 
percentage  of  averaije  daily  att^-ndanr^ron  tlicniiiolKfrenrol:*'!  shows  a  lair  re^ilarity 
of  attendance,  while  pnnctriality  in  Mi«-h  arteudaure  ha.H  considerably  incivase^  Tb« 
discon  tin  nance  of  a  ■ichrxd  for  colored  cbildrrm.  and  the  consseonent  admisfe»ion  of  thew 
into  the  rejrular  cla.*se»,  i.-*  rf:jK»rt.ed  tohavf*  iKrcn  anende*!  with  the  happiest  resiilr;»  to 
the  colored  pupiU  thus  admitted,  improved  behavior,  iK-tter  appearance,  and  much 
greater  attention  to  »tndy  havini;  Ik'<-ii  developed.  There  have  lxH.-n  special  teaoh«'n 
of  German  emjiloyed,  bnt  it  aprx-arH  that  hen-after  that  language  is  to  be  taught  by 
the  regnlar  cla^"  teachers,  and  is  to  have  one  honr  a  day  given  to  it. — ^Report  for 
lcf76-'77.) 

Bloomington. — The  written  ret4im  of  Superintendent  Sarah  E.  Raymond  shows, 
besides  the  statistics  in  the  taole,  11  schrKd  bnildintp^.  giving  2,670  sittings  for  study, 
and  valued,  with  their  grfjands,  fnniitnre.  and  apparatus,  at  $230,471. 

Chicago,— In  addition  to  the  'yAJy'iS)  i>nf>ils  attending  pnblic  schools.  I'f.edl  were  en- 
rolled in  private  schools,  and  20,7G7  youth  r»f  legal  8ch<K>l  age,  it  is  estimated,  were  at 
regular  emplojTnent,  making  92i(KiO  profitably  engaged  for  at  least  a  part  of  the  year. 
Making  allowance  for  those  unable  to  attend  "School  by  reason  of  home  necessities  or 
sickness,  it  is  estimated  that  then*  still  n^niains  uiwn  the  streets  of  the  city  an  army 
of  over  six  thousand  idle  children  wit  bout  a  day's  whwjling  in  the  year.  To  this  number 
may  l)e  added  from  two  thousand  to  three  thousand  more  whase  attendance  npon  school 
is  8^»  brief  as  to  be  almost  vabudeas.  Many  of  these  youth  now  growing  up  in  ignorance 
and  indolence,  the  superintendent  thinks,  would  bein  school  if  they  could  find  aplaco 
for  regular  and  full  instruction  within  a  r«.»asonablc  distance  of  their  homes.  The  nnm- 
l»er  of  sittings  for  study  in  buildings  owned  by  the  l)oard  is,  however,  only  37,489:  in 
buildings  rented^  4,191 ;  total,  41,<>?^.  At  least  10,000  additional  seats  are  necaed. 
This  laelc  is  pnrtially  met  by  lialf-<lay  divisions  and  by  crow«ling.  About  6.000  pupils 
go  to  school  but  half  a  day  and  not  Irss  than  5,000  g(»  to  school  in  rented  buildings, 
most  of  which  are  entirely' unlit  for  school  x>urposcs  and  in  which  there  is  oiten  most 
inconvenient  crowding. 

Attendance  upon  the  grammar  department  is  slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year, 
but  this  loss  is  made  up  by  the  largely  increased  att^Midancc  upon  tho  high  schools, 
mainly  duo  to  the  establishment  of  the  division  high  schools,  with  a  shorter  course, 
principally  English  in  it.'j  character.  The  demand  for  clajisical  study  is  apparent  in  the 
reci-nt  introducrfion  of  Latin  into  these  schools.  The  numl>er  of  pupils  attending  tho 
Central  High  8ch(K)l  was  640,  while  at  the  Division  High  Schools  there  wiis  on  enrol- 
ment of  IMW. 

IiiHtniction  in  German  is  now  limited  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools.  There  "were 
S,01i:{  pupils  studying  it,  of  whom  1,096  were  of  German  parentage,  535  of  American, 
and  462  of  other  nationalities. 

Tho  nonuiil  H<di(Nd  has  been  temporarily  closed,  because  it  was  graduating  more 
toachen  than  could  be  omi>loycd  in  the  city. 
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An  nngrarloci  btIiooI  room  vrns  oponod  in  onoh  of  4  pcrammar  school  hnildingfl  for  the 
benefit  of  thoHO  pupils  who,  for  various  roasonrt,  need  special  iiulividual  instrucion 
and  supervision.  The  rcvsult  was  good.  Some  pupils  were  prei>ared  to  go  on  wi(h 
■♦heir  classes  after  a  fw  weeks  of  individual  instruction  in  snhjecrts  upon  which  thoy 
iwere  delic-ient,  and  they  were  thus  save<l  the  necetisity  of  falling  back  in  their  course. 

The  number  of  pupils  attending  the  deaf-mute  scliools  sustained  by  the  board  of 
education  was  not  as  large  as  it  should  have  been  owing  to  the  distance  of  the  school 
from  the  homes  of  many  of  the  children.  Rt»markable  progress,  considc'ring  the  dlffi- 
eiilties  to  be  overcome,  was  made  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  composition; 
and  a  number  took  up  the  stiidy  of  geoginphy. —  (l^*poit  for  1876-77.) 

Dectt/wr. — Average  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94;  per  cent,  of  tardiness,  47;  cost  of 
instruction  for  each  pupil,  ba^ed  on  average  daily  attendance,  $18.()7;  average  attend- 
ance in  high  ftchoiil,  165;  teachers  in  high  school,  r>;  average  atteudanco  to  each  teacher 
in  high  school,  33;  in  ward  si'hools,  48.  Sittingjs  for  stu<ly,  l,7si8,  in  buildings  valued, 
with  their  sites,  furniture,  and  api^aratus,  at  $^)r),tiOO;  enrolment  in  private  and  x^iirochial 
schooh»,  200.— (Kei)ort  and  return  for  187(;-77.) 

Galetshnrg, — A  written  return  from  Superintendent  M.  Andrews  states  that  drawing 
18  tanght  by  the  regular  teachers,  and  gives  $112,815  as  the  valuation  of  all  school 
property,  without  specifying  the  number  of  buildings.  Tlwre  were,  however,  :J3  school 
rcK>m8,  with  sittings  for  2,100  pupils. 

JackfionviUe. — The  number  of  school  buildings  here  is  8,  giving  sittings  for  1 ,600  pupils ; 
valuation,  with  their  grounds,  furniture,  &c.,  8l59,iK)0.  In  private  and  parochial 
schools  there  were  about  1,000  pujjils.  The  enrolment  in  the  public  schools  was  larger 
in  1876-77  than  during  any  previous  year.  The  percentage  of  a  tt  endance  on  enrolment, 
however,  slightly  decreased.  Fifty-two  pupils  were  neither  absent  nor  tardy.  There 
^'as  an  enroEuent  of  1C3  in  the  high  school  and  14  graduates  in  1877,  one  of  whom  was 
colored,  the  lirst  of  that  ra<je  who  has  completed  the  public  school  course  in  this  city ; 
"where,  it  is  remarked,  the  problems  of  sex  and  color  have  been  quietly  solved  without 
any  of  the  trouble  that  has  been  experienced  in  some  other  cities.  For  the  lirst  grade 
of  the  schools  the  Kindergarten  system  has  been  adopted  as  far  as  i)racticable. — (Keport 
for  1876-77  and  return  for  the  sai^e  year.) 

From  Joliet  there  is  only  a  return  by  Superintendent  Joseph  F.  Perry,  indicating, 
besides  the  tabular  statistics  already  given,  the  possi'ssion  of  8  public  school  buildings, 
with  1,692  sittings  and  a  valuaticm  of  $65^650;  while,  in  addition  to  these,  api)car  7 
p-rivate  and  parocliial  schools,  with  604  pupils. 

Vcoria. — The  public  schools  here  are  housed  in  9  buildings,  valued,  ^vith  their  sites, 
at  $l.')7,:i00,  and  are  graded  as  primary',  grammar,  and  high,  each  covering  a  jiciio*!  of 
4  years.  There  was  an  attendance  of  l,o57  pupils  upon  private  schools,  which,  with 
the  public  si'hool  enrolment,  gives  a  total  of  5,7I-.0.     The  average  daily  attendance  of 

1>upils  in  the  high  school  was  163;  gi-.iduates,  21  in  1877.  Tliis  scluud  has  a  well  selected 
ibrary  of  1,200  volumes.  Good  j)rogress  was  made  in  drawing  during  the  year,  ]>artly 
srimolateil  by  prizes  offered  at  Ihe  agricultural  fair  for  the  best  siiecimens;  but  the 
nec<j»siiy  for  economy  in  expendiiure  prevented  the  ein])loymeiit  of  special  teachers 
either  in  this  study  or  in  music,  and  caused  the  services  of  a  superintendent  of  schools 
to  be  dispensed  with. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Quincifj  through  Superintendent  T.  W.  Macfall,  makes  return  of  9  public  school  build- 
ings, with  2,9ij0  sittings  for  study  and  a  valuation  of  ^<;17,0()0  for  all  school  ])roperty. 
In  private  and  i>arochial  schools  there  was  an  estimated  enrolment  of  1,800  ])U])ils 
additional  to  the  3,554  in  public  schools.  A  special  teacher  of  German  was  employctl 
in  the  public  schools. 

Bockfard,  through  the  principal  of  her  West  High  School,  reports  10  public  school 
buildings,  valued  at  $120,000.  and  an  enrolment  of  475  pupils  in  private  and  church 
achools,  making,  with  those  m  public  schools,  a  total  of  2,575  under  instruction. 

Bock  Islundy  through  a  return  from  Superintcmdent  J.  F.  Everett,  give^  6  as  the 
nnmber  of  school  buiulings,  with  1,100  sittings  for  the  }»rimary  pu])ils,  780  for  those  in 
the  grammar  schools,  and  120  for  those  in  the  high  school.  The  valuation  of  all  public 
school  property  was  ^112,600.  In  private  schoolls  there  were  450  pupils,  making,  wiih 
ihe  1,9,75  in  public  schools,  2,405  receiving  some  fonu  of  schooling. 

iSprin(jifi<:ld  makes  full  printed  report  of  her  schools  through  Superintendent  Andrew 
M.  Brooks,  showing  that  good  order  was  maintained  during  the  year,  with  few  com- 
plaints of  undue  severity  in  discipline;  that  careful  att<*ntion  was  given  to  the  slato 
work  of  the  primary  departments,  one  day  in  each  mouth  being  spent  in  looking  over 
the  drawing  and  ]9eumaDship ;  that  at  the  close  of  the  summer  term  then;  was  a  thorough 
written  examination  of  the  higher  grades,  cairiexl  on  through  three  days;  and  that  no 
pupil  was  promoted  from  these  grades  to  the  high  school  who  did  not  receive  at  lenst 
an  average  of  70  per  cent,  credit  marks,  most  going  much  above  this.  Ivcadiuir  in  the 
Phonetic  Primer  and  First  Reader  is  begun  here  the  lirst  year,  in  conned iim  with  the 
elements  of  drawing,  music,  and  botany,  besides  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  ami 
geography;  and  these  studies  are  carried  steadily  on,  in  regularly  ascending  prof^jession, 
thnmgh  the  8  grades  below  the  high  srhool.  This  school  had  an  average  n^^ist ration 
of  173  pupils  in  its  4  classes,  an  average  a^ttendauce  of  152,  and  graduated  28  in  1877. — 
(Beport  for  1876-77.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Tho  Illinois  State  Xormal  Vnirerditify  at  Nonnul,  includeH  a  iionyal  and  a  model  dB]_ 
moiit,  tho  latkT  with  prinuiry,  graininar,  iiiid  hi^h  h<:1i<n>1  p'ades.     The  fonnery       ^ 
1B7G-77,  niinibcred  4:)G;  the  latter,  2:^9.    Tuitiun  lu  the  uoiiiial  de|>artiDunt  isiie^>  — 
(Catalogue,  187t)-'77.)  

i^uthcrn  IlUnoiH  Sarmal  VniverHitif,  at  Carhoiidaks  has  two  departments,  a  norJJ^i^^' 
vrith  a  course  of  study  occujiying  4  years,  and  a  prei)aratoiy  normal  of  H  years.      *'*     *^* 
number  of  studeuts  in  uornial  studies  in  li:^7G-'77  was  '<M)6;  in  other. studies, 
(Itoturn  and  uataloguo,  lrt7t)-*77.) 

Tho  Dorvr  formal  Schooh  at.  Dover,  was  organiz»Ml  in  1S7G,  with  70  students  in  att-4 
aiio<\    Th^  coui-se  of  instruct  ion  covers  3  years.    Th<'rc  is  a  preparatory  course  or 
year  for  tlios<^  who  need  it.     Total  attendance  duiing  the  year,  112. —  (Catalogue 
return,  lH7(>-77.) 

Vook  Count}/  Xoi'mal  School,  at  Englewood,  has  3  dciuirtnients,  the  normal,  the 
parator>',  and  the  training  or  model  school.    Tuit  ion  is  In^e  to  residents  of  Cook  Coul 
Tho  studies  of  t  he  norma  I  dcpaitment  cover  3  y  cat's.    The  number  of  students  ui  187 
was  iMo. —  (Return  for  that  year.) 

Tho  XorthivcHtern  Otrinau-I'Jtiyliith  Xormal  Srhoolj  Galena,  under  the  auspices  of 
Methodist  K]>is<'upal  (Jliurch,  n^ports  4  resident  instructors  and  09  nonnal  studQn1>c 
1H77,  with  31  other  students;  c(mrse,  3  years;  graduates  in  1'::'77,  7,  of  whom  4  eng. 
in  teaching. —  (Uetm'u.) 

Another  school,  st^'ling  itself  normal  and  scientific,  piakes  a  report,  but  show 
jioruuil  students. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMKNT8. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  preparing  to  teach  are  afforded, 
greater  or  less  extent,  cither  in  regular  cours<'s  or  in  special  classes  connected 
AI)ingdon,  Eureka,  Kwing,  IlUnois  Agiicultural,  Monmouth,  and  Westiield  Colh?, 
and  in  the  Wcslcyan  and  Rock  River  Universities. 

teachers'  institutes. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  with  certainty,  what  niii»"»^r^iil 
of  these  means  of  iinjtroving  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  or  how  many  avf»*  *"  f  4 
themselves  of  them.  At  least  one  in  each  county  may  l>e  su])posed,  besides  many  ^^-^  ^9i 
by  other  than  <-onnty  superintendents.  State  f^iiiKTint(;ndent  Etter  wrote  in  J»'^^  a 
1B77,  that  he  was  already  engaged  to  be  present  at  51.  One,  with  the  character  *^ 
summer  vacation  school,  was  held  at  Jacksonville,  for  iustructiou  in  el(H>ution,  and 
lit  least  sntlieient  attendance  to  encourage  the  holding  of  it  in  another  year. 
Hpriu'^lleld,  one  for  the  tc.ichers  in  the  city  schools  has  been  held  as  often  as  on^ 
month. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  published  at  Chicago,  continu«»fl  during  1877  to  do     ^^>i** 
ceJUmt  s«*rvice,  not  only  by  printing  tin;  freshest  news  rt^pecting  schools  in  Illir'* 
and  the  surrounding  States,  b»it  also  liy  lively  discussion  ot  a  gn*at  variety  of  im 
taut  educational  questions  and  by  publibhbig  many  uii>st  useful  artich^s  on  the  impr<7 
uient  of  methods  of  instruciiou. 

The  Practical  Teacher,  a  monthly  much  I'escmbling  this,  aided  greatly  in  the 
giMMl  work  by  kindnnl  publications. 

Itames'  Educational  Monthly,  published  simultaneously  in  Chicago  and  New 
continued  its  work  in  the  same  direction  timing  1^577. 

SECOXDAIiY  INSTRLXTION. 

ft 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCUOOIJ}. 

I^Yom  lack  of  a  State  report  for  1877,  the  number  of  these  schools  for  the  year  oanf 
he  given.    For  187.'>  there  were  Vli^  rejxirted ;  for  1876,  a  number  less  by  2X     In  neitt*? 
•f  these  years  was  there  a  nrport  of  the  attendance,  save  in  the  case  of  4  townsli' 
H«;hools. 

In  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  there  were  1,548  pu])ils  in  187(>-77^  fi-lG  in  tho  f^^ 
course  of  tlie  Central  Sj-IiooI  and  tK)2  in  the  shorter  cinirse  of  the  Division  8chiK>ls.     t^ 
thi)S(^  of  Decatur,  .Taeksouville,  I'eoria,  RcM-k  Island,  and  Sj>ringlield  70*2  more  w 
r»]M>rted.     In  returns  fn»m  other  cities  the  existence  of  high  schools  is  indicated,  bat^ 
no  clear  statistics  of  them  are  given. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 
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SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

the  23  colleges  and  nnivcniities  iu  tlio  State  reporting,  all  Imt  5  are  open  to  Loth 
•c.^c?>«  au(l  report  over  300  yonn<j  women  iu  regular ^'oUegiato  classes,  besidett  a  niimber 
'**  *»l[3ecial  or  .partial  coiirses.  lor  HtatlHtics,  see  Taules  VIII  and  IX  of  tbc  appendix, 
***«-l    «uminarie.s  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Ii(5pnrt  preceding. 

'i^lAe  lUUioiH  IiKhstrial  University^  at  Urbana,  which  is  at  onco  the  State  nniversity 
"**<^X  agricultural  and  meeliauical  college,  claims  to  be  a  true  university  in  tbe  best 
^^■■"^■sxicau  sense,  though  diflerin^  desigu(?dly  iu  the  character  of  kouu»  of  its  colleges 
^**'*^*J*.  tlie  older  institutions  of  this  c(mntry.  It  is  divided  into  four  colh*ges,  namely: 
^^^"i  cjulture,  engin«*ering,  natural  science,  and  literature  and  science.  Tbese  colleges  arc^ 
J!  ^  '>  «i1.  ivided  into  seho<ds,  each  one  of  which  is  understood  to  cmbnice  the  counw^  of  instruc- 
F**^^  *^  nee<lful  for  some  one  profession  or  vocation.  Tbe  various  schools,  now  niunber- 
iLi  iy  ^4,  are  arranged  as  reported  last  year,  with  the  exce])tion  that  a  school  of  art  and 
:ii  has  been  idaced  among  the  additional  schools  and  the  school  of  d(miestic  science 
*een  constituted  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  In 
I  -college  of  literature  and  science,  embracing  the  scbtwls  of  English  and  modem 


nded  to  illustrate 
students  in  the 


I^^***-^Sti  has  been  jdaced  among  the  adjitioual  schools  and  the  sclu>ol  of  d(miestic  science 
1^^**  *!ieen  constituted  one  of  the  regular  schools  in  the  college  of  natural  science.  In 
1^/^  <iollege  of  literature  and  science,  embracing  the  scbtwls  of  English  and  modem 
^j^"^^^ "Plages  and  of  ancient  languages  and  literatun^,  the  plan  of  instruction  embraces, 
j^^?*  ^Xestbe  ordinarj'  text  book  study,  lectures  and  j)ractical  exercises,  including  origi- 
^1^  *  **^*«earcbe8,  f^ssays,  criticism,  proof  rea<ling,  and  other  work  intende ' 
^j,^J^  **  tudies  pursued  and  to  exereisi*  the  student's  powei-s.  Of  the  1'2(>  si 
Qf   i.^^®  ^^  literature  and  science,  41  wen<  women.    Tuition  is  free  in  all  dei)ailmeut« 

-^  *  X e  univei-sity.— (Catalogue,  IHTiVTT.) 
pj^      ^^^JUiitoin  IVvHlrifan  Vnivvrsittfy  at  Bloomiugtou,  embraces  collegiate,  law,  music,  and 
^^.i    X*^iratory  dei)artments.    The  tirst  includes  chussi<.*al  and  scientilic  courses,  each  cov- 
0j-  *^«S  4  years.     Provision  is  also  made  lor  graduate  an<l  nou-n'sident  courses.     Women 
li^-l      «*ihnitted  to  all  departments,  both  jis  students  and  instructors. —  (Catabigue, 

tm^t^^^^thaffe  CoUcffe^  Carthage,  from  its  catalogue  for  1877,  appears  to  have  but  two 


ls§  w^****e8  in  its  collegiate  department,  the  classical  and  scientilic.    No  mention  this  year 

ei^J**^de  of  the  philosophical  department  reported  iu  1870.     Wonuju  are  admitted  Ut 

ct^\^^^^  course  and  receive  the  coiTcsi^nding  degree,  but  with  them  the  Greek  and 

i^^^his  are  optional. 

U^r^^*'tAir<^/<T»  Cnirenity^  at  Evanst^n,  reports  6  departments  l>esides  the  Garrett  Bib- 

clf^-*-    Institute,  which,  though  situated  upon  the  same  grounds  as  the  university  and 

( I  v^'^ly  liukcfl  with  it,  is  under  a  distinct  corjiorate  government.    The  departments  are 

c^^j     College  of  literature  aiul  science,  (2)  woman^s  c(dlege  of  literature  and  art,  (3) 

t^>^  ***srvatory  of  music,  (4)  college  of  medicine,  (5)  college  of  law,  and  ((5)  prepara- 

ej^-jir   t*chool.    The  college  of  literature  and  science  now  pn'wnts  4  courses  of  study, 

li^  J^*^    requiring  4  years*  work,  namely :  the  classical,  the  Latin  and  scientilic,  mmlorn 

(C^-:^*^ture  and  art.,  and  the  scientitic.    All  the  university  courses  are  open  to  women. — 

"pj^ilogue,  1877.) 

it;  -^  ^^iiiois  Colltyf,  at  Jacksonville,  has  added  another  year  to  its  scientific  course,  making 

c«>^^^^ial  to  the  classical  in  length.    Whii)ple  Academy  is  uiuler  the  mauagemeUi,  of  the 

-J^'^,  and  constitutes  its  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue,  1H77.) 
*  li<        -     -         -  ._._....  _.        ..  - 


iH£*^    the  remaining  colleges  the  departments  and  course's  of  instruction,  as  far  as  tbe 

J-  •^^luation  of  the  Bun^au  extends,  are  substantially  as  reixn'ted  in  li:^(). 
clc^^^^*urmatiou  from  Rock  River  University  is  to  tlie  etfect  that  this  institiition  was 


College,  8t- 

-^^  ^  — 0-7 - n-- a-»  — — 1^  N- -  ">  thei-eport 

tx^*.  ,*-^6),  bv  reason  of  its  amended  charter,  a  literary  and  not  an  agricultural  iusti- 


COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 


d.^^[r^*iide8  the  collcgCB  open  to  young  women  in  common  with  young  men,  8  especially 

l%j.,i^ted  to  the  snnerior  instniction  of  women  rc^wrt  statistics  for  the  lirst  session  of 

itx|^*  "^*78,  for  which  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Com- 

itx^**^<*D<-'r^t*  Report  preceding.    AH  these  instituti(ms  are  chartered,  all  teach  music,  draw- 

^^1«    fainting,  French,  and  German,  save  one  which  omits  the  French,  while  anothor 

axirt'*^^^^  ^  ^^*  *^^^  other  tongues.    Six  have  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemistry 

U;Xh«  ^^J'*'*^*»  ^  ^*avo  cabinet^  of  natural  historj-,  1  has  am  art  galler>*,  and  3  have  gym- 

■Umi.    Seven  reiwrt  libraries  ranging  froui  400  to  3,000  volumes. — (Returns.) 

4£ 
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SCIENTiriC  XSD  PEOFES.SIOXAL  TSSTUVCTlOy. 
TvT  iJ.'.  ir.^\.^StA.  M«  7k'i>«  X-XHI  of  -b*-  &;;-r=  ^:x  &i ^.  k-:Trs.i7icrs  of  these  2S  ite  £«pr3t  cff  tkt 

KIEMiriC. 

T7:«-  I'^inol*  Jiidv^'rUjl  Urlr^Tf'.fu.  T'r?»:ir.a.  f'inii'lu-*  »ir:cr::irc  an*!  ir:«l:s«fTTial  traiaias 
ill  jr-  «i.;. '--;_'»-•  rif  j.;;Ti;rai  -^  :■■:.<:•-.  a^:i«  ':l'r.:".  a:.<l  •nji:  i-'.rl:i;::  alfc«.  m  ihr  a*i<liTicittl 
«};'''I-  'f  j;-;iiTar.*  ■«- 1»-:-«» .  ( '.'!.,::.» !>  >'.  a::^'  an  ii..;  il.-ijTi.  Vin^il  ir.«i  ir-'i^rmiaMit*! 
;•.  J-.'-.  ?«:":rr;«nljv.  a:j'l  ]■}.■  T'-LTiipliy  ?i:*r  Tafi^hr.  ^:::  :.••:  ..'.]  .in*«'f:tvT<-^y.;ir«-«in2^i^4. 
J'  »,::-  l.»<ij  7h«-  a:::i  •'»  ;::\«'  'o  'L--  •  '•]'.'";;*r « I  a^i.-i:!:  :::•.•  :l;i  lar^c-^i  •IvYv!««]'iii»-nT  pTa<^ 
"li'-a^!**-  'J  hf-  i:i-Trj:'Ti«»ii  r;:jiT.-«Th»-':">"  w.A  j"ii«"::'.-4;  a*  far  a*  ]»».>m'i\-.  T*-thiiii  al  smilies 
;;:*■  !;jn  :.'].•  in  r-riniK'Mlt-i:  '.vj-Ij  •■r  1m"I-iw  iii^  i:.->.Tn:i  T:«iii  in  tlie  »<  it-nrtji  T^  Trhicli  They 
ar'.-  «-«jH-*ia!]y  r';aT«il.  tlii-  irLi'l'iM'-aTi-*  f-fia-Trit-Tioa  ^riii::  !».H!r.n-s.  wiihtamful  Tf-ad- 
iri;:-  «  f  "'un^lunl  H'jrl*  yA'ruu]  1»ih.',:- j.inl  ]»T-ili«ili<a:-a:id  I'ltnir.tnt  oral  am!  TrritTfXx  lUfr- 
'  ■..—  •'  :i-  i'V  T!i»r  »-t7!«J»-TiT-  'if  ill-  piiur  i|.li-j4  jiivM-iiTeil.  TLv^*'  cFo  ai>*"»  ijliisiraieil  bv 
•I'-i.irj.'i-'r.Tir.'i*  a:. 'I  ob^-iv;i?:«.ii-!.  in  iLi- t'.ciiU  and  riaMts.  The  lollcijr  has  a  »tock 
umn  'A'  410  a<:i(.->  ]iriv.  i^i  d  v.  i;h  a  lar^e  ^t<.lck  bam  :  al.M.v<  ^^  exiHrriuieuial  I^irm  uf  d} 

hfr  ii  ijtifi*;  rlf'jiani'if-.Ts  '-r  roi^r*.''*  fxi-^r.  t/k».  in  Al'i:i^don  Collejo.  Plaokhnm  Uni- 
v<r~]Ty.  ranlia;.":  Tj.!!. ■;:.■.  I'liivi'i-i'v  of  I  !.:«a^n.  NonlivrciU-m  Ur.ivoi>iTy.  and 
N''»ri!r.vi-!»nj  LttUou'.  Ilv.iu-.  liJin  ■:-.  M'-K-inliff.  Miuiiiiouih.  and  \Vu>;r.idd  Col- 
Ji-^ii'-  :i:A  Lai:*-  Kon-:  s.Ld  L'-i-rib-iid  I'liivi-r-iTios.     In  WisMicltl  L'ollc::**  a  di-j>arTmenv 

•  if  naTiiral  fj-li-im;  i<Mi-iv«-^  i.-jm- ial  aTT«-mI.i:i.  a  full  aualvMs  of  \ aiiims  i:]ifciinfnii  in 
/.o«JIoi:v  illii.-Tia'ivi-  uf  iuk-  1ii:.:,rli.  r.,M'  f]a>."».  >«rvt  ral  rinli-i>.  Sir.,  Kiu^  ri-nuinnl  from 
t  ;u!i  KTin'.'-nT.  at  fii-T  v.irli  tin-  aid  <«f  Limi]..:-  nf  iifi  rcH«i*.  affi-rwanl.  a»  "far  as  |K«s^b1e. 
•viTlinii!  ntlii  r  aid  tljaii  iln-  .••i.«-«  imt-n*.     Tii'*!''-  aualvM".  aiv  hauilt-d  to  the  Tva<-hor  for 

•  ritiriM!!.  lilfc*;  iAhv.r  wriii«-n  u::»*ri.Lse*?. —  ■v^'aiiiii»;j:ius>  and  loticr  ii'oiu  xhv  ixi»irui*toraS 

W«.nlli«:ld.) 

theol/k:icat« 

■ 

Iri»!nw<irni  In  ilioolo;.''y  i-  n'lyt-n  ^»y  5  ind^-^M-ndfiir  TlifniO;rical  PchooN.  also  in  clasfies 
or  rli'jKii'inK  Ills  *'tniiur\r\\  \vi;Ii  •.ivtia!  lolN-j^i'*  «if  the  ??iatt'.  The  siliools  refenvdto 
;:ii'  f.'liUmjv  I'hcofoffk'al  Simiuanj  ((.'finjir«'y.'i;ii»narj.  J'nt^hifUTiaH  Thi'uhtffittil  .StMiniirvof 
thr  \ttr1fiinMt,nl  riiii.-a..:o.  (iurrtit  LiUiral  fnftitntt.,  at  LvanNton  OJ^'*!>'**li'*J  E|»ii»*Mmal), 
fiajiti^^t  I'liion  Thttltfji'Hl  Scmhmiy,  nrar  (.'hiiai^o,  anil  Aiciuttutm  Tlnnhhficaf  Scmiuarif^ 
Ikork  Inland  (Kvan^i'liral  Lnilu'ian).  Th<N»'  liavr  <oui>es  of  Miidy  rovi-rin^ :5  yeaiH, 
v.iih  I  In-  «x«c')iiion  of  ih«'  hi-t,  which  has  oni*  tii'2  veal's.  In  tin*  tlnve  liret  uuniiouiHl 
a  toial  of  71J  Htiidc'iits  out  of  17'2  had  ivei-ivi-d  de{j:ri*es  in  k'tti'M  or  Keiemv. — ^Rotiuus. 
l'-77.j 

'J'fii*olo;:iral  dc|»artinf'nt»,  witli  cimi-s<'s  ooyonufi  3,  2,  and  3  yc*are,  respectively,  aro 
r(|iorii'd  hy  lUarkftarn  f.'nlnnfUif,  (..'arlinvilk':  yorthivrntvni  ('ollttji\  Na|KTville,  ami 
Lltt'ofit  f'ititTi'Hitii,  Linrolu.  Tho  department  at  lihu-khuni  rmveiY.ity,  fnqu  itA  cata- 
Ut^^w  of  1 1-77,  uiipears  to  Iiave  no  thfoh)^i(al  istudents. 

In  addiiioii  to  the  above,  a  liniiti-d  eouis«*  of  in'^tniotioii  in  theolojLjy  is  ^iven  in  the 
WrJilrijuH  (.HifiTHitif^  u\  ]Mooiniii;>;ti»ii;  in  tSt.  Jv^e}fh's  KcvlvMiuMtival  <W/rv(',  ToutO)ioli8; 
in  Mclivndn-c  Cullajv,  Lebanon,  and  in  Kunlia  CoUvtjCj  Eureka. —  (Catalo«£Ue$,  1877.) 

LKGAL. 

The  hiw  whools  from  which  reports  have  been  n^reivod  for  1^77  aro  the  Vnion  CoUrm 
of  iMir  of  the  <!hiea;!o  and  Ntirthwestt-ni  I'uivei>jilifs  and  the  lair  (h'partnicHtf  of  IlU' 
iio'iH  ll'cjilritan  l.'nin'rHiiif  and  of  Mf/vt'udirc  CoUtye.  Tlu?s«r  all  jirovide  a  *2  yearti*  ecniTse 
of  instnirtion.  Ki*;ht  of  the  I'l  youn;;  men  Htndyin<>;  law  at  McKcudree  Colh^  had 
reoeivifd  dej^rees  in  letters  or  Bcieuee. —  (Ketumn  and  eatalogucB.) 

MKDICAL. 

The  two  rp^^nlar  inedieal  rollejjps  in  Chiea;;o  n^portinjj,  namely,  the  Rttfth  3fedieal 
foUrijv^  a  di'partnient  of  <.'hira;;o  I-nivi^rsity,  and  (.'hicafjo  Ifrdictil  Colletfe,  a  depai*tnient 
of  the  NorthweHtern  University,  had  resjHM-tively  an  attcrndanee  in  1877  of  iWS  and  156 
Htndcnfs,  ifspeetively.  (.>f  the  total  number  attendiuji;;  both  eollej^rs,  103  stndontH  had 
received  «lcixn*CM  in  lottei's  or  seien<"e.  The  co»ii>k!  c»overs  3  years  and  attendance  iiinm 
two  full  courses  of  hTtun*H  is  nMpiinil  for  ^raduaticni.  A  R]uin«5  eoui>*e  additional  to 
\\u'  re;ij"l!ir  one  has  n'cently  bm-n  introdui-ed  at  Kunh  Colle^jje,  eonsislini;  of  lectiiriM 
aud  riM-itations  at  the  et»lh'j;i'  and  elinical  instnieti(»n  at  the  hospital  and  dism^nsaries. 

lUnuvtt  Mttliral  Collivjr,  at  ('hiea-^o  (mdeetie),  olfers  a  course  ot  eipial  len;L?th  witktlio 
forej^oiii;;. —  ((.'atalo^ue  for  1^77.) 

TIu'  Chiniffo  I/ommtpafh'u' ConrffrniuA  the  TTahnnnann  Malirnl  (^oUcfjCy  Chica;ro,  report 
f«»r  the  winter  course  of  1H77-7H  si  t^Jtal  of 'J-^^  Htudent;^,  of  whom  lUMiatl  received  depre** 
in  h'tt^M's  or  Mci4»nce.  The  <'c»nrse  in  llw.  former  is  2  y<»ars  oi'*2\\  weeks  each  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter, ;J  lo  3  yeart)  of  22  weeks  eaeh,  with  a  spring  teiTii  of  10 'weeks. — (Ketiurns.) 


f> 


ILLINOIS. 

■JO  Chicago  College  of  Pharmacy  reports  an  nttcndancf^  of  61  stmlents,  taught 
ufesMort)  and  instructors.  Its  coiirso  of  study  covers  2  years.  A  kuowlcdgu 
col  butauy  is  essential  to  obtain  a  dii)loma. — ^^(Kcturu,  kf77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

■ 

THE  BLIND. 

e  Illinois  Instiiniion  for  the  Eilucalhn  of  the  BUnd,  at  Jackson villo,  reports  for  tli 
on  of  It-iTT-^j^,  instriictors,  9;  oUicr  eiiiploy^^s,  23;  ]»ui»ils,  I'il.     Besides  the  com 
sch(Md  Ktudics  and  nmsic,  the  childriMi  are  tau^lit  broom  and  bniKli  luakiuju^,  ehai 
ng,  8C^ving,  embroidery,  and  bead  work.     Volumes  in  libniry,  770;  increase  in  th( 
S'eai',  (50. 

TlIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

e  Illinois  Ifistituf ion  for  the  Educnlion  of  the  Deaf  ami  Dumh,  also  at  Jacksonville, 
ceding  to  its  printed  report  for  l^G-77,  ha<l,  besides  its  superintendent,  15  teaeherj* 

literary  Tleparlnient,  3  in  tlic  departnu?nt  of  articulation,  "2  in  that  of  ait,  \Yitli 
L'men  in  the  industrial  and  11  other  eniploy<?s.     Tliere  were  •i':^4  i»upils  on  the  rcdls. 

on  attendance  of  459  during  tlie  yoar.  Industrial  occupations,  such  as  fnnn  anil 
c^u  work,  shoemaking,  eabiin^t  making,  and  x>rin1ing,  enter  into  the  course  of 

ing  in  connection  with  the  usual  seluK)i  studies,  witli  training  in  articulation  and 

tnstruction  in  art.  A  new  building  for  the  industrial  oecu])ationH  pursued  was 
«)ccss  of  erection,  to*bo  coniphited  by  the  winter  of  1^7-7d.    The  library  numbers 

volumes,  having  added  r)(K)  during  the  year. 

*  Chicago  Day  School  for  Ikaf-Muivs,  mnler  the  control  of  the  city  board  of  educa- 
»>  had  in  it,  at  the  date  of  the  annual  return,  2  male  and  2  female  pupils  under  3 
•    Actors  ill  reading,  writing,  si)elling,  graumiar,  arithmetic,  geograi)hy,  and  draw- 

TIIE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

*  niittois  Aftylnmfor  Fcchle-Mindcd  Children ^  at  Lincoln,  had  in  it  for  the  fall  and 
-J"  ^-^fcT  tcnn  of  1c*77-7p<  a  total  of  50  instructors  and  other  emi)loy<^s,  with  iJ^^'i  childivn 
^  ^-^"»  training  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  g<"ograi»hy,  and  such  industrial  pursuits 

"^■^  ^^id  to  develop  a  cai>acity  for  useful  occui)ation. —  (Ketum.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 


^  twenty-fonrth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  was  held  at 
^-^^^^gfield,  December  !ii6-2H,  1^77. 
jj.'t>.  t^^      "^er  an  addn?sH  of  welcome  by  Governor  Cullom,  President  Lewis  delivered  the 
jiK^^j^^^'^  al  discourse*,  in  which  he  sketched  ln*ielly  the  history  of  the  association  audits 
i«i  »^^gj*^^^x»88  during  the  past  year,  and  spoke  of  the  benclits  of  associated  work  in  the  pro- 

JS^^^^Vk   the  second  day,  Superintendent  Brooks,  of  Si»ringfield,  and  .1.  H.  Blodgrtt,  of 

C'l^-.^"  *^ford,  discussed  the  question,  **lShould  our  high  seluwds  give  instruetion  in  the 

cl^jfc^   *^^ntH  of  i»oUtical  economy?"    The  next  topic  for  discussion  was,  '*  What  can  be 

C^Xt^^^-    to  develop  in  our  studirnts  a  higher  taste  in  Knglish  lit<*rature  1"    This  was  «lis- 

l-^^*^^^>d  by  Pn»fessors  J.  H.  Ely,  of  Mount  CaiToll,  and  11.  L.  I{<dt\vood,  of  I*rinreton. 

i'A.    ^        -llaily,  of  Lake  Forest  University,  presented  a  infci)er  on  '*  Manners  an<l  morals 

t^fc^-^^     ^^r public  scluwds."     Papers  on  "Public  high  schools"  were  offered  by  Dr.  New- 

v^^  ^.^  ^^^)at4jman,   of  Knox  College,  and  Dr.   J.   M,   Ciregory,  of  the  Industrial   Uni- 


^  ^.T* ..  -   .  - 

i^liX^^^  J"*  discussion  of  the  following  day  a\  as  opened  by  Dr.  Ally n  upon  th«»  subject,  **IIow 
"1>V^^  *>  our  county  superintendency  be  made  more  eil'cctivc  f -'  He  was  followetl  in  a  few 
T^-k^^^  remarks  by  Hon.  S.  M.  Etter,  superintendent  of  public  instniction.    A  pai)er  was 


"^"■^^7:'-    by  C.  I.  Parker  on  the  question,  **Do  wo  liave  too  many  examinations f"    Ho 
fe^^^    fbUowc<l  by  P.  Walker,  of  Kochelle,  and  E.  A.  Gju<tman.  oi'  Decatur.    Mrs.  Abby 
g^^_^   Kiclmrdsoii  then  oflcred  a  paper  on  the  subject,    **How  cjin  wo  awaken  a 


*i«Y^^een  public  schools  and  i>ublic  nu)rals,"  ami  .1.  L.  Pickard,  of  Chicago,  one  upon 

tY^.^*i«  c<lucation  of  women."    The  pa]»er  by  Mr.  S.  H.  White,  on  competitive  exami- 

t\\t   '^•S  ^^*^  ordered  to  be  deposited  with  Sui>eriiitcndent  Etter  for  preservation  and 

^re  nse. 

'^<nong  tlio  resolutions  adopted  was  one  api)ointing  a  committee  of  5  to  take  into 
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coiLsiilcrntioii  the  suhjoct  of  reform  in  Rpclliup:  and  report  at  the  next  meethi[j  on  the 
advisiibility  and  iJiactii-ahility  of  Hubstitnting  for  th^  i)reHeiit  orthop^phy  a  phonetic 
system  of  it^pivseutatioii ;  one,  also,  appointing  a  eonunitteo  to  jjather  faets  relative 
to  the  matter  of  tnianey,  and  report  tliem  at  the  next  ineetinj;|:;  and  one  indorsing, 
*'  with  emphasis  and  -withont  ec[nivoeation,  the  eoedncational  system  of  t>eho<ds,  ^iri- 
uinry,  seeonchiry,  and  nniveiTiity,  now  in  sncee.ssthl  operation  in  this  State,  believing 
that  the  trinne'inlerests,  physical,  mental,  and  moral,  of  both  sexes  are  far  better  sul>- 
sevved  bv  this  i^lan  than  by  the  system  of  separate  inslniction." — (Edueatioual 
Weekly./ 

GDITIJARY  RECORD. 

fnOFESSOR  SA^IirEL  ADAMS,  M.  D. 

Dr.  AdaniB,  distin^jni.shed  in  his  ripened  years  for  long  and  faithful  service  as  an  edn- 
cator,  was  l»orn  at  Gilead,  Maine,  December  I'J,  IffOfi,  and  gri^w  ii])  amid  the  ]aboi>i  ami 
privations  of  a  pioneer  si-ttlenient  on  the  UppiT  Aujlroscojrgin.  His  sehoid  day8  iu 
Those  early  year.>  were  few,  but  he  ai)i)ear.s  to  have  made  the  mast  he  could  of  sninll 
U4lvantages,  and  at  1:^  became  teacher  of  a  district  school  in  his  native  town.  Prtw*- 
ecuting  his  own  stndies  while  instructing  others,  he  prepared  himself  for  an  academic 
course,  and  during  two  sncces'^ivo  yi'ai's  si)ent  some  nuuitlis  at  (iorham  Academy ; 
he  eut<.*red  liowdoiii  College^  in  1^*27,  and  was  gi'adnated  in  ISU  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors. He  contributed  to  his  own  supp^irt  in  colle|j:e  by  teaching  a  winter  scho<d  avcTy 
year  except  the  last.  It  was  a  gieat  felicity  of  his  collegiate  life  that  Longfellow  was 
then  ]irofessor  of  modern  languages  at  Bowdoiu.  I'nder  the  inspiration  of  sneh  a 
teacher  he  ac(|uired  a  taste  for  linguistic  culture  which  stood  liiin  in  good  stead  in 
later  yeai^s.  The  lii-st  year  after  his  graduation  he  taught  in  a  high  scluHd  at  IJneksport, 
Maine;  the  next,  connneuced  the  study  of  nu'dicine.  AVliile  still  engaged  iu  nieilieal 
stndy,  he  was  apiuunted  tutor  of  modem  languages  in  the  c(»lleg«*  and  served  as  such 
for  two  yeai's,  during  the  absence  in  Europe  of  Professor  Goodwin,  who  had  sncccedctl 
Longfellow.    The  taking  of  his  m(Mli<.'al  degree*  was  thus  ilefeiT(?d  t  ill  the  sjiring  of  1836. 

On  graduating,  he  began  the  ])ractice  of  medicine  at  Brunswick,  ]mrsuing  scientilic 
and  lingidstie  studies  still,  and  acquired  such  rejuitation  as  a  scientist  and  wholaf  that 
in  iKi^,  probably  on  the  recommeiulati(»n  of  the  Bowdoin  faculty,  ho  wa«  chosen  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry,  mineral(>gy,  and  gccdogy  iu  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville,  111., 
"which  had  been  chartered  but  three  yeai's  before,  though  founded  in  Ir^iO.  He  ac- 
oei)tcd  the  pfwition,  entered  on  it  in  October  of  the  year  of  his  elect  ion,  and,  with  scmie 
changes  in  the  title  and  duties  of  the  chair,  continued  in  it  till  his  death,  a  period  of 
more  than  IW  years.  His  labors  as  a  teacher  wcn»,  however,  by  no  means  confined  to  his 
own  department.  The  resoun-es  t»f  the  college,  we-re  not  large,  and  he  and  his  assoeiatOM 
often  had  to  perfonn  nmch  miscellaneous  work,  for  which  his  broad  culture  eminently 
fitted  him.  He  gave  instruction,  therefore,  iuihe  French  and  German  hi nguagcH  for 
many  years,  and  during  his  life  as  i>rofessor  taught  at  intervals  nearly  every  branch 
connected  with  the  college  ctmi'se. 

In  addition  to  Ids  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  made  no  inconsiderable  contributions  to 
the  more  solid  pericwlieal  literature  of  his  time  —  tii-st  in  a  si*ries  of  six  articles  in  tlio 
Biblical  Re]iosit^)r>',  from  IKW  to  18-48,  originally  di'signed  to  fonii  the  fonndatiou  of 
a  book  on  **The  natural  history  of  man  iu  his  spiritual  relations,'*  which  he  neverfonud 
the  leisure  toeoinidete;  next  in  a  review  of  Darwin's  Origin  of  Species,  published 
in  two  successive  numbei>s  of  the  Congregational  Review  in  1871;  and  finally  in  re- 
views of  Comte's  Positive  l'hilosoi)liy  and  of  Herbert  Spencers  IVoprwed  Reeoneil- 
iatitm  between  Religion  and  Science,  thefonuer  in  the  Ni-w-Eughniilerof  .Januarj'  and 
April,  1873,  and  the  latter  in  the  same  for  .January,  1875.  For  all  these  reviews  he 
l»repared  with  most  painstaking  care,  and  the  value  of  them  is  said  to  have  been  ox- 
teuMvely  acknowledged. 

His  friends  found  great  satisfaction  in  believing  that  to  all  hin  accomplishments  Dr. 
Adams  added  a  tinu  Christian  faith,  and  that  it  gave  him  support  in  the  hour  of  death 
as  it  had  in  the  labors  and  cares  of  his  useful  life. 

Dr.  Adams  <lied  of  t>iihtiid  pneumonia,  A]n-il  *2>^,  1^*77,  extensiv<*ly  beloved  and  gen- 
erally resi)eeted. —  (Fi-om  a  memorial  iu>tice  by  Ex-President  J.  M.  Sturtcvant,  ll.  d.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Ilon.  S.  M.  EilER,  State  nqitrintendcnt  o/  public  in8tructi:n,  Springfield. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATIOX  AND  ATTEXD.iXCE. 

Youth  of  school  aero  (6-21^ 

679,230 

.516, 270 

314, 168 

10,261 

6,963 

9,310 

9,259 

115 

129 

398 

9,004 

9  4'M 

611, 548^  993 

13,  317 
94 

7,  avi 

5,  .559 
13,411 
$6:5  20 

41  40 

$5,  083, 327 
4, 921, 085 

$6  29 

8  23 

13  56 

§8, 870, 872 

694, 703 
498, 7215 
298,324 

15, 476 

£iirollcil  in  iniblic  bciiooIs 

17,544 

Avenuro  daily  attcndanco 

15,844 

Colored  children  onuincratc<l 

Colored  children  enrolled ............ 

fiCnOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOI^. 

Xiixnbcr  of  school  districts 

Number  in  which  schools  wore  taught. 

Number  of  colored  schools  taught 

Average  term  of  schools  in  days 

Public  irradcd  schools ................ 

128 

1 

Public  nncrraded  schools  ............. 

Public  school-houses 

Valnttti'»ip  nf  scIkw*!  propertv-  - ,  -  ^  ^  .  ^ 

§11,  'STGj  7,30 

8172, 203 

TEACHERS  AND  TIIEIR  PAY. 

Wliitc  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers 

Men  teachiuGT 

8, 109 

5, 465 

13, 574 

§61  27 

39  W 

$-1,  873, 131 
4, 673, 766 

$5  90 

8  i^\ 

13  76 

88, 842, 291 

257 

Women  teachiuc - 

94 

Whole  niunber 

163 

Avcrago  monthly  jiay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

IXCOMB  AXD  EXPEXDITLRE. 

Wliole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  exiMiudituro  for  jmblic  schools. 

PER  CAPITA  EXPENDITURE  — 

Of  M^hool  "Dopulation .............. 

81  93 

2  20 

8210, 196 
247,  319 

80  39 

Of  enrolment 

Of  averaire  attcndanco  .............. 

80  20 

SCHOOL  FCXD. 

Available  school  fund 

828, 581 

(From  printed  report  and  wiittcn  rctiim  of  Hon.  James  S.  Smart,  State  Rupcrintond- 
cncof  xmblic  instruction,  for  1875-76,  and  written  rctiuii  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL.  ^ 

A  State  mperlntcndcnt  ofpuhlic  inHtructiony  elected  evorj'  second  year  by  the  people,  is 
char'^ed  with  the  administration  of  the  system  of  public  schools,  with  the  fiujieriutend- 
cTice  of  the  bitsiness  relating  to  them,  and  with  tlie  supervision  of  the  funds  and  reve- 
nues appropriated  to  their  8upx>ort.  He  is  ex  otficio  tnistce  of  the  State  Normal  Schotd 
and  president  of  the  State  boanl  of  education. 

This  State  hoard  of  education  consists  of  the  superintendent,  p()ven)or,  and  presidents 
of  the  State  University,  Normal  School,  and  Pimluo  University,  witb  the  school  super- 
intendents of  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State.  It  meets  quarterly,  is  an  advisory 
council  to  the  superintendent,  issues  instructions  and  questions  to  county  superintend- 
€;ntrt  for  cxaminat inns  of  teachers  applying  for  a  license,  grants  licenses  vali<l  through- 
out the  State  to  teachers  who  have  piissed  its  own  examinations,  and  a]>points  the 
tmifteoB  of  the  Stuto  University  and  the  official  visitors  of  the  Normal  ^liovA. 
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LOCAL. 

A  covnht  svpcrinfcndcnt  of  schools  is  appointed  ])ionnially  in  each  county  by  th« 
iKfiirds  of  towusliip  trustees,  meeting  at  the  ofliico  of  the  county  auditor  on  the  first 
Monday  in  June.*  lie  lias  general  Huperintendencc  of  the  schools  of  hid  coiinty,  exam- 
ined and  licenses  teaeherd  for  them,  dircctd  the  apportionment  of  school  fundd  to  them, 
visits  them  for  inspection  at  least  once  in  each  year,  and  as  often  must  attend  and  pre- 
side at  each  towndhi})  institute,  making  annual  rei)ort  to  the  State  supcriutendent  of 
all  statistics  relating  to  the  county  sch«K>ls. 

A  civil  trustee,  elected  evcrj'  two  years  by  the  people  in  each  townsliip,  acts  also  as  a 
Bcliocd  trustee  for  his  to\mship,  to  engage'  teachers,  apportion  school  money,  care  for 
the  schools,  and  hold  inruithly  institutes,  and  he  and  the  three  tnistees  of  each  inconio- 
rated  town  and  city  in  the  connty  fonn  a  county  board  of  education  for  the  adoxition 
of  text  books,  «S:c. 

A  Bchool  director  in  every  school  district  is  chosen  by  the  people  at  each  annual  dis- 
trict meeting. 

ELEMENTARY.  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Indiana  makes  full  report  to. the  le^laturo  of  all  things 
^connected  Avith  the  school  system  only  once  in  two  years.  In  the  intermediate  year 
only  a  brief  written  report  to  the  governor  is  called  for.  The  statistics  of  this  last, 
embodied  in  the  return  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Smart  for  1877,  afford  our  only  infomia- 
lion  for  that  year.  These  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  nj»e 
amounting  to  15,470,  with  an  increase  of  163  in  the  mnuber  of  teachers  in  the  i>ublic 
schools;  but,  i)Ossibiy  from  lack  of  full  reports  from  minor  otficers,  the  enrolment  in 
])ublic  K-hooIs  a])peai'8  to  have  diminished  by  17,514  and  the  average  attendance  by 
ir»,R44,  the  receipts  for  si-hools  diminishing  abjo  by  S'^KMi^  nud  tlie  expenditures  on 
them  by  8*247, :U'J.  An  estimated  diminution  of  $172,2(53  in  the  value  of  school  prop- 
erty does  not  count  for  much,  as  it  is  not  more  than  proj[Mirtioiiate  to  the  shrinkage  in 
all  values,  and  pi*obably  the  same  may  be  said  of  a  falling  off  of  ^,581  in  the  avail- 
able school  fund. 

KINDE  RG  AnTi:N. 

Only  one  Kindergarten  is  reported  f(»r  1^77,  that  one  apparently  connected  with  tho 
public  scho(d  system  of  Indianapolis,  and  held  in  the  high  school  building  of  that  city, 
it  had  30  ehiUlren,  3  to  d  years  of  age,  under  the  instnu'tion  of  the  principal  and  4  adult 
i>upils,  the  younger  childivn  being  kept  in  school  ohoiu-s  daily,  the  advanced  class  an 
nour  and  a  half  longer,  for  5  days  in  each  week  of  the  school  year  of  40  weeks.  Tho 
younger  ones  are  trained  in  tlu;  use  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  the  exercise  of  his  occupa- 
tions, with  play»,  marches,  luusic,  and  gymnastics;  the  older  ones  study  natural  history 
and  read. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEKS. 

The  boards  of  school  tmstees  for  cities  with  less  than  30,000  inhabitants,  under  n 
general  law,  are  ordinarily  composed  of  3  pei'sons  ap]ioiuted  by  the  common  conncU 
for  tenns  of  3  years.  1  retiring  each  year.  Indiana]>olis,  under  a  special  act,  has  a 
board  of  11  school  commissioners,  elected  by  the  peoi)le  for  terms  of  3  years. — (Schools 
of  Indiana,  1'370.) 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Efltiiiiafod  'Cbildronof  |  Kni-cjlniput  '   -'^"^♦'"^Jic 
popalation    hchool  age.   -^"™^"'*^"«"  att-endanco. 


l^ort  W.iyuo  . , 
ludiaiiapuhH.. 
Ji^t'iersonvillo 

La  fay  otto 

!-«» Porto 

Lofranspttrt . . . 
Iwichinniul  .... 
South  r.i'iid... 
Tcrrc  llauto.. 


5^,  400 

iw.ono 

10,1)00 
22.000 
7.  mv,) 
l.'S.UOO 
14,000 
15.000 
21,000 


10,  r)S-» 
22,  eod 

2,  r2i 
6,0511 

"3.' 7^8 
4,2nG 

7,101 


Teachers. 


3,r»5ci 
al2,  OHO 
l.bOO  •, 
2,705  i 
1,11)0 
1.M4  I 

2.004  r 

l.tiOl 

3, 802 

i 


2.f»53 
58,355 


1,608 
»377 
1.  IDl 
1,874 
1.0S2 
cZ2, 707 


84 

163 
2«J 
47 
2G 
31 
45 
26 
80 


Expendi- 
ture 


e71,64i] 

Sl.\  410 

19,  ISM 

37, 9i<} 
"il,  ^<>S 
31. 1.'ij 
17,003 
GG,440 


a  This  iH  cxcluRivo  of  33  imrmnl  piipiU  and  873  in  ovonin*;  Hchools. 
/>  Exilusivc  of  57(Iin  avfra;:t*atti«udii 


_ ^ •udinco  on  evening:  nchools. 

c  In  a  return  from  SiiiH'iintcudeut  Kunmior  the  niiiubcr  of  echool  a;;e  is  pnt  <it  3,138. 
d  Tliirt  is  bvttides  17  in  avenige  attcudance  in  an  ovvuiii;:;  sohocL 

>  This  i-^  tho  direction  of  tho  school  law,  both  in  its  edition  of  l'?73  and  that  of  1877;  but  the  Stato 
snperintGndont,  in  i\w  volntue  on  The  SehoolH  of  Indiana,  ixibli^hod  lc'76.  H;iys  that  county  8U|N*riD- 
ti:n(ti-nt8  are  uppniui4«d  by  the  county  rxjniniissiouvri*  at  thi'ir  Juni*  niei-tinjr  f-viTy  second  j'ear.  TbosH 
coiiiniiKsiuuurd  have  tho  iij;ht  to  dismiss  a  superiutendcut  fur  immorality,  iucutupetcucy,  gr  ncjlcct  of 
duty. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Fort  Wayne, — Rcspoctin;>j  this  citj'^  tlio  only  oflicial  information  is  from  a  written 
return  of  Su2)crinteu(lcut  Jolin  S.  Irwin,  no  printed  report  Laving  been  issued  for  some 
years.  From  this  return  we  lind  that  there  were  in  1877  Hp(;cial  teachers  of  drawing, 
luusie,  penmanship,  and  readini^  emi)loyed  in  the  puhlie  sehooh),  and  that  there  wore  in 
private  schooht  2o  teachers,  with  2,'.300  pupils,. niakiug  the  whole  numl)er  of  teaehei^iu 
the  city  110  and  tlie  whole  cnrobnent  in  schools  5,1:^8.  Higli  school  pujiils,  181);  grad- 
uates in  1^:^77,  according  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  17,  chielly  m  the  Latin  and 
scientific  courses. 

At  Uuntington  a  method  of  teaching  reading  l>y  a  combination  of  the  word  method, 
the  alp^iaoet  method,  the  i)honic  method,  and  the  sentence  method  is  reported  to  have 
proved  highly  succestjful,  i>artly  through  use  of  selections  from  The  Nursery,  The  Wide 
Awake,  aiid  other  juvenile  publications,  with  some  aid  from  the  daily  newspapers. 
DiUl  pupils  were  aroused  and  all  interested  by  having  fresh  and  lively  articles  for  read- 
ing, instead  of  stale  rciwtitions  fix)m  long  used  school  readers. 

Indianapolis. —  Here,  according  t^o  a  return  from  Superintendent  George  P.  Brown, 
there  were  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  ]ieimianship  in  the  public  schools 
"with  salaries  wliich  indicate  a  determination  to  have  in  these  branches  instruction 
-worth  something.  The  private  school  enrolment  is  put  at  1,1540  (an  estimate  which 
seems  very  low  for  a  city  with  such  a  poi)ulati(m),  while,  in  addition  to  the  12,0i)0 
ill  the  ordinary  public  schools,  there  were  'SS  in  a  city  normal  school  and  872  in  citv 
evening  schools,  making  a  total  of  14,.305  in  private  and  public  schools.  The  high 
school,  according  to  the  Lidiana  Scht)ol  Journal  of  June,  1877^  numbered  572  pupils, 
and  graduated  40  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  of  whom  18  were  ti'om  the  2  ^ars'  course, 
28  from  the  full  course.  The  principal  of  the  school  writes,  in  the  Educational  Weekly 
of  September  13,  1877,  that,  from  somewhat  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circHinstances, 
he  believes  not  half  the  number  of  pupils  educated  in  it  would  obtain  more  than  the 
mere  elements  of  education  were  the  liigh  8cho(d  not  within  their  reach,  while,  of  its 
beneficial  iulluence  on  even  many  who  do  not  graduate  and  on  the  other  schools,  he 
b]>eaks  in  decided  terms. 

Jcffrraonrillc. — Two  teachers  of  German  are  employed  here  in  the  public  schools, 
thesis  l)eing  the  only  special  tcacluvrs  indicated.  The  enrolment  in  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  is  ])ut  at  300.  Public  school  buildings,  5;  valuation  of  school  i>roperty, 
$G0,000.  Gradation  of  schools,  i)rimary,  granunai*,  and  high. — (Return  to  Bureau  of 
Education.) 

At  La  Porte  improvement  in  com])ositiou  writing  has  been  effected  by  first  designat- 
ing each  week  those  Avho  are  to  A\Tite,  then  questioning  each  scholar  thus  designated, 
till  some  subject  with  which  he  is  familiar  and  on  wliich  he  has  opinions  is  obtained. 
This  point  reached,  the  teacher  aids  in  getting  the  subject  outlined  and  has  the  scholar 
hand  in  a  sket^rh  of  the  outlmo  projwsed.  This  is  revised  and  the  comi)OMition  written, 
which  is  liist  subjected  to  careful  criticism  and  returned  to  be  rewritten.  Xot  until  after 
this  do  readings  take  place,  when  a  new  criticism  before  the  school  occurs,  including 
the  reading  as  well  as  the  style.^ 

Lafaifetic. — The  graded  course*  of  instniction  in  this  city  covers  a  period  of  13  years. 
The  high  school,  the  course  of  which  is  includca  in  the  foregoing,  had  in  i87G-'77  an 
enrohnent  of  94  pupils,  taught  by  4  instnictors.  Special  te:i<!hers  of  drawing  and  peiv- 
manship  were  employed  in  the  schools.  The  i)er  cent,  of  daily  attendance,  based  on  tho 
average  num])er  belonging,  was  91;  cost  of  instruction,  $;?0.91;  public  school  ])uildings, 
11 ;  sittings  in  these,  1,900;  sittings  in  private  and  i)arochial  schools,  700;  enrolment 
ill  such  schools,  1,000  for  the  year. —  (Printed  rei>ort  and  return.) 

Logansport, — The  ligures  given  in  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Supenntendent 
John  K.  Walts,  no  olhcial  report  having  been  published  for  1877.  The  schools  are 
classed  as  primar>-,  grammar,  and  high,  the  last  having  an  enrolment  of  113.  Sittings 
for  study,  976  in  the  primary  grades,  394  in  the  grammar,  and  110  in  the  high.  Valua- 
tion of  school  property,  $18(),000. 

llicUmond. — No  other  infonnation  comes  from  this  place  than  that  given  in  the  table 
from  a  return  by  Superintendent  John  Cooper,  (.'xceptthattlie  public  schr>ols  had  1,975 
sittings,  with  proj)erty  valued  at  §81,000,  that  a  special  teacher  of  music  was  emidoyed, 
and  that  in  private  and  parochial  schools  there  were  500  pupils. 

South  Bend. — There  are  7  public  school  buildings  belonging  to  the  system  in  this  city, 
including  1  high,  5  grammar,  12  intermediate,  and  (5  ])riinaiy  schools,  witli  1,700 sittings. 
Enrolment  in  the  high  school,  122.  (Jraduatcs  of  tliis  sch«)ol  ;ire  admitted  to  the  fresh- 
man class  of  the  State  university  without  examination.  Tt'acliei-s'  meetings  were  held 
weekly  throughout  tlie  year.  Private  and  i)aroclual  schools,  4 ;  eiu:olment  in  these, 
250. — (IVinted  report  and  return.) 

Tcrre  JJaute. — The  number  of  desks  and  sittings  here  in  187G-'77,  including  those  in 
the  German  and  recitation  rooms,  was  4, 1*24;  number  exclusive  of  tliej>e,  3,()87.  Value 
of  all  school  pro])erty,  8215,471.  There  were  597  i)upils  studying  (ierman  during  the 
year.    Enrolment  in  the  high  school,  199;  graduates,  10.    A  Saturday  drawing  class 
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•waH  kf*i»t  opoii,  and  had  a  total  ciimlnieut  of  70  Ijoys  and  .^'2  ;rirls;  avorafrc  attendanco 
i*ac-h  J?aturday,  70.  An  cviMiinjj  school  was  in  session  4  months,  i-nrollini;  5^  pupils 
Avith  abont  17  in  avora«;o  attc'n(hiDfo.  Caivfnl  attrntion  was  j^ivcn  to  ilie  subject  of 
fli.sciidinc,  and  with  good  resultK.  Cases  of  coqioral  punishniciit  and  «usp«'nsioii  wore 
ht*H  IVoquunt  than  during  anv  year  for  a  h)ng  time,  and  of  the  pnpils  enrolled  tH/3  were 
not  tai'dy  aud  were  very  schloni  absent  Ibmi  school. —  (Rei)ort  and  WTittcu  return.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

noi:mal  schools. 

F<ir  full  Htatistics  of  normal  schools,  8c«  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  tlic  summnry 
of  thi.s  in  the  Report  of  the  Coniinissioner  ]>recediiig. 

The  Indiana  UtaU'  Xormal  Schoot,  Tern>  Ifautc^  was  created  l»y  the  legislature  for  the 
Hpeclal  purjiost'  of  instnieting  an<l  tr;iining  teachers  for  the  pub]ie  schools,  and  forms 
part  of  tlie  8tato  school  systeni.  Tuition  is  free  and  there  are  no  incidental  fees. 
Only  such  students  are  admitted  as  intend  to  ipialify  themselves  to  teach  in  the  pul>- 
lie  schools  (»f  tlie  S?tate.  The  course  of  instnu^tion  eov<;rs  three  years,  and  inchides« 
besides  the  Bubjects  nrqnired  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  x>ublic  schoids,  dniwing  an<l 
vocal  nnisic  and  the  elements  of  those  branches  of  science  and  ]diilosoi»l!y  wliich  boar 
ujHHi  the  industrial,  social,  and  political  inteix-sts  of  the  eountiy.  There  is  also  :i 
griulnate  course  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  tliemselves  for  teaching  in  high  sehcndb. 
The  diploma  of  the  school  is,  by  law  of  the  State,  equivalent  to  a  »State  eertifioato, 
relieving  the  holder  from  c(»unty  examimitions.  The  number  of  students  in  the  normal 
school  i>n>p<T,  in  l?*7r»-77,  was  2i*2,  of  whom  l-Ui  Avere  women  and  130  men;  iu  tlie 
mwlel  training  sclKMil.  2*JIJ. —  (Catalogue,  lr;7r>-77.) 

Xort/irrn  Indiana  yonnal  i<chool  and  lin^inecs  Infttitntc^  at  A^alparaiso,  not  a  State 
school,  but  aided  by  the  county  an<l  city,  was  organized  in  1^7*i,  and  has  since  euu- 
tinued  in  rai>id  and  regular  growth.  AnHUig  the  various  couives  of  stiuly  oft'ered 
are  ]>n*panitory.  scicntifie,.  classical,  select,  musical,  line  arts,  and  t<*achers'  courRes, 
Htudeiits  thon)ughly  versed  in  the  connuon  branches  can  conq>leie  the  classical  eouns** 
in  two  years  of  50  weeks  each,  the  scientific  in  omr  year,  and  the  teacheiV  in  two  or 
three  tenus  of  11  weeks  each.  Tuition  is  ^  a  icnuj  with<»ut  extiii  change  for  vocal 
nmsie,  elocution,  pemiwnship,  and  (Jernian. —  (Catalogue  for  lcv?<-'7y.)  A  retuiTipvcs 
the  number  of  instructoi-s  in  the  iirecetling  year  at  *2();  number  of  pu]uls,  all  counted 
by  the  i»rincipal  as  nonnal,  2,ri.r5. 

Klh'hart  Conntif  Xormal  and  Clafixical  Svliool^  Goshen,  receives  no  State,  county,  or  city 
aid,  has  4  y<"ars  in  its  full  couise  <»f  study,  and,  according  in  a  return  ibr  1h77-*7H,  iu 
ihv  early  part  of  that  ycir,  had  11  instructors  and  17r>  pujdls.  Educational  journals 
and  magazines  taken,  150.  Drawing  and  nnisie  are  taught,  the  fonner  api^arently  iitnii 
tvxt  books  and  co])ies  only,  without  models  and  ap]»aratns  for  free  hand  work, 

iMfiramji-  Counttf  Xormal^  Lagrange,  instituted  for  the  tniiin'ng  of  teachers  in  county 
ami  town  schools,  is  conducted  by  tlie  county  superintendent,  ami  had  in  the  last  year, 
according  (o  a  return  from  him,  4  instructors  and  75  students.  Music  and  drawing  are 
taught,  the  latter  with  the  same  limitatitms  as  at  Elkhait. 

TEACHKRS'  INSTITUTES. 

By  law,  at  least  one  Saturday  in  each  month  <luring  which  the  public  schools  may 
be  in  i)rogress  is  to  be  devote<l  to  township  institutes  or  UM»del  schoi>ls  for  improve- 
ment of  tlie  teacher*.  Such  institutes  are  to  be  presided  over  by  a  teacher  or  otlicr 
j)ersou  designated  by  the  township  trustee,  and  teach(M"S  in  the  i)ublic  schools  of  tho 
township  must  attend  them  or  forfeit  one  day's  wages  for  everj'day  of  uoii-attendauee, 
unless  the  absence  is  from  sickness. 

Co\mty  teachei-s'  institutes  are  also  ]>rovided  for.  and  to  encourage  them  each  county 
auditor  is  authoriziid  to  draw  on  the  treasurer  of  the  county  for  §5:?5  whenever  tlio 
county  su]»erintendent  shall  tile  with  him  an  ollicial  statement  that  there  has  been 
held  iu  his  c(mnty  such  an  institute  for  live  days,  with  an  average  attendance  of  25 
teachers  or  pei*sons  prejiaring  to  bi-come  such,  while  for  one  with  an  attendance  of  40 
there  is  an  allowance  of  §50.  Only  one  such  payment,  however,  is  to  be  made  in  any 
year. 

Then,  during  the  summer  vacations,  great  numbers  of  indejH'udent  institutes  appear 
from  the  scho<d  jtMirnals  to  be  held  for  the  im]»rovoment  of  teacher:',  v.iio  desire  to 
qualify  themselves  for  higher  usefulness  in  their  i»rofe>sion.  ^lore  than  lifiy,  ajipar- 
ently  of  this  class,  were  noted,  for  the  summer  of  1?577,  in  the  Imliana  S<hool  .Journal, 
one  of  them  a  summer  school  for  teachers  in  dr.'iwing,  held  at  l*ur<bie  rnivei*sity; 
another,  a  *'snnuner  tramji,''  led  by  the  scieutilic  faculty  of  Ihitler  Cniversiiy  through 
a  consiflerable  poniou  of  the  St)uthern  States  for  the  iield  study  of  geology,  miuoml- 
ogy,  botany,  and  zoohigy. 

c»Tni:u  ME.vxs  or  nokmal  trainin'O. 

In  adilition  to  the  foregoing,  facilities  for  the  training  of  teachers  arc  jirovided  in  ft 
number  of  the  colleges  of  the  State.    Uni«m  Christian  College  has  a  nonnal  counso  each 
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fijiriuj;  tenn  which  affords  etnclcuts  a  review  of  the  common  school  branches  and  spcci;il 
iustnictiou  in  theory  and  practice.  Bedford  Colle<;e  haa  a  noniial  department  intended 
to  cover  2  years,  embracing;  all  the  studies  required  for  a  lirst  class  ^State  (rertiiicatc. 
At  Moore*s  Hill  College  a  normal  department  is  siuitained  during  the  spring  term  vheu 
<lesired.  Indiana  iVsmiry  University  reports  a  nonual  coiu'se  beginning  in  the  spriujr 
term,  bnt  its  extont  is  not  stated.  Fort  Wayne  College  has  two  uoiiual  courses  of  2  and 
3  3*eai8  respectively. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Indiana  School  Journal,  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  .Association  and  of  the 
BUi»eriutendent  of  public  instmctitm,  continued  its  useljil  work  tliroughout  the  year, 
diflnsing  a  large  amount  of  local  and  general  school  news  and  publishing  many  papers 
of  much  value  to  teachers.  It  has  been  well  aided  in  this  direction  by  a  younger  com- 
panion, The  Common-School  Teacher.  Both  are  monthlies,  the  fonner  x>ubli6hcd  at 
Indianiipolis,  the  latter  at  Bedford. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

From  the  Indiana  School  Jonmnl,  which,  as  the  organ  of  the  State  superintendent, 
probably  derives  its  ligures  fi-om  his  books,  we  have  rei»orts  of  high  schools  in  45  cities 
and  towns,  with  133  tcachei's,  3,511  pupils,  and  391  graduates  in  li!f77.  Sixteen,  how- 
ever, do  not  rex)ort  the  number  of  i>upils,  3  omit  th<j  number  of  teachers,  and  4  give 
only  the  number  of  graduates. — (Indiana  School  Journal  of  June  and  July,  lo77.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  full  statistics  of  business  colleger,  private  academic  scrhoola,  preparatoiy  schools, 
and  nn?i)aratory  departments  of  colleges  and  imiversities  in  this  State,  see  Tables  IV, 
VI,  \II,  and  IX,  in  the  api)endix,  and  sununaiics  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
misudoner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Information  for  the  year  1877  has  been  n»ceived  through  special  returns  or  printed 
catnlogne^  from  10  colleges  of  the  State ;  all  but  4  of  these  colleges  are  open  to  young 
-women  as  well  as  to  young  men. 

The  Indiana  JState  Vnirvrnity  has  discontinued  its  law  scho(»l,  and  reports  only  j>re- 
paratory  and  collegiate  dei)artments,  the  latter  with  cbissical  and  srieutilic  courses. 
iJkith  sexes  are  on  an  equal  footing.    Tuition  is  free. —  (C.italognt',  1877.) 

Bedford  College  rejioits  foiir  sex)arate  coniph-te  coiu>w.*s,  the  djiKsical,  the  scientilic, 
the  nuiiistcrial,  and  the  ladies^  coiu>m>,  wliich  lead  rcsi^ectively  to  the  degrees  of  n.  A., 
B.  s.,  and  B.  L.,  the  last  Iwhig  conferred  on  those  who  comidete  eithcT  the  ministerial 
or  the  ladies*  course.  Young  women  are  admitted  to  all  the  classes  aud  x>rivilegcs  of 
the  college. 

The  name  of  the  Xortlnrcstcrn  Christian  Un ircrsi hf  han  been  changed  to  Biiilcr  Uni- 
rersitif.  Its  colleges,  as  at  present  organized,  are  (1)  biblical  literature  nnd  Christian 
evidences:  (2)  pure  and  applied  mathematics;  (3)  English  literature;  (4)  liatiu  lan- 
guage and  literature;  (5)  Gix'ck  language  and  literature;  (G)  natnnil  history;  (7)  in- 
tellectnal,  moral,  and  political  philosophy,  logic  and  rhetoric;  (8)  jihysies  and  chem- 
istry, and  (9)  modem  languages.  For  lield  instniction  in  natural  s<ie'nees,  such  of  its 
Btodeuts  as  cfesire  it  are  now  regularly  conducted  by  some  of  the  pnjfessors  on  a  "sum- 
mer tramp"  through  jwrtions  of  the  country'  that  affV)rd  si>ecial  advantages  for  study 
in  this  line. 

At  RidgevHle  College  a  change  has  been  made  in  the  courses  of  study  by  substituting 
an  English  course  for  what  luis  been  tenned  the  lu'actical  conrs(».  Tlie  three  courses 
now  2>rovide<l,  English,  w-ientifie,  and  c;lassieal,  cover  S  yeai-s,  tlie  Englisli  and  classi- 
cal each  occupying  4  and  the  scientilic  being  made  from  the  last  2  years  of  the  English 
and  the  lirst  i  of  the  classical,  Greek  excepted. 

The  courses  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  api>ear  to  be  the  same  as 
rejiorted  in  l':?76. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  aud  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  x>recediug. 

COLLEGES    FOR    WOMi:X. 

Besides  the  colleges  open  to  young  women  in  coumion  with  young  men,  2  especially 
dcvote<l  to  the  higher  education  of  women  make  repoit  for  1^77.  Eav.h  of  these  col- 
leges is  chartered  and  both  teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  On© 
has  some  means  for  illustration  in  chemistry  and  both  have  ai)i>aratus  for  iustructiou 
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ill  i>liyRic8.      They  report  libraries  numberiiig  respectively  GOO  and  600  volmnea— 
(UetumH,  1877.) 

For  lull  hiatiritit's  of  these  coUe^jeH,  lioc  Table  VIII  of  the  api)eiidix,  and  a  summary  of 
tliibou  the  lwexH>rt  of  the  Coumiis»aiouer  prucediug. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  rUOI'Ti:SSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fall  8tati8tic8  of  HcicntiOc  and  projCpsnloDiil  pcfaoolis  noe  Tnhlcs  X-XIII  of  tLe  appendix,  and  tbe 

naoiipariea  of  tbcae  iii  tLv  Comniishiouur'a  lU'port  preceUiug.J 

gCIEXTIFlC. 

Purdue  Vnivcrntif,  at  Lafayette,  t ho  ajxi*i''ultural  collej^e  of  the  State,  provides  3  gen- 
eral <h*partiii»*iit.s  of  iiistnictiun,  as  Ibllows:  (1)  thi^  academy  or  i>re]iaratorj*  school;  (2) 
the  eolle;;o  of  jx^'ncral  scinieo;  (3)  the  sjieeial  kcIkmiIh  of  eeicnce  and  teehiiology.  Tlio 
course  of  study  in  the  collej^e  of  geiK-ral  Rcience  is  Bimilar  to  the  scii'iitilie  course?  in 
several  other  oollfKos,  but  it  devotes  luon;  tiiiii.?  to  the  natural  mid  idiysical  si'ieuees. 
Thts«;  arc  the  h-adiug  branches  in  the  coiirw^  and  require  at  leant  oiie-thlnl  of  the  stu- 
dent's lixjH*  for  four  years.  The  Pi^cial  sohotds  aiv  those  of  agrienltuiT  and  horti- 
culture, rivil  engineering,  industrial  design,*  physics  and  UKM'hanies,  ehemistrj-  ami 
metallurgy,  and  natural  history.  The  nniveiisity  has  a  \\v\\  stoeUtd  fanu  of  169  aeivs 
of  choice  land,  with  appliances' for  teachuig  both  agriculture  and  hortieultuiv.  A  new 
university  building,  costing  over  $40,0CK',  has  been  coiniileted,  and  was  fi»nnally  de<U- 
cated  November  "Jl,  l'^7.  It  is  four  stories  high  and  ir)4  by  50  ivvt, —  (Catalogue  of 
university,  1^70,  and  Indiana  School  Jouriinl,  I)ecend)er,  l>7f .) 

Jiuac  J'oltfttx'lniit:  Institutr,  at  TeiTo  Ilaut;',  was  eharteivd  in  1^74,  but  has  not  yet 
been  opened  for  pupils.  TliLs  institute  was  fouiided  and  endowvtl  by  Chauneey  Rose, 
cs<p,  late  of  Terre  Haute,  who  died  August  13,  lt:^77. — (Return,  lt77.') 

TIIEOUKilCAL. 

St  Mv\nra<V8  Colhgc  has  a  theological  ct>ui*se  which,  ooveriiig  fonr  years,  appears  to 
be  a  modification  of  the  collegiate.     There  were  iJ3  students  in  1^77. 

In  IkOford  Colhtje  there  is  a  ministerial  course  which  is  the  same  as  the  classical, 
except  that  it  omits  the  mathematics  of  part  of  the  so^jhomore  and  all  the  junior  year, 
substituthig  therefor  certain  theological  studies. 

In  Indiana  Atthury  Cnivwaity  a  bildical  course  has  been  ammged,  which,  commcncinu 
■with  the  sophomoro  y(?ar,  by  a  system  of  substitutions,  gives  a  course  in  Hebrew,  i>atii»- 
tic  and  New  Testament  (iieek.  bibliciil  chronology.  arcliUM)h»gy,  church  histor\%  &c. 

In  Jlanowr  t'olh-tjc  biblical  instruction  is  a  ptirt  of  the  rc^gular  course  of  study. 

liutUr  i'nivcrsittt  has  a  department  of  biblical  literature  aud  Chiistian  evidences,  in 
which  the  liible  is  the  text  book. 

In  Union  Christian  Colhuje  the  New  Testament  is  used  as  a  text  book  for regtdar reci- 
tation in  (ireek  during  3  tenns  of  the  classical  course. 

Concordia  CoUcffe^  according  to  a  letter  from  its  *•  director."  was  established  for  tlio 
especial  education  of  nnuistei-s  of  the  gospel.    It  does  not,  however,  give  the  students 

1>re]>Mriug  for  the  ministry-  a  theological  training;  but,  having  prepannl  them  for  this 
»y  crtllegiati*  instruction,  turns  tlH-miiver  to  the  Theological  Sennnary  of  the  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Synod  of  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  other  States,  at  St.  Louis. 

IXGAL. 

Tlie  Law  Dt'parimmi  of  the  rnirer»it}f  ofXotrv  Dame  has  a  course  of  instniction  cover- 
ing 3  ycais  and  c'lnbracing  chielly  constitutional  and  in/eniational  law,  inuniciiial  law, 
law  <»f  ccnitracts,  equity  jurisiu'udence,  criminal  law,  evidence,  jdeadi ng,  and  practice. — 
(Catalc»gue.) 

The  Law  Ihpartmcnt  of  Indiana  Z'nircrsityj  as  before  mentioned,  has  been  ^'snspcudiHl 
until  further  notice." — (Catalogue,  1^7.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Colleijv  of  Kvanmlh  had  an  attendance  of  40  students  in  1?n7.  of  whom  3 
had  received  deixrces  iii  lettei's  or  science.  The  plan  of  instruction  requires  the  attond- 
ance  <>f  the  student  thnjugh  two  annual  Si^ssions  and  3  yeai-s  of  study  under  the.  direc- 
tion of  s^ime  regular  ]>hysician. 

Tlic  Indiana  Medical  ColhgCj  at  Indianapolis,  had  K2  students  in  1877.  of  whom  5  had 
received  degrees  in  letters  «)r  science.  The  return  from  this  college  gives 'i  years  as  its 
coui*so  of  stuily;  but  from  the  cntalogne  it  app(?ars  that  the  reqniiiMueiits  for  grjid- 
nation  are  as  ;;Vi*at  as  in  othi?r  colleges  whose  course  is  given  as  3  years,  namely,  study- 
ing medicino  for  3  years  under  a  competent  precreptor  and  attendance  upon  two  full 

*A  aummersclioiil  fur  Infttniction  in  dra-wiiiff  was  lioM  nt  tlio  niiivorHity  bj  the  intttrnctor  in  this 
department  during  the  vne.itioii  of  1-^77.  aud  xuuuy  teacliers  hi  the  public  Hchoold  are  uiuWratood  to 
liavo  availed  tbcintielved  of  ito  adraiita;;es. 
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conrscs  of  medical  lectures,  tlio  lost  of  Tvliich  most  have  been  in  the  instltntion.  — 
(lU^tiirus  and  printed  report.) 

The  CoUajc  of  Physiciam  and  Surgeons^  ludinnapolis,  makes  no  report  beyond  that 
publisbed  in  the  report  of  this  Bun^au  for  1876,  iivnen  return  was  made  of  72  students 
lu  a  2  yearb'  coui'so  of  study,  19  of  whom  had  received  a  degiee  m  letters  or  science. 

SPECIAL  IKSTEUCTION. 

IXDIAXA  INSTITUTIOX  FOR  EDUCATING  TlIE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

A  return  of  the  statistics  of  this  institution  for  li?77  shows  an  attendance  of  3G3, 
making  1,15S  who  have  received  instruction  Kince  the  foundation  of  the  institution. 
The  course  of  study  comprises  primarj-  and  liigher  department*,  the  former  covering 
7  years,  the  latter  3.  The  instruction  in  work  is  considered  second  in  imi)ortance  only 
to  the  intellectual  and  moi*al  culture  of  the  pupils.  Two  hours  each  day  ore  given  to 
labor  and  5  to  litx.Taiy  studies. — (Printed  rex>ort,  187C.) 

INDLVNA  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OP  TIIE  BLIND,  INDIANAPOLIS. 

This  institution,  since  its  foundation  in  1847,  has  had  572  pupils  under  instruction. 
In  1877  tliero  were  110  attending,  who  were  inatnicted  in  the  common  English  branches 
and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental ;  also  in  the  employments  of  broom  making, 
chair  seating,  sewiug,  and  fancy  work.  It  is  estimated  that' there  are  about  250  blind 
children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  and  that  more  than  half  of  them  are  growing  up  in 
ijniurance  through  lack  of  sufticieiit  public  interest  in  their  welfare  to  see  tliat  they  are 
placed  in  the  school  provided  for  them  by  the  State. — (Cetum  and  report,  1877.) 

INDIANA  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE,  PLAINllELD. 

This  reformatory  school  had  in  Xovember,  1877,  a  total  of  339  inmates  under  training, 
an  increase  of  14  over  the  preceding  year.  The  boys  are  classified  into  9  school  grades, 
tan'^ht  by  3  competent  teachers,  aiul  each  boy  is  required  to  attend  a  session  of  school 
daily.  It  is  i»roposed  to  grade  the  school  anew,  forming  8  grades  only,  under  4  instruct- 
ors, securing  3  hours  of  schooling  each  day.  In  the  intervals  of  school  the  boys  ai*o 
employed  in  chair  caning,  tailoring,  shoi^making,  farm  and  gardou  work,  and  such 
other  occupations  as  will  make  them  useful  and  train  them  to  habits  of  industry  and 
capacity  for  self  sux)port. — (Rex>ort  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  December  26,  27,  and  28,  1877.  Tlie  address  of  welcojie  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  A. 
Bell,  nreshlent  of  the  Inrlianai)olis  school  board.  His  remarks  were  responded  to  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  "NViley,  the  retiring  president,  who  then  introduced  his  successor,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Martin,  of  Frankliu.  lb?  took  for  his  topic  "Moral  culture  in  the  school  room,"  and 
fsaid  he  would  have  all  science,  whether  x>ny8ical,  moral,  or  intellectual,  taught  in  most 
intimate  couuection  wit]i  the  hible. 

A  paper  was  read  on  *' Science  in  elementary  schools"  by  A.  W.  Bray  ton,  superin- 
tendent of  the  department  of  natural  sci^'nce  in  the  Indianapolis  schoobi,  an<l  Joseph 
Moore,  i)resideut  of  Earlham  College,  followed  with  remarks  on  the  same  subject.  JB. 
C.  Burt,  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  read  a  pajn^r  entitled  "Enthusiasm  for 
English,"  which,  by  vote  of  the  sissociation,  was  ordered  to  be  i>rinted  in  the  Indiana 
School  Jonnial.  President  TuttJe,  of  Wabash  College,  opened  tlie  disctission,  stating 
his  approval  of  the  arguments  used  in  favor  of  better  and  more  thorough  a])pi'eciation 
and  study  of  English  literature.  Temple  II.  Dunn,  of  Fort  AVayne,  ]»rosented  a  paper 
cu|]tled  "How  to  deal  with  slowimpihj  in  graded  schools,"  which  was  discussed  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Boone,  of  Frankfort,  and  Mr.  II.  IJ.  .Jacobs,  of  New  Albany.  Superintendent  M. 
Seller,  of  Auburu,  n?ad  a  paper  entitled  "  Educate  a  boy  and  he  won't  work."  He  said 
many  boys  become  idle  not  because  they  are  educated,  but  rather  because  they  know  so 
little  as  to  be  incompetent  for  the  higher  kinds  of  employment,  and  that  tlie  cure  fur 
idleness  is  to  make  the  public  schools  more  efficrient.  l*resideiit  AV.  T.  Stott,  of  Frank- 
lin College,  Hon.  J.  U.  Smart,  and  President  "NVliite,  ot'  Purdue  University,  discussed 
this  paper.  Mr.  Smart  thought  it  ])ossibl(^  to  educate  a  man  so  that  be  will  not  work; 
but  if  tlio  dignity  of  honest  mbor  be  taught  he  will  work.  President  "White  said  "tho 
history  of  civilization  refutes  the  assertion  that  education  unfits  a  boy  for  manual  lal>or. 
Tlie  most  industrious  ^>eople  in  ever>'  nation  are  the  educated.  Our  system  may  be  im- 
perfect, but,  with  all  its  defects,  it  is  having  a  beneficial  effect.  *  '^»  »  Educate  a 
people  and  they  will  work  with  their  hands  and  tlu'ir  brains." 

In  the  evening  Dr.  George  A.  Chase,  of  Louisvillcj,  delivered  the  annual  address  of 
tk©  a!ji8ociation.  on  "The  puldic  school  teacher."  He  said  that  what  the  svstem 
needs  most  is  the  educated,  well  ctiuii>ped  teacher,  who  thoroughly  knows  the  subjects 
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he  lrfat.s  of;  that  ho  HhonUl  have  self  contn>l,  sound  hodilv  lioalth,  fate  invigorat- 
ing; c'X<Tc'i.s(;  in  the  sun  und  air,  und  vlccp  at  prox^or  times,  to  keep  himscll'  in  tlio  best 
condition  for  liis  work. 

The  othor  pa]icrH  and  addresses  presented  were :  "IIoAVto  economize  time  in  tin- 
j^'aded  nehools,''  by  T.  D.  Thal^»,  superintendent  of  sehcndH,  Grant  County;  *'Gnibe*3 
method  in  nundjeix,**  l>y  a  teacluT  in  one  of  tlie  Indianap<dis  sehooln,  Misn  Ruth  Mor- 
ris, whieh,  with  thi;  ilhistrationK  ottered,  Kerms  to  have  awakened  much  enthuBiasm ; 
**11ie  rehition  of  public  libiiirics  to  the  s*diooJs,"  hv  Mra.  8arah  A.  Oreu,  of  Purdue 
University;  *•  Temperance,"  by  Mrs.  Governor  Wallace;  "Dr.  Arnold  of  Rnj^hy  ns 
an  edu«!ator,''  l>y  Dr.  ltoj;ei*H,  of  Asbury  University;  **  Horace  Mann  as  an  educator/' 
by  Prof.  A.  U.  IJentou,  ll.  d.,  »)f  Buth-r  Univei-sity ;  and  **The  Russian  system  of  in- 
dustrial ait  education  as  applied  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tediuology,"  by 
Dr.  J.  D.  Runkle,  i>resident  of  that  institute. 

The  editor  of  the  Schmd  Journal  says :  **  The  meeting  was  among  the  beat  that  liavo 
occurred.  The  attendance  was  quite  large,  reaching  :fcl4,  and  there  was  not  a  falliuo 
on  the  progranniie.  The  only  absent  pei*son  aitpointed  to  duty  sent  in  his  paper,  und 
it  was  read.  The  progranmie  was  an  improvement  ux)on  former  ones  in  thait  it  was 
not  so  much  crow«Ie<l.  There  is,  however,  nearly  a  unanimous  sentiment  in  the  asso- 
ciation in  favor  of  limiting  the  time  t»ccupied  by  each  iiaper  to  30  minutes  or  leus." — 
(Lidiana  School  Journal,  February,  le7tf.) 

MKETING  OF  COirXTV  SlTKRrN'TENT>EXT8. 

The  annual  meeting  of  county  8U|HTintendcnts,  held  in  Indianai^olis,  June  26, 27, 1877, 
was  the  largest,  with  one  excerption,  ever  held  in  the  State,  7u  counties  being  repre- 
sented. Among  the  subjects  heft»re  the  meeting  were :  •*The  best  mode  of  correcting 
mistak«"S  when  observed  by  superintendents,"  **The  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  town- 
shi])  institules  and  the  objects  to  be  gained,"  *'The  county  superintendent  iu  tho 
township  institute,"  "Tlur  ju'ovince  of  the  county  board  of  education,*'  *'How  to 
conduct  examiiKilious,"  and  '*  Jiow  to  conduct  ti-aehers'  institutes." 

Amtmg  the  n-solutiims  adopted  were  the  following:  ''That  the  pay  of  teaehors 
should  be  in  proportion  to  their  cpuililications  and  the  si/c^  and  re(juin*m<'nts  of  tho 
school;"  *'that  county  boards  shoubl  adoj»t  a  coui-se  tif  study  and  rubs  for  the  rog»i- 
lation  of  the  <listriet  M-hools  iif  the  county; "  and  "Mhat  country  districts  should  have 
at  least  six  months  of  scliotd  each  year." — (Indiana  School  Joiu'ual.) 

COLLKCiE  A.SJSOCr ATK  >X. 

Twenty-four  collegians,  repri'senting  i)  of  the  colleges  <»f  the  State,  met  on  Tlnirsday, 
DecemluT  'JT,  during  the  sessions  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association.  President  Alex- 
ander Martin,  of  Asbury  Univei'sity,  presiderl.  After  a  full  intercliangt*  of  o]iinioii.  it 
was  resolved  at  aseeond  ni«'eting  t(>organiz«?  a  separate^  association  ini-onnection  with 
the  gtMieral  assoei;ition,  the  annual  sessions  to  1u'  held  at  the  place  and  on  the  day 
preceding  the  annual  meeting  of  the  last  named  associati(m. —  (Imliana  School  Jour- 
nal, Uebniarv,  It/J!?.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

rilOF.   ED3IUXD  OTIS  IIOVEV,  I).  D. 

This  gentleman.  Rose  prr>fessor  of  chemistry  and  geology  in  "Wabash  College,  Indinnn, 
died  at  his  luune  in  Crawfortlsville,  Mar<:li  (>,  l^'i't.  Iiorn  at  East  llannv<r,  N.  II.,  Jnly 
15,  IbOl,  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  his  father's  fanu,  and  did  not  begin  his  stuilies  for 
coilege  till  h(^  was  21.  '  Entering  tln^  freshman  class  at  Dartmouth  in  tho  spring 
of  l'^25,  he  was  graduated  in  182^1,  and  entered  the  theological  S4.»niinar\'  at  Andovcr 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  Completing  its  3  years'  course  and  graduated  in  IKJl,  ho 
was  sent  by  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society  to  preach  in  the  Wabash  conutiy, 
Indiana,  as  an  eva.ngelist.  In  coiniection  with  four  fellow  missionaries  iu  that  r«?gioii, 
he  aided  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Wabash  College,  in  1  ?^:J2-';<:J ;  became  agent  for  it 
in  I»r3-I,  securing  its  lii-st  president  and  §24,000 ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  ai)pointed  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  it ;  made  ]>rofessor  of  chemistry,  mineralogy,  aiul  geology,  in  1.V.3G, 
lie  then(reforward  continued  in  connection  with  it  till  bis  death.  For  2i»  years  he 
added  to  his  laboi-s  as  professor  tho  treasurership  of  the  college,  did  much  fr»r  the  im- 
provement of  its  buildings  an«l  grouiuls,  and  industriously  collected  for  it  a  cabinet, 
•which  ho  made  of  gi'eat  interest  and  value.  In  such  useful  lalMU'sthe  i^uiet  evening  of 
his  days  was  sjient,  and  in  l-^GD  came  the  degree  of  J>.  i).  from  Dartnmuth  to  brighten 
with  its  well  earned  honor  tho  later  life  of  him  who  had  i»rol»ably  done  more  than  any 
other  one  man  to  establish  and  build  u]>  into  penuanence  the  <?<dleg(r  with  which  ho 
was  coimccted. — (Origin  andCirowth  of  Wabash  College,  byl'resident  Tuitle;  fnueral 
discourse  by  tho  same;  Christian  Union  of  April  4, 1^77.) 

PROF.  JOHN  o.  irorKiN's,  a.  m. 

On  the  morning  of  October  10,  1J^7,  Professor  Hopkins  went  buoyantly  to  the  hall 
of  liutler  University,  in  w  hich  he  held  the  chair  of  Greek,  and  while  iu  conversation 
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with  tbc  president  hcgnii  to  conii)1aiii  of  loss  of  sight,  then  of  vertigo,  and,  sinking  soon 
into  what  appeared  d  fainting  tit,  gently  and  withont  any  appai'ont  death  strnggle 

Sassed  away.    This  sudden  death,  at  the  age  of  u8,  was  pi*ohably  the  result  of  heart 
isease,  from  which  his  father,  Hon.  Milton  U.  Hox)kins,  late  8ux>ennteudent  of  public 
iiiHtnietion  in  Indiana,  had  sulVered  before  him. 

Under  the  training  of  this  exeulh'nt  father.  Professor  Hopkins  early  sought  all  avail- 
able opportunities  for  the  best  mental  and  moral  culture :  he  studied  at  Ladoga  Academy, 
at  Wabash  College,  at  the  Northwestern  Christian  Univei'sitv,  and  linally  at  the  Ken- 
tucky Univei'sity,  where  he  was  graduated  with  honor  in  Jun4^,  1K71.  Engaging  at 
oucti'in  the  work  of  education,  he  became  vice  president  of  Howard  College,  Kokomo, 
Iiid.,  which  his  father  had  f(»unded  in  the  early  jiortion  of  the  year  IHTO  and  from  which 
be  had  passed  to  the  sux>erintendeney  of  public  instruction  in  the  spring  of  1871.  But 
the  carrj'ing  on  of  such  an  institution  after  its  founder  had  forsaken  it  invcdved  great 
labor  and  resjMmsibility,  and  in  lc{72  the  offer  of  the  chair  of  Greek  in  the  Northwest- 
ern Christian  University  (now  Butler  University),  at  Irvington,  Indiana,  tempted  the 
youug  vice  president  awav.  Kntering  heartily  into  the  work  in  his  new  lield,  he  strove 
to  secure,  alike  in  himself  and  in  his  students,  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  beautiful 
language  he  was  set  to  teach.  He  succeeded  so  well  in  the  endeavor  and  nuide  such 
pTOj^resJB  in  the  live  years  of  his  jn'ofessorship  as  to  indicate  that  if  his  life  had  been 
prolonged  he  would  have  made  himself  a  considerable  name  in  this  line;  but  he  died 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  the  laboi's  he  had  undertaken. — (Memorial  notice  by  Pn)f. 
A.  K.  Benton,  in  the  Indiana  School  Joiu'ual  for  November,  1677,  and  letter  from  Pro- 
IV'SSor  Benton.) 

CIIAUXCEY  ROSE,  ESQ. 

This  gentleman,  whoso  death,  August  13, 1877,  is  among  the  records  of  the  year,  was 
cxuineutly  a  fiiend  of  education.  Among  tlic  educational  donations  made  by  him  dur- 
iug  his  lifetime  were  gi^^OOO  to  the  Indiana  fcJtate  Nonnal  School,  for  its  library  ;  $G0,()00 
to  Wabash  University,  lor  the  endowment  of  2  professorships ;  and  $450,000,  to  establish 
and  endow  the  Rose  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Tcito  Haute,  his  place  of  residence.  His 
donations  to  benevolent  causes  were  equally  generous.  But,  while  his  gifts  were 
heralded  in  the  newspapers  and  noised  al^road  by  men,  his  whole  life  was,  in  its  quiet 
modesty,  an  exemplilication  of  the  rule  '*Let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  light 
liand  doeth.*'  By  the  tenus  of  his  will,  the  Kose  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  name  of 
which  was  given  it  by  othei's  and  not  by  himself,  is  his  residuaiy  legatee,  and  it  is 
ho]>cdwill  receive  a  considerable  addition  to  the  large  endowment  mentioned. —  (Indi- 
ana School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER    OF  EDUCATION. 


IOWA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yonth  of  school  age  (5-21)  . .. 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  attendance 

Attendance  in  iirivate  schools 


8CnOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


District  townships 

Independent  districts 

SutMiistricts 

Ungnwled  schools 

Graded  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Private  schools , 

Public  school-houses 

Value  of  those 

Value  of  apimratuH 

Volumes  in  school  libraries 


TEACHERS  AND  THEHl  PAY. 

Number  of  male  teachers 

Number  of  female  ti'achers. . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . . 
Average  .monthly  pay  of  women  . 
Teachers  in  private  schools 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Wliole  income  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA — 


Of  school  population. . , 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  attendance. 


1875-7G. 


553,920 

398, 825 

2«9,  315 

12,856 


1,099 

2, 9:i3 

7,017 

9,454 

405 

136.40 

126 

9,908 

89, 375, 833 

140, 892 

17, 122 


6,830 

12, 222 

a837  :^ 

28  09 

463 


$5, 387, 524 

4, 288, 582 


1876-^77. 


567,  a59 

421, 163 

251, 372 

12, 383 


1,086 

3,  i:« 

7, 015 

9, 948 

47() 

145.  40 

127 

10,296 

$9, 044,  973 

ir>9, 216 

17,329 


7,348 
12, 518 
^U  88 

28  69 
471 


$5, 349, 029 
5, 197, 426 


817  90 
10  67 
17  87 


Increase,  i  De 


13,939 
22,:«8 
22, 057 


205 


494 

71 

9 

1 

388 


§18, 324 
207 


518 
296 


§0  60 

8 


§908, 844 


$ 


a  iDCorrcctly  roturnod  lut  3  ear  as  847.27. 

(From  printed  report  of  Hon.  C.  "NV.  von  Coelhi  for  the  years  1875-76  and  1 
and  returns  to  Uureau  of  Education  for  the  same  yeai-s.  The  items  of  incoi 
expenditure  are  from  the  latter.) 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 


r  supervision  of  all  county  superintendents  and  of  all  the  common  schooli 
?,  there  is  a  State  supcrintendvnt  of  public  instnictiouj  chosen  by  the  peoph 


For 
State, 
two  years. 

For  government  of  the  State  universitv,  and  thus  exerting  some  influence  on  1 


IOWA. 

LOCAL. 

supervision  of  public  schooU  in  coimtios,  connty  snpcrinicndcnU  of  public  int 
fU>ny  elected  every  two  years.*    Women  are  eligible  t«»  all  srLtml  ottiees. 

_  X'^or  the  care  of  nehools  in  towuBbips,  wliicb  are  the  i<leal  seliool  diHtrirtR,  ft  boa) 
^*^'^cion,  of  at  least  3  members,  elected  annually  for  tli*;  tuwnHbip  if  undivided  ; 
Aiilxlistrictrt;  if  divided  into  tbese,  composi'd  of \i  Hulxlireetor  Irom  e^ieli  Hubdisti 
^'it  li  one  for  the  towuRbip  at  larj^e  in  ease  there  are  only  two. 

for  independent  districts,  composed  of  towns  with  iUH)  to  5<)0  inhabitants,  Iwanls 
"*^t'<5tors  of  3  men^bers;  with  GtK)  or  mcms  uf  (>  meuilK'i'H.  I2«i<*h  board  of  dirertt 
^***^*it«  a  president  of  its  own  number,  with  a  soeretary  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  bo 
^^£«.t    number  in  the  smaller  index)endent  districts. —  (^School  law,  187G.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTKUCTIOX. 

GEXERAL  COXDITIOX. 

^,  ®^l>eTintcndent  von  Coclln,  at  the  be^inninj;of  hiH  report,  cxpreavs  thr^  opinion  that 
**»«rrc»  is  reason  for  encouragement  as  to  the  geueral  eouilition  <»f  thi*  scIkwI  Kystem.  and 
?-5*  ^.X  Amination  of  the  rex)orts  of  county  superintend(.-nts  to  him  shows  much  ground  for 
p5iJ*  opinion. 


^«      •^'icof  the  average  counties  writes:  "Many  of  the  Hchool-hoii/M.>s  ,in.»  tn 

^^^.*i.«*ighborhoods  in  which  they  are  situati'd;  tre«*sand  shrubbery  are  plau 

'^^*-**€a  surroundings  imulo  attractive^    i?ix  new  houses  have  Immju  erected 


J     — '<5  number  of  goo<l  school-houses  fumislied  with  patent  desks,  and  sometimes  w*itli 
JiV^^^ontly  ornamented  grounds,  appears  to  bo  st«'jidily  increasing.    A  suptTintendent 

'^'•^ — '■  ^'--  ' '*" ■' "Many  of  the  school-hoiisi's  an.»  ornaments  to 

'  inteil  and  the 

<luring  tho 

^j^'***^    all  comfortable  and  convcfuient."    Though  notices  of  this  kind  are  not  invai'lablc, 

■^y  «ire  frequent  in  the  reports. 
p^^^^XTnal  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  seem  to  have  Ix'en  very  gcn- 
^j^^*  *  3?"  held  and  numerously  attenditil.  In  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  etl'ects  of 
«^^^**<^  upon  tho  teachers  are  spoken  of  with  great  onlhusiasm,  and  tin's**  cti'eets  arc 
■^  J^^"^^5^  snre  to  be  increased  by  a  course  of  study  now  marked  <mt  for  all  the  institutes. 
**    C3evei:al  counties  voluntarv  asw>ciations  of  teachers  have  been  fornje<l  for  dLseussion 


_  -^udies,  methmls  of  <liscip1ine  and  maungi'ment,  and  these  aAsoeiations,  liolding 

jijr^^"^ingR  additional  to  the  instituteii,  have,  aich'd  the  g»)od  work  which  the  institutes 
^^^^"•*  commenced.  In  Keokuk  (joimty,  such  niw^tings'were  held  nitrnthly  in  nearly 
-^jj.*|^**3?'  township,  and  in  this  and  in  at  least  thn*"!  otlHT  coimties  libKiry  asm)eiati(m8 
^^"x^  out  of  tho  meetings  of  the  teachers,  the  need  of  larger  and  more  varied  reading 
ring  and  being  realized  as  vaiious  school  (|ue^tious  were  discusseiL 

TIIK  TEXT  BOOK  Ql'ESTIOX. 

O'^*'  ^**  subject  of  the  heavy  cost  of  text  lH¥>ks,  in  ci"»jinection  with  the  freqnent  change 
f§^^  **rm,  is  «liseiwsed  by  the  suI>ecinl4^nd4■ut  in  the  light  of  the  exi)eri<.'uce  of  other 
J  J^^*-^«,  and  his  opinion  is  given  a^inst  the  adoi>tii>n  of  a  wysti-m  of  »statr  uniformity. 
i^^*  ^^ys  that  there  Hhould  be  unif(»nnity  of  Iwioks  in  the  same  school,  and,  if  ]HJssible, 
1^^.  ^*V  *®^^""1^U>»  ^^'^  ^**r  this  the  law  intends  to  provi(h*;  but  it  f;iilji  to  command 
Ij^.^^^'X*  of  directors  to  iMloi>t  a  «eri4*s  of  tirxt  lK)oks.  and  then-foni  ch:ing«'S  are  made 
li*   ^•>a('bers  and  subdir<»et4»rK  to  stiit  thi»m.s<dves.     This,  he  thinks,  should  be  ri'medied 
«liri^   provision  of  law  requiring  an  authoritative  ado]ition  of  text  l)ooks  by  l>t>iir(ls  of 
^jj^^tors.    It  is  agreed  tnat  the  Itooks  should  be  furnislwd  to  tin*.  ]>u])jls  at  less  cost 


^^..J^^^f  i'W'l  they  might  be  niaiU*  to  pay  for  all  wantonly  destroyed,  'i'lii-n^  an»,  how- 
j|^  *1>  c«^rtain  cUusses  of  scholars  who  absent  themwlves  fnna  whool  i-hielJy  iNM'anso 
I^.  /T  ,*^  too  poor  to  buy  books  or  pay  for  the  loan  of  them,  and,  if  the  uuLsses  are  to 
Q:^' •'Heat^^d,  such  ehildivn  must  be  furnished  books  at  the  exxM.'U8Cof  the  public. — 


^^ial  rei)ort,  1875-77.) 

COMPULSORY    EDUCATION'. 


jj„l^  <li»cns9ing  this  question,  the  suiwrinteudent  ]»egins  with  the  pro]>tY«ition  that  tho 
^iJJ,  *''^_ftf  the  State  to  tax  a  iM?rsim  for  the  education  of  cither  peoi>le's  childn.Mi  implies 
1^  ^,  ^ftbt  »>f  the  taxiMiy<Tr  to  demand  th(.'  eduentiou  of  those  chihlrtMi.  Uo  thinks  that 
,.j,^^*'uimlfiory  laws  a  mistake  has  Ixwn  made  in  not  n.'cognizing  the  difference  iK'tweeu 
«!.«,  l"*uwory  education  and  compulscuT  nttemhincc  at  scht^ol.    The  iStatc  notonlvhas 


,i-^^^*Kht,  but  it  is  its  duty,  to  require  a  certain  ann>nut  of  inteHig<>nce  in  all  the  chil- 
*»^  who  live  within  ite  b  ~ 


Ix,^  l"uUory  education  and  compulsory 
>;..K*  1..-^  -x  ...  .-x..  -^--xy^  fo  require 

borders.    To  accomplish  this,  it  may  be  necteshiary  to  compel 
I  ^ . : ! 

^^il^^*^  coantjr  with  *J.000  or  inoro  inbobitautM,  choonlni;  t<»  have  a  county  hiph  nrh<Kil,  ni.iy  alvn  cbf>rie 
yami}  ^  ^  tmsUfcs  uf  fudd  school,  oDo-third  to  be  changed  each  year  at  tho  in.>ueral  okHrtioo. —  (School 
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'  KeohuJc  raak^s  written  return  of  2.500  sittings  for  study,  with  indication  of  the  exist- 
ence of  prinuiry,  grammar,  and  high  school  grades,  and  of  the  employment  of  special 
teachers  of  penmanship  and  vocal  music,  but  does  not  designate  the  number  of  school 
buildings  and  school  rooms  or  the  enrolment  in  the  various  departments. 

Ottumway  in  a  printed  report^  shows  3  school  buildings,  with  apparently  22  rooms, 
the  schools  divided  into  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  in  which  last  the  course  is  of 
4  years  and  the  enrolment  62  for  the  year. 

West  I>€9  MoincB  reports  4  school  buildings,  with  38  rooms,  of  a  seating  capacity  of 
2,ir)0;  primary,  gnunmar,  and  high  school  grades;  146  pupils  in  the  high  school.  A 
certiiicat'e  given  oy  the  State  supcrintendont  and  two  other  members  of  an  examining 
committee  attesting  the  thorough  training  afforded  in  the  high  school  is  mentioned. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

T(nea  State  Normal  School,  at  Cedar  Falls,  presents  in  its  first  annual  catalogue  for 
ISTC-'yT  three  coiurses  of  study :  ^1)  an  elementary  course  of  2  years  for  such  as  propose 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  schools  below  the  high  school ;  (2)  a  didactic  course  of  3  years, 
meant  to  prepare  for  high  school  teaching;  (3)  a  scientific  course  of  4  years,  qualify- 
ing for  any  position  in  connection  with  tne  schools.  Thus  far,  students  seem  to  have 
entered  for  only  the  lowest  of  these  three  courses,  the  catalogue  showing  155  in  its  two 
classes^  105  of  them  young  ladies.^  The  number  of  resident  instructors  is  4,  besides. 
the  prmcipal.  Drawing  and  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music  are  taught,  the  two- 
former  without  charge,  as  a  portion  of  the  course  in  which  tuition  is  free ;  the  last  at » 
charge  of  $12  for  twenty  lessons  on  the  piano  and  organ. 

Eastern  Iowa  Normal  School,  Grandview,  not  under  State  control,  has  (1)  an  ele- 
mentary normal  course,  which,  its  catalogue  for  1870-77 says,  ''persons having  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  common  branches  and  a  few  of  the  higher  will  be  able  to  complete- 
in  one  year;''  and  (2^  an  ''advanced''  normal  course,  supplementary  to  the  former,  the 
time  require<l  for  wnich  is  not  distinctly  given,  but  seems  to  extend  to  two  years. 
There  are  also  scientific  and  business  courses,  with  a  department  of  music.  Resident 
inntmctors,  5;  non<resident,  6;  normal  students,  120,  equally  divided  in  respect  to 
sex ;  other  students,  30.  Here,  too,  drawing  and  music  are  taught,  and.  according  to  a 
letom  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  there  is  a  chemical  laboratory  witn  apparatus  for 
illustrating  physics. 

In  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  appear  two  other  institutions,  the  Southern 
Iowa  Normal  and  Scientifio  Inatitute,  Bloomfield,  Davis  County,  and  Troy  Normal  and 
Ctawical  In«titate,  Troy,  in  the  same  county.  The  former  reported  to  the  State  super- 
intendent 6  instructors  and  200  pupils,  without  classification  of  the  normal  students* 
The  latter  made  no  report. 

Citjf  normal  acJiooUi,  as  before  stated,  appear  in  connection  with  the  city  school  sys- 
tems of  Burlington  and  Davenport,  the  latter  having  22  pupils. 

OTHER  FORMAL  TRAINIXG. 

A  ^4iir  of  didactics f  in  connection  with  the  State  University  at  Iowa  City,  is  meant 
to  prepare  for  advanced  schools  those  senior  students  who  intend  to  become  teachers^. 
ana  also  such  special  students  as  may  be  qualified  to  be  classed  with  them.  The 
number  under  instruction  in  1876-'77  was  22 ;  graduates,  4,  all  engaged  in  teaching.— 
(Return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Normal  or  teachers'  courses,  generally  of  2  to  4  years  each,  are  announced  in  the  cata- 
logues of  Algona  College.  Algona ;  Amity  College,  College  Springs ;  Cornell  College, 
Mount  Vernon;  Iowa  Wesleyan  University,  Mouut  Pleasant ;  Oskaloosa  College,  Osko- 
loosa;  Penn  College,  at  the  same  place;  Parsons  College,  Fairfifvid;  Tabor  College, 
Tabor,  and  Upper  Iowa  University,  Fayette.  "NVhittier  College,  Salera,  sends  return 
of  one,  with  4  instructors  and  34  normal  students.  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  proposes 
also  to  establish  such  a  course,  and  with  a  view  to  this  is  endeavoring  to  secure  the 
endowment  of  a  professorship  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

Normal  institutes,  which  are  substantially  short  training  schools  for  teachers  and 
snch  as  desire  to  teach,  are  required  by  law  to  be  hold  annuallv  in  each  county  by  tho 
county  superintendent,  with  such  aid  as  may  be  necessary.  The  State  superintendent 
attends  as  many  of  these  institutes  as  duo  attention  to  his  other  duties  will  permit, 
and  assists  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  them.  Tho  expense  of  the  institutes 
Is  defrayed  by  a  fee  of  $1  on  every  teacher's  certificate  issued  and  a  registration  fee  of 
$1  from  each  person  attending,  with  such  additional  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  by 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  county  in  which  the  institute  is  held.*    The  sessions 

'  A  Ister  refnm  to  the  Bareas  of  Education  gives  the  namber  of  normal  students  as  139;  other  atiji^ 
dents,  15.    TbU  is  probably  for  the  fall  term.  ^ 

'Dy  the  (rider  law,  apparently  not  repealed  in  this  respect,  (."SO  from  the  State  treasury  are  also  avtUU 
•bl«)  for  such  indtitntes  wherever  the  oounty  siiperintoudont  can  give  roRsonable  auorance  thot^innr 
lata  than  90  teaoben  desire  to  assemble  fur  iasticute  instruction.—  (Code  of  1873.)  ^ 
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arc  fix)m  one  to  six  weeks.    An  excellent  course  of  instruction  for  them  is  given  in  the 
State  report. 

In  1875-7G  there  were  98  such  institutes ;  1876-^,  one  more.  Attendance  on  the 
former,  9,548;  on  the  latter,  11,929. — (Appendix  to  report.) 

NEW  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

Partly  ''  to  show  what  should  he  taught  in  the  schools^  how  it  should  be  taught,  and 
how  the  school  may  bo  made  so  interesting  that  even  the  dullest  boy  or  girlmay  be 
stirred  to  higher  aims/'  a  new  school  journal,  called  the  Iowa  Normal  Monthly^  was 
started  by  W.  J.  Shoiip  &  Co.,  of  Dubuque,  August,  1877,  and  has  since  continued 
to  fill  efficiently  the  place  vacated  at  the  close  of  187G  by  The  Coiumon  School.  The  new 
paper,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  State  superintendent  as  his  medium  of  official 
publication,  coutains  much  important  matter  from  his  pen. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  public  graded  schools  in  1876  was  405 ;  in  1877  it  was  476.  In  89  of 
these  schools  some  foreign  language  is  taught,  viz,  German  in  45,  Latin  in  70,  Greek 
in  11,  and  French  in  3.  but  the  nuniber  of  pupils  engaged  in  such  studies  is  not  given. ^ 

A  course  of  study  tor  these  graded  schools  and  others  that  may  adopt  a  graded 
system  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  associatlou  of  principals  and  city 
superintendents,  and  is  given  in  Superintendent  von  Coellu's  report.  It  provides  for 
a  four  years^  high  school  course  beyond  the  eight  years  of  primary  and  grammar 
school,  and  includes  Latin  and  German,  with  mathematics,  natural  sciences,  Euglisli 
grammar  and  analysis,  American  and  English  liteniture,  composition  and  rhetoric, 
geueral  history,  civil  government,  and  mental  philosophy.  It  admits  of  separation 
into  two  courses,  English  and  preparatory,  and  the  effort  Ims  been  to  have  each  year 
complete  witliin  itself,  thus  making  it  i>os8iblo  for  any  board  to  adopt  one,  two,  or 
more  years  for  its  high  school  course,  it  being  thought  that  most  camiot  judiciously 
undertake  more  than  three  years  and  that  many  should  limit  their  course  to  two.  A 
4  years'  course  is  recommeuded  only  for  cities  haWng  more  than  6,000  inhabitants. — 
(Report  for  1876  and  1877.) 

The  superiutendent  of  Guthrie  County  reports  a  county  high  school,  with  53  papila 
enrolled  and  an  average  attendance  of  51.  In  the  cities  of  Davenport,  Dubuque, 
Ottumwa,  and  West  Des  Moines  the  hij^h  school  enrolment  reported  aggregated  598. 
Burlington  and  Keokuk  had  hi^h  schools,  but  did  not  re])ort  the  enrolment  in  them. 

For  lidl  statistics  of  these  cities,  see  Table  II  of  the  axipendix,  and  its  summary  in 
the  Commissioner's  Kcport  preceding. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Selecting  ftom  a  list  of  "academies  and  other  private  schools''  given  by  8ui>erin- 
tendeut  von  Coclln  CO  whose  statistics  and  titles  acem  to  indicate  some  sort  of  aca- 
demic character,  we  find  in  them  a  report  of  ^2X\  teachers,  with  5,171  pupils,  but  no 
classification  of  these  either  as  to  the  studies  engaged  in  or  the  extent  to  which,  they 
are  pursued. 

For  detailed  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory 
schools,  and  preparatory  departments,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  IX,  and  for  summaries 
of  these  the  Commissioner's  Jieport  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION, 

COLLEGES. 

Eifjhteen  universities  and  colleges  report  statistics  for  1877,  either  by  special  retnm 
or  prmted  catalogue.    All  except  one  admit  both  sexes. 

For  statistics  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

The  ^toto  Unitereity  provides  instruction  in  collegiate,  legal,  medical,  and  civil  engi- 
neering departments.  Its  6  years  of  academic  study  allow  2  for  a  preparatory  course  and 
4  for  the  3  separate  collegiate  courses,  namely,  classical,  scientific,  and  philosophical. 
These  embrace  instruction  in  English  language  and  liter<itiire ;  ancient  and  modem 
languages;  mathematics;  astronomy:  physical,  natural,  political,  and  moral  science, 
and  didactics.  The  degrees  conferreu  on  completion  of  the  academic  courses  are  a.  b. 
and  PH.  B. 

Penn  College,  Oskaloosa,  in  charge  of  Friends,  reports  collegiate,  preparatory,  normal, 
and  commercial  departments ;  the  first  with  classical  and  scientific  courses,  each  uf 
four  years. 

ilii  another  year,  however,  statiiUcs  which  have  been  in  course  of  collection  will  be  aToiUble. 
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Central  Universihj,  Pclla  (Baptist),  has  preparatory,  musical,  and  collegiate  depart- 
meuts ;  the  last  with  classical  ami  scientitic  courses,  .each  covcriug  4  years. 

The  courses  of  iustructiou  in  the  remaining  colleges  appear  to  be  the  same  as  reported 
in  1676. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  facilities  afforded  women  for  higher  instruction  in  colleges  open  to  both 
Bexcs,  the  Immaculate  Conception  Academy^  at  Davenport,  which  ha^  a  collegiate 
charter,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the  education  of  women  in  the  higher  branches. 
Music,  drawing,  paiuting,  French,  and  German  are  taught ;  there  are  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnafiium,  and 
a  library  of  1,100  volumes. — (Ketum.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics  of  aoientifio  and  profofwional  soboola,  see  Tables  X-XTII  in  the  appendix,  and  snmma> 

lies  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  JEteport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIG. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Iowa  provides  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
mechanical  engineering,  civil  engineering,  general  science  for  women,  and  normal 
training,  besides*  a  number  of  special  courses  made  up  from  the  foregoing. 

The  Department  of  Civil  Engineering  in  the  State  University  provides  five  years  of  in- 
stmctiou  in  this  and  related  branches.  One  of  the  years  is  preparatory;  the  others 
aro  collegiate ;  and  students,  upon  comx)leting  the  course  satislactorily,  receive  the 
degree  oi  c.  e. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Grimpold  College  (Protestant  Episcopal),  lately  reopened,  has  a  department  of  theol- 
ogy, with  a  course  of  instruction  covering  3  years.  The  branches  to  receive  special 
attention  are  systematic  divinity,  apologetics,  biblical  exegesis,  ecclesiastical  history, 
church  polity,  pastoral  theology  and  homiletics,  liturgies,  and  canon  law. 

The  German  Theological  School  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  Northxoesty  at  Dubuque, 
sends  a  return  from  which  it  appears  that  3  professors  and  instructors  were  engaged 
in  the  school.  The  number  of  students  is  not  given,  nor  is  the  extent  of  the  course  of 
stndy. 

German  College,  connected  with  the  Iowa  Wesle^an  University  and  designed  to  bo 
the  theological  institution  of  the  German  Methodists  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
has  a  theological  course  of  3  years,  in  which  3  students  were  engaged  during  the  year 
1876-77.— (Catalogue.) 

The  Bible  Department  of  Oskaloosa  College  (Disciples)  report*  for  1877  an  attendaxkoe 
of  15  pupils,  taught  by  2  instructors.    The  course  of  study  covers  3  years. 

Central  University  (Baptist)  and  Simpson  Centenary  College  (Methodist  Episcopal)  have 
classes  in  theology  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  cannot  take  a  full  course. 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  Iowa  State  University  reports  an  attendance  of  113  students, 
of  whom  25  had  receivecL  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  instruction 
covers  one  or  two  years,  at  the  option  of  the  student.  It  is  intended  to  embrace 
all  branches  of  a  complete  legal  education,  so  far  as  is  practicable  within  the  time 
allotted,  and  to  prepare  students  for  the  bar  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  special  atten- 
tion, however,  being  given  to  the  subjeets  most  likely  to  be  useful  in  western  practice. 

The  Iowa  College  of  Law,  a  department  of  Simpson  Centenary  College,  had  20 
students  in  1877,  of  whom  6  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces  the  whole  field  of  elementary  law  found  in  Blackstone,  Kent, 
and  Walker,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  complete(l  in  one  year,  beginning  in  Septem- 
ber and  ending  in  June. — (Return  and  catalogue,  1877.) 

The  lotea  i^esleyan  University  provides  what  appears  from  the  range  of  subjects  em- 
braced to  be  a  fair  course  of  instruction  in  law,  but  the  number  of  years  in  the  course 
is  iiot  given.    There  were  8  students  during  the  year  1876-77. — (Catalogue.) 

IfEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  State  University  and  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur^ 
geonsj  at  Keokuk,  report  an  attendance  respectively  of  85  and  230  students  in  1877. 
Total  attendance,  315;  number  of  graduates  in  1877,  128  j  resident  and  non-resident 
instructors  and  lecturers,  19.  The  3  years'  course  of  medical  instruction  reported  in 
the  State  university  comprises  two  full  courses^  of  lectures;  but,  in  order  to  receive 
the  degree  of  m.  d.,  students  must  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  under 
some  reputable  practitioner  3  years,  including  the  2  devoted  to  the  course  of  lectures. 
The  College  of  rhysicians  and  Surgeons  makes  the  same  requirements,  but  allows  4 
years  of  reputable  and  regular  practice  of  medicine  to  be  accepted  as  an  equivalent 
for  ODO  of  the  courses  of  lectures. — (Returns  and  catalogues.) 
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'it*M  f/*p^  r/n  *'  r^^ntilatrj  edacation  and  prepantioii  for  eoHegr*"  brPn^  X.  C. 
i'.kt$t\t\**:'t\,  ti^M  f/ftih  fii^^t  th«  ^tflacatif/nal  £eld  u  occapitd  by  rvo  disciiKt  frstemav 
\,hM^A  trtf  wUMv  tlilftiriu^  x^t^mtM,  the  coUege  system  and  the  pablic  MhiMi  system; 
Mu*l  ihskt  *mr  •AnfAXurti:^  f^htftuH  can  nerer  reach  it«  fiill  nsefuliieaft  and  sacccw  until 
Di^vi  two  f/ratnr^  iir#;  hsknttftrnztA  and  work  in  mntnal  helpfnlnetf :  that  as  matters 
ttifrf  4Ur*/]  Um^  hi^j  ii0:UtftA  ^a/inate  is  unfitted  to  enter  college,  knowing  too  little  Latin 
arfl  ht*-^.kf  ftifWiiVKT  uinr.h  of  <;v«rjthing  else.  The  pablic  school  coarse,  it  is  stated,  is 
Jri/li/j//fi4lY  miUynU^A  and  t^Tt'AXimhA.  to  produce  symmetrical  mental  derelopment  and 
l^rn/ifJ/al  KitttnU-Af^ti;  hi'.ut^a  it  would  seem  that  the  coDege  dK>ald  acyost  its  coarse 
tttfiiti'.n hut  Uf  that  of  the  ticluKAn'f  bat,  %i  the  one  system  can  scarcely  be  expected  to 
tjfi$$i'.  itm  wUoltt  fray  to  me<;t  the  other,  a  fair  compromise  should  be  made  by  the  high 
IM  U*Ht\  takifiK  f*"'"'i  '^  ^h*"'  natural  MJences,  literature,  and  history  from  the  coUeceSy 
aif/l  U.U4'hUi$^  a  little  iruire  Latin^  with  one  year  of  Greek. — (Iowa  Xomial  Monthlyr) 

CIUKF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANOB. 


Tonth  of  school  age  (5-21). 
Enrolled  in  public  schools.. 
Average  doily  attendance.. 


SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


School  districts  in  the  State 

Beportsfrom  districts 

School-houses  for  public  schools 

Graded  schools  with  course  of  study. 

Average  term  of  school  in  days 

Pupils  in  private  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  in  such  schools 


TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAT. 


•  1875-^6. 


Teachers  in  public  schools,  men 

Teachers  in  public  schools,  women 

Whole  number , 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPITA — 


Of  school  population. .. 

Of  enrolment 

Of  average  attendance. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  ftmd 

Fund,  including  part  not  now  avail- 
able. 

STATE  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  sites,  buildings,  libraries,  and 
apparatus. 


212,977 
147,224 

89,896 


4,658 
4,442 
3,881 

556 
103.5 
3,525 

202 


2,402 
3,174 
5,576 
(33  66 
27  03 


$1, 244, 688 
1,198,437 


|5  69 

8  28 

13  56 


$2,262,559 
10, 482, 991 


1876-77. 


$4,600,259 


232,861 
157, 919 
118, 612 


4,875 

4,536 

a  4, 008 


108 
4,476 


Increase. 


19,884 
10,695 
28,716 


217 

94 

127 


4.5 
951 


Decrease. 


2,772 
3,279 
6,051 
$33  19 
29  82 


$1,570,755 
1, 328, 376 


$5  70 

8  41 

11  19 


6$2, 036, 000 
10,000,000 


$4,337,654 


370 
105 
475 

k  •  •  •  •  «  ■ 

$2  79 


$326,067 
129,939 


$0  01 
13 


$0  47 


$2  37 


$226,559 
482,991 


$262,605 


a  The  namber  of  Mhool-hoiueB  for  1877  is  derived,  at  second  hand,  from  the  office  of  the  State  raper> 
Istmidenti 

bOt  this  amount,  |1,330,7S7.98  are  deposited  in  the  State  treasury;  the  balance  is  the  (estimated) 
amoiint  unpaid  on  school  lands  already  sold. 

(Returns  from  Hon.  John  Eraser  and  Hon.  Allen  B.  Lemmon,  State  superintendents 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with  x)rinted  report  of  the  former  for 
1875-76.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  general  supervision  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  there  ia  a  SUU§ 
gupoHntendent  of  public  indtruction,  elected  every  two  years. 
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For  examination  of  teachers,  witli  a  view  to  the  granting  of  State  diplomas  valid 
throughout  the  State  duiiug  the  life  of  the  holders,  or  State  certilicates  valid  for  three 
or  five  years,  there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  cousistiiis  of  the  State  superintcudenty 
the  chancellor  of  the  Stat«  university,  the  i>rcsideut  of  the  State  Agricultural  College^ 
aud  the  principals  of  the  State  normal  schools  at  Emporia  and  Leavenworth. 

For  mana^mcnt  and  investment  of  the  State  school  fuuds,  inchiding  the  university 
fund,  there  is  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  school  fundSf  composed  of  the  State  super- 
iuteiidenty  secretary  of  state,  aud  attorney  generaL 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  common  schools  in  counties  there  is  in  each  county  a  eountjf  smper^ 
intendent  of  public  instruction ,  elected  by  the  people  every  second  year.  He  must  report 
to  the  State  supenntendcut  each  October. 

For  examination  of  teachers  in  each  county  there  are  county  boards  of  examinerBf 
composed  of  the  coimty  superintendent  and  two  persons  appointed  by  the  county 
conmiissioners. 

For  the  care  of  schools  in  districts,  into  which  counties  are  divided  for  local  conven- 
ience, there  are  district  boards,  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer,  elected 
by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  three  years,  one  of  the  three  goine  out 
annually  in  the  order  of  election,  to  give  opportunity  for  a  change,  if  called  for. 
Graded  school  districts,  composed  of  two  or  more  ordinaiy  districts,  united  for  the 
establishment  of  a  CTaded  scnool,  have  a  board  of  three  omcers  with  the  same  titlea^ 
elected  and  changed  in  the  same  way.  'S 

For  the  care  or  schools  in  cities  there  are  boards  of  education,  comx>osed,  in  cities  of 
more  than  15,000  inhabitants,  of  three  members  for  each  ward,  elected  by  the  quali- 
fied voters  thereof;  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants,  of  two  members  for  each 
ward.    In  each  case,  there  is  provision  for  an  annual  change  of  one  member. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GEXEIUL  CONT>ITION. 

The  figures  of  the  statistical  summary  before  given  indicate  an  advance  that  is 
exceedingly  encouraging,  the  increase  of  19,884  in  the  number  of  youth  of  school  a^^e 
being  met  by  an  increased  enrolment  fairly  corresponding  of  10,6%  in  the  pubnc 
schools,  and  much  more  than  overtaken  by  28,716  additional  daily  attendance  in  those 
schools,  vith  951  more  in  private  or  church  schools.  The  valuation  of  the  State  school 
fund  and  of  the  sites,  buildings,  and  other  proi)erty  belonging  to  the  schools  has  gone 
down ;  but  not  more  in  proportion  than  that  of  almost  every  other  kind  of  xiroperty, 
while  the  receipts  and  exxieuditurcs  for  maintenance  of  the  school  system  have  consid- 
erably advanced,  and  that  in  the  face  of  a  financial  pressure  afi'ecting  nearly  every 
kind  of  business.  No  report  giving  any  further  information  resi)ecting  the  publio 
schools  and  their  related  institutions  has  been  published  for  1870-77. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  stated  previously,  in  cities  of  2,000  to  15,000  inhabitants  the  general  law  calls 
for  boards  of  education,  consisting  of  2  members,  elected  by  the  ]>eople  from  each 
ward  for  2  years'  terms;  in  cities  of  more  than  15,000,  of  3  Irom  each  ward,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years  each.  In  both  cases  there  is  jirovision  for  a  change  of  one  member 
each  year  in  each  ward.  City  superintendents  of  schools  are  the  usual  executive  offi- 
cers of  the  boards. — (School  laws,  1877.) 


STATISTICS. 

* 

CiUea. 

PopnlAtion. 

Children  of 
school  a{:e. 

Enrolment 

AversfTS  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Expenditnrtt. 

Atchison  ......... 

alS.000 
a7,500 

3,000 
J4652 

M,3S0 
1«449 

1,130 
1,S10 

S3 

30 

•13.  MO 

LftwroDcOa .  ....•'•• 

35, 8U 

a  Estimated. 


6In  jnivate  and  parochial  schools  aboat  300  more. 
ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAKS. 


Atchison. — No  report  of  the  city  schools  for  1876-77  having  been  published,  the  sta- 
tistics above  given  contain  all  our  information  for  that  year,  except  that  a  return  from 
Superintendent  Scott  shows  5  school  buildings,  with  12  primary,  G  (rramman  and  4 
high  school  rooms  used  for  both  study  and  recitation,  and  4  high  school  rooms  for  reel- 
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tation  only,  the  buildings,  with  their  sites,  famitniey  and  apparatus,  beins  estimated 
at  $64,100.  The  schools  were  taught  for  180  days  out  of  the  300  school  days  of  the 
year. 

Latcrenoe. — The  classification  here  is  the  now  common  one  of  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  the  coarse  of  the  first  coverinc  5  years,  of  the  second  2,  of  the  third  3. 
There  was  a  recrading  at  the  bepunin^  of  the  school  year  1875-77,  making  the  course 
consist  of  whole  year  grades,  instead  of  partly  half  year  ones,  as  formerly.  This 
arrangement  on  the  whole  has  worked  more  satisfactorily  than  the  former  one,  and 
allows  of  as  many  promotions  as  the  other,  although  not  of  as  frequent  ones.  The 
high  school  has  a  course  in  English,  modem  languages,  and  sciences;  also  such  course 
iu  the  ancient  languages  as  the  board  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. — (Report  for 
1676-77,  with  retiun  m>m  Superintendent  Boles.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1876  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  three  State 
normal  schools,  the  one  at  Concordia  and  that  at  Leavenworth  had  been  closed  for  the 
creator  part  of  that  year.  A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  normal  school  board  at 
Concordia  informs  us  that  the  school  remained  closed  at  least  through  1677,  and  the 
a1>8ence  of  either  report  or  return  from  the  school  at  Leayen worth  appears  to  indicate 
that  it  also  remains  in  the  same  condition.  A  circular,  dated  1877,  from  the  one  at 
Emporia,  however,  shows  that  the  struggle  for  existence  which  it  made  in  1876  has 
been  successful,  and  that  it  is  to  jgo  on  in  its  work  imder  an  arrangement  which  involves 
dependence  on  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  and  on  tuition  lees.  A  return  for  1877 
g^ves  the  number  of  instructors  as  6,  the  number  in  normal  classes  as  139,  of  whom  80 
were  young  women.  There  are  two  courses  of  study,  an  elementary  common  school 
course  and  an  advanced  normal  and  scientific  course.  The  printed  circular  gives  3 
years  for  the  lower  course  and  2  for  the  higher ;  but  the  written  return,  of  later  date, 
states  that  the  former  covers  2  years  and  the  entire  normal  course  4,  indicating  a  modi- 
fication made  in  the  autumn  of  1877. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  catalogue  of  the  University  of  Kansas  for  1876-77  states  that  as  no  appropria- 
tion had  been  made  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  normal  department  for  the  two  years 
beginning  July  1, 1877,  the  regents  had  found  it  necessary  to  so  change  the  course  of 
study  as  to  lessen  the  cost  of  instruction.  The  common  school  course  which  had  been 
taught  during  1876  and  part  of  1877  was  therefore  dropped,  and  arrangements  made 
for  only  a  higher  normal  course  of  3  ^ears,  to  be  prepared  for  either  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  university  or  iu  high  schools  accredited  as  preparatory  schools,  and 
to  be  prosecuted  afterward,  as  far  as  respects  academic  studies,  in  the  regular  uni- 
versity classes ;  as  respects  common  English  branches,  under  students  from  the  upper 
normal  classes,  directed  and  supervised  by  the  principal  of  this  department.  Students 
in  the  normal  department^  120  in  1876-77 ;  in  the  higher  normal  course  at  the  opening 
of  1877-78,  only  12. 

NORMAL   INSTITUTES. 

To  make  up  in  some  degree  for  the  lack  of  normal  schools  and  to  bring  the  means 
of  special  trainiuc  for  the  various  duties  of  a  school  within  reach  of  all  who  either 
were  already  teacners  or  might  desire  to  be  such,  a  law  was  passed  in  1877  requiring 
county  sux>erintendents  to  hold  annually  in  their  respective  counties  a  normal  insti- 
tute of  not  less  than  ten  weeks'  duration  for  these  classes.  The  expenses  of  such  insti- 
tutes are  to  be  defrayed  from  the  fee  of  $1  paid  by  each  candidate  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  and  a  registration  fee  of  (1  to  be  paid  by  each  person  attending  the  insti- 
tutes, with  whatever  additional  sum  county  commissioners  might  allow,  this  sum  not 
to  exceed  (100,  Two  or  more  counties  with  less  than  3,000  inhabitants  iu  each,  with 
the  conseut  of  the  State  superintendent,  may  unite  in  holding  a  normal  institute  under 
certain  prescribed  conditions.  An  excellent  course  of  study  for  these  institutes  has 
been  prepared  and  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Lemmon,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the^  are  being  held  throughout  the  State.  A  Kansas  paper,  in  close  com- 
munication with  the  office  of  the  superintendent,  states  that  ^^  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  1877,  60  were  held,  giving  employment  to  over  200  teachers  and 
providing  a  first  class  school  of  methods  to  nearly  5,000  other  teachers,  at  a  total  cost 
of  less  than  $16,000.  For  the  support  of  these  schools  the  State  appropriated  $2,800, 
the  counties  in  which  they  were  held  about  $5,000,  and  the  teacners  paid  the  re- 
mainder." 

The  same  paper  says :  ''The  most  noticeable  results  of  this  system  of  establishing  a 
normal  school  in  each  county  for  a  term  of  weeks  each  year  are  a  gradual  raising  of 
the^tandard  of  teachers,  a  development  of  new  and  progressive  ideas,  and  a  curreo- 
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tjon  of  abuses  and  [bad]  practices  in  schools,  with  a  general  awakeninc  of  tho  jHiople 
to  a  sense  of  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  tho  matter  of  educating  Uie  i^enerations 
that  are  soon  to  follow  them." 

SECONDAKY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  absence  of  a  State  report,  official  information  re8x>ecting  this  class  of  schools 
is  wanting,  except  what  comes  through  the  catalogue  of  the  State  university.  This 
shows  that  the  proposition  made  to  the  hi^h  schools  of  the  State  to  adopt  a  uniform 
3  years'  course  of  study,  with  a  view  to  linking  themselves  with  the  university  and 
having  their  graduates  admitted  to  its  freshman  class,  has  been  adopted  thus  far  by 
only  5  high  scliools.  These  are  the  schools  at  Atehison,  Emporia^  Lawrence,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Winchester.  This  arrangement  implies  that  the  hi^h  schools  of  these 
cities  adopt  for  themselves  the  following  studies,  in  connection  with  tho  hicher  Eng- 
lish :  in  Latin,  three  books  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  and  threo  of  Virgil's  JBneid ;  in 
Greek,  Harkness's  First  Book  and  three  books  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Students  pre- 
paring for  a  scientific  course  may  substitute  for  the  Greek  an  equivalent  amount  of  study 
m  natural  philosophy  and  French  or  German. 

Besides  tne  above  mentioned  high  schools,  there  are  others  at  Burlington,  Hiawatha. 
Manhattan,  Salina,  and  Toi>eka,  at  least,  with  some  50  higher  departments  in  gradea 
schools  elsewhere ;  but  from  none  except  the  one  at  Lawrence,  whore  there  axe  5 
teachers,  including  the  principal,  are  any  statistics  now  available. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  tho  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEBIOB  INSTBUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Betums  for  1877  have  been  received  fn)m  8  universities  and  colleges  of  Kansas.  For 
fhll  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ax)i>endix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Beport  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

In  the  Eanaaa  State  Univcrsitify  only  2  of  the  several  depnrtment-s  contemplated  have 
as  yet  been  organized,  viz,  tliat  ot  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  and.  the  normal 
department.  The  former  comprises  C  courses  of  instruction,  namely,  2  leading  to 
the  degree  of  a.  b.  and  4  to  that  of  B.  s.  A  preparatory  department  has  been  organized 
t4)  supply  the  existius  need  of  suitable  preparatory  schools,  but  it  is  not  to  be  a  per- 
manent feature  of  the  university.  Approved  high  schools  are  expected  to  do  the 
preparatory  work  in  the  near  future. 

A  minority  of  the  colleges  in  this  State  are  open  to  both  sexes.  Five  of  the  6  which 
report  collegiate  students  have  among  the  number  56  young  women. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

In  addition  to  the  provision  made  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  colleges 
just  mentioned,  one,  the  College  of  the  Sisters  of  Bethany,  at  Topeka,  is  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  this  work.  The  college  is  chartered,  and  teacnes  amon^  other  branches  mu- 
sic, drawing,  painting,  lYench,  and  German.  It  has  apparatus  tor  the  illustration  of 
physics,  a  gymnasium,  and  a  library  of  703  volumes. —  (Betum.)  The  bishop  of  the 
Frotestant  F^piscopal  diocese  of  Kansas  is  its  president  and  gives  it  his  personal  super- 
Tision. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

From  the  Stat^  AgricHltural  Colhge,  Manhattan^  there  is  no  information  additional  to 
that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  State  supenutendent  for  1875-76,  which  showed 
that  instruction  was  given  in  farm  work,  botany,  practical  horticulture,  chemistry, 
and  physics,  elementary  English  and  mathematics,  higher  mathematics,  German  ana 
French,  industrial  drawing,  mechanical  employments,  printing,  telegraphy,  and  instru- 
mental music.    The  numlM^r  of  instructors  for  that  year  was  16;  of  students,  303. 

The  three  scientific  courses  provided  by  the  State  University  are  in  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering.  The  studies  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  classes  are  the  same  as  those  of  corresponding  classes  in  tho  general  scieu- 
tinc  course.  Duriiig  the  remaining  two  years  the  studies  are  principally  those  which 
bear  mor«  nearly  upon  tho  various  divisions  of  scientific  study  pursued. —  (State 
leport.) 
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In  Baker  Umcenity,  Highland  University,  and  Lane  University  there  are  also  scientifio 
GOOTses.  Total  of  students  in  these  and  in  the  scientific  studies  of 'the  State  univor- 
aity,  according  to  returns  from  them,  110. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  OLATHE. 

This  institution  has  instructed  178  pupils  since  its  foundation  in  1866,  and  had  in 
1876-77  an  attendance  of  115,  of  whom  54  were  males  and  61  females.  The  elementary 
branches  of  a  common  school  education  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  prin^ 
ing,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring. — (Return,  1877.) 

KANSAS  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND,  WYANDOTTE. 

Forty-two  pupils  were  under  instruction  here  in  1876-77.  The  branches  taught  are 
spelling,  Boston  type.  New  York  x)oint,  music,  gnunmar,  elocution,  American  literature, 
geology,  United  States  history,  geography,  aritnmctic,  and  algebra.  The  employments 
are,  for  the  boys,  brush  and  broum  mokino;,  and,  for  the  girls,  fancy  work  and  palm  leaf 
hat  making,  llie  plan  has  been  recently  adopted  of  paying  the  boys  in  the  broom 
shop  for  their  labor,  and  its  results  have  been  excellent.  Under  it  the  manufacture  of 
brooms  has  been  increased  from  75  dozen  to  COO  dozen.  By  this  plan,  too,  such  boys 
as  have  had  to  depend  on  charity  for  their  clothing  are  nearly  enabled  to  pay^  for  it 
themselves.  Thus  there  is  cultivated  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  business  habits  are 
fostered,  each  boy  keeping  his  own  accounts  with  the  shop. — (Return  and  printed  re- 
port, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  ALLBsr  B.  Lkiimon,  State  mperintendent  qfpubUe  inttruttUm,  Topeka. 

(Term,  1877-1879.) 

STATE  BOABD  OF  BDUCATIOST. 

[T«nn,  that  of  the  official  tenure  of  members  in  their  Bevenl  offices.] 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMART. 


ISTS-Td. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEXDAXCE. 

Youth  of  flchcM>1  age  (ft-20),  white 

Youth  of  school  Ojcje  (6-16),  colored  . . . 

Whole  namber  of  school  age .: 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools  a 

Colorwl  enrolment  a 

A  vrrrage  attendance 

Average  attendxmce  of  colored  youth  . 


449. 142 

50. 60-2 

4^,744 

23i?,000 


SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  AXD  SCHOOI3. 

School  rlistricts  not  in  cities  (white) 

fyrluiol  districts  (colored) 

S*'liool-honscs  for  colored  pnpils 

Valnc  of  these 

N«! w  school-houses  built 

Value  of  these 

NunilKir  of  private  schools 

Piijiils  in  such  schools 

Kam1>er  of  academies 

Number  of  colleges 


11-2 

f21,0u0 
700 


TEACIIERS  A>'D  THEIR  PAT. 


Nnml  »cr  of  male  teachers 

Numl>er  of  female  teachers 

Numl>er  of  colored  males 

Number  of  colored  females 

Average  salary  of  males  a  month. .. 
Average  salary  of  females  a  month. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  fticome  for  public  schools 

Whole  expeudituro  for  public  schools. 


SCHOOL  FUND  AND  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Pfjrmanent  school  fund 

Estimated  value  of  all  school  property. 


75 
25 


4,020 
1,610 


$1,513,789 
1, 491, 000 


$1,600,000 
1,970,000 


1876-'77. 


459.395 

53,126 

512.521 

a>?,500 

19, 107 

r^,  oo«) 

13,393 


5,836 

620 

2??7 

183,402 

53 

$23,000 

700 

35,000 

75 

25 


4,000 
2,000 

3;n 

199 

flO 

35 


$1,827,575 
1, 130, 000 


^1,600,000 
2,300,000 


Increase. 


11,253 

2,524 

13,777 


$2,000 


390 


$313,786 


$330,000 


17,607 


59 


20 


a  The  total  enrolment  for  1876-'77  is  probably  to  be  obtained  by  inclading  tho  colored  enrolment,  here 
fiivon  separatoly,  which  would  leave  a  deoreaaa  of  393  on  the  (estimated)  enrolment  of  the  year  before. 

(From  printed  reports  of  Hon.  Howard  A.  M.  Henderson  for  1875-76  and  1876-^,  with 
written  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  same  school  years.  The  financial  state- 
ment is  from  the  latter,  the  other  statistics  mainly  from  the  former;  hut,  as  tho  re- 
turns from  several  counties  and  many  districts  have  heeu  wanting  for  hoth  years,  the 
figures  used  hy  tho  suiierintondeut  are,  in  some  cases,  only  the  result  of  an  effort  to 
reach  an  estimate  which  may  come  near  the  truth.  Some  of  tho  above  statistics  were 
published  in  the  abstract  portion  of  the  Keport'  of  this  Bureau  for  1876  as  for  that  year; 
they  belonged  properly  to  tho  school  year  ending  June  30,  1877.) 

OmCEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


GENERAL. 


A  State  svpcrinttndent  of  public  imtructian  is  chosen  by  the  people  every  fourth  year 
for  all  the  duties  connected  with  a  general  sux)ervision  and  annual  report  of  the  publio 
•chooLk 
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A  State  hoard  of  education,  in  which  the  attorney  general,  secretary  of  state,  and  two 
professional  teachers  selected  by  the  other  members  of  the  board  are  associated  with 
the  superintendent!  aids  him  in  establishing  rules  and  regulations  for  the  schools,  rec- 
ommending text  books,  and  hearing  appeals  firom  the  action  of  county  commissioners. 

A  State  board  of.  examiners  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  such  teachers  as  desire 
State  certificates,  good  in  any  county  for  five  years,  is  formed  by  uniting  with  the 
State  superintendent  two  professional  teachers  selected  by  him« 

LOCAL. 

A  ooMnijf  eommissioner  of  common  schools  is  chosen  for  each  countv  by  the  county  court 
of  claims  every  second  year,  and  performs  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  superintendent  of 
public  schools.^ 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners,  for  examining  and  licensing  those  who  wish  to  teach 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  county,  is  fonneu  in  each  of  these  divisions  of  the  State  by 
the  county  conunissioner  associating  with  himself  two  persons  chosen  by  him.  Cer- 
tificates issued  bv  this  board  are  good  within  the  county  for  two  or  four  years,  accord- 
ing to  grade.  The  board  may  also  select,  firom  the  list  of  text  books  put  fortn  by  the 
State  board  of  education,  a  uniform  series  for  the  county,  which  shall  not  be  changed 
for  two  years. 

A  school  trustee  for  each  district  is  chosen  annually  by  the  jieople,  to  engage  teachers, 
provide  the  needful  school  buildings^  and  care  for  and  make  annual  report  of  schools ; 
the  boards  are  hereafter  to  consist  of  3  members,  one  going  out  each  year,  to  admit  of 
new  election.  For  colored  school  districts  3  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  county  com- 
missioner. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Notwithstanding  decrease  in  the  distributable  school  fimd,  a  consequent  decrease  in 
the  State  allowance  for  each  child,  and  considerable  complaint  of  comparatively  slight 
results  from  the  State  system,  Superintendent  Henderson  thinks  that  on  the  whole 
there  is  an  increasing  interest  in  common  schools.  Exclusive  of  15  cities  and  towns  in 
which  the  schools  are  well  graded  and  about  500  teachers  are  employed,  schools  were 
taught  in  1876-77  in  all  but  36  of  the  5,836  school  districts  for  wliite  children  in  the 
State,  and  in  532  of  the  620  districts  for  colored  children.  In  the  districts  in  which  no 
schools  were  held,  the  failure  to  have  them  is  attributed  to  epidemics,  fire,  or  want  of 
a  suitable  and  comfortablcplace.  Of  the  700  private  schools,  too,  with  their  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  thousand  pupils,  many  are  said  to  have  been  in  part  public  schools, 
the  common  school  of  the  district  being  taught  in  connection  with  the  private  one, 
on  consideration  of  a  certain  State  allowance  for  each  public  pupil,  or  the  lattor  being 
an  extension  of  the  former,  as  a  pay  school,  after  the  free  school  session  has  expired. 
At  least  eight-ninths  of  the  children  under  instruction  in  the  State,  Dr.  Henderson  holds, 
are  being  taught  through  the  agency  of  common  schools;  and  he  conceives  that  the 
results  achieved  are  far  beyond  what  could  be  reached  with  the  same  expenditure  under 
any  other  than  a  public  system.  By  a  comparison  of  Kentucky  with  many  other  States. 
he  shows  that  the  want  of  still  larger  and  more  satisfactory  results  is  to  bo  attributeu 
not  to  a  IxMsk  of  sufficient  State  aid  for  the  schools,  but  to  the  absence  of  voluntary 
local  taxation,  supplementary  to  the  State  allowance.  On  this  point  he  says  decidedly : 
"  The  school  system  of  Kentucky  can  only  be  made  the  equal  of  that  of  other  States 
whose  success  we  admire  and  covet  for  ourselves,  by  doing  as  they  have  done,  namely, 
cease  to  rely  solely  upon  an  insufficient  and  variable  State  bonus,  and  by  district  taxa- 
tion raise  the  necessary  funds  to  lengthen  the  term  and  improve  the  character  of  the 
district  schooL"— (State  report  for  1876-^77.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

There  were  532  schools  for  colored  children  taught  during  the  year.  Though  the  aid 
given  these  schools  by  the  State  is  comparatively  small,  the  colored  people  have  by 
private  subscriptions  supplemented  the  public  bonus  and  in  many  instances  had  good 
schools.  In  some  localities  the  farmers,  recognizing  the  value  of  schools  for  the  colored 
people,  as  contributing  to  the  |)ermanency  of  their  labor,  have  aided  in  sustaining  such 
schools.  That  antagonism  which  at  first  threatened  to  overthrow  the  system  or  im- 
pair its  usefulness  is  rapidly  yielding  to  more  enlightened  views  and  to  uiepudicious 
counsel  of  prudent,  intelligent  men  of  the  colored  race.  In  several  counties  institutes 
are  being  organized  composed  of  colored  teachers,  and  colored  citizens  of  the  better 
class  are  accepting  the  office  of  trustee. 

There  are  color^  school  districts  reported  in  aU  but  8  counties,  aggregating  620  dis- 
tricts. In  all  but  88  of  these  districts  schools  were  taught,  and  in  those  which  had  no 
Bchools  the  colored  population  is  sparse  and  scattered.    These  results  are  certainly 

T -  -■ ■ — 

*Ib  sdditioo  to  the  oommiaaioDOT  for  the  oonnty  of  Jeffonon,  there  is  one  for  the  city  of  LooisyiUa^ 
cietted  UamisUj  by  the  dty  connciL 
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remarkablo  for  a  system  that  has  had  strong  prejndiccs  to  contend  i^inst  and  hosheen 
not  more  than  three  years  in  practical  operation. — (State  report,  1876-77.) 

GRADED  6CH0OLS. 

The  graded  schools  in  the  15  cities  and  towns  where  they  have  been  established  are 
said  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  the  pride  of  the  citizens  and  to  have  so  demonstrated 
their  educational  efliciency  as  to  awaken  no  regret  except  that  they  were  not  tried 
earlier.  Ho  wishes  every  town  of  (300  inhabitants  to  endeavor  to  establish  and  main- 
tain one,  and  i)ropo8es  to  draft  a  supplementary  article  to  chapter  18  of  the  law,  under 
the  provisions  of  which  any  town  may  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools  without 
further  special  legiKlation.  To  aid  still  further  in  this  good  work,  he  publishes  in  the 
appendix  to  his  report  abundant  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  grading  of  suoh  schools. — 
(State  report  for  1&76-77.) 

KINDERGlBTEN. 

A  Kindergarten  of  the  German  and  English  Academy,  Louisville,  reports  1  condnctor 
with  25  to  30  children,  4  to  7  years  of  age,  trained  in  the  occupations  and  with  the 
apparatus  of  FrubeFs  system,  "with  excellent  results."  Another,  forming  a  depart-^ 
meut  of  Mrs.  W.  B.  Nold's  school,  in  the  same  city,  reports  a  conductor  who  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Mrs.  Kraus-Bcelte*8  training  class  in  New  York  City,  a  teacher  of  dancine,  and 
24  pupils,  3  to  8  yeai's  of  age.  In  tlie  former  the  children  are  under  training  5  J^onrs 
daily;  in  the  latter,  3  hours.  The  latter,  besides  the  usual  Frobel  occupations,  with 
oral  lessons  in  German,  has  dancing  and  light  gymnastic  exercises,  and  speaks  of  the 
effects  of  the  training  as  "  decidedly  beneficial,"  fostering  habits  of  obedience^  prompt- 
ness, neatness,  and  patience,  cultivating  the  taste,  bringing  out  latent  mventive 
genius,  and  imparting  grac«  of  motion,  polish  of  manner,  and  improved  physical  con- 
ition.  A  third  school,  which  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Female  Seminary  in 
Georgetown,  is  reported  by  the  principal  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  proper  appre- 
ciation by  the  parents  of  the  merits  of  the  system,  though  he  himself  was  delighted 
with  it  and  believed  it  a  method  of  instruction  for  primary  classes  which  most 
eventually  supersede  all  others. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  trustees,  differing  in  number  and  in  term  of  office  in  different  places, 
appear  to  be  the  ordinary  school  officers  for  the  cities  of  the  State,  no  general  law 
prescribing  the  number  or  the  term.  City  superintendents  scr\'o  as  executive  officers 
of  the  boards  in  the  chief  cities.  In  Louisville,  besides  the  board  of  trustees,  com- 
posed of  two  members  from  each  ward,  there  is  a  board  of  examiners,  composed  of 
the  city  supormtendent  and  6  or  more  professional  teachers,  chosen  by  the  committee 
on  examination  and  course  of  study,  to  examine  apphcants  for  the  position  of  teacher 
in  the  public  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Teacbers. 

Expend]  tars. 

Covinf^n  ....•• 

35,000 

15,000 

aia5,  OUO 

18,500 

9,eoo 

5.9d0 

45,000 

G,500 

3.500 

1,788 

17,533 

9,674 

S,420 

1,545 

11,951 

1^989 

63                      SfiRMII 

Lexington 

31 

(284 

40 

17.907 

Loaiaville 

9b5kJm 

If  ewport 

»,64ft 

a  Btatistica  of  Loniaville  are  for  1876,  none  for  1877  having  been  received. 
h  Besides  4  mosio  teachers  and  27  teachers  of  German. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAB8. 

Grades  in  the  citifschooU. — State  Superintendent  Henderson,  in  his  Kentucky  School 
Lawyer,  published  1877,  says,  p.  259:  "We  have  now  graded  schools  in  eveiy  city  of 
the  Commonwealth,  with  the  exception  of  Bowling  Green,  and  efforts  are  being  made 
there  to  establish  one.'' 

Covington, — A  return  fi-om  Superintendent  Best  gives  35  as  the  number  of  primary 
school  rooms;  grammar  school  rooms,  24;  high  school  rooms,  5;  sittings  in  all,  2,7ik); 
number  of  days  schools  were  taught,  200;  valuation  of  all  school  property,  $196,000. 

Lexington. —  "The  educational  system  here  includes  colored  as  well  as  white  children, 
and  is  purely  elementary  as  to  both,  except  that  in  the  most  advanced  department  of 
each  school  some  studies  are  attended  to  which  form  part  of  the  course  in  high 
schools." — (Letter  from  Superintendent  Harrison.)  The  number  of  colored  children 
enrolled  was  766;  average  daily  attendance  of  these,  661;  teachers  for  them|  12; 
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Bchool  buildings  for  1)0111  white  and  colored,  9 :  school  rooms,  31 ;  yalne  of  school 
buildings  belonging  to  the  free  school  system,  $40,000. — (Return.) 

Lomsville. — Tnere  are  in  this  city  8  grades  below  the  high  schools,  the  course  in 
"which  is  4  years,  and  the  enrolment  in  1875-76,  of  both  sexes,  660.  For  the  prepara- 
tion ef  teachers,  there  is  a  training  school  in  which  young  women  receive  special  in- 
struction as  to  methods  and  discipline,  and  are  then  appointed  to  positions  as  openings 
<M^cur.  Five  of  the  city  schools  are  for  colored  children,  and  in  the  year  covered  by 
the  report  3  night  schools  were  maintained,  enrolling  888  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  443  additional  to  the  numbers  given  in  the  table.  These  night  schools 
-were  open  from  the  third  Monday  in  October  to  the  last  Friday  in  February.  They 
have  been  for  boys  and  young  men.  Others  for  girls  and  young  women  are  proposed. — 
(Report  for  1875-76.) 

Newport — The  enrolment  is  the  same  as  that  reported  for  1875-76,  but  the  average 
attendiuice  is  80  less.  Schools  were  in  session  10  months.  In  1876  the  high  school 
was  nominally  abolished  by  the  board  and  one  class  substituted  for  it  called  the  higher 
intermediate.  Two  grades  were  taught,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  the  super- 
intendent, corresponcung  to  the  first  and  second  yeargrades  of  the  former  high  8chool| 
-with  an  enrolment  of  48  and  average  attendance  of  37  pupils. — (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

That  better  teachers  are  desirable  and  that  normal  schools  are  the  great  a^nts  io 
supply  them,  Dr.  Henderson  says,  no  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  will  deny. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  all  the  States  having  a  well  developed  system  of  common 
schools  have  supplied  such  schools  as  necessary  ad^juucts  to  that  system.  The  testi- 
mony as  to  their  utility,  too,  he  holds,  is  uniform.  Having  addressed  inquiries  on  this 
subject  to  a  number  of  representative  educators,  he  received  from  all  substantially  the 
some  reply,  namely:  "They  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  to  our  system;"  "they  have 
improved  the  (jualifications  of  our  teachers  60  per  cent.;"  "the  normal  graduates 
are  always  preferred ; "  "the  normal  graduates  raise  the  aspirations  of  the  teachers 
and  induce  them  to  study  and  pursue  the  approved  methods  of  the  new  education ; " 
"  by  teaching  in  the  institutes  they  multiply  themselves  tlirough  induciug  others  to 
adopt  their  methods; "  "  they  have  proven  a  grand  power  in  grading  and  discipliuhig 
our  schools:"  "they  have  elevated,  in  the  public  sentiment,  the  esteem  in  which 
teaching  is  held ; "  "  by  all  means  secure  them  for  your  State  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment ; "  "  once  tested  you  will  wonder  that  you  have  done  without  them  so  long ; " 
*^  nothing  yields  so  large  a  dividend  on  the  cost." 

As  a  means  of  securing  such  valuable  aids  to  the  State  system  with  very  little  extra 
coat.  Dr.  Henderson  suggests  the  addition  of  two  normal  professors  to  the  present  staff 
of  tlie  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  utilizing  tne  other  professors  for  such 
branches  as  would  fill  out  a  good  normal  course.  This  plan  would  yield  the  full  means 
of  instruction  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,000  annually  beyond  what  is  now  incurred. 
Tlien,  to  secure  normal  students,  he  would  have  200  young  men  selected  by  the  county 
conrts  of  claims  and  sustained  at  the  college  out  of  the  interest  of  the  surplus  school 
moneys,  which,  now  amounting  to  $339,000,  have  been  bonded  by  the  State  and  yield 
for  distribution  nearly  $20,000.  This  sum,  apportioned  to  the  counties  in  proportion 
to  school  population,  gives*  in  most  cases,  less  than  two  cents  a  child,  an  amoimt  so 
little  ai)preciable  in  results  that  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  there  would  be  a  real  cain  in 
appropriating  the  whole  siuplus  bond  revenue,  with  the  consent  of  the  several  coun- 
ties, to  the  proposed  training  of  200  better  teachers  aimually  for  the  schools.  If  the 
plan  thus  outlined  should  be  carried  out,  it  would  give  the  State  a  normal  school,  in 
connection  with  its  own  existing  college,  at  an  expense  of  only  $5,000  annually,  to 
benn  with,  additional  to  the  present  cost  of  schools — a  small  sum  for  a  large  State 
and  as  a  means  to  a  great  benefit. 

Other  plans  for  securing  normal  instruction,  less  practicable  and  more  expensive, 
have  been  suggested :  (1)  that  the  State  establish  a  normal  professorship  in  each  of 
the  colleges  within  it  and  in  several  of  the  female  seminaries ;  (2)  that  a  faculty  of 
normal  professors  should  be  organized,  who  should  constitute  a  peripatetic  school, 
travelling  from  one  section  to  another  and  holding  at  each  point  a  session  of  two  to 
four  months;  (3)  that  several  schocjls  for  traiiiiug  teachers,  with  a  grand  central 
normal  university,  should  be  established. 

Pending  the  discussion  of  these  plans  for  State  normal  school  training,  the  depend- 
ence for  special  preparation  of  teachers  has  to  bo  on  the  normal  departments  of  Berea 
College  and  Columbus  College ;  the  Kentucky  Normal  School  of  Messrs.  Vance  and 
Cam]^lly  at  Carlisle ;i  the  Glasgow  Training  School^  under  A.  W.  McU,  at  Glasgow; 

*— ^— i^—  ■  ■■■II  ■■■■■»|  ■         ■■■         ■■■■■     ..^    ^      ^  m  II  -■^  — —  .  »■■!  __■  II  »■!■  »■! 

>6radaiktea  of  the  normal  coarses  in  tbls  »chooi  have,  by  the  charter,  a  rif;ht  to  teach  in  the  common 
■ohoola  of  the  State  for  five  yoara  without  examination  by  cither  the  State  or  county  boards.—  (Ciroolor         % 
of  iioliool,  l\m.} 
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TL*  p*p*)Tt  of  S»rp^rnir«t*!*i:h  H*rfi»?noTi  fi:r  ItTo-TT  cotraiss  no  definite  iufonn*- 
t^r.  AA  ro  rLiA  '^Larft'-.f  *:bx/L*-  a1.1l  zcx  r»fCTir:L*  friim  'S*  f-sw  ciii<«i*  xm^rtin^  add.  litUe 
to  ^*r.r  kifr-w '.rflffit  tiriL^er  rf  tl>?  i:T:i=.L«Tr  of  ch^m  •.r  rh,e  papii*  in  tbem:  there  aiw  "i 
i^-AtX^.T^.  xith  -t'i  jiTiT»iL».  at  CTTi:h>.r;a:  ar-par^tarly  3,  wi:*ii  173  papil*.  at  Corin-ttMi : 
1.  "T--h  4.?  pTiniX  ary^-arpr-Tt:  anti  a.'.  iriiL  »:*:i.'  j^'ipLL*,.  ac  LocU^-tlle.  The  &^:aR::»  for 
I/ir«*AviI>  ar»:  ttt  lr7f>.  and  -L^t  Lizh  fstibfi*''.  :bczv  u  ^oken  01  in  exi^hied  ueznu  ot  com- 
iLf-Jid^ifm  hy  xlgt  cotLmitzet  on  exunicAtzocA. 


OTKT.-t   SECONDa£T   SCHO^'LSw 

Fit  flftatwtiw  «f  bTL«in<fl»  er,I!#^^*?«.  privat*  a<:a«Uniie  <ch«x^Is.  aiyl  prepMatorr  depart- 
Tn^-nr.-^  nf  tf^oH^r::^.  j!«^  Tableii  IV.  VI.  VUL  ac«l  IX  ox'  the  a^p^zuiix.  and  the  Munmarics 
01  tLioie  ill  tkub  Cocinu3Bion<rr »  Report  pncrdiz^;. 

SUPEEIOB  DfSTRUCnOX. 

COLLEGES. 

Tljft  rf}T\f:;sf«  reporting  for  1977  nomber  10.    Four  of  these  admit  hoth  eexee. 

For  >ftati.-,:i':n  ur,;ler  tLLs  h<:ai].  i>ee  Table  IX  ot  the  appendix*  and  a  ^umniaiy  of  this 
iij  til*'  I>jK/rt  of  tLo  CommiAeioner  precedin;;. 

Tl.f:  Stntf  I'nirtxftUtf,  with  Imildings  valued  at  $2^0.^00  and  prodnctive  fonda  >ield- 
luv^tin  inromf:  of  {Ti-^'XiO  anmuilly,  comprL-'es  the  A^cnltnral  and  Mechanical  College 
of  KitziUnrky ;  there  are  also  colleges  of  artd,  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  the  Bible,  and  a 
CA}Xf lUif'Tt.inl  #:ollege.    In  all  departments,  the  faculty  numbered  24,  the  students  901. 

No  infonnation  has  been  received  for  l!;77  firom*  Warren  "College,  Monay  Institntey 
anH  Central  and  Keiitncky  Wesleyan  Universities. 

'rijf;  dcpartmentH  and  courses  of  instruction  in  those  which  send  catalogaes  lem^in 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876. 

COLLEGES   FOR   W03tfEN. 

Frvr  full  statist im  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  Till  of  the  aiipendix,  and  a  som- 
nuiry  of  this  iu  the  Import  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  tfatittlcs  nnder  this  bead,  nee  Tables  X-XUI  ot  tbo  appendix  and  samnuurles  of  them  fn  the 

Beport  of  the  Conuniaaioner  preoediog.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tim  Afffimltural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentucky^  a  department  of  the  State 


tiriif^  in  active  liiltor,  oitlier  in  the  agricultural  or  horticultural  department,  and  they  are 
left  free  to  elect  cither  cumpeusutcd  or  uucomx)cu8ated  labor.    Those  who  desire  to 
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defray  a  portion  of  their  expenses  are  required  to  labor  from  four  to  five  hours  each 
day,  six  days  in  the  week,  upon  the  farm.  Each  legislative  district  in  the  State  is 
entitled  to  send  to  this  college,  free  of  charge  for  tuition,  three  i)roperly  prepared 
students.  Such  students  are  also  entitled  to  receive,  free  of  charge,  instruction  in 
the  college  of  arts  of  the  university  and  in  the  department  of  biblical  instruction. 
There  were  110  stpdents  in  1877  in  the  agricultural  college,  taught  by  8  instructors. — 
(University  catalogue,  1877.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theologiodl  Seminnry  of  the  Preshyferian  Churchy  at  Danville,  provides  a  3  years' 
oourso  of  strictly  professional  study,  and  requires  for  admission  th:it  the  applicant  be 
a  graduate  of  a  college  or  that  ho  stand  an  examination  on  the  ordinary  college  course. 
Its  number  of  students  in  1877  was  15,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or 
science. — ( Return  and  catalogue. ) 

The  Southern  Baptist  Tlieological  Seminary,  at  Louisville,  has  a  course  of  instruction 
ivhich  comprises  8  distinct  and  independent  schools,  and  is  completed  in  3  or  4  years, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  studios  of  each  school  (except  Hebrew  and  Greek) 
are  finished  In  a  year;  the  classes  of  the  varioiui  departments  meet  at  such  hours  as 
not  to  conflict;  and  thus  a  student  may  enter  for  a  siuf^le  session  and  take  up  and  com- 
plete such  subjects  as  he  selects.  Number  of  matriculatod  students,  88. — (Catalogue, 
1877.) 

The  course  of  theological  instruction  at  Georgetotcn  College  has  been  so  arranged  that 
it  can  be  pursued  concurrently  with  studies  in  the  college,  but  neither  its  extent  nor 
the  number  of  students  engaged  in  it  is  given  in  the  catalo^ie  for  1877. 

The  College  of  the  Bihle,  in  the  Kentucky  State  University,  had  an  attendance  in 
1877  of  51  students.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  a  period  of  2  years. — (Cata- 
logae.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  a  2  years'  course  of  study  which 
is  desired  to  be  complete  and  thorough,  except  in  merely  local  law  and  ijractice. 
Tbero  is  no  note  of  any  preliminary  examination  .or  requirement  for  admission.  A 
diploma^  however,  is  gi'anted  only  after  a  rigid  written  examination;  it  is  a  license 
to  practise  law  in  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  There  were  19  students  in  1877. — (Univer- 
sity catalogue,  1877.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  Kentuchf  University  has  been  reorganized  during  the  last  year, 
and  claims  to  offer  inducements  eciual  to  those  of  any  other  medical  college  in  the 
State.  Attendance  upon  three  courses  of  lectures,  each  of  8  months,  is  requisite  for 
grailuation. 

Tho  Hospiial  College  of  Medicine,  which  is  the  medical  department  of  Central  Uni- 
vendty,  provides,  in  addition  to  the  didactic  course,  abundant  facilities  for  clinical 
instruction.  For  graduation,  a  3  years'  course  of  study  of  medicine  under  a  regular 
BTactitionef  is  required,  includisi^  two  full  courses  of  lectures;  the  latter  course  must 
have  been  in  this  institution.  The  student  must  also  have  dissected  at  least  ono 
session  in  this  or  some  other  medical  school,  must  have  followed  the  practice  of  a 
hospital,  and  must  have  passed  satisfactorily  severe  didactic  and  clinical  examinations. 
There  were  87  matriculates  during  the  session  of  1876-^77,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session  there  were  75. — (Annual  announcement  and  return,  1877.) 

The  Lomsville  College  of  Phannacy  has  a  course  of  instruction  which  includes  chem- 
ist^, botany,  materia  niedica,  and  pharmacy.  The  annual  course "of  lectures  begins 
in  October  and  closes  in  March.  At^ndance  upon  2  courses,  with  at  least  4  years'  ai>- 
prenticeship  in  the  drug  business,  is  required  for  graduation.  Number  of  students, 
19. — (Botum  and  seventh  aimuid  announcement.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

KE2fTUCKY   INSTITUTIOX   FOR   THE   DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

This  is  at  Danville,  and  has  been  in  operation  since  1824.  It  is  a  school  for  the 
training  of  tho  senses  and  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
every  oleaf-mute  in  the  State  of  sound  mind  and  body  may  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
this  institution  gratuitously  for  seven  years.  The  studies  pursued  are  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  grammar,  geo^aphy,  history,  natural  history,  physiology,  the  Bible, 
morals,  and  manners.  There  is  no  return  of  statistics  for  the  year. — (State  report, 
1876-77.) 

KENTUCKY   ixSTTrUTION   FOR   THE   BLiyD. 

TbfiS  place  for  training  the  unfortunate  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  Louisville.  The 
cou:so  of  instruction  embraces  everything  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  special 
tuition  in  music  and  various  trades.  Every  child  in  the  State  whose  eyesight  is  too 
defective  for  education  in  the  common  schools  may  obtain  instruction  free,  and,  in 
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tpted,  and  officers  elected.  Dr.  HendersoD.  in  opening  the  conyention,  said  that  he 
L  isBued  the  call  to  organize  an  educational  association  which  dionld  be  perfectly 
)  ftom  all  sectarian  and  political  influences,  and  whose  aims  should  be  to  secure  an 
movement  of  the  teachers  by  union  of  effort,  to  ascertain  the  real  wants  of  the  col- 
1  race,  and  to  lay  before  the  logislaturs  the  neeessities  and  desires  of  colored  oiti- 
B.  The  meeting  was  subsequently  addressed  by  J.  M.  Maxwell,  of  Louisville,  and 
ers,  on  the  importance  of  unity,  mutual  sympathy,  and  cooperation  in  efforts  to 
ire  the  education  of  the  colored  children,  as  well  as  on  the  encouragement  to  such 
rta  from  the  friendly  feeling  of  many  white  people  on  this  subject. 
elore  adjournment^  a  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  organization  of  coun^  teach- 
associations  auxiliary  to  this,  and  a  circular  was  subsequently  issued  bv  Dr.  Hen- 
Mm  directing  county  commissioners  to  form  both  county  associations  and  institutes 
srever  ten  teocheiB  of  colored  schools  could  be  assembled  with  the  trustees  of  such 
oola. 

be  next  meeting  of  the  association  was  appointed  to  be  held  in  Danville,  Aucnst  7, 
If  succeeding  annual  meetings  to  be  always  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  August 
ftchyear. — (Seportof  State  superintendent,  1876-77,  and  special  pamphlet  report) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  NATHAN  V.  RICE,  D.  D. 

Qtelligence,  though  with  few  particulars,  has  reached  the  Bnrean  that  this  rercrepd 
itleman,  widely  known  as  pastor  of  important  churches  in  some  of  our  ehief  cities, 
I  autlior  of  several  considerable  works,  died  in  June,  1877,  in  Kentucky,  which  was 
native  State,  and  in  which  ho  had  filled  for  several  of  his  later  years  the  poaitioa 
l^iid  proiesiior  of  theology  at  the  Danville  Theological  Seminary. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Bod.  Howard  A.  IL  Hexdbbsok,  State  iupertmendent  <^putUe  initnutiaii,  lYanlffitrt, 

[Seoond  term,  1675-1870.] 

STATS  BOARD  OF  RDOGATIOir. 


IfenboriL 


'  Xvward  A.  IC.  Hendenoo,  State  superintendent,  ex  eiDdo  president 

•  «J;8todd«rd  Johnatuo, Mcretary  of  state 

jImom  £.  Moes,  mttomey  general 

^  Hsrtliolomew,  sehool  pnnctpal 


*>t  U  Allen,  saperintendent  of  Kentnel^  Military  Institnta . 
^NaWenttseeretary 


Finuikfoctk 
Frankfort. 
IiVsnkAnt. 
Loois¥Ula 


■ 


I^ankfort. 
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BEPOBT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER    OF  EDUCATION. 


I.OIJISIANA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


187&-76. 

isr^-rr. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  ace  (6-21) ...... .... . 

274,688 
74,307 
52, 315 

a266,033 

85,000 

ft54,:ftK) 

20,693 

1,044 

32:) 
i:« 

8736, 575 
306 

1,507 

845 

35 

638 

8407,368 
d369,829 

10,693 
2,075 

8,655 

ERroUcd  in  public  schoolH ' 

Avcra^^e  attcMdance  in  sucli  schools  .. 

Pupils  in  private  schools .••.... 

SCHOOLS. 

Pnblie  schools  reported  ...•••  ...•••.. 

Public  school-houses. ...... .......... 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  public  school  property .. 
Private  sch<K)lSy  elementary,  246;  sec- 

97 
8803,062 

38 

'"'8C6;487 

ondary,  60. 

TEACUERS. 

Teachers  in  public  schools 

Average  mont  hly  pay  of  men ......... 

1,615 

831 

31 

• 

lOS 

814 
4 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  private  schools....  ..•••.. 

•  *•*•••   «••• 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  such  schools.. . 

8776,009 
c776,009 

$308,611 
406;  1» 

a  WhitM  onUide  of  Now  Orleans,  88,567 ;  colored  oatnide  of  New  Orleans,  106,548.  Mr.  Lnsber.  V* 
xviii  of  his  report,  protests  a^^iUnst  this  onnmoration  as  imperfect  or  unfair  in  presonting  a  popwliitifl^ 
of  school  Agfi  smaller  than  in  1874. 

b  Whites,  inclading  Now  Orleans,  31,911;  colored,  31,849;  estimated  enrolment  in  parishci 
reporting,  1.330. 

cThis  includes  salaries  of  secretaries,  porters,  and  portresses  In  tho  New  Orleans  City  school  i 
poymcnt  of  previous  indebtedness  of  parish  school  boards,  and  182,931  of  funda  in  tho  h«Bda  of 
Bcnnol  lioard  treasurers;  this  last  included  to  make  a  balance. 

dThis  inolndos  payment  of  $23,G9i  of  claims  under  preivioaa  boards. 

(From  return  of  Hon.  William  G.  Brown,  then  8t-ate  superintendent-,  for  1875-^ 
and  n'xjort.  and  return  of  Hon.  liobcrt  M.  Lusher,  State  supenutendent  of  public  '"^''  * 
tion,  for  1877.) 

OFFICEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

For  sni)orvision  of  the  State  school  system,  there  is  a  State  superintendent  of  pub 
education,  elocte<l  by  the  people  every  4  years,  with  tho  duty  of  general  Tisitatlon 
annual  report. 

For  control  of  aU  free  public  schools  established  and  maintained  by  the  State,  the^ 
is  a  State  hoard  of  education,  composed  of  tho  jjovcmor,  lieutenant  povemor,  secretj 
of  state,  attorney  general.  State  superintendent  of  X)ublic  education,  and  2  citiz< 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

LOCAL. 

For  care  of  all  public  school  interests  in  tho  several  parishes — divisions  of  the  Stat^ 
which  answer  to  counties  elsewhere — there  are  parish  ooards  of  directors,  of  5  to  9  mem' 
bcrs,  appointed  from  the  .citizens  of  the  parish  by  the  St-ato  board  of  education,  except 
in  the  parish  of  Orleans,  wl^re  only  8  members  of  a  board  of  20  are  so  appoint<^ 
Their  tenn  of  sorvioo  is  4  years.    They  fix  tho  bounds  of  school  districts,  apportion  ' 
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frmds  to  these  according  to  tho  school  population,  examine  and  license  teacheis,  and 
visit  and  annually  report  VLjton  tho  schools. 

The  parish  boards  may,  at  their  discretion,  appoint  auxiliary  vi8iHn{f  trusieea  for  each 
ward  or  school  district  in  their  respective  parishes,  requiring  such  trustees  to  make 
quarterly  reports  to  them  of  the  condition,  prospects,  and  needs  of  the  schools  put 
under  their  care. — (School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

THE   REORGANIZATION   OF   THE   SCHOOL   SYSTEM. 

The  year  1877  was  one  of  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State, 
rather  than  of  marked  success  in  achievin|r  educational  i*esnlt&  A  good  foundation 
for  such  results  appears,  however,  to  be  laid.  The  following  is  the  system  outlined  in 
tlie  puhlifJied  rules  of  the  new  State  board  of  education : 

1.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  to  be  designated  as  elementary,  academic,  and 
normal  scnools. 

2.  The  elementary  schools  in  cities  and  towns  are  to  contain  sis  or  more  grades,  des- 
ignated ordinarily  as  first,  second,  and  third  primary  and  iirst,  second,  and  third 
grammar  departments.  In  sparsely  settled  districts  liberty  is  given  to  unite  the  pri- 
mary and  grammar  trades. 

3.  In  the  primary  departments  are  to  be  taught  spelling  (oral  and  written),  the  ru<li- 
ments  of  reading,  writmp,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  familiar  science.  In  the  pprjim- 
mar  departments  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  the  detinitiou  and  derivation  of  words, 
dictation,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  (grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  the  United 
States,  elocution,  comiK>6itiou,  declamation,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  and, 
-where  practicable,  voc-al  music  and  drawing  are  to  be  added.    . 

4.  Tlie. academic  schools  are  to  be  for  the  continued  instruction  of  such  youths  over 
14  years  of  age  as  are  competent  to  pursue  those  branches  which,  in  optional  courses 
suited  to  their  known  aptitudes,  will  fit  them  for  business  pursuits  or  fc»r  admission  to 
the  normal  schools  or  to  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  or  State  university 
of  Louisiana. 

5.  The  normal  schools  are  to  be  for  tho  general  improvement  of  young  teachers  who 
desire  promotion  in  the  primary  or  grammar  grades,  and  for  the  professional  training 
of  such  graduates  of  academic  schools  as  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  The  scholastic  year  is  to  commence  on  the  iirst  Monday  in  January ;  and  in  every 
school  district  there  are  to  be  kept,  for  at  least  24  weeks  in  each  year,  at  such  times 
as  tlie  local  board  may  deem  most  appropriate,  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  of  all  the  children  Avho  may  legally  attend  public  schools  therein. 

It  is  further  ruled  that  in  all  the  schools  a' public  examination  shall  t.ike  place  at 
least  once  in  each  year ;  besides  which,  all  the  classes  in  academic  and  normal  schools 
shall  be  subjected  to  written  examinations  in  each  branch  of  study,  when  it  ih  com- 
pletedi — (State  report  for  1877.) 

KiEED  OF  SUPERVISION. 

The  former  division  superintendents  having  been  dropped  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  school  system.  Superintendent  Lusher  suggests  to  the  legislatun'.  the  need  of  a  much 
more  active  supervision  of  the  rural  schools  than  can  be  looked  for  from  the  unpaid 
parish  boards  or  ihe  auxiliary  visiting  trustees  appointed  bv  them.  A  pariHh  superin- 
tendent or  kindred  officer  is  needed  to  select  good  ])laces  for  the  schools,  to  persuade 
-the  local,  authorities  and  citizens  to  provide  and  furnish  school-houses,  to  induce  proper 
persons  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching,  to  aid  in  examining  those  who  propose  to 
teach,  to  insi>ect  the  schools  from  time  to  time  and  improve  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  to  introduce  a  system  of  half  day  schools  for  younger  children,  or  some  other  prao-' 
f  icable  system  by  which  teachers  may  extend  the  benefits  of  instruction  alternately 
to  grouiw  of  children  in  diflerent  localities. 

'nie  legislature  having  failed  to  make  provision  for  such  superintendents,  action  has 
in  some  •instances  been  taken  by  the  paiish  boards.  The  parishes  of  Avoyelles,  Eafft 
Baton  Rouge,  Livingston,  and  St.  James  have  taken 'the  lead  in  securing  for  their 
schools  the  supervision  needed,  and  it  is  hox>ed  that  the  beneficial  results  ensuing  may 
induce  others  to  follow  their  example. — (State  rejiort,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  State  superintendent,  in  his  report  respecting  private  schools  in  New  Orleans, 
speaks  of  a  Kindergarten  department  of  the  Loquet-Leroy  Collegiate  Institute,  inde- 
pendent of  the  primary,  elementary,  and  academic  departments,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  fall  of  1877.  It  is  intended  to  be  a  means  of  preparing  young  children,  through 
Frubers  pleasant  methods,  for  intelligent  entrance  on  the  studies  of  the  primary  depart- 
ment.— (Report. ) 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

NEW  ORZXANS. 

OfrfTH. — A  >ioaril  of  CO  «l:re<^ors.  *  appointed  by  the  State  hoanl  of  edacation  and 
Ij  '..;.-  thr:  city  aili;i:ri:>trator>i.  for  trniisrf  4  vt-ar?.  with  a  duperiutendout  appointed  by 
:i.  ■  Vf.inl  for  tin-  .-;iiin-  tirni. — xS«bw">l  livr  of  l'?r7.> 

.*-i^.'.-ffit5f. —  r»>puIaTii»:i  of  ili4>  tiry  at  the  l;wt  censa.s  1870, 191,418;  cetimated  racsent 
ji^.;,ilAtion.  '.^I'.JjXiJ :  youth  of -n^hiwl  ajre  ,i>-*21>  at  last  ennnieration,  iu  18T4,  u8,0W; 
t:..-oU<rl  in  publi<:  mIkmiU. 'J'J.51?:  average  oun:»huout,  18,713;  average  dally  attend- 
;i:i.>-.  Vi.?M.  Srho*^!'!,  71,  of  whiih  4  \rt*i\*  acadtn-io.  46  grammar,  17  piimaiy,  and 4 
o!'  mixed  ;nades ;  teat-hfr».  435.  of  whom  0*^  were  men :  avera^  daily  atteiidanoe  to 
ea^h  teachi-r,  37 ;  exjienditore  for  pnblic  sohoi^U^.  $^>.4i5. 

IVr.tirles  the  enrolnic-Dt  in  the  pu>»lic  Siii'X»l:«  above  pven,  the  State  reimrt  gives  16,000 
P'lpilfl  in  \'£y  private  d<.-hix)l5,  under  400  teachent,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  38,518 
in  all  the  schooh  of  the  citv. 

Additional  particuUir«. — ^Vhen  the  present  bonrti  a^^nmed  direction  of  the  city  Bchooln 
in  April,  l>?i7,  it  fonnd  that  the  expenses  of  the  (schools  had  been  based  on  figures 
larirnly  iu  excess  of  the  means  at  its  disposal,  and  that,  for  the  three  months  preceding, 
thf're  Wf'Hf  due  the  teachers  and  other  employes  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thon- 
Mud  dollars,  which  sum  was  more  than  $40.iXm)  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  those 
iiKiiiths.  The  only  choice,  in  such  a  case,  was  Ikctweeu  a  reductiou  of  the  foitse  em* 
}t\oyiH\  and  a  reductiou  of  their  salaries.  The  latter  painful  alternative  was  resorted 
t^>  and  the  pay  roll  was  cut  down  from  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  less 
tlj.'iu  twfoity-tive  thousand  dollars ;  while,  to  aid  furrlivr  iu  making  the  income  meet  the 
cxpr-Tises,  the  schtMils  were  ordered  to  be  elosetl  Ixom  Jime  30  to  October  15,  and  all 
payments  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  suspende<l  for  this  lon^  vacation. 

There  bc-ing  l,'200  applicants  for  the  447  teachers'  places  then  existing,  it  was  ordered 
ill  the  spring  that  all  teachers  should  vacate  thvir  positions  June  30, 1877,  and  new 
a|)[>oinrmeuts  1.K*  made  only  after  a  competitive  ex:miiiiation.  This  was  done;  with 
what  result  as  to  the  reapi>biutment  of  former  teachers  is  not  stated. 

The  want  of  means  for  repair  of  old  unci  i>oor  school-houses  has  been,  to  some 
extMit,  reme^lieil  by  the  benefits  derived  from  the  McDonogh  school  fund.  The  admin- 
istmtors  of  that  fund,  within  a  few  yeairt  past,  have  erected  seven  substantial  school 
biiildings,  besides  three  that  were  erected  before  the  war,  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
same  fuud.  Two  of  these  buildings,  largo  and  well  built  of  brick,  are  appropriated  to 
tho  use  of  colored  children;  another  is  i>robably  by  this  time  in  process  ot  erection. 
All  built  sin(*e  the  war  bear  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  fuud,  with  the  uumbers  1, 3^ 
3,  &.(',f  to  indicate  the  onler  of  erection. 

I'he  present  school  l>oard,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  has  decided  that,  as  the  eflfort 
to  (Mlucate  together  uuilcr  the  constitution  the  white  and  colonel  children  has  proved 
at  many  i>oints  a  failure,  separate  schools  shall  hereafter  1>e  maintained.  With  a  view 
U*  secure  to  the  colored  chihlreu  full  advantages,  a  s]>ecial  academy  for  their  use  has 
been  instituted,  together  with  a  normal  school  to  educate  teachers  of  their  own  race. 
Tor  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Tniiniug  of  Teachers  following,  and  for  some  account 
of  the  city  high  schools  sec  Secondary'  Instruction. — (Report  of  l^ew  Orleans  schools^ 
iu  State  reiK>rt  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KOItM.\L  8CUOOL8. 

Rinco  the  wreck  of  the  first  teachers'  seminary  in  the  Southwest,  which  was  eetab- 
liMlied  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  session  of  1850-^60,  tho  existence  of  normal 
seminaries  aud  departments  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Pe4ibody 
and  other  Ixiuefactors.  Through  generous  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  there  have 
boon  established  (1)  the  Feabody  Normal  Seminary,  No.  247  St.  Charles  street.  New 
Or1(\'ins,  for  the  training  of  white  youths  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  graduates  of 
high  schools  or  other  institutions  in  a  2  years'  course,  covering  all  tho  branches  tanght 
iu  tho  common  scliools,  with  the  option  of  a  further  course  in  higher  studies :  and  (3) 
the  Pmbody  Normal  School  for  Colored  StudentB,  comer  of  Royal  and  Ilospital  streets. 
New  Orleans,  which  also  has  a  2  years'  normal  course  for  graduates  and  advanced 
scholars  over  17  years  of  ago.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  former  had  in  its  normal  depart- 
ment 3  teachers  and  00  students,  besides  1  teacher  and  42  piipils  in  a  preparatory 
deitartment.    The  latter,  in  December,  1877,  had  2  teachers  aud  40  students. 

Then,  in  the  same  city.  Straight  University ,  the  New  Orleans  University ,  and  Ltttand 
Unirersity  give  special  instruction  in  t>he  common  school  branches,  and  to  some  extent 
in  school  management  and  discipline,  to  such  students  as  desire  to  be  prepared  for 
t43ar;hing.  Tho  catalogue  of  Straight  University  for  1877-78  showed  11§  normal 
students  as  present  in  the  fall  term.  From  tho  other  two  there  are  no  statements  of 
the  number  of  such  students  in  any  part  of  1877. — (State  report  and  catalogues  of 
institutions.) 
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TEACIUCIIS'  INSTITUTEfl. 

The  provifiion  made  for  these  in  the  school  law  of  1870  does  not  reappear  in  the  new 
law  of  1877,  the  division  superintendents  by  whom  they  were  to  be  held  having  been 
dropped. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  fiiUy  reported  are  4  in  New  Orleans,  now  known  as 
academic  departments  of  the  public  schools  there.  One  of  these  is  for  white  males,  2 
for  white  females,  and  the  fourth  for  advanced  colored  pupils,  apparently  all  ^rls.  In 
these,  under  14  teachers,  were  registered  86  white  boys  in  1877,  with  sfes  white  girls 
and  10  colored  girls ;  tot-al  registration,  324 ;  average  attendance,  310.  The  course  in 
these  schools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  is  to  embrace  f  departments :  English  literatiure 
and  language,  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  physical  science,  and  ancient  and  mod- 
em languages.    Graduates,  92  in  1877. 

Besides  these  there  appears  the  Guion  Free  Academv,  at  Thibodeaux,  with  3  teachers 
and  100  pupils,  but  without  oloar  indication  whether  these  are  all  of  high  school 
grade. — (State  report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV.  YI,  VII,  and  IX  oi  the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  return  to  this  Bureau, 
indicates  the  existence  in  the  State  of  GO  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
high  schools.  Assigning  to  such  schools  an  average  of  30  pupils,  there  would  be  in 
them  1,800  pupils.  A  generous  amouut  of  space  is  given  to  these  schools  in  Mr.  Lusher*s 
report,  and  the  impression  produced  by  his  accounts  of  them  is  that  several  are  of  quite 
high  grade. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Beliims  or  printed  reports  for  some  portion  of  the  year  1877  have  been  received  fVom 
6  colleges  and  universities.  For  statistics  of  these,  with  any  others  that  may  report 
themselves,  see  Tabic  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

8L  Charles  College  reports  that,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  to 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  indiftereuce  of  the  people 
to  a  classical  education,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  there  ^^has  dwindled  down 
to  Ilothin|^  or  nearly  so.''  Lcland  and  Straight  UniccrHitiea,  so  called,  are  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  Lelaud  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction  ana  a  scientific  one 
t>f  3  years.  Straight,  besides  primarv,  preparatory,  normal,  law,  and  theologicid 
departments,  has  a  classical  course  of  3  years. 

A  new  State  institution  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  State  university  and 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  under  an  act  of  187G,  x>romulgated  Jime  1, 
li^.  It  bears  the  united  titles  of  the  two  institutions  and  commenced  its  session  in 
October,  1877,  that  being  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  university  and  the  fifth  of  the 
a>gricultural  college.  The  faciUties  for  instruction  embrace  much  philosophical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  large  museums  of  natural  history,  good  appliances  for  instruction 
in  engineering,  a  library  of  fully  14,000  volumes,  and  a  good  equipment  of  small  arms 
and  artillery  lor  milita^  exercises. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  sum^ 
mary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commutsioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Eor  stitlitifli  nnder  this  bead,  see  Tables  X-Xnn  of  the  appondix.  and  the  snmmaxiea  of  these  in  the 

Beport  of  the  Corainissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTinC. 

The  Afrioultural  and  Mechanical  College  aims  not  only  to  afford  pupils  the  means  of 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
such  studies,  fi  is  the  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  object  of  the  federal  law 
creating  the  affrioultural  and  mechanical  college  and  of* the  legislature  in  uniting  that 
college  with  tne  State  university.  To  make,  on  the  one  hand,  intelligent  planter"  or 
fimners  and  skilled  managers  of  plantations  and,  on  the  other,  to  train  mechanics  in 
the  sdentiflc  principles  oi  their  x>rofessions  are  among  the  leading  objects.    Tuition 
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is  absolntelv  free  and  is  bo  doclarod  by  a  legifllatiYe  enactment. — (State  report  for 
187G-77.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Lcland  University  and  Straight  Vnircrsity  rcjwrt  theological  departments  attended 
respectively  by  28  and  11  coloreil  students  prei>aring  for  tue  miuistrj*.  At  the  former, 
the  theolopcal  department  is  designed  to  embrace  biblical  interi>ret^itiony  chnrch 
history,.  Christian  theology,  pastoral  theology,  and  homiletics.  A  fuller  coui'se  of 
btudies  will  be  arrau|^ed  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  students  shall  make  it 
advisable.  At  Straiglit  University  the  course  apT)oar8  to  he  essentially  the  same. — 
(Catalogues  for  IdTCPT?  and  1877-78.) 

LEGAL. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  legal  studies  is'given  in  the  Law  Department  of 
Uie  University  of  Louisiana,  This  ifuiversity  has  thus  far  organized  only  two  professional 
schools,  namely,  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  methods  or  instruction  are  lectures,  ex- 
positions, examinations  in  connection  with  these,  and  moot  courts.  Straight  Univerniy 
also  rox>orts  a  2  years'  course  of  instruction  in  law,  with  an  attendance  of  17  studenta.— 
(Printed  report  of  law  department  of  the  former  and  catalogue  of  the  latter.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  reports  an  attendance  of.  183 
students,  and  a  3  years'  course  of  instruction,  which  includes  attendance  upon  two  com- 
plete courses  of  lectures.  The  act  establishing  tliis  department  gives  it  tne  use  of  the 
Charity  Hospital  as  a  school  of  practical  instruction. — (Return  and  circular.) 

The  Churity  Hospital  Medical  CoUegCy  at  New  Orleans,  lias  a  course  similar  in  extent 
to  the  foregoing.  Its  college  building  is  directly  opxK>sito  the  gates  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  several  hours  of  each  morning  are  devoted  to  bedside  teaching. —  (Cir- 
cular.^ 

In  tlie  New  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  has  been  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  ago  for  higher  i>rofedsional  attainments.  Candidates  for  gniduation  must  havo 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  the  usual  two  years'  office 
})upilagc.  The  dei)artments  of  insti-uction  iiro  theory  and  iiractice,  institut^is  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry  and  sxiecial  therapeutics,  science  of  dental  mechanism,  chemistry. 
oi>erativB  dental  surgery-,  anatomy,  dental  materia  medica,  clinical  dentiatxyi  i^d 
physiology. — (Tenth  annual  announcement.) 

SPECUL  INSTRUCTION. 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TUE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BATON  ROUGE. 

No  information  later  than  that  given  in  the  report  for  1870  has  been  received  from 
this  institution.  In  addition  to  the  literary  branches  usually  taught  in  such  schools, 
instruction  was  then  given  in  type  setting  and  prcsswork.  lio  training  had  been  pro-, 
vided  in  other  emxiloymeuts  for  want  of  means  to  x)urchase  the  necessary  inat<uiaL^ 
(Report  of  trustees,  1870.) 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1871,  and  has  had  under  instruction  40 
pupils.  The  nimiber  in  1877  was  30.  It  is  sustained  by  the  State,  from  which  $6,000 
were  received  during  the  year.  No  permanent  homo  has  been  provided  for  the  school, 
which  is  still  kept  in  rented  buildings.  All  the  common  school  branches  are  tauffht, 
btisides  the  emplo^-ments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  cane  seating.^— (Bo- 
tum  and  report  for  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  BOBXaT  M.  Lusueb,  StalU  superintendent  cfptMie  sducation,  JTew  OiieofM. 

[Term,  1877-1881.] 

BTATB  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 
[Term,  1877-1881.J 
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STATISTICAL  BUI^IMABT. 


POPULATION  A2n>  ATTENDANCE. 


Toath  of  school  age  (4-21) 

Begifltored  in  summer  scliools 

Avenigo  attcoidauco  iu  tlieso 

Per  ceut.  of  average  attendance  to  reg- 
istration. 

BegiHtered  in  winter  schools. & 

Average  attendance  in  these 

P^r  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg- 
istration. 

Whole  nnmher  of  different  scholars  reg- 
istered. 

For  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  this 
niunher. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCnOOLS. 


1875-^C. 


Nnmher  of  districts  in  the  State 

Parts  of  districts 

School-houses 

Kumher  in  good  condition 

Number  hulU  in  the  year 

Cost  of  the  new  buildings 

Value  of  all  school  property 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in 
days. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools 

Average  for  the  year • 


TXACBERS  AND  THiaB  PAY. 

Male  teachers  employed  in  summer 

Male  teachers  employed  in  winter 

Female  teachers  employed  in  summer. .. 
Female  teaehers  employed  in  winter.... 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  teaching. . . 

Average  pay  of  males  a  month  h 

Average  pay  of  females  a  weekb  ..••.... 


INCOME  AND  EXFENDITUBE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools .... 
Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITUBE  PER  CAPITA — 


Of  school  i>opulation  ... 
Of  enrolment  in  schools. 
Of  average  attendance.. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FL^ND. 


Amonnt  of  available  fund. 


218,490 

126, 482 

i)9,106 

79 

129,903 

105, 976 

82 

156,148 

80 


3,972 

350 

4,261 

2,802 

86 

(164,399 

3,005,290 

67 

60^ 
117i 


209 

2,151 

4,284 

2,351 

290 

$35  45 

426 


$1, 090, 445 
1, 248, 762 


85  00 

7  01 
10  67 


$400,558 


187&-77. 


217,417 

125,455 

100,982 

80 

132,865 

107,653 

81 

155,428 

80 


Increase. 


4,039 

354 

4,222 

3,014 

86 

$62,766 

3,022,722 

57 

60^ 
117i 


228 

2,253 

a4,553 

2,361 

314 

$32  76 

4  14 


$1, 067, 104 
1,170,668 


$5  11 

7  15 
10  65 


$400,500 


1,876 

2,962 
1,677 


67 

4 

».  ... 
212 


Decrease. 


1,073 
1,027 


720 


17,432 


19 

102 

269 

10 

24 


$0  11 
14 


39 
$i6i,'633 


$2  69 
12 


$23,341 

78,094 


$0  02 


$58 


a  This,  in  »  written  retnm,  is  4.543. 

bTbMe  imtM  are  excloBive  of  board,  tlic  arorage  cost  of  which  is  ^9.08  a  month. 

(From  report  of  HoilW.  J.  CorthcU,  State  superintendent  of  public  instmotion,  for 
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the  «4?b«v^I  year  cio«:nz  April  I.  IfTT.  vith  r^rxxms  from  hizn  to  the  Bnrean  of  Edneation 
for  the  two  years  i::il:~c;i;^,  the  lir.A'-.tfial  statciaent  beisg  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTE^L 


For  gupei  i  iyion  of  all  the  eoaunon  «4-h«x»I«.  direction  of  studies,  giving  advice  to 
town  cumiLittt-'^-a,  aud  making  ani^ual  nrpi>rt  to  the  saprvme  authorities,  there  is  a 
StaU  fuptriHtinthHt  '\f  ituhlic  in«fm<;:t\>«  ap|K>intetl  hy  the  governor  and  council  fat  A 
t4:rui  ut*  '6  yean*  ur  during  the  plca»uie  ox  the  extrcutive. 

LCKTAL. 

FfjT  the  9np<*rvision  of  the  gchnc'ls  of  towrs  and  tUstricts  contained  in  them,  direct- 
ing kical  atudit-s.  cho«j6in£  text  Kx'ks.  examining  and  cenif\~ing  teachers,  makine 
re^Kirti*,  &c.,  every  town  trlects  Tiy  ballot  nt  its  annual  meeting  one  member  of  a  sekool 
commitUt  uj  tAr«€.  V>r  in  the  sime  'manut-r  a  Utvcn  fuptrrmir  of  schools,  in  which  case  the 
committee  is  disiKroaC'd  with.  Towns  may  aUo.  and  if  they  do  not  districts  must, 
choose  tchool  agenU  for  the  care  of  M^hool-houses.  eo^agement  of  teachers,  returns  of 
the  liihool  children,  and  calling  of  district  meetings.  IHstricts  mav choose  committees 
tn  siifK-rinteud  the  exx»enditure  of  the  school  moneys  raised  by  them* — (School  laws 
of  Maine.) 

ELEMENTARY  IN'STEUCTION. 

GEXERAL  COXDinOX. 

A  gradual  decrease  of  population,  and  consequently  in  many  places  of  prodnction 
and  of  wealth,  is  evidently  tt-lliii^  to  Siane  extent  up<ni  the  schools,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  a  young  antl  active  su])erintendcnt  and  of  many  excellent  school  ofii- 
cers.  Hence  we  find  1.1/73  fewer  penjous  of  8*.hool  age.  a  decrease  of  720  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  scholars  registered,  and  a  i^ercentage  of  averago  attendance  of  such 
scholars  not  increased.  There  are,  however,  more  school-houses,  a  larger  ntunber  of 
them  in  good  condition,  more  teai'hers  to  the  fewer  scholars,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  from  normal  schools.  Tlie  reniion  why  there  arc  no  more  of  tho  grad- 
uates from  these  schools  is  saiil  by  the  suiierinteudent  to  bo  that  '*  agents  have  in 
many  cases  refused  to  give  these  graduates  ^  a  week  and  have  hired  for  |3  girls  of 
16,  who  were  incompetent  and  whose  inllucnce  on  the  ])upils  was  bad  so  far  as  intel- 
lectual growth  is  concerned."  The  result  of  this  ii^udicious  nareimony  has  been  that 
34  of  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  af^er  reueeming  tucir  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

Tho  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  improvement  seems  to  be  tho  division  of  the  State 
into  districts  altogether  too  minute.  ^'  There  were  several  hundred  schools  during  the 
pant  year  which  averaged  5  scholars  or  less,  several  hundred  averaged  less  than  12, 
and  1,()U()  averaged  less  than  20.  I'o  carry  on  these  schools  costs  the  same  for  school- 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  boanl  of  teachers,  &c.,  as  for  schools  of  40  pupils.''  In  fact,  one 
school  cost  in  1^76-77  $3  a  week  for  each  scholar.  Tho  remedy  for  this  is  consolidation 
of  the  districts,  and  a  iierson  who  has  studied  the  matter  says  that  1,000  of  them  mi^ht 
be  thus  consolidated  and  the  expense  of  tliat  many  schools  be  saved,  without  obliging 
any  pupils  to  walk  more  than  a  mile.  In  favor  of  such  consolidation,  which  Trould 
wcnro  larger  schools  and  better  paid  teachers,  tho  example  of  New  Brunswick  is  cited, 
wlif;re,  with  a  population  equally  sparse,  there  is  a  better  arrangement  of  school  dis- 
tricts, and  consequently  a  siualler  cost  per  scholar,  even  with  higher  pay  for  teachere 
and  schools  16  weeks  longer  than  in  Maine.  And  if  to  consolidation  of  tho  districts 
there  can  bo  added  examination  of  teachers  by  a  county  board,  moro  continuous  train- 
ing of  them  tlirough  normal  institutes,  and  more  constant  supervision  on  tho  part  of 
school  committees,  Mr.  CorthcU  thinks  that  there  may  soon  be  a  c^at  improvement  Ui 
tlNi  educational  condition  of  tho  State,  especially  if  a  system  of  uee  text  Dooks  can  be 
introduced. — (Stato  loport,.  1877.) 

KINDERGlRTEK. 

For  2  reported  schools  of  this  class,  seo  tho  succeeding  account  of  the  city  system  of 
Lewiston,  with  whioh  system  they  are  connected. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Superintending  school  committees  of  varying  numbers, >  a  part  of  their  material 
changed  yearly  by  clecticm,  with  school  agents — in  some  instances  with  city  superiu- 

>In  lUiiKor,  of  5  Bcmbem;  Id  LewiBton,  of  14;  in  Portland,  of  7,  one  for  etch  ward ;  in  Saoo,  of  3^ 
with  3  agents. 
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tendents  of  Bchools-^fonn  the  offloial  staff  of  the  eity  syBtems  of  the  Stftte.— (School 
kbWB  and  ieport&) 

8TATISTIC8. 


City. 


Baiiffor ... 
I^ewutoa . 
PortlAod.. 


Populalion. 


alS^OOO 
518,389 
el3,602 
•36,500 


Children  of 
■oboolsge. 


3,451 

S,419 

6,479 

10,634 


EmolmeDt. 


ft,  099 
9.70O 
3,&60 
5,746 


Avomge 
Attendmnoe. 


3.034 
9,900 
4,339 


Teaoben. 


38 
99 

68 
114 


Sxpendi* 
tarcL 


181,309 
41,519 
38,011 
79,936 


•  Ealimaled. 
ft  Cento*  of  1870. 

c  CoDeoe  of  1870.  The  other  flenrea  fat  Baneor  are  from  a  printed  report  for  1876-T7,  and  diflbr  86m» 
whaA  Ufna  thoee  In  Table  II,  which  are  probably  for  the  fall  term  of  lOT7-*78. 

ADDITIOKAL  PABTICUIARS. 

Bamgar^ — Number  of  schools,  49,  viz.  1  high,  2  grammar,  13  intermediate,  20  pii< 
mary,  and  13  wiborban.  The  cost  of  education  per  capita,  based  on  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  was  $11.88.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  school  census,  50; 
enrolment  in  the  high  school,  202 ;  graduates  in  187G,  14.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school  covers  4  years  and  embraces  2  departments,  the  classical  and  English. 
About  8  years  ago  more  thau  300  pupils  were  withdrawn  fi-om  the  public  schoob  and 
organized  in  Roman  Catholic  Church  schools,  and  this  cause  still  operates  to  reduce 
the  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  in  the  public  schools.— (Beport  of  School 
Agent  C.  P.  Roberts  for  187(>-77.) 

B'tdd^ard, — The  only  information  from  this  place  for  1877,  additional  to  the  fiffurea 
in  the  table,  relates  to  its  high  school,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  since  IdS?,  to 
have  graduated  since  then  192,  of  whom  4  are  ministers,  3  lawyers,  3  doctors,  19  teach- 
en,  and  many  more  in  influential  positions  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has  3  teachers, 
ana  its  course  of  study  is  reported  by  the  committee  to  be  liberal  and  comprehen- 
rive. — (Extract  from  rcportof  school  committee  in  Kew-Englond  Journal  of  Education. 
llMT  3,  1877.) 

LewiaUm, — In  consequence  of  a  change  of  superintendency  here,  no  printed  report 
of  the  city  schools  was  issued  for  1877.  The  statistics  in  the  table  are  therefore  irom 
a  written  return  made  by  Superintendent  Abner  J.  Phipps,  late  general  agent  of  the 
Massachusetts  board  of  education,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  svstem,  which 
comprises  15  rural  schools,  27  primary,  9  intermediate,  1  ^ammar.  and  1  high  school. 
One  interesting  feature  of  that  system  is  the  connection  with  it  of  3  Kindergarten,  one 
of  which  had  an  average  of  20  pupils  for  the  year;  another,  of  19;  attend^ce  at  the 
third,  not  reported.  There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  ^>ractico  school.  The  usual  Kinder- 
garten occupations  are  pursued  in  these  schools,  with  full  material  and  apparatus,  and 
n  is  claimeil  with  physical  benefit  from  the  exercises.  Ideas  of  color,  proportion,  and 
beanty  are  soon  acquired,  together  with  a  capacity  for  expressing  such  ideas  in  correct 
forms.  These  were  the  only  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  any  city  system  in  the 
State  for  that  year. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1877  and  letter  from  Super- 
intendent Phipps.) 

Portland, — ^The  system  in  this  city  includes  23  schools,  among  which  are  a  high  school 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  efnciency  of  the  school  management  is  shown  in  the 
£ict  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  reached  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
belonmng,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  1876-77  and  the 
prevalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  contc^ous  diseases.  Music,  as  well  as 
drawiiijg,  is  made  a  regular  study  in  all  the  grades  of  primary  and  fiprammar  schools, 
and  it  is  evidence  of  tue  success  attained  in  drawing  that  at  an  exhibition  in  1876  the 
wcfrk  presented  ''was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
wmilar  exhibition  thev  had  visited.''  Of  the  general  work  done  in  the  city  schoola 
the  commissionen  at  the  CentennitJ  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  showed  their  favor* 
able  Judgment  by  awarding  in  the  fall  of  1876  a  diploma  ''  for  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
city  school  system  and  its  fruits  in  the  work  of  the  pupils."  The  high  school  of  the 
ci^  had  for  the  year  an  enrolment  of  402  and  an  average  attendance  of  362.  With 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  lower  schools  to  more  thorough  work  of  preparation,  the 
■tandard  for  admission  to  this  school  was  raised  considerably  in  1877'. — ^ep!ort  of 
school  committee  and  of  Superintendent  E.  Hunt  for  the  year  ending  in  Februaryi 
1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  the  State  has  for  some  years  past  embraced  2  principal 
schools,  a  western  one  at  Farmington,  established  in  18G4,  and  an  eastern  one  at  Co 
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tino,  first  opened  in  1807,  i^ith  2  anxlliaiy  oncfi,  tbo  nonnal  <1eparhnent«  of  the  Maine 
Central  IiiHtitutCy  PittAticld,  anil  of  tlib  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Vaflsalboro'.i  Tb» 
course  of  study  in  the  first  three  is  2  years  of  38  to  40  weeks  each^  in  the  last,  it  ia 
said  to  be  4  ^-eurs  of  33  weeks  each.  But  here,  as  chiewhere.  the  reports  show  that 
many  enter  lor  short  periods  and  do  not  remain  to  comxdete  the  course  and  ji^duate. 
In  the  schools  at  Farmiu^on,  Castine,  and  Pittsfield,  drawing  and  vocal  mnsic  are 
taught,  the  former  with  the  aid  of  appamtus,  models,  and  examples  for  free  hand 
work  at  the  two  chief  schools.  In  these  also,  and  to  some  extent  at  Pittslielil,  cheni- 
i^try  is  illustrated  in  laboratory  practice  and  ph^'sics  is  tau;;ht  in  connection  with. 
aj)])aratus.  13ook-kceiuu<;  is  tau^^ht  at  Castine.  ^Vmnle  libraries  are  re^Kirted  at 
lannin;;ton  and  Castine.  The  latter  reports  also  a  gooa  supply  of  maps  and  charts. 
Farmin>;ton,  after  trj-injj  for  alNnit  two  years  a  preparatory  course,  gave  it  up  in  the 
winter  of  Ic^TG-T?  as  a  failure,  and  in  the*  si  •ring  of  that  year  lost  also  its  advantages 
of  practice  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  village.  In  place  of  this,  it  in  proposed 
to  resume  the  model  training  school,  formerly  conducted  in  the  normal  school  uoildinjg 
and  under  control  of  the  noiiual  school.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  priucipau 
of  both  the  chief  schools  to  liave  the  course  of  study  Icngtheneil,  for  the  benelit  of 
such  st4ideuts  as  desire  a  thorough  training  for  any  class  of  school  work ;  but  thus  far 
no  etTcH-'tive  extension  has  been  secured.  Tlie  statistics  for  IBTG-T?,  as  given  in  the 
State  reiKirt,  are :  At  Farmington,  students  in  the  full  term,  13;) ;  in  the  spring  term, 
135 ;  niunbcr  of  d liferent  students,  not  given ;  graduates,  34,  of  whom  27  engaged  in 
teaching.  At  Castine,  123  in  the  fall  term,  75  in  the  winter  term,  and  138  in  the  spring 
term;  number  of  dilVcrent  students,  not  given;  graduates  33,*  all  teaching.  At  Pitt»- 
field,  31  nonnal  students  and  1  graduate  teaching.  At  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  CI  nor- 
mal students,  but  apparently  no  gra<luates. — (State  rex>ort  for  1877.) 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  a  nonnal  course  provided  for  in  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyau  Scminarj-  and  Female  College,  Kent's  Hill,  embracing  the  various  studies  to  lie 
taught  in  school,  with  instruction  hi  the  theory  and  art>  of  teaching,  school  organisa- 
tion and  govemmeiit,  and  scho<d  laws  of  Maine. — (Catalogue  187(>-^.) 

In  connection  with  the  school  system  of  Ix^wiston,  Superintendent  Phipps,  in  his 
return  for  l^^,  says  there  is  a  i>racUce  class  in  which  are  8  yoimg  ladies,  gnulnates  of 
the  high  school,  who  reircdve  a  moderate  weekly  pay  for  tne  teaching  servicos  they 
render  while  pn^paring  for  full  employment  in  tlie  schools. 

For  other  statistics,  derived  fmm  returns,  »eo  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

These  means  of  improving  teachers  by  gathering  them  for  training  in  classes  and  by 
lectures  as  at  normal  schools  have  not  existed  in  the  State  since  1875.  The  State 
superintendent,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who,  with  a  fair  knowled^  of 
fiubjects  to  be  taught,  have  had  no  drill  in  methods  of  teaching,  urges  that  provisiou 
be  luadc  by  the  legislature  for  holding  annually  eight  such  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  believing  that  money  so  expended  would  yield  a  larger  immediate  retnm 
in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  than  an  equal  exx)eudituro  in  any  other  w<^\ — 
(Report  for  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  niGII  SCUOOLS. 

"  Before  the  passage  of  the  *  free  high  school  law,'  in  1873, 21  towns  and  cities  in  the 
State  m&intained  high  schools.  During  the  voar  1)^77, 131  towns  and  cities  maintained 
such  schools  one  or  more  terms.  Nearly  12,(X)0  scholars  received  instruction  in  them. 
Their  eifect  on  the  common  schools  has  been  very  beneficial."  This  is  tlie  testimony 
of  State  Superintendent  Corthell  in  his  rei>ort  for  1677.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  these 
schools  have  improved  the  couunon  schools  by  placing  before  the  pupils  an  object  to 
be  gained  and  fixing  a  standard  necessary  for  tne  attainment  of  it,  as  well  as  by  giviuc 
them  in  many  instances  teachers  of  far  higher  qualiiicatious ;  that  they  have  improvec^ 
too,  individual  pupils  by  advancing  them  from  studies  of  which  they  had  grown  weary 
to  others  more  stimulating,  tAught  by  live  men  amid  better  and  more  schohirly  sur- 
roundings:  and  that  tJiey  are  going  forward  to  do  this  beneficial  work  more  widely 
and  more  lully  than  the  old  academies  could  do  it  by  oiK?!ning  their  doors  to  all  and 
inviting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  come  in  and  eigoy  their  privileges.  In  answer  to  the 
current  objections  to  such  schools,  he  argues  for  them  (1)  as  being  based  on  the  truly 
democratic  principle  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  for  such  an  eaneation  as  will  eni^ 
bio  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers ;  (2)  as  being  eminently  i)ractical,  imparting 
the  common  elements  of  education  in  higher  forms  than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  add- 

*  To  th«8«  a  uew  normal  school  at  Gorham,  near  Portland,  Is  to  bo  a(lde<l  in  1878,  tho  Icgialatard  having 
aatliorized  it  on  the  offer  of  bulldinejs  and  cronnds  from  the  town  of  Gorliam. 

'  Thig  nnmb«r  ia  given  diminctly  in  tho  State  report,  and  ia  said  to  be  the  largest  number  ever 
oatcd  in  any  jear;  m  a  written  return  it  appears  as  35. 
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ing  to  these  sach  instmction  in  tlio  natural  sciences  as  will  make  the  students  better 
farmeiB,  better  mechanics,  better  manufacturers,  and  so  on. — (State  report,  1877.) 

The  following  statistics  are  ^vou  of  these  schools:  Registered  students.  11,839; 
average  attendance,  9,613.  Pupils  in  Third  Reader,  577 ;  in  Fourth  Header.  8,691 ;  in 
arithmetic,  7,530 ;  in  English  grammar,  6,423 ;  in  ^eograi)hy,  4, 190 :  in  ancient  languages, 
2,795 1  in  modem  languages,  992;  in  natural  sciences,  3,369.  Tne  number  in  attend- 
ance 18  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year ;  but^  apparently  from  the  absence  of  some 
returns,  151  towns  only  reporting,  against  162  m  1976. 

The  expenses  for  instruction,  met  by  town  and  district  ajppropriations.  State  allow- 
ance, unexpended  appropriations  of  last  year,  free  subscriptions,  interest  of  local  funds, 
and  amount  received  for  tuition  of  non-residents,  were  $111,911|  leaving  $11,457  to  be 
carried  over  into  another  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
see  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commis- 
aioner's  Report  preceding. 

Besides  tne  business  college  there  found^  there  is  a  commercial  department  in  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent's  Ilill,  m  which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits  receive  especial  attention. — (Catalogue  for  1876-^.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissiimor  preceding. 

The  three  especially  known  institutions  for  superior  training  in  this  State  ore  Bow- 
doin  College,  Bninswick,  dating  fix)m  1801:  Colby  University,  Waterville,  from  1618 ; 
and  Bates  College,  Lewistoii,  from  1863.  The  first  is  f<»:  young  men  alone ;  the  other 
two  are  open  al^  to  young  women,  though  comparatively  few  appear  to  avail  them- 
eelves  of  the  advantage,  10  names  on  the  rolls  at  Colby  and  5  at  Bates  being  the  total 
in  1877.  In  the  general  outlines  of  the  courses  no  material  change  seems  to  nave  been 
mode  since  the  report  of  them  in  1876.  Bates  College  has  a  special  preparatory  school. 
the  Nichols  Latin  School,  of  Lewiston ;  Colby  University  has  3,  the  Waterville  Classical 
Institute,  close  beside  her,  the  Hebron  Acaifemy,  and  Houlton  Academy,  all  under  the 
control  ot  her  trustees ;  Bowdoiu  makes  note  of  none.  All  three  colleges  allow  students 
to  take  partial  courses  and  to  pursue  elective  studies  under  direction  of  the  faculties. — 
(Catalogue  for  1876-^77  and  1877-'78. ) 

It  was  for  some  time  feared  that  Bates  might  lose  a  part  of  its  endowment  through 
the  embarrassments  in  the  business  affairs  of  its  chiet  benefactor,  Hon.  Bei^amin  xl. 
Bates,  of  Massachusetts ;  but  it  is  understood  that  all  is  safe. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  facilities  women  enjoy  at  Batos  and  Colby,  above  mentioned,  there  are 
at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Si^miuarv,  Kent*s  Hill,  and  at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute, 
nnder  the  shadow  of  Colby,  at  Waterville,  collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  especially  for 
young  women. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  apx>endix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

{Tat  detailed  stotiatlct  of  sclentiflo  and  profesuloDal  schools,  see  Tables  X-XIII  in  tho  appendix,  and 

the  somnukriee  of  them  in  the  Gommissioner'a  Report  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  state  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Orono,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  terms  from  three  to  two,  with  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  meant  to 
ecmauze  the  amount  of  educational  work  in  tho  different  courses  by  providing  for 
aitemoon  exercises  by  all  the  students.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  for  all 
aro  essentially  the  same.  After  that  they  branch  out  into  courses  in  agriculture,  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering^  chemistry',  science,  and  literature,  this  last  (in 
science  and  literature)  bein^  a  modmcation  of  tlie  course  in  agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  the  neeils  of  those  who  desire  a  practical  education  for  other  emiilo^-ments  than  farm- 
ing. Tho  list  of  students  and  officers  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78  shows  104  in  the  reg- 
ular collegiate  courses,  10  in  special  courses,  and  4  resident  graduates,  making  118, 
nnder  8  instructors,  including  the  farm  superintendent. — (Report  and  catalogue  for 
1877.) 

The  Scientific  Dcpartnumt  qf  Bovodoin  College  presents  courses  of  4  years  each  in  cItU 
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flcial  iiiflnencea.    Macb  of  the  good  aocompliahed  is  attribntod  to  a  Bystem  of  large 
oouiideDce,  with  special  privileges  to  boys  wno  aie  first  grade  in  behavior. 

The  Maine  Induetrial  School  for  Girls  is  not  a  place  of  puuislmeBt  to  which  girls  are 
sent  as  criminals,  but  a  refuge  for  girls  between  7  and  15  who  by  force  of  oircnm- 
stances  or  association  are  in  danger  of  becoming  outcasts.  It  is  a  pfivale  corporation, 
Init  under  State  patronage.  Instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies  is  given  every 
^veekday  aftomoon.  and  singing  is  made  a  prominent  exercise  both  in  the  school  room 
and  at  morning  and  evening  devotions.  At  other  hours  the  work  of  the  house  is  done 
by  the  girls  under  the  snpcrvisiou  of  the  ladies  of  the  school,  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
iiig,  and  house  cleaning  beiu^  included.  By  moans  of  the  training  given,  most  of  the 
girls  have  learned  to  knit  and  sew;  some,  to  run  the  sewing  machine;  one  or  two,  to 
oat  and  moke  dresses,  and  several  to  be  good  breadmakers.  The  whole  number 
received  during  1876.  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  was  22;  placed  in  families  dur* 
ing  that  year,  15;  indentured,  5;  remaining  in  the  institution  in  January,  1877,  32.— 
(£eport  of  superintendent,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Lewi»^ 
ton  December  26-28,  1877.  After  an  address  of  welcome  bv  Mayor  Russell  and  a  reply 
to  it  by  President  A.  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  the  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Spriuc;field,  Mass.,  who  took  for  his  theme  '^The  parents  and  the 
Bchools."  The  opening  address  on  the  second  day  was  a  discussion  by  rrof.  Charles  O. 
Thomi>son,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Mass.,  on  ^<  A  place  in  education  for  the 
industrial  arts.''  ''The  place  and  work  of  academies  in  the  school  system"  was  the 
aabject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Kev.  Mr.  Burr,  of  Hallowell.  A.  H.  Eelley,  of  Belfast, 
read  a  paper  on  the  ''  Examination  of  teachers,"  in  which  he  urged  the  importance  of 
detemuoing  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  a  careful  examination,  conducted  by  competent 
persons  outside  of  school  committees ;  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  to  be  ex  ofilcio  a  member.  Such  board  should  annually  examine 
candidates  for  teachers  and  give  certificates  of  three  grades,  x>rimary,  grammar,  and 
high,  to  be  good  in  the  State  for  two  years  unless  revoked ;  permanent  certificates  to 
be  granted  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Superintendent  Corthell  advocated  the  system  of 
examination  proposed  and  showed  th^  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
teachers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  was  divided  into  three  sections,  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school,  the  primary  beiug  the  most  largely  attended.  It  was  opened  with  an 
essay  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rounds,  on  **  Arithmetic,"  following  which  was  a  teaching  exercise 
by  Miss  Sprague,  of  the  Lewiston  Training  School,  and  a  pax)er  on  '^  Form  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,"  by  Miss  Jennie  Haydcn,  of  Is  armington.  In  the  ^ammar  school  section 
a  paper  on  **  School  discipline"  was  read  by  A.  St.  Clair,  of  Calais :  one  on  "  Arithmetic 
in  grammar  schools,"  by  G.  A.  Robertson,  of  Augusta,  and  one  on  the  ^'Distinctive  work 
of  gnunmar  schools,"  by  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Saccarappa.  In  the  high  school  section, 
papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Machias,  on  **  Classics  and  English,"  and  by 
Mr.  Thurlow,  of  Freeport,  on  "Latin  in  the  schools." 

Before  the  general  association  a  lecture  was  given  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  in  Boston,  on  "  Shakesi>eare's  youth."  Papers  were  read  by  Professor 
AVhittaker,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  "Workshops  in  industrial 
education;"  by  Professor  Chase,  of  Bates  College,  on  "English  literature;"  by  Pro- 
fessor Cormichoel,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "Science  in  the  school;"  and  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Allen,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  on  "  Education  for  farmers."  Able- 
and  interesting  discussions  followed  many  of  the  papers.  That  on  the  two  papers  refer- 
ring to  industrial  education  was  participated  m  oy  Principal  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  and  Professors  Femald  and  Pike,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  Orono.  All  these  recognized  the  need  of  further  industrial 
training,  and  differed  oiuy  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  want. — (New-England 
Jouznal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

This  gentlemim,  whose  name  and  work  have  been  often  referred  to  in  our  educa- 
tional reports,  dicKd  at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  2S,  1877.  A  native  of  Kennebec  County, 
in  a  little  town  of  which  he  was  bom  December  24,  1830,  he  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  school  of  his  birthplace,  fitted  for  college  at  Farmington  Academy 
near  by,  entered  Bowdoin  in  1850,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1854.  He 
then  served  first  as  principal  of  Foxcroft  Academy,  and  afterward  as  tutor  at  Bow- 
doin till  1857,  when  ho  founded  the  Franklin  School  for  Boys  at  Tojisham,  where  he 
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Officers, — ^A  board  of  20  dlrectois,  8  appointed  by  tbe  State  board  of  education  and 
12  by  the  city  admin istratoi'Sy  for  terms  of  4  years,  with  a  superiutcndeut  appointed  by 
the  board  for  tbe  same  term. — (Scbool  law  of  1877.) 

Statistics, — Population  of  tbp  city  at  tbe  last  ccnsnS;  1870, 191,418;  estimated  raxisent 
I>opulation,  203,000;  youth  of  scbool  age  (6-21)  at  last  eiumieration,  in  1874,  (58,918 ; 
enrolled  in  public  scnools,  22,518;  average  enrolment,  18,713;  average  daily  attend- 
ance, 15,366.  Schools,  71,  of  which  4  wore  academic,  46  grammar,  17  primaiy,  and  4 
of  mixed  grades ;  teachers,  435.  of  whom  28  were  men ;  average  daily  atteudanco  to 
each  teacher,  37 ;  expenditure  for  public  schools,  $285,415. 

Besides  the  enrolment  in  the  public  schoohi  above  given,  the  State  rei)ort  givee  16,000 
upils  in  125  private  sch(X)ls,  under  400  teachers,  making  a  total  enrolment  of  38,518 

all  the  schools  of  the  city. 

Additional  particulars, — ^When  the  present  board  assumed  direction  of  the  city  schools 
in  April,  1877,  it  found  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  had  l)cen  based  on  litres 
largely  in  excess  of  the  means  at  its  disposal,  and  that,  for  the  three  months  preceding, 
thero  were  due  the  teachers  and  other  employ^-s  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  sum  was  more  than  $40,000  in  excess  of  the  allowance  for  those 
mouths.  The  only  choice,  in  such  a  case,  was  between  a  reduction  of  the  force  em- 
ployed and  a  reduction  of  their  salaries.  The  latter  painful  alt^onative  was  resorted 
to  and  the  pay  roll  was  cut  down  from  nearly  forty  thousand  dollars  a  month  to  leas 
than  twenty-five  thousand  dollars :  while,  to  aid  further  in  making  the  income  meet  the 
expenses,  the  schools  were  ordered  to  be  closed  from  June  30  to  October  15,  and  all 
payments  of  the  salaries  of  teachers  suspended  for  this  long  vacation. 

There  being  1,200  applicants  for  the  447  teachers'  places  then  existing,  it  was  ordered 
in  the  spring  that  all  teachers  should  vacate  their  positions  June  30,  1877,  and  new 
ai)pointments  be  made  only  after  a  competitive  oxamuiation.  This  was  done;  with 
what  result  as  to  the  reappointment  of  former  teachers  is  not  stated. 

The  want  of  means  for  repair  of  old  and  poor  school-houses  has  been,  to  some 
extent,  remedied  by  the  beuents  derived  fit)m  the  McDonogh  school  fund.  Tne  admin- 
istrators of  that  fund,  within  a  few  years  past,  have  erected  seven  substantial  school 
buildings,  besides  three  that  were  erected  before  the  war,  in  a  great  measure  from  the 
same  fund.  Two  of  these  buildings,  large  and  well  built  of  brick,  are  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  colored  children ;  another  is  i>robably  by  this  time  in  i)roce8s  of  ereetion. 
All  built  since  the  war  bear  the  name  of  the  donor  of  the  fund,  with  the  numbers  1, 2, 
3,  &,c,f  to  indicate  the  order  of  erection. 

The  present  school  board,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote,  has  decided  that,  as  the  effort 
to  educate  together  under  the  constitution  the  white  and  colored  children  has  proved 
at  many  points  a  failure,  separate  schools  shall  hereafter  be  maintained.  With  a  view 
to  secure  to  the  colored  children  full  a<lvantages,  a  special  academy  for  their  use  has 
been  institutecL  together  with  a  normal  school  to  educate  teachers  of  their  ovm  nice. 
For  statistics  of  this  school,  see  Trtdning  of  Teachers  following,  and  for  some  account 
of  the  city  high  schoolH  see  Secondary  histruction. — (Report  o^  New  Orleans  BchoolSy 
in  State  report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  wreck  of  the  first  teachers'  seminary  in  the  Southwest,  which  was  estab- 
lished by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  in  the  session  of  1859-'60,  the  existence  of  normal 
seminaries  and  departments  has  been  wholly  due  to  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Peabody 
and  other  benefactors.  Through  generous  donations  from  the  Peabody  fund  there  have 
been  established  (1)  the  Feaoody  Normal  Seminary,  No.  247  St.  Charles  street,  New 
Orleans,  for  the  training  of  white  youths  over  16  years  of  age  who  are  g^duates  ot 
high  schools  or  other  institutions  in  a  2  years'  course,  covering  all  the  branches  taught 
in  the  common  schools,  with  the  option  of  a  further  course  in  higher  studies ;  and  (2) 
the  Peabody  Normal  School  for  Colored  Students,  comer  of  Royal  and  Ilospitai  streets. 
New  Orleans,  which  also  has  a  2  years'  normal  course  for  graduates  and  advanced 
scholars  over  17  years  of  age.  In  the  fall  of  1877,  the  former  had  in  its  normal  depart- 
ment 3  teachers  and  90  students,  besides  1  teacher  and  42  pupils  in  a  preparatory 
department.    The  latter,  in  December,  1877,  had  2  teachers  and  40  students. 

Then,  in  the  same  city,  Straight  University,  the  New  Orleans  Univereiiy,  and  Lsitemd 
University  give  special  instruction  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  to  some  extent 
in  school  management  and  discipline,  to  such  students  as  desire  to  be  prcmared  for 
teaching.  The  oataloffue  of  Straight  University  for  1877-78  showed  llo  normal 
students  as  present  in  the  £di11  term.  From  the  other  two  there  are  no  statements  of 
the  number  of  such  students  in  any  part  of  1877. — (State  report  and  oataloguee  of 
institutions.) 
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TBACHEXIS'  INSnTUTES. 

The  provision  made  for  theeo  in  the  school  law  of  1870  does  not  reappear  in  the  new 
law  of  1877|  the  division  superintendents  by  whom  they  were  to  be  held  having  been 
dropped. 

SECONDARY  INSTEUCTIOX. 

PUBUC   HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

The  only  schools  of  this  class  fnlly  reported  are  4  in  New  Orleans,  now  known  as 
academic  departments  of  the  public  schools  there.  One  of  these  is  for  white  males,  2 
for  white  females,  and  the  fourth  for  advanced  colored  i>upil8,  apparently  all  rirls.  In 
these,  under  14  teachers,  were  registered  86  white  boys  in  1877,  with  228  white  girls 
and  10  colored  nrls ;  total  registration,  324 ;  average  attendance,  310.  The  course  in 
these  schools  is  limited  to  2  years,  and  is  to  embrace  f  departments :  English  literature 
and  language,  mathematics  and  book-keeping,  physical  science,  and  ancient  and  mod- 
em langnases.    Graduates,  92  in  1877. 

Besides  tnese  there  appears  the  Guion  Free  Academy,  at  Thibodeaux,  with  3  teachers 
and  100  pupils,  but  without  clear  indication  whether  these  are  all  of  high  school 
grade. — (State  report. ) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  depart- 
ments of  colleges  or  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of^the  appendix,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  State  superintendent,  in  his  return  to  this  Bureau, 
indicates  the  existence  in  the  State  of  GO  private  schools  corresponding  to  the  public 
high  schools.  Assigning  to  such  schools  an  average  of  30  pupils,  there  would  be  in 
them  1,800  pupils.  A  generous  amount  of  space  is  given  to  those  schools  in  Mr.  Lusher's 
report,  and  the  impression  produced  by  his  accounts  of  them  is  that  several  are  of  quite 
high  grade. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Betnms  or  printed  reports  for  some  portion  of  the  year  1877  have  been  received  ih)m 
6  colleges  and  universities.  For  statistics  of  these,  with  any  others  that  may  report 
thems^vcs,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ax)X)cndix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

8L  Charles  College  reports  that,  owing  to  the  impoverished  state  of  the  country,  to 
the  difficulty  of  communication,  and  partly,  also,  to  the  indifterence  of  the  people 
to  a  classical  education,  the  number  of  collegiate  students  there  ^^has  dwindled  down 
to  noUilng.  or  nearly  so."  Leland  and  Straight  UnivcrHtieSf  so  called,  are  schools  for 
the  colored  race.  Leland  has  a  theological  course  of  instruction  and  a  sclcntilic  one 
x>f  3  years.  Straight,  besides  primarv,  x>reparatory,  normal,  law,  and  theological 
departments,  has  a  classical  course  of  3  years. 

A  new  StAte  institution  was  constituted  by  the  union  of  the  State  university  and 
the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college,  under  an  act  of  1870,  promul^ted  Juno  1, 
ItOT.  It  bears  the  united  titles  of  the  two  institutions  and  commenced  its  session  in 
October,  1877,  that  being  the  eighteenth  session  of  the  university  and  the  fifth  of  the 
a^cultural  college.  The  faciuties  for  instruction  embrace  much  j>hilosopliical  and 
chemical  apparatus,  large  museums  of  natural  history,  good  appliances  for  instruction 
in  engineering,  a  library  of  fully  14,000  volumes,  and  a  good  equipment  of  small  arms 
and  artillery  for  militaiy  exercises. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  fhU  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  V III  of  the  api>endix,  and  the  sum- 
mary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  x^receding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistic  under  this  bead,  mo  Tables  X-XIII  of  tbe  appendix,  and  tbe  anmmarles  of  tbeae  in  tbe 

Beport  of  tbe  Coramissioner  pieoeding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  AfHcultardl  and  Mechanical  College  aims  not  only  to  afford  pupils  the  means  of 
instroctiDn  in  apiculture  xmd  the  mechanic  arts  but  also  to  encourage  them  to  pursue 
such  studies,  fi  is  the  intention  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  object  of  the  federal  law 
creathug  the  affricnltural  and  mechanical  college  and  of  the  legislature  in  uniting  that 
college  with  the  State  university.  To  make,  on  the  one  hand,  iutelli|^ent  planter^  or 
fanners  and  skilled  managers  of  plantations  and,  on  the  other,  to  tram  mechanics  in 
the  sdentiflo  principles  oi  their  professions  are  among  the  leading  objects.    Tuition 
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is  absolutely  free  and  is  so  declared  by  a  leoBlative  enactment. — (State  report  for 
1876-^7.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Leland  University  and  Straight  Vnirersity  rei)ort  theological  departments  attended 
re8i)cctively  by  28  and  II  colored  students  preparing  lor  tbo  ministrj'.  At  the  former, 
the  theolo^cal  department  is  designed  to  embrace  biblical  iuteqjrctation,  church 
history,.  Christian  theology,  pastoral  theology,  and  homUetics.  A  fuller  course  of 
studies  will  be  arranged  as  soon  as  the  advancement  of  the  students  shall  make  it 
advisable.  At  Straight  University  the  course  api)ears  to  be  essentially  the  some. — 
(Gataloguea  for  187(^77  and  1877-78.) 

LEGAL. 

A  two  years'  course  of  instruction  in  legal  studies  isgiven  in  the  Law  Department  of 
the  Univeraity  of  Louiaiana.  This  ifniversity  has  thus  far  organized  only  two  professional 
schools,  namely,  of  law  and  of  medicine.  The  methods  of  instruction  are  lectures,  ex- 
positions, examinations  in  connection  with  these,  and  moot  courts.  Straight  Univertity 
also  reports  a 2  years'  course  of  instruction  inlaw,  with  an  attendance  of  17  studenta.— 
(Printed  report  of  law  department  of  the  former  and  catalogue  of  the  latter.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Louisiana  reports  an  attendance  of.  183 
students,  and  a  3  years'  course  of  iuBtmction,  which  includes  attendance  upon  two  com- 
plete courses  of  lectures.  The  act  establishing  tins  department  gives  it  tne  use  of  the 
Charity  Hospital  ks  a  school  of  practical  instruction. — (Ketum  and  circular.) 

The  Charity  Uospital  Medical  CoUcge,  at  New  Orleans,  has  a  course  similar  in  extent 
to  the  foregoing.  Its  college  buihUng  is  directly  opposite  the  gates  of  the  Charity 
Hospital,  and  several  hours  of  each  morning  are  devoted  to  bed^de  teaching. — (Cir- 
cular.^ 

In  the  New  Orleans  Dental  College  the  curriculum  hafl  been  raised  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  age  for  higher  i>rofcs8ional  attainments.  Candidates  for  graduation  must  have 
attended  at  least  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  exclusive  of  the  usual  two  years'  ofUce 
pupilage.  The  departments  of  insti'uction  are  theory  and  practice,  insritutes  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry  and  si>ecial  therapeutics,  science  of  dental  mechanism,  chemistry, 
oiHirative  dental  surgery,  anatomy,  dental  materia  modicai  clinical  dentistry^  i^id 
pliysiology. — (Tenth  annual  announcement.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

LOUISIANA  IXSTTTUnON  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TUE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  BATON  ROUGE. 

No  information  later  than  that  given  in  the  report  for  1876  has  been  received  ftom 
this  institution.  In  addition  to  the  literary  branches  usually  tan^ht  in  such  schools, 
instruction  was  then  given  in  type  setting  and  presswork.  No  training  had  been  pro-, 
vided  in  other  employments  for  want  of  means  to  x)urchase  the  necessary  material. — 
(Report  of  trust43es,  ld7G.) 

LOUISIANA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

This  school  was  organized  at  Baton  Rouge  in  1871,  and  has  had  under  instmotion  40 
pupils.  The  number  in  1877  was  30.  It  in  sustained  by  the  State,  firom  which  $6,000 
were  received  diuring  the  year.  No  permanent  homo  has  been  provided  for  the  school, 
which  is  still  kept  in  rented  buildings.  All  the  common  school  branches  are  taoffht, 
besides  the  employments  of  broom  making,  mattress  making,  and  cane  8eatiug.^~(Be- 
tum  and  report  for  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hob.  Bobbbt  "iL  Lcshbb,  StaU  auperinUndent  <if  public  tdueation,  Kew  (Means, 

[Term,  1877-1881.] 

STATE  VOABD  OF  EDUCATION. 
[Term,  1877-1881.J 


Hembon. 


His  Ezcellpncy  F.  T.  Nl.iholls,  f!K>vernor.  pretldent  of  the  board 

His  Honor  Louie  A.  Wlltz.  UenteDant  governor 

Hon.  W.  A.  Strong,  aecrotary  of  Htate 

Hon.H.  N.  Ogdev,  attorney  general 

P.  B.  S.  PinchlMck.  oitizeu  appointee 

John  P.  Caselar,  oitiien  appointee t.. 


Poet-office. 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleana. 
yew  Orleana. 
Xew  Orleans. 


MAINE. 
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MAINE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


1875-7a 


187&-77. 


Incioaso. 


Docreaae. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Touth  of  school  age  (4-21) 

BegiBtered  in  sammer  schools 

Average  attendaQce  in  these 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  rcg- 
istration. 

Begistered  in  winter  schools. ,& 

Average  attendance  in  these 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  reg- 
istration. 

Whole  number  of  different  scholars  reg- 
istered. 

Per  cent,  of  average  attendance  to  this 
ntunher. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Knmbcr  of  districts  in  the  State 

Pi^s  of  districts 

School-houses 

Number  in  good  condition 

Kumber  built  in  the  year 

Cost  of  the  new  bniloings 

Value  of  all  school  property 

Average  length  of  summer  schools  in 
days. 

Average  length  of  winter  schools 

Average  for  the  year • 


TEACHERS  AND  THESR  PAY. 

Blale  teachers  employed  in  summer 

Male  teachers  employed  in  winter 

Female  teachers  employed  in  summer. .. 
Female  teaehers  employed  in  winter.... 
Graduates  of  normal  schools  teaching. . . 

Average  pay  of  males  a  month  h 

Average  pay  of  females  a  weckft  ...••• .. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . .... 
Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools 

EXPENDITURE  PER  CAPTTA^- 


Of  school  i>opulation  ... 
Of  enrolment  in  schools. 
Of  average  attendance.. 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  fund. 


218,490 

126, 482 

99,106 

79 

129,903 

105,976 

82 

156,148 

80 


3,972 

350 

4,261 

2,802 

86 

(164,399 

3,005,290 

67 

117i 


209 

2,151 

4,284 

2,351 

290 

$35  45 

4  26 


81, 090, 445 
1,248,762 


(5  00 

7  01 
10  67 


$400,558 


217,417 

125,455 

100,982 

80 

132,865 

107,653 

81 

155,428 

80 


3, 


4,039 

354 

4,222 

3,014 

86 

$62,766 

022,722 

57 

117i 


228 

2,253 

a4,553 

2,361 

314 

$32  76 

4  14 


$1,067,104 
1,170,668 


$5  11 

7  15 
10  65 


$400,500 


1,876 

2,962 
1,677 


67 
4 


212 


17,432 


19 

102 

269 

10 

24 


$0  11 
14 


1,073 
1,027 


720 


39 


$101,633 


$2  69 
12 


$23,341 

78,094 


$0  02 


$58 


a  This,  Ib  »  writteu  re  torn,  is  4.543. 

b  These  ntee  »re  exoliuive  of  board,  the  ayerage  cost  of  which  is  tO.Od  a  month. 

(From  report  of  Hon.W.  J.  Corthcll,  State  superintendent  of  public  instructioni  for 
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tho  school  year  closing  April  1, 1877,  \^itli  rctams  from  him  to  the  Bnrcaa  of  Education 
for  tho  two  years  indicated,  the  financixd  statement  heing  from  the  latter.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


For  snxKnrision  of  all  the  common  schools,  direction  of  stodica.  giving  advice  to 
town  committees,  uud  making  annual  report  to  tho  supreme  authorities,  there  ia  a 
State  8Hperintcndent  of  public  ingfruction  appointed  by  the  governor  and  council  for  a 
term  ol  3  years  or  during  tho  pleasure  of  the  executive. 

LOCAL. 

For  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  to^vns  and  districts  contained  in  them,  direct- 
ing local  studies,  choosing  text  books,  examining  and  certifying  teachen,  making 
reports,  &c.,  eveiy  town  elects  by  ballot  nt  its  annual  meeting  one  member  of  n  aekool 
committee  of  three,  or  in  the  same  manner  a  town  superriMor  of  echoolSf  in  which  case  the 
committee  is  dispensed  with.  Towns  may  also,  and  if  they  do  not  districts  must, 
choose  school  agimts  for  tho  care  of  school-houses,  engagement  of  teachers,  returns  of 
the  school  children,  and  calling  of  district  meetings.  Districts  may  choose  committees 
to  Hui>eriuteud  the  expenditure  of  tho  school  moneys  raised  by  them. — (School  laws 
of  Maine.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GXXERAL  CONDinON. 

A  gradual  decrease  of  population,  and  consequently  in  many  places  of  prodaction 
and  of  wealth,  is  evidently  telling  to  some  extent  upon  the  schools,  notwithstanding 
the  exertions  of  a  young  and  active  Huperint4'n<lent  and  of  many  excellent  school  ofii- 
cers.  Hence  we  find  1,&73  fewer  persons  of  school  age,  a  decrease  of  720  in  the  num- 
ber of  different  scholars  registered,  and  a  percentage  of  average  attendance  of  such 
scholars  not  increased.  There  are,  however,  more  school-houses,  a  larger  nnmbor  of 
them  in  good  condition,  more  teachers  to  tho  fewer  scholars,  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  thoso  from  normal  schools.  The  reason  why  there  are  no  more  of  the  grad- 
uates from  these  8ch(x>ls  is  said  by  tho  superintendent  to  bo  that  ^*  agents  have  in 
many  cases  refused  to  givo  these  graduates  $4  a  week  and  have  hired  for  $3  girls  of 
16,  who  wero  incompetent  and  whose  iuiluence  on  the  ]>ui>ils  was  bad  so  far  as  intel- 
lectual growth  is  concerned.''  The  result  of  this  iinndicious  paisimony  has  been  that 
34  of  the  graduates  of  tho  normal  schools,  after  redeeming  their  pledge  to  teach  two 
years  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  have  gone  elsewhere. 

The  great  difficulty  in  tho  way  of  improvement  seems  to  be  the  division  of  the  State 
into  districts  altogether  too  minute.  **  There  were  several  hundred  schools  during  the 
past  year  which  averaged  5  scholars  or  less,  several  hundred  averaged  less  than  IS, 
and  1,000  averaged  less  than  20.  I'o  carry  cm  these  schools  costs  the  same  for  school- 
houses,  repairs,  fuel,  board  of  teachers,  dec,  as  for  schools  of  40  pupils."  In  fact,  one 
school  cost  in  1876-^  $3  a  week  for  each  scholar.  Tho  remedy  for  this  is  consolidation 
of  tho  districts,  and  a  person  who  has  studied  the  nuitter  says  that  1,000  of  them  might 
be  thus  consolidated  and  the  exix^uso  of  that  many  schools  be  saved,  without  obliging 
any  xjupils  to  walk  more  than  a  mile.  In  favor  of  such  consolidation,  which  wonid 
secnro  Larj^cr  schools  and  better  imid  teachers,  tho  example  of  New  Brunswick  is  cited, 
where,  with  a  population  equally  sparse,  there  is  a  better  armnj;ement  of  school  dis- 
tricts, and  consequently  a  smaller  cost  per  scholar,  even  with  higher  pa^'  for  teachen 
and  schools  16  weeks  lonj^or  than  in  Maine.  And  if  to  consolidation  of  tho  districts 
there  can  bo  added  examination  of  t-eachers  by  a  comity  board,  more  continuous  train- 
ing of  them  through  normal  institutes,  and  more  constant  supervision  on  tho  part  of 
Bcnool  committees,  Mr.  Corthell  tliinks  that  there  may  soon  be  a  CTcat  improvement  in 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State,  especially  if  a  system  of  uoe  text  Dooks  can  be 
introduced. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

kindergXrtek. 

For  2  rcporied  schools  of  this  class,  seo  tho  succeeding  account  of  the  city  system  of 
Lewiston,  with  which  system  they  are  connected. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Superintending  school  committees  of  varying  numbers,'  a  part  of  their  material 
changed  yearly  by  election,  with  school  agents — in  some  instances  with  city  Bui»eriu- 

*In  BftDf^r,  ol  5  aembers;  in  Lewiaton,  of  14;  in  Portland,  of  7,  one  for  etfcb  ward )  in  Saoo,  of  3, 
with  3  agents. 
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iendents  of  8cIioolB-»fl»rm  the  offloial  staff  of  the  eity  syBtems  of  the  State.— (School 
1mw8  and  ieport&) 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


Siddofbrd. 

>r ... 

lUm . 
Portland.. 


Populalioii. 


al9,000 
518,389 
el3,C03 
•36,500 


Children  of 
■oboolaga 


3,451 

5,419 

6,479 

10,634 


Enrolment 


9,093 
9.70O 
3,&60 
5,746 


Avomge 
attendanee. 


3.034 
9,300 
4,339 


Teftohen. 


38 
99 

68 
114 


Expend!* 
tare. 


981, 309 
41. 519 
38,011 
79,956 


•  Eolimaled. 
(Ceunnof  1870. 

c  Cooaua  of  1870.    The  other  flgnrea  tat  Baneor  are  from  a  jirinted  re 
rhnfe  itpm  thoae  In  Table  II,  which  are  probably  for  the  fall  term  of ' ' 

ADDinOKAL  PABTICUIARS. 


for  1876-T7»  and  diflbr  86in» 


B(amgor4 — Number  of  schools,  49,  viz.  1  high,  2  grammar,  13  intennediate,  20  pri< 
mary,  and  13  suburban.  The  cost  of  education  per  capita,  based  on  the  average  num- 
ber belonging,  was  $11.88.  Percentage  of  average  attendance  to  school  oenaus,  50; 
enrolment  in  the  high  school,  202 ;  graduates  in  1870,  14.  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  high  school  covers  4  years  and  embraces  2  departments,  the  classical  and  English. 
About  6  years  ago  more  than  300  pupilu  were  withdrawn  from  the  public  schools  and 
organized  in  Roman  Catholic  Church  schools,  and  this  cause  still  operates  to  reduce 
tlie  number  of  those  that  might  otherwise  be  in  the  public  schools. — (Beport  of  School 
Agent  C.  P.  Roberts  for  187(^77.) 

Biddqfard, — The  only  information  from  this  place  for  1877,  additional  to  the  fiffurea 
iu  the  table,  relates  to  its  high  school,  which  is  said  to  have  existed  since  18&,  to 
liave  graduated  since  then  19*^  of  whom  4  are  ministers,  3  lawyers,  3  doctors,  19  teach- 
en,  and  many  more  in  iniincntial  positions  in  the  city  and  State.  It  has  3  teachers, 
and  its  course  of  study  is  reportea  by  the  committee  to  be  liberal  and  comi>rehen- 
sive. — (Extract  from  rcportxu  school  committee  in  New-England  Journal  of  Education. 
Mm^  3, 1877.) 

LewUUm. — In  consequence  of  a  change  of  superintendenoy  here,  no  printed  report 
of  the  city  schools  was  issued  for  1877.  The  statistics  iu  the  tabic  are  therefore  m>m 
a  written  return  made  by  Superintendent  Abner  J.  Phipps,  late  general  agent  of  the 
^lassochnsetts  board  of  education,  who  is  now  in  charge  of  the  city  system,  which 
comprises  15  rural  schools,  27  primary,  9  intermediate,  1  ^ommar.  and  1  high  school. 
One  interesting  feature  of  that  system  is  the  connection  with  it  of  3  Kindergarten,  one 
of  which  had  an  averai^o  of  20  nupils  for  the  year;  another,  of  19;  attend^ce  at  the 
third,  not  reported.  There  is  also  a  Kindergarten  practice  schooL  The  usual  Kiuder- 
sarteu  occupations  are  j)ur8ued  in  these  schools,  with  full  material  and  apparatus,  and 
It  1b  claimed  with  physical  benefit  from  the  exercises.  Ideas  of  color,  proportion,  and 
beauty  are  soon  accinircd,  together  with  a  capacity  for  expressing  such  ideas  in  correct 
forms.  These  were  the  only  Kiudcrgilrten  in  connection  with  any  city  system  in  the 
State  for  that  year. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education  for  1877  and  letter  from  Super- 
intendent Phipps.) 

Pcrtland, — ^The  system  in  this  city  inclndcs  23  schools,  among  which  are  a  high  school 
and  a  school  for  the  deaf.  The  efnciency  of  the  school  management  is  shown  in  the 
£ict  that  the  attendance  for  the  year  reached  94  per  cent,  of  the  average  number 
belonging,  notwithstanding  the  unusual  severity  of  the  winter  of  1870-77  and  the 
preTalence  of  scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  other  contagious  diseases.  Music,  as  well  as 
drawinjg,  is  made  a  regular  study  in  all  the  grades  ot  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
and  it  is  evidence  of  the  success  attained  in  drawing  that  at  an  exhibition  in  1876  the 
work  presented  ''was  pronounced  by  competent  judges  to  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
nmilar  exhibition  thev  liod  visited.^'  Of  the  general  work  done  in  the  city  schools 
the  commissioners  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition  in  Philadelphia  showed  their  favor* 
able  Judgment  by  awarding  in  the  fall  of  1876  a  diploma  ''for  a  good  exhibit  of  the 
city  school  system  and  its  miits  in  the  work  of  the  pupils."  The  high  school  of  the 
city  had  for  the  year  an  enrolment  of  402  and  an  average  attendance  of  362.  With 
a  view  to  stimulating  the  lower  schools  to  more  thorough  work  of  preparation,  the 
■tamlard  for  admission  to  this  school  was  raised  considerably  in  1877*. — Report  of 
school  committee  and  of  Superintendent  E.  Hunt  for  the  year  ending  in  February. 
1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS, 

2;0BMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  the  State  has  for  some  years  past  embraced  2  piinchpal 
schools,  a  western  one  at  Farmington,  established  iu  1864,  and  an  eastern  one  at  CTo 
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tino,  first  opened  in  18G7»  with  2  auxiliary  onefi,  the  normal  departments  of  tlie  Maine 
Central  Iu8titute,  Pittsliold,  and  of  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  Yaflsalboro'.'  Tli» 
course  of  study  in  the  first  three  is  2  years  of  36  to  40  weeks  each^  in  the  last,  it  is 
said  to  be  4  ^^cars  of  33  weeks  each.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  reports  show  that 
many  enter  lor  short  jieriods  and  do  not  remain  to  comi)leto  the  course  and  graduate. 
In  the  schools  at  Farmington,  Castine,  and  Pittsficld,  drawing  and  vocal  mnsio  are 
taught,  the  former  with  the  aid  of  apparatus,  models,  and  examples  for  free  hand 
work  at  the  two  chief  schools.  In  these  also,  and  to  some  extent  at  Pittsiield,  chem- 
istry is  illustrated  in  laboratory  practice  and  physics  is  taught  in  coimection  with. 
apparatus.  Book-keeping  is  taught  at  Castine.  Ample  libraricH)  ai'e  reported  at 
1  armington  and  Castine.  The  latter  rcj^orts  also  a  gooa  supply  of  maps  and  charts. 
Farmington,  after  trying  for  al)out  two  years  a  preparatory  coiiroe,  gave  it  up  in  the 
winter  of  1876-77  as  a  failure,  and  in  the  s|>riug  of  that  year  lost  also  its  advantagea 
of  practice  training  in  the  public  schools  of  the  village.  In  place  of  this,  it  is  proposed 
to  resume  the  model  training  school,  formerly  conducted  in  the  normal  school  uuiiiliiijg 
and  under  control  of  iJm  normal  school.  A  desire  has  been  expressed  by  the  principal 
of  both  the  chief  schools  to  have  the  course  of  study  lengthened,  for  the  benefit  of 
such  students  as  desire  a  thorough  training  for  any  class  of  school  work ;  but  thus  far 
no  effective  extension  has  been  secured.  The  statistics  for  1876-77,  as  given  in  the 
State  re]K>rt,  are :  At  Farmington,  studenta  in  the  fall  term,  133 ;  in  the  spring  term, 
135 ;  niunber  of  different  students,  not  given  j  graduates,  34,  of  whom  27  engagcil  in 
teaching.  At  Castine,  123  in  the  fall  temi^  75  in  the  winter  term,  and  138  in  the  spring 
term;  number  of  different  student's,  not  given ;  graduates  33,*  all  teaching.  At  Pitts- 
field,  31  normal  students  and  1  graduate  teaching.  At  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  CI  nor- 
mal students,  but  apparently  no  graduates. — (State  report  for  1877.) 

Besides  these  State  schools  there  is  a  normal  course  providc<l  for  in  the  Maine  Wes- 
leyau  Seminary  and  Female  College,  Keut^s  Hill,  embracing  the  various  studies  to  be 
tnught  in  school,  with  instruction  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  school  organisa- 
tion and  government,  and  school  laws  of  Maine. — (Catalogue  1876-^.) 

In  connection  with  the  school  system  of  I^ewiHton,  Superintendent  Phipps,  in  his 
return  for  1877,  says  there  is  a  practice  class  in  which  are  8  young  ladies,  griMinates  of 
the  high  school,  who  receive  a  moderate  weekly  pav  for  the  teaching  services  they 
render  while  preparing  for  full  employment  in  the  schools. 

For  other  statistics,  derived  from  returns,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

teachers'  institutes. 

These  means  of  improving  teachers  by  gathering  them  for  training  in  classes  and  by 
lectures  as  at  normal  schools  have  not  existed  ui  the  State  since  1875.  The  State 
superintendent,  in  \iew  of  the  large  number  of  teachers  who,  with  a  fair  knowledge  of 
fiuhjects  to  be  taught,  have  had  no  drill  in  methods  of  teaching,  urges  that  prov^ion 
be  made  by  the  le^laturo  for  holding  annually  eight  such  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  State,  believing  that  money  so  expended  would  yield  a  larger  immediate  retom 
in  the  improvement  of  the  schools  than  an  equal  exx)endituru  m  any  other  wxur*^ 
(Report  for  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTEUCTION, 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCUOOI^. 

"  Before  the  passage  of  the  *  free  high  school  law,'  in  1873, 21  towns  and  cities  in  the 
State  maintained  high  schools.  During  the  year  1877, 151  towns  and  cities  maintained 
such  schools  one  or  more  terms.  Nearly  12,000  scholars  received  instruction  in  them. 
Their  effect  on  the  common  schools  has*  been  ver^'  beneficial."  This  is  the  testimony 
of  State  Superintendent  Corthell  in  his  report  for  1877.  He  goes  on  to  show  that  these 
schools  have  improved  the  common  schools  by  placing  before  the  pupils  an  object  to 
be  gained  and  fixing  a  standard  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  it,  as  well  as  by  givine 
them  in  many  instances  teachers  of  £ir  higher  qualiiicatiouH ;  that  they  have  improve^ 
too,  individual  pupils  by  advancing  them  from  studie-s  of  which  they  had  grown  weary 
to  others  more  stimulating,  taught  by  live  men  amid  better  and  more  scholarly  sur- 
roundings:  and  that  they  are  going  forward  to  do  this  beneficial  work  more  widely 
and  more  lully  than  the  old  academies  could  do  it  by  opening  their  doors  to  aU  and 
inviting  rich  and  poor  alike  to  come  in  and  ei\joy  their  j>rivilef|^e8.  In  answer  to  the 
current  objections  to  such  schools,  he  argues  for  them  (1)  as  bemg  based  on  the  truly 
democratic  {irinoiple  of  giving  every  child  a  chance  for  such  an  education  as  will  eni^ 
blc  him  to  make  the  most  of  nis  i>ower8 ;  (2)  as  being  eminently  practical,  impaitinj; 
the  common  elements  of  education  in  higher  forms  than  in  the  lower  schools,  and  ad£ 

*  To  these  a  new  normai  scfaool  at  Grorham,  near  Portland,  is  to  be  added  in  1878,  the  legialatara  haviag 
BDthorized  it  on  the  offer  of  buildinu  and  cronnds  from  the  town  of  Gorham. 

*  This  number  is  given  distinetly  in  the  State  report,  and  is  said  to  be  tho  lazgest  number  ever  gKad> 
oatcd  in  any  year;  m  a  written  return  it  appears  as  35. 
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ing  to  these  Bach  instruction  in  the  natural  sciences  as  will  make  the  students  better 
fanners,  better  mechanics,  better  manufacturers,  and  so  on. — (State  report,  1877.) 

The  following  statistics  are  ^veu  of  these  schools:  Registered  students,  11,839; 
average  attondauce,  9,613.  Pux)ils  in  Third  Keader,  577 ;  in  Fourth  Header.  8,691 ;  in 
arithmetic,  7,(>30 ;  in  English  grammar,  6,423 ;  in  geography,  4,190 :  in  ancient  languages, 
2,795:  in  modem  languages,  992;  in  natural  sciences,  3,369.  The  number  in  attend- 
ance is  somewhat  smaller  than  last  year ;  but^  apparently  from  the  absence  of  some 
returns,  151  towns  only  reporting,  against  162  in  1876. 

The  expenses  for  instruction,  met  by  town  and  district  ajppropriations.  State  allow- 
ance, unexpended  appropriations  of  last  year,  free  subscriptions,  interest  of  local  funds, 
and  amount  receivcKi  for  tuition  of  non-residents,  were  $111,911|  leaving  $11,457  to  be 
carried  over  into  another  year. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools, 
see  Tables  IV,  YI,  VII  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's  Report  preceding. 

Besides  tne  business  college  there  found^  there  is  a  commercial  department  in  the 
Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Kent's  Hill,  in  which  the  ordinary  subjects  of  instruction 
preparatory  to  business  pursuits  receive  especial  attention. — (Catalogue  for  1876-^.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  ax)pendix,  and  a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  three  especially  known  institutions  for  superior  training  in  this  State  ore  Bow- 
doiu  College,  Brunswick,  dating  fix)m  1801 ;  Colby  University,  Waterville,  from  1818 ; 
and  Bates  College,  Lewistou,  from  1863.  The  first  is  for  young  men  alone ;  the  other 
two  are  open  al^  to  young  women,  though  comparatively  few  appear  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage,  10  names  un  the  rolls  at  Colby  and  5  at  Bates  being  the  total 
iu  1877.  In  the  general  outlines  of  the  courses  no  material  change  seems  to  nave  been 
made  since  the  report  of  them  in  1876.  Bates  College  has  a  special  preparatory  school, 
the  Nichols  Latin  School,  of  Lewistou ;  Colby  University  has  3,  the  Waterville  Classical 
Institute,  close  beside  her,  the  Hebron  Academy,  and  Houlton  Academy,  all  mider  the 
control  01  her  trustees ;  Bowdoin  makes  note  of  none.  All  three  colleges  allow  students 
to  take  partial  courses  and  to  pursue  elective  studies  under  direction  of  the  faculties. — 
(Catalogue  for  1876-^77  and  1877-^78. ) 

It  was  for  some  time  feared  that  Bates  might  lose  a  part  of  its  endowment  throu^ 
the  embarrassments  in  the  business  afiairs  of  its  chief  benefactor,  Hon.  Beigamin  £. 
J3ates,  of  Massachusetts ;  but  it  is  understood  that  all  is  safe. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Besides  the  facilities  women  enjoy  at  Bates  and  Colby,  above  mentioned,  there  are 
at  the  Maine  Wesleyan  Seminary,  Rentes  Uill,  and  at  the  Waterville  Classical  Institute, 
under  the  shadow  of  Colby,  at  vVaterviUe,  collegiate  courses  of  4  years,  especially  for 
young  women. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  it  iu  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[Ear  detailed  statistlct  of  sclcntiflo  and  profesnlonal  schools,  see  Tablei  X-XITI  In  the  appendix,  and 

the  somnukriea  of  them  in  the  Gommissioner'tt  Report  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  state  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte,  at  Orono,  there  has  been  a 
change  of  terms  from  three  to  two,  with  a  revision  of  the  courses  of  study  meant  to 
eqnalize  the  amount  of  educational  work  in  the  diifcrent  courses  by  providing  for 
ammoon  exercises  by  all  the  students.  For  the  first  two  years  the  studies  for  all 
are  essentially  the  same.  After  that  they  branch  out  into  courses  in  agriculture,  civil 
engineering,  mechanical  engineering^  chemistry,  science,  and  literature,  this  last  (in 
science  and  literature)  bcin^^  a  modilicatiou  of  the  course  in  agriculture,  with  a  view 
to  the  needs  of  those  who  desire  a  practical  education  for  other  emploj-meut*  than  farm- 
ing. Tlie  list  of  students  and  officers  for  the  fall  term  of  1877-78  shows  104  in  the  reg- 
ular collegiate  courses,  10  in  special  courses,  and  4  resident  graduates,  making  118, 
under  8  instructors,  including  the  farm  superintendent. — (Report  and  catalogue  for 
1877.) 
•     The  Scientific  Department  qf  Bowd<nn  College  presents  courses  of  4  years  each  in  civil 
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and  mechanical  engineering,  the  completion  of  which  is  rewarded  by  the  degree  of 

A  9ummer  school  of  science  has  also  been  maintained  at  Bowdoin  in  snccessive  yean 
Btnc«  the  snmmer  of  1876.  It  is  designed  for  teachers,  ^puluates  of  colleges,  and  others 
of  both  sexes  who  desire  a  practical  acquaintance  with  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
zoology.  The  second  session  opened  July  16, 1^77,  and  continned  six  weeks,  with  27 
students  under  3  Instruotora. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary  (Congregational)  provides  a  3  yeais^  course  of  study 
-and  admits  church  members  of  every  dcnomiuation  who  have  been  educated  at  boom 
college  or  university  or  who  pass  a  satisfactory  examination.  There  were  48  stu- 
dents attending  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of  whom  12  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or 
science. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Theological  School  of  Bates  College  (Free  Will  Baptist)  has  a  regular  course  of 
study  and  an  English  course.  Each  of  these  covers  3  years,  the  latter  differing  fjrom 
the  former  only  m  the  Junior  year,  where  Hebrew  grammar,  biblical  criticism,  and 
comparison  of  New  Testament  Greek  with  classical  Greek  occupy  considerable  space 
in  the  repilar  course,  while  the  latter,  in  that  year,  deals  only  with  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  Butler's  argument  from  analog,  exogetical  and  historicsd  study  of  the 
ii^uglish  scriptures,  and  exercises  in  homilctics  and  elocution.  Students  unable  to  enter 
either  course  are  admitted  to  the  school  for  such  a  i)eriod  as  their  circumstances  will 
allow^and  pursue  elective  studies.  There  wore  23  in  attendance  during  the  year 
1876-'77,  besides  1  resident  graduate. — (Catalogue.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Portland  School  for  Medical  Instruction  reports  itself  for  the  first  time  fbr  1877, 
although  organized  as  fat  back  as  1856  and  chartered  in  1858.  .  It  does  not  confer 
degrees,  but  is  meant  to  be  a  preliminary  school  to  prepare  students  for  the  completion 
of  a  full  course  of  3  years  in  other  schools  or  under  a  re^lar  physician,  a  certificate 
of  the  time  of  satisfactory  study  being  given,  which,  with  due  addition  of  reouired 
studies  elsewhere,  enables  them  to  obtain  diplomas.  Twenty-five  students  under  11 
instructors  arc  reported  for  1877. — (Return  and  letter  from  the  secretary.) 

The  Medical  School  of  MainCy  at  Bowdoin  College,  has  a  course  of  study  and  lectures 
meant  to  cover  3  years  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  M.  d.  from  the  school  and  college. 
The  conditions  of  graduation  are  rail  age,  gocxl  moral  character^  study  for  the  full  time 
under  a  regular  pliysiciau^  attendance  on  two  full  courses  oi  lectures  in  a  regular, 
incorporated  meclical  institution,  the  passing  of  a  satisfactory  examination  in  pre- 
scribed studies^  and  the  presentation  of  an  approved  medical  thesis.  Students  Irom 
February  to  June,  1677,  in  regular  studies,  92;  m  post  graduate  and  special  courses,  5. 
Instnietors,  14,  besides  2  visitors  from  the  Msiiue  Medical  Association. — (Catalogue  of 
Bowdoin  for  1877-7a) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  OP  THE  BLEND^ 

There  is  no  State  school  yet  for  the  instruction  of  either  of  these  classes,  schools  in 
other  New  England  States  oein^  generally  U8e<l  for  such  instruction,  at  the  cost  of  the 
State  where  necessary.  The  city  of  Portland,  however,  has  established  for  itself  a 
school  for  de^f-mutes^  which  may  eventually  grow  into  a  State  school.  A  teacher  who 
had  been  a  punil  or  Professor  Bell,  and  was  familiar  with  his  system  of  teaching 
articulate  speecn,  was  put  in  charge  of  the  school  for  1876-77,  and  is  reported  to  have 
done  excellent  service  in  teaching  tMs  system  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  sign 
language  to  the  few  pupils  secured  for  the  first  year. — (Portland  city  report  for 
187g-77.) 

BEFORMATORT  TRAINING. 

The  MtAne  State  Rqform  School,  at  Cape  Elizabeth,  reports  for  1877  a  total  of  197  boys 
under  training,  with  a  superintendent,  matron,  3  teachers,  and  7  overseers  of  industrial 
departments.  Of  the  197,  it  is  stated  that  50  were  discharged  for  various  reasons 
during  the  year,  leaving  147  on  the  list  to  complete  a  total  of  1,552  instructed  since 
the  first  opening  of  the  schooL  The  ordinary  English  branches  of  a  common  school 
training  are  taught  in  graded  classes  for  a  portion  of  each  school  day,  while  at  other 
hours  employment  is  found  for  the  bovs  in  various  useful  occupations.  On  Saturdays 
there  is  a  half  holiday,  when  the  first  grade  boys  engage  in  outdoor  sports  in  a 
large  vard  which  is  fumished  with  every  needful  appliance  for  such  purposes.  During 
the  winter  months  or  in  stormy  weather,  they  arc,  at  this  time,  taken  to  the  reading 
room,  where  is  a  library  of  1,400  volumes,  with  enough  daily  and  weekly  papers  to 
famish  each  reader  with*  a  copy.  Kellgions  and  mornl  instruction  is  given  on  ouudays, 
and  it  is  thought  that  during  the  past  year  this  has  been  attended  with  specially  bene- 
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flcial  iiiflnencea.    Mach  of  the  good  aocompliahed  is  attribntod  to  a  system  of  large 
ooufidence,  with  special  privileges  to  boys  wno  aie  fint  grade  in  behavior. 

The  Jlaine  Indu9trial  ^oolfor  Girls  is  not  a  place  of  pnnislaneBt  to  which  girls  are 
sent  as  criminals,  but  a  refuge  for  girls  between  7  and  15  who  by  force  of  oircum- 
atances  or  association  are  in  &nger  of  becoming  outcasts.  It  is  a  privale  corporation, 
Init  nnder  State  patronage.  Instruction  in  the  ordinary  English  studies  is  given  every 
^reekday  afternoon,  and  singing  is  made  a  prominent  exercise  both  in  the  school  room 
and  at  morning  and  evening  devotions.  At  other  hours  the  work  of  the  house  is  done 
by  the  ^rls  nnder  the  supervision  of  the  ladies  of  the  school,  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
iiig,  and  house  cleaning  being  included.  By  moans  of  the  training  given,  most  of  the 
girls  have  learned  to  Imit  and  sew;  some,  to  run  the  sewing  machine;  one  or  two,  to 
out  and  make  dresses,  and  several  to  be  good  breodmakers.  The  whole  number 
received  during  1876,  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  was  22;  placed  in  families  dur* 
ing  that  year,  15;  intlentured,  5;  remaining  in  the  institution  in  January,  1877,  32.-- 
(Keport  of  superintendent,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE   ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Educational  Association  was  held  at  Lewi»> 
ton  I>ecember  26-28, 1877.  After  on  address  of  welcome  bv  Mayor  Russell  and  a  reply 
to  it  by  President  A-  E.  Chase,  of  Portland,  the  lecture  of  the  evening  was  given  oy 
Bev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Sprin&;ficld,  Mass.,  who  took  for  his  theme  ''The  parents  and  the 
schools."  The  opening  address  on  the  second  day  was  a  discussion  by  Prof.  Charles  O. 
Thompson,  of  the  Worcester  Free  Institute,  Mass.,  on  ^*  A  place  in  education  for  the 
industrial  arts."  ''The  place  and  work  of  academics  in  the  school  system"  was  the 
subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burr,  of  Hallowell.  A.  H.  Kelley,  of  Belfast, 
read  a  pa^r  on  the  "  Examination  of  teachers,"  in  which  he  urged  the  importance)  of 
detemuDing  the  fitness  of  teachers  by  a  careful  examination,  conducted  by  competent 
persons  outeido  of  school  committees ;  for  this  purpose  he  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  board  of  three  examiners  for  each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
State  superintendent  to  be  ex  officio  a  member.  Such  board  should  annually  examine 
candidates  for  teachers  and  give  certificates  of  three  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and 
high,  to  be  good  in  the  State  for  two  years  unless  revoked ;  permanent  certificates  to 
be  granted  at  the  end  of  two  years.  Superintendent  Corthell  advocated  the  system  of 
examination  proposed  and  showed  th^  necessity  of  it  in  order  to  secure  the  best 
teachers. 

In  the  afternoon  the  convention  was  divided  into  three  sections,  primary,  grammar, 
and  high  school,  the  primary  being  the  most  largely  attended.  It  was  opened  with  an 
essay  by  Mrs.  C.  C.  Rounds,  on  "  Arithmetic,"  following  which  was  a  teaching  exercise 
by  Miss  Spraguo,  of  the  Lewiston  Training  School,  and  a  pai>er  on  "  Form  in  the  pri- 
mary schools,"  by  Miss  Jennie  Hayden,  of  Farmington.  In  the  ^ammar  school  section 
a  paper  on  "  School  discipline"  was  read  by  A.  St.  Clair,  of  Calais :  one  on  "  Arithmetic 
in  grammar  schools,"  by  G.  A.  Robertson,  of  Augusta,  and  one  on  the  "  Distinctive  work 
of  grammar  schools,"  by  Mr.  Robbins,  of  Saccarappa.  In  the  high  school  section, 
papers  were  presented  by  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Machias,  on  "  Classics  and  English,"  and  by 
Mr.  Thurlow,  of  Freeport,  on  "Latin  in  the  schools." 

Before  the  general  association  a  lecture  was  given  by  Homer  B.  Sprague,  of  the  Girls' 
High  School,  in  Boston,  on  "  Shakespeare's  youth."  Papers  were  read  by  Professor 
Whittaker,  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  "Workshops  in  industrial 
education;"  by  Professor  Chase,  of  Bates  College,  on  "English  literature;"  by  Pro- 
fessor Carmichael,  of  Bowdoin  College,  on  "Science  in  the  school;"  and  by  Rev. Dr. 
Allen,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College,  on  "Education  for  farmers."  Able- 
and  interesting  discussious  followed  many  of  the  papers.  That  on  the  two  pajiers  refer- 
ring to  industrial  education  was  participated  in  oy  Principal  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  the 
Western  State  Normal  School,  Farmington,  and  Professors  Femald  and  Pike,  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  Orono.  All  these  recognized  the  need  of  further  industrial 
training,  and  differed  only  as  to  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  want. — (New-England 
Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

BOX.  WARREN  JOHNSON. 

This  gentleman,  whose  name  and  work  have  been  often  referred  to  in  our  educa- 
tional reports,  dicKi  at  Newton,  Mass.,  April  28,  1877.  A  native  of  Kennebec  County, 
in  a  little  town  of  which  he  was  bom  December  24,  1830,  he  received  his  preliminary 
education  in  the  school  of  his  birthplace,  fitted  for  college  at  Farmington  Academy 
near  by,  entered  Bowdoin  in  1850,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1854.  He 
then  served  first  as  principal  of  Foxcroft  Academy,  and  afterward  as  tutor  at  Bow- 
doin till  1857,  when  no  founded  the  Franklin  School  for  Boys  at  Topsham,  where  he 
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remained  for  11  years.  An  active  anperintendent  was  then  wanted  for  the  pnhlio 
schools  of  the  State,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  having  made  himself  a  name  as  an  enersetio  and 
efiQcient  educator,  was  Appointed  to  the  place  by  Qovemor  Chamberlain  in  1868.  He 
save  such  sati^action  to  those  in  power  as  to  receive  two  successive  reappointments 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  serving  continuoady  till  .1876,  when,  as  he  was  engaged  in 
arranging  the  State  edncational  exhibit  in  the  Centennial  Exhibition  at  Philiuielphiay 
he  was  offered  the  easier  and  better  rewarded  place  of  city  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Newton,  Mass.  As  his  third  State  term  was  nearly  out  ho  accepted  the  position^ 
and  entered  on  its  duties  in  September  of  that  year,  infusing  his  own  active  life  into 
the  city  system.  A  disease  which  he  had  unconsciously  contracted  at  Philadelphia 
prostrated  his  strength  and  carried  him  off. 

In  Maine  he  left  his  mark  decidedly  in  several  directions :  first,  b^  the  institution 
of  a  mill  tax  on  property  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  from  which  has  come  an 
addition  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  the  annual  school 
fund ;  next,  by  making  the  State  aid  to  towns  depend  on  proof  of  their  having  faith- 
fully used  the  school  moneys;  third,  by  securing  the  tron^ormation  of  most  of  the  old 
pay  academics  into  free  high  school,  bringing  training  for  college  within  roach  of  all 
the  youth ;  fourth,  by  having  a  compulsory  school  law  enacted ;  and,  finally,  bv  steady 
and  persistent  efforts,  to  secure  town  instead  of  district  school  systems,  with  free  text 
books  loaned  to  pupils  by  the  towns.  The  first  four  of  these  were  accomplished  facta 
before  his  death  and  the  last  two  had  made  a  progress  towards  accomplishment  such 
as  only  the  most  poraevering  earnestness  could  have  secured.  Maine  has  good  reason 
to  remember  Warren  Johnson  with  gratitude. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
[Tenn,  187S-1880.J> 

Hod.  'Wtlluu  J.  Corthkll,  State  iuperintendent  cf  eamnum  tekooU,  Augvita. 

—     -  -  -^ —       

>  Mr.  Corthell  having  been  appointed  in  the  autumn  of  1P76  in  place  of  Mr.  Johnson,  whose  laat  3 
yean'  term  had  still  some  moatns  to  run,  it  is  takes  for  granted  that,  making  allowance  for  this  on- 
expired  time,  hit  term  extends  to  the  spring  of  1880. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-'76. 

1876-^77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POFITI.A'nOK  AND  ATT£XDANGB. 

Yoath  of  school  age  (5-20),  census  of 

1870.  a 
Kuinber  of  dliferent  pnpils  in  public 

schools. 

Highest  enrolment  in  one  teim 

Average  doily  attendance 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  nnmber  of  snch  schools..  •• .... 

276,120 

146, 198 

115,934 
73,009 

1,872 
320 
182 

2,850 
|41  65 

$1,633,490 
1,623,349 

276,120 

150,276 

120,286 
75,726 

1,956 
340 

184 

2,906 
$41  95 

$1, 637, 583 
1,637,583 

4,078 

4,352 
2,657 

84 

20 

2 

56 
$0  30 

$4,093 
4,234 

Number  for  colored  pnpils  d.  .....•.••.. 

Average  term  of  schools  in  days 

TEAOilEUfl  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  nnblic schools ............ 

Average  montlily  pay  of  these 

INCOME  A3n>  EXPENDimtE. 

AVhoie  receipts  for  pnblic  schools 

"Whole  expenditure  for  the  same 

• 

a  There  is  do  provision  for  a  State  school  ccnsas,  and  therefore  the  Uoitod  States  oensas  for  each 
■DCCcsslTe  decennial  period  has  to  bo  depended  on. 

h  The  school  law  prorides  for  colored  schools  in  each  election  district,  to  he  tree  to  all  colored  jronth 
between  6  and  90  years  of  aee  and  to  be  kept  open  as  long  as  the  other  public  schools  of  the  ooonty, 
^orided  the  average  attondanoe  be  not  less  than  15  scholars. 

(Reports  of  the  pnblic  schools  of  Maryland  for  the  two  years  indicated,  by  Hon.  M. 
A.  Newell,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Edncational  matters  affecting  the  State,  with  the  general  care  and  Rnpcrrision  of 
Xmblic  instruction,  are  intnistcd  to  a  State  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor 
and  4  county  school  olhcers  appointed  by  him  with  the  approval  of  the  senate,  the 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  being  also,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  board,  the 
executive  officer  of  the  board,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

LOCAL. 

Edncational  matters  affecting  a  county  are  under  the  control  of  a  hoard  of  county 
Bchool  oommis9ioner8f  composed  of  3  persons  appoiute<l  by  the  Jud^  of  the  circuit 
courts  in  counties  having  not  more  than  100  schools ;  in  counties  with  more  than  100 
schools,  of  5  x>ersons  so  appointed.  Their  term  of  service  is  2  years.  In  the  January 
following  their  appointment  thejr  elect  a  person  not  a  member  of  the  board  to  serve 
OS  secretary,  treasurer,  and  examiner,  and  he  becomes  substantially  the  county  super- 
intendent 01  schools. 

Educational  matters  affecting  a  school  district  are  under  the  supervision  of  a  hoard 
of  district  school  trustees  composed  of  3  persons  appointed  annually  in  May  by  the  county 
school  commissioners. 

All  public  school  property  in  each  county  is  vested  in  the  board  of  county  school 
commissioners.  The  care  oi  individual  schools  under  them  belongs  to  the  boards  of 
district  trustees.    The  former  build,  repair,  and  furnish  school-houses,  fix  the  salaries 
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of  tf^chm^  pnn luu«  »a«i  di«iT{^T:t«  rer:  bf:i:ksw  Kiti  SAke  mi'ihaT  report  to  the  8tata 
tx/AT'L  Th>>-  truree^i  If»k  ifccr  the  >r*^iieral  ci:riilir:*:ii  of  tk**ir  own  bcildingsv  ovenoe 
re|>ain.  ei^jr-Mse  z^^ythitn  §ii>j«:ct  ro  &p7irvjLl  bj  the  oo^mty  board,  and  exerciae  a  i^en* 
eral  diip*^r^'L»ion  over  ihe  schiooL  or  xbL,ol:i  of  chcir  «lis:ziic£k — ^S±ool  law  of  ISH  as 
azuexLcLfrd  in  l^ff-L;  

FT.FVrvrASY  EssTKrcnox. 

GITZSJX  CDjrz>iTXO!r. 

Th«  report  of  th«  Scafe  boonl  repr^flen»  the  cosditioii  of  fhe  school  srslnii  as  eaitU^ 

faeiorv  upon  th«  wliole,  except  in  iwo  cokhtk;* — one  on  the  bay.  the  other  in  tho 
Eonrimins.  Th*  trocMe  in  tLe  former  La*  been  oartsed  by  the  inability  of  the  coanty 
6chi>il  b«:>arfl  to  coUo.-t  the  S4:hc4>l  tAX  a^d  in  ihe  latter  hdd  come  from  the  diflieolty 
of  It-vyin^  a  ftiificieiit  tax  in  a  p*?or  and  ?parse!y  settled  region. 

Th».';:riienil  ^tarUTics  ^-hi-^w  a  fair  iz^jrea^  of  ilhi.v4»  tat^eht.  of  pupils  m  atteodancey 
of  t»:ar-hen»  *-inplt»Ti:iL  and  r-f  the  a  vera;!'*  Iminh  of  term.  Those  of  the  coanty  schoola. 
exoIorliDj!^  Baltimore  City,  shnir  like  evfiienced  of  imptoTement.  there  being  reportM 
74  more  .schr^iU.  2j2t«)  ciore  pcpila  e:iri>lIeiL  and  317  more  in  daily  attendance.  There 
appear!*.  in«Ie«Hl.  a  ileerease  of  ^17.137  in  expeEditnre  for  schi.iol  purposes  in  the  coan- 
tii-s.  Ijnt  this  rlecnra^e  was  in  the  itexns  of  bo«>ks  porvha^eil.  interest  and  indebtedneos 
pai'l.  and  Iuu^^el1aneon9  expenses :  while,  in  the  irap*?rtant  ones  of  sapervision,  leach- 
en'  luilariesy  bnilding,  repairing,  and  fiimi.-»h:ng  school-houses,  there  was  a  decided 
increooe. 

8CHiX>L3  FOR  COLORED  CHILDRZ3C 

In  1t75-'76  there  were  in  the  390  schools  ft>r  this  race  403  teachers,  with  2S,88S 
cnnillM  pnpiK  of  whom  r.51'2  were  on  an  avera^^e  in  daily  atten«ku]ce.^  lu  1^6--'77 
tho  'r^i  schociU  had  increosefl  to  34^>.  the  numUrr  of  teochm  to  42ii,  the  enrolmcDt  of 
diifr-ront  pupibt  to  24,03}^  and  the  avt^ra^  auendance  to  1^432.^  The  expenditure  on 
tfat-M;  nchiw)ls.  too.  went  np  fmm  ;^U^/^o  in  1^70  4o  ;^133,4l]6  in  lc77. — (Bepoit  of 
State  board  and  of  Baltimore  City,  l?7t>  and  1t77.) 

SUGGESTED  I3iPBOTEXENT& 

In  onler  to  improve  the  educational  condition  of  the  State  and  to  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  it.  the  State  board  n-news  recommendations  previonsly  made,  of 
which  the  following  arc  worthy  of  considfraticm  in  other  States  tnau  Maryland:  (1) 
That  provision  be  made  for  taking  a  census  of  the  school  population  every  two  years, 
that  it  may  be  known  who  ought  to  attend  school ;  (2)  that  arrancements  be  made 
for  ascertaining  at  the  same  time  the  names,  ages,  and  addresses  of  all  deaf-mutes  and 
blind  within  the  State ;  (3)  that  heads  of  schools,  colleges,  and  seminaries  not  con- 
liocted  with  the  State  system  be  requinMl  to  reTK»rt  annually  to  the  State  board  the 
number  of  pupils  in  such  institutions ;  (4)  that  the  same  bi*  required  of  the  managers 
of  or)dian  asylums  and  other  benevolent  educrational  institutions ;  (5)  that  provision 
lie  made  for  connecting  incorporated  academies  with  the  State  system,  somewhat  as 
has  boon  done  most  successfully  in  Maine. — (Bei>ort.) 

RESULTS  FOR  SCHOOL  MOXEY8  SPENT. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  requiring  the  best  possible  results  ftom 
the  least  possible  exi>enditiire,  Superintendent  Xcwcll  occupies  much  of  his  report  with 
a  f lincuHHiim  of  what  he  thinks  the  e<lucational  question  of  the  hour,  **  Do  the  people 
of  Maryland  get  the  best  possible  return  for  the  money  thev  have  put  into  the  puulio 
Bchmil  system  f '  First  showing  that  Maryland  gets  her  children  taught  more  cheaply 
than  12  other  States  he  names  and  one-half  more  cheaply  than  she  could  have  them 
taught  b^  ]>rivate  agencies,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  this  being  the  ease,  the  question 
resfdvfw  itself  into  another :  "  Have  we  in  every  public  school  the  best  teacher  that 
our  money  will  enable  us  to  procure  f^'  Discussing  this,  he  reaches  the  following  eon- 
clusion :  '*  Tho  schools  are  not  rendering  tho  best  possible  return  for  the  money 
exi)(?nded  on  them,  lieeause  the  teachers  arc  not,  in  all  coses,  the  best  that  the  money 
will  command ;  and  the  teachers  aie  not  the  best  the  money  will  command,  because 
the  examiners  who  license  them,  tho  trustees  who  appoint  tiiom,  and  the  boards  that 
eonfirm  them  do  not  feel  authorized  or  compelled  by  public  sentiment  to  make  any 
higher  demands  upon  the  teachers."  Such  a  rectiflcation  of  publio  sentiment  as  will 
make  it  demand  the  l>est  teachers  that  con  possibly  be  hod  is  of  ooune  the  remedy  fokr 
this. — (State  report,  1877.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Throe  of  these  schools  for  the  little  on^s,  all  in  Baltimore,  report  a  total  of  8  teachers 
with  33  pupils  "  between  3  and  8"  or  4-7  years  of  ago,  the  children  being  under  training  3 
hours  a  day  in  one  school  and  4  in  the  other  two.  The  Patterson  Park  Kindergarten, 
removed  from  New  Brunswick,  Now  Jersey,  reports  5  teachers  to  8  pupils,  one  of  these 

*  1  ■! 

>  TbflM  nambea  do  not  inolodo  ths  ere&ing  Mhuals  for  oolorsd  youth  in  Bsltimors. 
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teachers  a  German,  tbrongh  whose  aid  German  as  well  as  English  enters  into  the  in- 
Btraction.  In  all  the  three  the  full  Kindergarten  apparatus  is  said  to  be  nossossed  and 
all  Frobel's  gifts  and  occupations  to  bo  kept  in  exercise  with  evident  quickening  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  children,  while  study  is  made  a  pleasure  and  the  progress  in  it  easy 
and  symmetricaL 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

BALTIMORE. 

Officers, — ^The  mayor  and  city  council,  according  to  law,  delegate  their  supervisory 
powers  and  control  of  the  school  system  to  a  boanl  of  school  commissioners  of  20  mem- 
ucrs,  one  from  each  ward,  appointed  for  terms  of  4  years  in  each  case,  with  change  of 
oDe-fonrth  of  them  yearly.  The  board  appoints  a  superintendent  and  assistant  super- 
intendent for  terms  of  4  years. 

SUUUUce, — ^£stimat«d  present  poptilation^  350,000;  youth  of  school  age  (enumeration 
of  1870),  77,737 ;  enrolled  in  public  schools,  45,042 ;  average  attendance,  27,779 ;  toach- 
ez»,  764 ;  expenditures  for  whites,  8734,549 ;  for  colored,  $59,254 ;  total,  (793,803,  in- 
cluding ex^nditure  for  new  buildings  and  repairs  and  covering  14  months,  through  a 
change  which  makes  the  school  year  correspond  with  the  calendar  year. 

A€&itional  particulars. — ^Tho  school  syst<)m  includes  12  day  schools  and  4  evening 
schools  for  colored  pupils,  with  the  following  for  whites :  3  evening  schools,  5  English- 
German,  62  primary.  42  grammar,  2  high  schools  for  girls,  and  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, which  serves  uoth  as  a  high  school  for  boys  and  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
Jonns  Hopkins  University,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  The  course  of  the  college  has  been 
extended  to  5  years,  though  there  is  also  provision  for  a  1  year's  course,  embracing 
only  English  grammar,  commercial  arithmetic,  book-keeping  and  business  correspond- 
ence, history  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  physics,  and  drawing.  In  both  the 
liigh  schools  for  girls  and  in  the  college  there  are  full  corps  of  instructors,  and  good 
-work  seems  to  be  done.  In  grades  below  these  drawing  and  music  receive  a  fair 
amount  of  attention,  the  former  having  20  minutes  daily  devoted  to  it  and  the  latter 
15  minutes.  The  old  mode  of  teaching  reading  letter  by  letter  through  the  alphabet 
is  being  abandoned  for  the  new,  which  teaches  from  the  beginning  simple  words  with 
clearly  defined  meanings,  and  thus  carries  the  pupils  quickly  into  the  reading  of  easy 
sentences  composed  wholly  of  such  words.  Beyond  this  the  reading  book  is  through- 
oat  coming  to  be  used  as  a  spelling  book  also,  with  great  care  as  to  perfect  articula- 
t^ion  and  also  as  to  correct  use  of  words  in  ordinary  speech.  Arithmetic,  too.  is  being 
t-anght  less  by  rote  and  more  through  well  arrangccl  exercises  in  both  mental  calcula- 
tion and  practical  operations. — (City  report  for  iy77.) 

.  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  Normal  School  closed  its  twelfth  annual  session  in  June,  1877,  having  had 
220  students  on  the  roll  during  the  year,  of  whom  197  were  women  and  23  men.  Of 
theBe,  158  were  present  at  the  close  of  the  school,  3C  were  graduated,  and  96  returned 
to  school  in  September.  Twenty-two  of  the  graduating  class  engaged  in  teaching,  4 
in  the  city  ana  18  in  the  counties.  The  annual  appropriation  to  the  school  is  110,500. 
It  is  essentially  a  free  school,  being  required  to  supply  tuition  and  books  to  200  pupils 
free  of  charge;  yet  it  has  authority  to  receive  one  pay  student  for  every  two  free  stu- 
dents. This  authority,  however,  has  been  little  exercised,  for  three  years  once  passed 
-without  there  being  a  single  pay  student  in  the  school,  and  in  the  twelve  yearo  of  its 
existence  there  have  been  only  39, 11  of  these  in  the  last  year. — (Report  of  the  princi- 
pal in  State  report  for  1876-^77.) 

NORMAL  CLASS  FOR  COLORED  STLT)EXTS. 

In  connection  with  the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  Baltimore  (Methodist  Epis* 
copal),  there  has  been  for  some  years  a  nonual  dopartineut,  in  which  for  the  last  year 
there  were  30  students,  of  whom  3  graduated,  2  of  the  3  engaging  in  teaching.  In  all, 
^  'penoxM  educated  here  are  said  to  have  served  as  teachers.  The  full  course  of  tlie 
school,  which  is  mainly  for  the  training  of  colored  preachers,  covers  6  years.  How 
mnch  of  this  time  is  devoted  to  studies  meant  to  jircpare  for  teaching  does  not  appear. — 
(Retom  from  priucipaL) 

CITY  NORMAL  CLASS. 

A  normal  class  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools  and  the  improve- 
ment of  such  teachers  as  need  further  training  for  thoir  work  is  held  on  Saturdays  in 
Baltimore  during  the  annual  session  of  the  schools.  It  numl>ered  during  the  year  234 
^  pnpils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  138,  imder  5  teachers,  and  is  said  to  be  a  useful 
and  valuable  auxiliary  to  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.— (School  report  of  Bal- 
timore, 1877.) 

7B 
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teachers'  institutes. 

The  school  law  reqnires  that  a  teachers'  iDstltato  of  5  days'  daratioDy  with  the  ohar- 
acter  of  a  temporary  normal  school,  shall  be  held  in  each  connty  ouce  a  year,  proaided 
over,  if  possible,  by  the  priucipal  or  ouo  of  the  professors  of  the  State  formal  School, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  county  examiner  and  of  any  member  of  the  board  of  coiinty 
school  commissioners  who  muy  chmise  to  attend.  The  State  report  says  that  12  sucn 
institutes  were  held  during  the  year,  at  11  of  which  the  principal  of  the  normal  'school 
was  present.  It  in  also  stated  that  these  institutes  were  more  largely  attended  than 
ever  before,  the  exercises  more  practical  and  interesting,  and  the  good  reaolta  moro 
obvious. — (Report.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

The  Maryland  School  Journal,  temporarily  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1877  in  con- 
sequence o^  the  death  of  the  assistant  editor,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Teachers'  Abbo- 
elation,  in  September  of  that  year  resumed  its  very  valuable  work  of  aiding  the 
teachers  of  the  State  by  the  publication  of  articles  on  all  topics  relatinflr  to  school 
management  and  instruction.  Its  editors  are  the  State  superintendent  and  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Baltimore  City  Teachers'  Association. 

SECONDARY  DESTRUCTION. 

PUBUC   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  Baltimore  City  College,  which  serves  as  both  high  school  and  college  for  the 
city  boys,  there  were  Oii  different  pupils  in  1876-^77 ;  in  the  2  high  schools  for  pxlB^  994. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  3  was  d83 ;  teachers  and  professors  in  the  college,  14 ; 
instructors  in  the  female  high  schools,  23.  In  the  counties  there  are  18  other  achoohi 
popularly  known  as  high  schools,  and  doubtless  doing  considerable  high  school  work, 
out  differing  in  their  standards,  from  the  want  of  any  fixed  course  of  studies  for  this 
grade  of  schools. 

Then,  "  above  the  sixth  grade"  in  the  public  schools  of  the  counties,  there  were  1,948 
pupils  engaged  in  1876-^77  in  such  studies  as  book-keeping,  algebra,  natural  philoso- 
phy, drawing,  geometry,  physiology,  and  Latin,  many  of  tJhese  doubtless  approximat- 
ing to  a  fair  nigh  school  standard,  though  many,  too,  might  fall  below  it.  This  olaaa 
•f  students,  Superintendent  Newell  says,  is  largely  composed  of  voaths  who,  employe<l 
during  the  warm  months,  enter  the  schools  in  winter,  usually  &r  a  10  weeks'  term. — 
(State  report,  city  report,  and  letter  from  Mr.  NewelL) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  x>rivate  academic  schools,  and  schools  for  prepar- 
ing students  for  college,  see  Tables  lY,  VI,  YII,  and  IX  or  the  appendix,  iod  the 
summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  DESTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Seven  institutions  for  superior  instruction  report  statistics  for  1877.  JjovoIa  College 
does  not  report  the  number  of  its  collegiate  students.  Westminster  CoUege,  appar- 
ently the  only  one  in  the  State  open  to  both  sexes,  numbers  among  its  cellmate  stu- 
dents 26  young  women.  The  courses  of  instruction  in  all  these  colleges  api>ear  to  be 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Johns  Hopkins  University  receives  three  classes  of  students,  namely,  graduate  students, 
undergraduates  who  desire  a  collegiate  training,  and  those  who,  without  reference  to 
graduation,  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opxM>rtunities  afforded  by  the  laboratories 
of  chemistiy,  physics,  and  biology,  or  who  wish  to  attend  particular  courses  of  lectures 
in  other  branches. 

The  examination  for  matriculation  as  collegiate  students  is  put  at  a  high  standard. 
After  passing  this,  students  are  free  to  select,  under  the  guidance  of  the  faculty,  saoli 
a  combination  of  studies  as  they  may  prefer.  Seven  scnedules,  adapted  to  different 
intellectual  aptitudes  and  intended  to  fit  students  for  beginning  the  study  of  the  vari- 
ous learned  professions,  are  suggested,  and  no  one  will  receive  the  degree  of  B.  a.  until 
ho  has  become  proficient  in  languages  or  mathematics  and  in  one  or  more  branches  of 
natural  science.  Tlie  time  requisite  for  obtaining  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  after 
matriculation  will  differ  with  different  individuals.  One  year's  residence  will  always 
lie  required ;  commonly,  3  years  will  be  requisite,  and  those  who,  by  lack  of  health  or 
funds,  are  compelled  to  take  a  longer  time,  will  not  lose  their  standing,  as  the  4  years' 
classes  usual  in  American  colleges  are  not  established  here.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  come  to  the  university  with  attainments  in  advance  of  the  requirements  for 
matriculation  are  credited  therefor. — (Register  for  1877.) 
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St,  John*8  College,  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  the  State,  ronorts  an  increasing  number  of 
collegiate  students  and  a  corresponding  decrease  of  sacli  as  have  to  be  prepared  for 
entzance  on  collegiate  studies.  Having  had  the  advantage  of  an  appropriation  from 
the  State  for  the  past  8  years,  now  amounting  to  $25,000  annually,  it  has  been  able  to 
train  an  average  of  nearly  ninety  students  a  year  without  charge  for  tuition,  and  since 
1872  fifty  or  more  of  these  without  charge  for  board. 

Besides  St.  John's  College  and  the  Affricultural  College,  four  others — Washington 
College,  the  Western  Maryland  College,  Frederick  College,  and  the  Baltimore  Female 
College — receive  donations  jEix>m  the  State,  ranging  from  $800  to  $3,500  annually. — 
(State  report.) 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOMEN. 

For  the  statisticB  of  such  institutions  of  this  class  as  report  for  1877,  see  Table  Vlil 
of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEimFIC. 

The  Maryland  Affrioultural  College,  at  Colle^  Station,  has  a  4  years'  course  of  study, 
embracing?  departments,  namely:  civil  engineering  and  astronomy;  English  litera- 
ture; mental  science,  and  history;  pure  mathematics;  physics  and  appuod  mathe- 
xnAtics;  agriculture,  architecture,  and  drawing;  chemistry  and  natural  history,  and 
ancient  and  modem  languages.  This  college  receives  from  the  State  an  annual  dona- 
tion of  $S,000  and  from  interest  on  United  States  land  scrip  (7,288,  making  a  yearly 
revenue  of  |13,2^  The  farm  contains  286  acres,  and  the  students  are  encouraged  to 
-work  it  for  pay.  Tuition  is  free  to  all  boys  from  the  State.  The  number  of  students 
iu  regular  courses  was  41;  in  partial  course,  5.  Number  of  instructors,  6. —  (Return 
and  report,  1877.) 

The  Uniied  States  Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  reports  an  attendance  of  360  pupils, 
of  whom  150  were  in  the  first  year  of  their  course,  92  in  the  second,  68  in  the  thirds 
and  50  in  the  fourth.  The  entire  term  of  study  covers  6  years,  the  last  two  being  spent 
at  sea.  There  were  145  applicants  for  admission  examined  in  1877,  of  whom  G2  were 
rejected.  Eight  of  these  were  rejected  on  the  ground  of  physical  disability  and  the 
remoiniuff  54  tor  deficiency  in  literary  qualifications.  The  course  of  study  remains  tho 
same  as  &scribed  in  the  Report  for  1876. — (Return,  1677.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Centenary  Bibliodl  Institute^  Baltimore,  especially  designed  to  prepare  colored 
youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Churcn,  has  a  re^^ular  bibbcal  course  of  ^ 
years,  beyond  the  preparator^r  course  of  6  years  before  noticed,  and  had  in  this  24 
students,  under  5  instructors,  in  1877, — (Return.) 

Mount  St.  Clements  College,  Ilchester,  and  Woodstock  College,  Woodstock,  aim  to  prepare 
students  for  the  Roman  Catholic  ministry,  and  have  respectively  6  and  7  years  in  tneir 
fill!  courses  of  study,  this  including  literary  as  well  as  theological  studies.  The  former 
reports  5  professors  and  33  undergraduate  studente  in  1877;  the  latter,  10  professors 
and  instructorflL  without  specification  of  the  number  of  students.  Mount  St.  Clenxent's- 
liai  s  library  ox  8,511  volumes;  Woodstock,  one  of  18,200. — (Returns.) 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Department  of  Law  of  the  University  of  Maryland  the  course  of  study  covers  Si 
years.  Attendance  of  students  for  1877,  under  3  professors,  60;  graduates,  21.— (Re- 
turn.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Si^ool  of  Medicine  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at  Baltimore,  has  a  2  yeara^ 
course,  and  reports,  for  1877,  an  attendance  of  132  students,  under  10  professors. — (Ro- 
tnm.) 

The  Maryland  College  of  Fharmaof,  Baltimore,  has  a  course  in  materia  medica  and 
botany  and  in  practical  and  analytical  chemistry  in  connection  with  direct  instruction 
in  phajrmacy.  To  graduate,  students  must  have  attended  two  f uU  courses  of  lectures 
ana  one  of  analytical  instruction  in  addition  to  4  years  of  service  as  a  druggist's  ai>- 
prentice. — (Annual  circular.  1877,  and  return.) 

The  Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery  and  Maryland  Dental  College,  Baltimore,  have 
Goorses  of  2  years,  each  embracing  21  weeks  of  lecture  attendance  and  practice.  The 
former  has  also  a  preliminary  course  of  24  weeks.  Number  of  instructors  in  this,  10 ; 
students  for  the  year,  42 ;  graduates.  19  in  1877.  Instructors  in  the  latter,  11 ;  students, 
20;  graduates,  17. — (Returns  and  circulars.) 
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SPECLVL  INSTRUCTION. 

:LrARYLAN*D  EfS'inT'TION'  FOR  THK    KDVCATIOX   OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,   FBEDESICK. 

Then*  were  103  pupils  attouiliii^  thU  school  daring  ISTG-T?,  of  whom  65  were  males 
aud  lis  fomaloH.  Tho  bmiuhos  taiij^ht  an»  the  conmion  English,  natural  philosophy, 
chomlstry.  and  drawing;  the  employments  are  cabinet  making,  shoemaKing,  drc^ 
making,  and  houwnvcuk.  The  library-  uumlH^ra  2,000  volumes.  Special  atteutiou  is 
given  to  v(H.*al  tmining  in  the  cast*  of  those  who  show  any  aptitude  for  acquiring 
.si>eech  or  aln»ady  |H>s8ess  the  iwwer  in  any  degn'e. — (Return  andrcpoi-t  for  1677.) 

MAUYLAXD  INSTITITIDX  Fl>R  TllE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND,  BALTIMORE. 

There  was  an  attendance  here,  in  1877,  of  i>2  pupils,  who  were  instructed  in  music, 
8XM>lling,  arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  philosophy,  physiology,  grammar,  and  rhetoric. 
besides  the  t^mployments  of  bnM>m  and  mat tn^ss  making,  chair  caning,  sewing  by  hand 
and  machine,  fancy  work,  and  knitting.  The  institution  owns  grounds  and  buildings 
valuetl  at  81*H).lXH^  and  live  thousand  dollars*  worth  of  apparatus.  The  library,  which 
nunilK^rs  150  voliunes,  receivinl  an  addition  of  :^  during  tlie  year. — (Return  and  report, 
1{?77.) 

INSTITUTION  FOR  COLORED  BLIND  AND  DEAF-MUTES. 

This  institution  was  organized  by  the  legislature  in  1872  as  an  exxieriment,  but  it  has 
RU«.'cec(U'd  8«>  well  that  it  is  now  n»*ganled  as  a  part  of  the  system  of  public  cdncation. 
Enough  has  been  saved  ftinn  the  yearly  State  appropriation  to  provide  suitable  build- 
ings, which,  with  the  gnmnds,  an>  now  estimated  to  Imj  worth  $1&),000.  The  number  of 
blind  pupils  for  l!fl7  was  14 ;  deaf-mutes,  17.  The  common  Enslish  branches  are  tan^ht, 
also  shoemakiug,  bi'oom  making,  and  tailoring. — (Return  and  report  of  the  institution, 

TIIE  M'DONOtlll  INSTITL'TE,  OWINGS'  MILLS. 

This  is  a  farm  scluxd  meant  to  train  poor  boys  of  respectable  parentage  at  once  in 
healthful  physical  occupation  in  farm  and  garden,  and  in  the  elements  of  a  good  Eng- 
lish education,  with  84)mo  instniction  in  modem  languages.  Boys  from  10  to  14  years 
of  age  are  nnieiveti  and  retaini^l  under  instruction  till  they  are  16.  Through  the  in- 
creasing favor  in  which  it  is  held  in  the  community,  *a  steadUy  improving  class  of  boys 
is  brought  under  its  intluence,  and  the  standard  oi  the  instruction  given  is  rising  pro- 
portionately.   Statistics  for  1877  may  be  found  in  Table  VI  of  the  api)endix« 

MARYLAND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  ORANGE  GROMS  STATION. 

The  girls  committed  to  this  institution  are  taught  elementary  English,  French,  and 
music,  with  "every  item  of  domestic  work,"  plain  and  fancy  neeillework,  culture  of 
flowers  and  of  grapes,  packing  and  canning  or  fruit,  and  dress  making.  Teachers,  be- 
sides the  superintendent,  3 ;  pupils  entered  during  the  year,  47 ;  remaining  at  the  close, 
25.— (Return  for  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONATENTIONS. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eleventh  annual  session  was  held  in  the  town  hall  at  Easton,  July  10, 11,  and 
12,  the  morning  session  of  the  10th  being  occupied  with  the  usual  preliminary  cxerciaes 
and  addresses,  appointment  of  comiuittees,  and  report  of  the  executive  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice  I'resident  J.  F.  Arthur. 

At  the  evening  session.  Professor  Leakin  addressed  the  audience  on  ^'Reli^on  in  the 
school,''  and  Rev.  Mr.  I.ewis,  of  Baltimore,  spoke  on  ''The  relations  of  minister  and 
teacher,  the  pulpit  and  the  school  room." 

At  the  opening  on  the  second  day,  the  president  of  the  association.  Dr.  James  L.  Bryan, 
of  Cambridge,  appeared  and  delivered  his  address.  A  paper  on  *'  The  true  end  of  t<Mich- 
ing  "  was  then  read  by  Miss  Corinne  Noble,  of  Fedoralsuurg.  Reports  of  committees  on 
reforms  and  improvements,  index  books,  and  methods  of  instruction  having  been  made, 
Rev.  A.  G.  Harley  delivered  an  address  on  the  Latin  langna":e,  urging  on  the  teachers 
the  importance  of  this  study.  At  a  subsequent  session.  Professor  Roche  spoke  of 
''  University  reforms,  or  specimen  frauds  perpetrated  in  scholastic  institutions  for  the 
last  three  thousand  years."  Miss  Fanny  Delaney  read  a  pai>er  on  ''The  science  of 
teaching,"  which  was  received  with  great  applause.  Professor  George  Jacksim',  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Greek,  made  his  rei>ort  on  that  subject,  as  also,  in  the  even- 
ing, did  a  committee  which  had  been  api)oiiited  to  urge  on  State  SniK^riutendent  XewcU 
the  continuance  of  the  Maryland  School  Journal,  threatened  with  susoeusion.  Follow- 
ing this  last  report  came  a  paper  on  '*  The  childix'u  at  home,"  by  Miss  Maria  L.  Sauford, 
of  Swarthmore  College,  Pa.,  which  excited  great  interest. 

On  the  third  day.  Professor  H.  C.  Cnshing,  of  the  Western  Maryland  College,  read  a 
paper  on  "The  true  ixwition  of  the  teacher,"  aud  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Wilmiu^on,  Del., 
addressed  the  association  on  "The  importance  of  Latin  aud  Greek  as  studies."    Dia- 
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cnsaions  followed  on  thoroiigli  tcacIuDg  of  primary  studies  and  on  tho  value  of  the  study 
of  tho  classifs. 

Officers  were  then  elected  for  the  ensuing  year,  John  F.  Arthur,  es^.,  of  Baltimore, 
being  chosen  president;  and  committees  were  appointed  on  executive  business,  on 
defence,  on  discipline,  on  school  exhibitions  and  examinations,  on  text  books,  on  teach- 
ers' institutes^  on  reforms  and  impi-ovements  in  text  books  and  methods  of  instruction 
in  high  and  fovr  English,  on  Greek,  on  mathematics,  on  modem  languages,  on  natural 
science,  on  moral  science,  on  histor^^,  on  geography,  on  arithmetic,  and  on  reading  and 
elocution.  Baltimore  havuig  been  selected  as  tne  place  for  the  meeting  in  July,  1^8, 
tho  association  then  adjourned. — (Mar^'land  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

STATE  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  commissioners  was  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  Bal- 
timore^ on  November  27  and  28, 1877.  The  president  of  the  association.  Rev.  Samuel 
Cornelius,  of  Calvert  County,  bein^  i)revented  by  sickness  from  attending,  tho  meeting 
-waa  called  to  order  by  F.  S.  Evenst,  of  Cecil  County,  second  vice  president,  and  all 
the  counties  save  four  were  found  to  be  renresented,  JDr.  James  M.  Gamett,  president 
of  St.  John's  College,  appearing  also  for  that  institution,  and  Superintendent  Newell 
for  the  State  Normal  School.  E.  F.  Perkins,  lirst  vice  president,  having  anived,  he 
took  tho  chair,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
committee  reports  and  to  reamng  a  summary  of  tho  reports  of  the  several  county 
achool  boards  to  the  State  board,  which  had  been  furnished  by  the  secretary. 

A  committee  of  three,  the  acting  president  being  one,  was  then  appointed  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  action  of  the  otat«  comptroUer  in  refusing  to  make  full  payment 
of  the  State  tree  school  fund,  because  of  tho  failure  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Kailroad 
Company  to  pay  the  State  the  proportion  of  its  eaminj^  required  by  law.  This  com- 
mittee the  next  day  reporte<l  a  resolution  declaring  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  asso- 
ciation that  the  legislature  should  provide  for  the  annual  payment  of  the  fund  and  of 
arrearages  due  to  it  from  any  unappropriated  money  in  the  State  treasury.  This  wa« 
adopted  .xind  another  comnuttee  of  tliree  appointed  to  present  to  the  general  assembly 
'^e  views  of  the  association  on  this  subject. 

The  remainder  of  the  session  was  occupied  with  the  discussion  of  a  series  of  propo- 
sitions reported  by  the  committee  on  business,  all  which  were  adopted.  Of  these  the 
more  important  were,  substantially,  as  follows:  (1)  The  public  school  system  of  the 
State,  as  at  present  organized,  is  well  adapted  to  the  education  of  the  young  of  all 
classes  and  conditions  and  is  entitled  to  the  universal  respect  and  sympathy  of  the 
people.  (2)  While  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  system  is  insusceptible  of  improvement, 
any  change  that  is  proposed  should  be  maturelv  considered  and  no  alteration  made 
merely  as  an  experiment.  (3)  The  association  believes  that  the  interests  of  public 
inatruction  would  bo  promoted  by  the  appointment  of  separate  officers  to  discharge  the 
dnties  of  principal  of  the  State  iformal  School  and  executive  officer  of  the  State  oonrd 
of  education.  (4,  5)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  State  comptroller  has  failed  to  dis- 
tribute to  the  several  counties,  on  the  days  appointed  by  law,  all  the  State  school  tax 
collected  up  to  those  dates,  the  association  respectfully  suggests  to  the  legislature  the 
propriety  of  instructing  the  comptroUer  to  keep  the  State  school  tax  and  the  income 
from  the  free  school  fund  separate  from  all  other  moneys  in  the  treasury  and  to  deposit 
the  same  in  bank  to  the  credit  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland.  If  a  judicial  con- 
struction of  the  law  should  justify  the  action  of  the  comptroller,  the  association  prays 
the  legislature  to  amend  the  law  and  make  the  school  tax  payable  to  the  school  boanls 
in  full  as  collected  up  to  the  days  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  it.  (6)  The  OAsocia- 
tiou  views  with  favor  tho  progress  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  anplyiug  the  aca- 
demic fund  of  every  county  to  the  support  of  county  high  schools,  under  the  control  of 
the  boards  of  county  school  commissioners.  (7)  The  association  recognizes,  in  the  con- 
dition of  secondary  education  in  the  State — i.  e..  the  schools,  academies,  and  other 
jnatitutions  of  learning  above  the  district  school  and  below  the  college — a  subject 
requiring  the  intervention  of  the  legislature ;  and  yet  sees  so  many  local  and  personal 
interests  to  be  ac^usted  and  hannonized  in  this  connection  as  to  make  it  doubtful 
whether  the  queations  arising  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  at  any  single  session  of 
that  Ijody.  It  therefore  recommends  that  the  legisJature  appoint  a  commiswion  to  ex- 
amuie  the  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  report,  ny  bill  or  otherwise,  to  the  next  gen- 
eral assembly,  ^d^  Apart  from  the  above  suggestions,  the  association  is  not  prepared 
to  advise  the  legislature  to  make  any.change  in  the  school  law,  and  especially  depre- 
cates any  departure  from  the  present  mode  of  appointing  the  school  commissioners  by 
the  Judges  of  the  circuit  court-s.  (9)  The  association,  believing  that  the  poniianent 
success  of  the  school  system  depends  on  having  good  teachers  and  good  school-houHca, 
recommends  the  contiimed  and  i»er8everiDg  use  of  the  means  presented  in  the  8<:hool 
law:  for  the  first,  tho  State  Normal  School,  teachers*  institutes  and  associations:  for 
the  second,  the  building  of  school-houses  only  when  absolutely  neetled,  in  good  Idea- 
tions, of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  supply  of  gocnl  desks,  blackboanls,  and  outhoiLses, 
an  required  by  law.    (10)  No  school-house  can  be  regarded  as  sufficient  which  does  not 
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give  at  least  twelve  feet  of  floor  space  and  one  hnndied  and  ftffcy  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  pupil ;  Btill  more  tliau  this  is  held  to  be  desirable.  (11)  The  association,  disbeliev- 
ing that  any  effective  method  of  artificial  ventilation  applicable  to  small  and  cheap 
houses  has  yet  been  invented,  recommends  that  teachers  and  school  officers  see  to  tho 
changing  of  the  air  of  the  school  room  every  half  hour  by  opening  all  the  doois  aud 
windows  for  a  few  minutes. — (Marj'laud  School  Journal,  December,  lt^7.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.   RICHARD  80MER8  8MITH. 

Professor  Smith  died  suddenly  of  heart  disease  January  23, 1877,  at  the  Naval  Acad* 
emy  at  Annapolis,  where  he  had  been  chief  of  the  department  of  drawing  since  18G7. 
Born  in  Philadelxihia,  Fa.,  in  1814,  he  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in 
1829  and  waa  graduated  in  1834.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  position  in  the  Anny 
and  for  4  years  followed  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  doin^  valuable  service  on  sev- 
eral important  public  works.  In  December,  1840^  he  return^  to  the  Army,  and  in  tho 
following  February  was  attached  to  the  aca<lemical  staff  at  West  Point  as  assistant 
teacher  of  drawing.  In  1846  lie  became  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  and  in  1852 
principal  assistant  professor,  resigning  in  1856.  He  was  then  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  Institute  until  1859,  and  director  of  Cooper  Institute,  New 
York,  until  1861.  The  civil  war  then  breaking  out,  he  was  reappomted  in  the  Army 
with  the  rank  of  nu\jor  of  the  Twelfth  United  States  Infantry,  and  served  as  mustering 
and  disbursing  officer  in  Maryland  and  Wisconsin.  He  commanded  a  brigade  at  the 
battle  of  Chancellorsville,  when  he  received  notice  of  his  election  to  the  presidency  of 
Girard  College,  Philadelphia,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  General  Meade,  then  hia 
corps  commander,  and  ol  Hon.  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  he  accepted  the  posi- 
tion, entered  on  its  duties  May  30,  1863,  and  continued  in  the  discharge  of  them  till 
1867.  Resigning  at  that  time,  to  be  succeeded  by  Dr.  William  H.  Allen,  who  had  been 
his  predecessor  in  the  post,  he  removed  to  Annapolis  1o  superintend  the  department 
pf  drawing  in  the  Naval  Academy,  in  which  he  continued  till  his  death. 

PROF.  JAME8  H.   HACKELTON. 

The  Methodist  of  April  21, 1877,  contained  the  announcement  that  this  gentleman, 
principal  of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  died  there  on  Sunday,  April  15,  1877. 
His  widow  writes  that  he  w&s  bom  in  Bristol,  Maine,  April  7, 1817,  and  that  an  ilbiess 
of  some  years  interrupted  his  early  education.  Recovering  fh)m  this,  he  pursued  an 
tvcademic  course,  entered  Bowdoin  College,  and  was  graduated  in  the  class  of  1844.  He 
then  went  to  Pniladelphia,  where  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but, 
being  attacked  with  a  serious  bronchial  affection,  wont  to  Mississippi,  in  the  hope  that 
a  change  to  a  milder  climate  would  effect  a  cure.  There  he  engaged  in  teaching,  first 
as  instructor  in  natural  science  and  lan^agcs  in  the  Holly  Springs  Female  Institute, 
and  afterward  as  principal  of  tbo  Chalmers  Institute  for  Boys.  His  health  bavins 
much  improved,  he  remained  in  this  position  several  years.  He  was  then  connected 
with  the  La  Grange  Female  Collcffo  for  two  years,  first  as  vice  president  and  after- 
ward as  president  on  the  death  of  liis  friend,  l*rcRi<ient  D.  B.  Johnson,  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated.  Here  he  met  and  mamed  Miss  Maria  W.  Nash,  a  young  lady 
teacher  in  the  college,  and  the  next  year  returned  to  Holly  Springs  to  take  charge  of 
the  Institute  for  Young  Ladies  with  which  he  had  been  formerly  connected.  On  tho 
conclusion  of  the  war,  schools  being  ])n>strate,  he  engaged  for  a  time  in  business  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  but  he  was  won  from  this  again  by  his  old  love  for  teaching,  and  in 
1873  took  charge  of  the  Frederick  Female  Seminary,  where  he  remained  till  his  death 
in  1877. 

Mr.  Hackelton  was  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  highly  esteemed 
for  his  pure  Christian  character  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  his  educational  work ; 
his  labors  in  this  line  extending,  with  two  or  three  interruptions,  over  a  period  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  and  his  success  in  it  being  attested  by  the  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  tlie  pupils  he  had  educated. 

NATHAN  R.   SMITH,   M.  D. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  of  July  4,  1877,  announced  that  this  distinguished  surgeon 
and  medical  practitioner,  bom  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  died  at  Baltimore  on  the  nioniing 
of  June  30,  1877,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age.  In  1825  ho  was  appointed  ^>i-o- 
feasor  of  surgery  and  anatomy  in  the  UniverHity  of  Vermont  and  organized  tho  mefbciil 
school  of  the  institution.  In  1837  he  accept(;d  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Maiyland,  which  he  filled  for  many  years.  Ho  waa 
•  known  as  a  writer  in  various  metlical  journals,  and  published  a  voluminous  work  on  1  he 
Surgical  Anatomy  of  the  Arteries,  which  was  well  received  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe  and  went  through  several  editions. 
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4  Vm  fiflW  Infr^nnfttUrfi  rMp««tin2  hij^h  nchoc^  nee  SeooDflarr  Inatmction.  farther  oo. 

h  'J  liM  ifif/ffiiM  r#ir  mthimt]  purpiinfn  htrr.  nAvtn  f •  only  an  Approximation.  The  amoant  of  IocpI  taxmtloB 
|.i  um  f  i'Mrr tftfl  hf  lb«  iiM:r«tarv  of  tb«  StatA  bfjonl  of  edncatioD,  bot  be  Ktatea  that  all  tho  towna  and 
r  I  lira  lainrd  lb**  |n  |iMr  naplU  ff/  tbHr  wipabtlfn  of  lecal  school  ai(e  which  entitled  them  to  a  ahare  of 
till  KtAlii  t>titiHf\  fund.  I'll'*  prndnnt  tnnii  dririTod  has  M^n  Inclnded.  bar  tho  actual  total  raceiptaaro 
larK"'  than  tiMi  ficur*  hmrn  iclrmi,  ain^o  naoy  towna  and  citiea  exceeded  the  minimum  fixed  by  law. 

(Vwui  rf\mtin  of  Hon.  Jfm«;j)h  \V1iit4)  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson^  secretaries  of 
tint  HtriU  tioiiifl  of  i!flii(;atloii,  tur  tho  two  yean  indicated.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  St(Ue  hoard  of  education — comx>o8cd  of  the  goyemor,  lioutonant  governor,  aud  eight 
other  persons  appointed  bv  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council  — 
liAs  general  oversight  of  the  school  s^steoL  but  with  very  limited  power  beyond  that 
of  receiving  and  publishing  returns  from  tne  school  officers  of  towns,  cities,  and  State 
special  institutions.  Each  appointed  member  holds  office  for  eight  years,  one  retiring 
annually  in  the  order  of  entrance  on  office. 

The  secretary  of  the  hoard,  appointed  by  it  and  retained  during  it«  pleasure,  performs 
most  of  the  executive  work,  aud  lias  substantially  the  character  of  a  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction.  To  aid  him  in  visiting  different  portions  of  the  State 
with  a  view  to  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  stimulating  educational 
interests,  one  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  board. 

A  State  director  of  art  education  has  general  supervision  of  drawing  in  the  public 
schools  of  cities  and  towns  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  and  is  the  sx)ecial  head  of 
the  State  Normal  Art  School. 

LOCAL. 

• 

School  committeea  of  three  or  some  multiple  of  three  have  charge  of  all  local  school 
interests  in  towns  and  cities,  except  in  cases  where  a  district  system  prevails.  In  these 
a  prudential  committee  of  one  person  has  charge  of  the  school-house  of  his  district, 
and  may  by  vote  of  the  town  engage  teachers  for  it.  Where  two  or  more  districts 
unite  for  the  maintenance  of  a  union  school,  the  prudential  committees  of  the  union 
district  form  together  the  prudential  committee  for  the  school. 

Superintendents  of  pMio  schools  are  appointeil  annually  in  such  towns  as  rcquii*e  this 
1>y  a  legal  vote  and  m  such  cities  as  direct  it  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  council.  Two 
or  more  towns  may  unite  to  elect  a  superintendent. — (State  school  laws,  edition  of 
1875.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX. 

One  of  the  agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  whose  travels  through  the  coun- 
ties give  him  large  opportunity  for  observation,  says  in  his  report  that  in  too  many 
country  neighborhoods  methods  of  instruction  survive  which  have  been  condemned 
for  generations ;  an  untrained  person,  cIkkscu  iix)ni  the  district,  teaches  by  mere  rot:0 
and  sometimes  practises  old  repulsive  nioiles  of  discipline.  But  these  cases,  though 
more  numerous  than  would  be  supposed  by  those  who  have  not  extensively  visited 
the  schools,  are  now  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  '*  The  great  proportion  of  the 
Beliools  are  characterized  by  good  order ;  habits  of  industry  are  acquired ;  the  mode 
of  discipline  which  prevails  is  humane;  the  spirit  of  the  teachers  is  in  general  kind, 
and  from  this  better  spirit  many  goml  results  naturally  follow.  This  improved  spirit 
in  the  schools  is  general  and  the  methods  of  teaching  and  management  in  most  are 
changin^^  for  the  better,  while  many  ai'e  in  the  highest  decree  satisfactory.  In  most 
schools,  if  not  in  all,  the  class  has  made  captive  the  individual,  a  gain  in  many  waj's; 
in  the  cities  and  villages,  the  graded  school  hiis  prevailed  over  the  mixed  school; 
*  •  *  courses  of  studies,  programmer  of  work,  and  periodical  examinations  have 
xiided  very  much  in  promoting  classilication.  All  these  things  assist  in  the  good  order- 
incT  of  the  schools.'' 

Then,  too,  **  in  many  the  elementary  work  is  done  by  the  most  rational  of  methods. 
In  learning  to  read,  the  child  is  Urst  led  to  name  tlie  thing  described  in  his  reading 
lesson,  and  then  to  recognize  its  written  sign  or  name.  The  oral  names  which  he 
already  knows,  he  sees  in  their  written  foniis ;  the  oral  sentence  which  he  has  used  is 
expressed  for  him  in  written  words ;  and  thus  he  Icanis  the  written  expression.  Learn- 
ing to  read  in  such  schools  is  thus  made  a  natural  ])rocess ;  the  child  takes  delight  in 
it,  and,  as  the  result,  has  his  mind  in  the  best  |>ossible  condition.  Other  subjects  are ' 
taught  by  the  same  rational  metluul:  lessons  in  nimibers,  with  objects;  geographical 
terms,  in  connection  with  the  features  of  the  earth  itself;  the  elements  of  natural 
liistory,  with  specimens." 

And,  while  this  is  the  present  improved  condition  of  the  schools,  he  sees,  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions  among  the  ])eoplo,  in  the  awakening  of  the  commit- 
tees, and  in  the  study  ot  the  x>hi1osopliy  of  school  work  by  the  teachers,  indications  of 
a  demand  that  all  the  schools  shall  reach  a  higher  plane. 

Essentially  the  same  view  of  generally  marked  mlvance,  notwithstanding  some  dis- 
couragements, is  expressed  l>y  the  other  agent  of  the  board.  He  says:  **The  teaching 
is  becoming  more  mtional,  the  committees  more  liberal  in  their  >'iews,  the  teachers 
more  earnest  in  their  work,  and  both  connuittees  and  teachers  more  thoroughly  alive 
to  whatever  promises  better  results."— (State  report  for  187(>-'77.) 
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HEAN8  OF  IMPROVEMENT.    ' 

AmoDg  accomplished  facts  in  this  direction  has  been  the  institution  of  a  aeries  of 
meetings  of  school  committees.  These  were  held  in  6  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  The  calls  for  the  meetings  were  issued  by  the 
agents  of  the  State  board  of  education,  after  conference  with  the  committees  in  the 
several  counties,  but  the  meetings  were  officered  and  controlled  by  the  school  com- 
mittees themselves. 

The  aim  in  holding  them  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  committeemen  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  imi>ortance  of  the  duties  which  the  law  devolves  on  tlicm  and  to  secnn 
a  fhller  cooperation  between  them  and  the  teachers  in  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  schools.  The  general  question  for  discussion  was,  "  How  can  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools  be  increased  f  Subordinate  topics  were  embraced  ludor  this  gen- 
eral head,  and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Dickinson  and  at  least  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  board  of  education  such  themes  were  discussed  as  school  supervision ;  powers  and 
duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ;  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cating of  teachers,  and  courses  of  study.  The  several  branches  of  study,  drawinfr  in 
particular,  received  considerable  attention.  Methods  of  teaching  were  also  ta&ed 
over.  In  all  the  meetings,  it  is  said,  there  was  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  improving  and  conducting  the  schools.  The  results  for  the  year  have 
been  (1)  a  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  in  good  school  work  among  man^  of  the 
school  committees ;  (2)  the  formation  of  permanent  associations  of  the  committees  in 
four  of  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  future  meetings  of  like  character ;  (3)  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  studies  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire  Association^  which  is  made  the  guide 
for  the  schools  of  that  section,  and  which  has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  aid  the  teachers  in  securing  unity  of  plan  in  work ;  (4)  the  passage  of  resolu- 
tions looking  to  further  improvements  and  likely  to  lead  to  them. 

Among  the  unaccomplished  thinss  brought  up  at  several  of  these  meetings  and  dis- 
cussed in  other  ways  tnroughout  t-he  State,  was  the  matter  of  fuller  and  more  skilful 
supervision  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  agents  of  the  ImaixL  says  that  sometimes  there 
is  a  lack  of  supervision.  The  private  business  of  the  committeemen  overshadows 
school  duties  or  those  who  are  competent  to  sui)erviHe  the  schools  will  not  always  serve 
on  the  committee.  Not  unfrequoiitly,  those  best  litted  in  a  town  are  men  wno  forty 
years  ago  may  have  been  successful  teachers,  but  who  have  through  all  the  intervening 
time  been  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  have  not  kept  up  witli  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. The  supervision  in  this  last  case  is  very  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Another  aj^t 
says  it  is  exceedingly  unennal  when  local :  t.  e.,  when  one  member  of  a  committee 
takes  char^  of  a  single  sciiool  or  ipoup  or  schools  and  another  member  of  another. 
The  supervision,  in  some  instances,  is  systematic  and  effective,  in  others  onesided  suit 
weak.  It  is  only  where  it  is  general,  he  says,  that  all  the  schools  will  be  found  work- 
ing on  the  same  plan  and  keeping  nearly  equal  pace  with  one  another.  Accordingly, 
at  two  of  the  county  committee  meetings  held  in  1877.  resolutions  were  passed  ui 
favor  of  county  or  district  supervision,  and  a  i>etition  to  the  legislature  was  signed  by 
committees  in  attendance  asking  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  sections,  with  the 
appointment  of  one  or  more  school  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  super- 
vise the  educational  work  of  the  ])ublic  schools  within  their  sections,  examine  and 
license  teachers,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  aid  the  local  school  committees.  Secre- 
tary Dickinson  urges  strongly  the  same  measure,  believes  it  could  be  instituted  with 
but  slight  addition  to  the  present  cost  of  the  school  system  and  a  real  eventual  econ- 
omy, and  s«ays:  '^Onr  legislature  could  not  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good  than 
would  result  from  the  passage  of  any  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  appointment 
of  county  suixsrintendents,  who  shall  bo  the  agents  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
county  and  exercise  over  tne  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  city  superintendents.'' — (State  report  for  ld76-'77.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Seven  of  these  institutions  rejwrt  for  1877  a  total  of  159  pupils  under  7  prfaicipal 
and  8  assistant  teachers.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  Boston,  one  of  thorn  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  The  others  were  in  Cambridge, 
North  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  Vanuouth  Port.  All  had  the  Frobel  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, and  the  one  connected  with  the  Boston  school  system  expresses  substantially 
the  testimony  of  all  as  to  the  effects  of  the  training,  viz,  that  it  ^*  promotes  healthy 
and  harmonious  ^px)wth  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature." — (Returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  all  cases  there  are  school  committees,  composed  of  some  number  divisible  bv  3, 
elected  for  tenns  of  3  years,  oiic-tlnnl  liable  ti)  change  each  year  by  new  election. 
The  committee  usually  chooses  a  city  sux)eriutendcnt  to  visit  and  have  general  super- 
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vision  of  the  schools;  in  Boston,  it  chooses  also  6  snpervisors  for  the  examination  of 
schoolsy  of  candidates  for  teacherships,  and  of  candidates  for  graduation. — (School  laws 
of  Massachusetts.) 


BTATI8TICB.a 


Cities. 

Popnlatioa 
in  1875. 

Children  of 
ecliool  age, 
5-15. 

Enrolment  b 

Average  at- 
tenduoe. 

Teaohera. 

Expenditare. 

A4md4->  •  ■  t  . . . . . 

15,760 
341,919 
47,838 
45^340 
18,889 
16,754 
14,638 
16.860 
34,907 
49,688 
3iI;C00 
85.876 
13,383 
16,105 
85,955 
81,868 
31,053 
80,439 
9,568 
48,317 

3.171 
58,636 
8,318 
8.509 
8,808 
3,691 
8,608 
8,983 
5,634 
7,400 
5,934 
4,003 
3,505 
8,853 
4,430 
4,038 
5.408 
3.633 
8,198 
8,801 

3,374 
55,417 
9. 533 
8,814 
8,319 
4,303 
3,804 
1,959 
4,759 
7,763 
5,544 
3,935 
8,415 
3,194 
4,847 
4,960 
5.890 
3.579 
1.957 
9,936 

1.931 
43,797 
6,493 
4, 84  J 
1,783 
8,994 
8,076 
1.141 
3.516 
5,849 
4,864 
3,175 
1,665 
8,439 
8,938 
3,473 
4,183 
8,649 
1,568 
6,996 

63 

1,305 

188 

133 

60 

98 

66 

46 

109 

141 

117 

110 

47 

80 

86 

97 

130 

75 

53 

180 

Boston.......... 

•1,816,615 
188,564 

CambrldiM 

fteURirer 

FitehlMirg 

Glonoettor . . . . . . 

37,507 

HaTerhiU. 

Holyoke 

JLAwrenoe. . . . . . . 

86,830 

LoweU 

I^yna 

Hew  Bedford  . . . 

187,681 
106,651 

Nfliwlmryport... 

Xn  0WtOll  ••.•.••*• 

88,934 
83.456 

Somerrille 

SprlDKfleld 

TaaDUm 

'Wobura 

'Wocoeeter 

93.488 

50.066 

38,315 

144^579 

a  For  the  aake  of  nniformity,  the  flgnrea  in  thete  statiaiica,  except  for  expenditure,  are  taken  trcm 
the  tablea  appended  to  the  State  report  for  1876-'77.  The  ezpeoditurea  and  the  additional  partionlare 
following  the  table  are  from  the  palHiahed  reports  of  the  cities  mentioned,  covering;  generally  the  pame 
year.  In  the  eases  of  Holyoke,  Kewton,  Springfield.  Tanuton,  and  Wobnm,  the  expenditorea  are  ttmn. 
written  retnma.    In  a  retam  from  Adams  the  fall  expenditure  is  not  giren,  but  the  reoeipta  for  school 

munaas  are  stoted  to  be  139.483. 

bTbe  enrolment  often  exceeds  the  number  of  school  age  Arom  the  narrow  limita  of  that  age. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULAB8. 

Ba9tan  had,  during  1876-^.  in  connection  Trith  466  ordinary  day  schools  and  8  high 
schools,  a  city  Kindergarten,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  5 
evening  drawing  schools,  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (newsboys  and  bootblacks). 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls.  This  last  will 
be  noticed  nnder  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers,  further  on^  and  the  schools  for 
licensed  minors  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  nnder  the  head  or  Special  Instruction. 
The  Kindergarten  had  an  average  registration  of  34  and  an  average  attendance  of  31, 
under  2  teadiers ;  the  16  elementary  evening  schools,  a  total  registration  of  5,175,  an 
ATerage  belonging  of  2,142,  and  an  average  attendsjice  of  1,205,  nnder  139  teachers ; 
the  5  evening  drawing  schools  a  total  registration  of  1,244.  an  average  belougiuc  of 
635y  and  an  averajge  attendance  of  279,  under  13  teachers;  tne  evening  high  school  an 
average  of  950  belonging  and  of  352  in  attendance  each  evening,  under  11  teachers.  In 
the  average  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  tliere  was  an  increase  of 
lyl44,  more  than  one-third  of  the  increase  being  in  the  ovenin j^  schools.  Yet,  with 
this  enlargement  of  numbers,  there  was,  through  careful  economical  arrangements,  a 
redaction  of  exi)enditure  to  the  extent  of  $198,765 ;  and  this.  Superintendent  Pbil- 
brick  thinks,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
With  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this  efficiency  by  the  improvement  of  teachers  al- 
ready in  the  service,  speciid  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
music,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  reading  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
Iprls*  normal  school.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  courses,  with  additional  ones  on 
teaching  other  branches,  and  tnat  teachers  just  entering  on  service  be  required  to  at- 
tend them  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  two.  As  a  further  means 
of  promoting  efficiency,  the  complete  adoption  of  the  free  text  book  system  is  ear- 
nestly ni^eu  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  system  of  partial  supply  of  books  to  indigent  chil- 
dren having  many  of  the  objectionable  features  and  results  of  the  old  pauper  school 
plan. —  (Tl&irty-second  semiannual  report.) 

Cambridge,  lor  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877,  had  a  high  school,  with  13  teach- 
ers ;  7  grammar  schools,  with  83 ;  and  20  primary  schools,  with  75 ;  besides  a  training 
Bchool  for  the  preparation  of  new  teachers,  6  evening  schools  for  ordinary  studies,  and 
2  evening  drawing  schools,  the  teachers  in  these  evening  schools  numbering  45.  There 
'were  also  a  special  teacher  of  singing,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  ami  a  teacher  of  sewing 
employed  on  lialf  time.  This  last  item  of  instruction  was  introduced  during  the  year 
in  two  classes  of  a  grammar  school,  on  the  repeatedly  pressed  ]>etition  of  laoies  of  the 
city.  Tried  as  an  experiment  only,  the*  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  the  children  who 
have  been  taught  and  by  their  parents  indicates  a  favorable  feeling  with  respect  to  it 
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HEAN8  OF  IMPROVEMENT.     ' 

AmoDg  accompliBhed  facts  iu  this  direction  lias  been  the  institution  of  a  series  of 
meetings  of  school  committees.  These  were  held  iu  6  of  the  14  counties  of  the  State 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1877.  The  calls  for  the  meetings  were  issued  by  the 
agents  of  the  Stat«  board  of  education,  after  conference  with  the  committees  in  the 
several  counties,  but  the  meetings  were  o£Eicered  and  controlled  by  the  school  com- 
mittees themselves. 

The  aim  in  holding  them  seems  to  have  been  to  awaken  the  committeemen  to  a  deeper 
sense  of  the  imi>ortance  of  the  duties  which  the  law  devolves  on  them  and  to  secure 
a  fuller  cooi>eration  between  them  and  the  teachers  in  efforts  to  elevate  and  improve 
the  schools.  The  general  question  for  discussion  was,  "  How  can  the  efficiency  of  the 
common  schools  be  increased  f  Subordinate  topics  were  embraced  luder  uiis  gen- 
eral head,  and  with  the  aid  of  Secretary  Dickinson  and  at  least  one  of  tibe  agento  of 
the  board  of  education  such  themes  were  discussed  as  school  supervision ;  powers  and 
duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ;  the  examination  and  certifi- 
cating of  teachers,  and  conrses  of  study,  llie  several  branches  of  study,  drawinfr  in 
particular,  received  considerable  attention.  Methods  of  teaching  were  also  ta&ed 
over.  In  all  the  meetings,  it  is  said,  there  was  shown  an  earnest  desire  to  discover  the 
best  means  of  improving  and  conducting  the  schools.  The  results  for  the  year  have 
been  (1)  a  quickening  of  intelligent  interest  in  good  school  work  among  man^  of  the 
school  committees ;  (2^  the  formation  of  permanent  associations  of  the  committees  in 
four  of  the  counties,  with  a  view  to  fUture  meetings  of  like  character ;  (3)  the  adoption 
of  a  course  of  studies  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire  Association^  which  is  made  the  guide 
for  the  schools  of  that  section,  and  which  has  been  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
State  to  aid  the  teacheis  in  securing  unity  of  plan  in  work ;  (4)  the  passage  of  resolu^ 
tions  looking  to  further  improvements  and  likely  to  lead  to  them. 

Among  the  unaccomplished  thinss  brought  up  at  several  of  these  meetings  and  dis- 
cussed in  other  ways  tnroughout  tiie  State,  was  the  matter  of  fuller  and  more  skilhil 
supervision  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  agents  of  the  boaixL  says  that  sometimes  there 
is  a  lack  of  supervision.  The  private  business  of  the  committeemen  overshadows 
school  duties  or  those  who  are  competent  to  sux)erviso  the  schools  will  not  always  serve 
on  the  committee.  Not  unfrequcutly,  those  best  litted  in  a  town  are  men  who  forty 
years  ago  may  have  been  successful  teachers,  but  who  have  through  all  tlie  intervening 
time  been  absorbed  in  other  pursuits,  and  have  not  kept  up  with  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation. The  supervision  in  this  last  case  is  very  apt  to  be  imperfect.  Another  agent 
savs  it  is  exceedingly  uncnnal  when  local:  t.  e.,  when  one  member  of  a  committee 
takes  char^  of  a  single  scnool  or  ipoup  or  schools  and  another  member  of  another. 
The  supervision,  in  some  instances,  is  systematic  and  effective,  in  others  onesided  ami 
weak.  It  is  only  where  it  is  general,  he  says,  that  all  the  schools  will  be  found  work- 
ing on  the  same  plan  and  keeping  nearly  emial  pace  with  one  another.  Accordingly, 
at  two  of  the  county  committee  meetings  iield  in  1877.  resolutions  were  passM  in 
favor  of  county  or  district  supervision,  and  a  i>etition  to  tlie  legislature  was  signed  by 
committees  in  attendance  asking  for  the  division  of  the  State  into  sections,  with  the 
api)oiutiuont  of  one  or  more  school  superintendents,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  super- 
vise the  educational  work  of  the  ])ublio  schools  within  their  sections,  examine  and 
license  teachers,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  aid  the  local  school  committees.  Secre- 
tary Dickinson  urges  strongly  the  same  measure,  believes  it  could  be  instituted  with 
but  slight  addition  to  the  present  cost  of  the  school  system  and  a  real  eventual  econ- 
omy, and  says:  ^'Our  legislature  could  not  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good  than 
w^ould  result  from  the  passage  of  any  act  authorizing  and  requiring  the  appointment 
of  county  suixsrintendents,  who  shall  bo  tlie  a^nts  of  the  school  committees  of  the 
county  and  exercise  over  the  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is  now  ex- 
ercised by  city  superintendents.'' — (State  report  for  ld76-'77.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

Seven  of  these  institutions  rei>ort  for  1877  a  total  of  159  pupils  under  7  prfaicipal 
and  b  assistant  teachers.  Three  of  these  schools  were  in  Boston,  one  of  them  iu  c<in- 
nectiou  with  the  public  school  system  of  the  city.  The  others  were  in  Cambridge, 
North  Cambridge,  Florence,  and  larmoutli  Port.  All  ha<l  the  Frobel  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, and  the  one  connected  with  the  Bostou  school  system  expresses  substantially 
the  testimonv  of  all  as  to  the  effects  of  the  training,  viz,  that  it  ^' promotes  healthy 
and  harmonious  ^px)wth  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  nature." — (Returns  to 
Bureau  of  Education.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  all  cases  there  are  school  committceM,  conipascd  of  some  number  divisible  bv  3, 
elected  for  tenns  of  3  years,  one-third  liable  to  change  each  year  by  new  election. 
The  committee  usually  chooses  a  city  sux)eriuteudcnt  to  visit  and  have  general  super- 
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vision  of  the  schoolB;  in  Boston,  it  chooees  also  6  supervisors  for  the  examination  of 
schools,  of  candidates  for  teacherships,  and  of  candidates  for  graduation. — (School  laws 
of  Massachusetts*) 

8TATI8TICS.II 


Cities. 

PopQlation 
iol875. 

Children  of 
school  ige, 
5-15. 

Enrolment  h 

Average  at- 
teadanoe. 

Teaohert. 

Expenditore. 

AdSBBII.  ........ . 

15,760 
341,919 
47.838 
4^340 
19.980 
16,754 
14.628 
16.960 
34.907 
49.688 
32.  COO 
25.876 
13,333 
16,105 
95,955 
91.668 
31.0o3 
90,429 
9,568 
4(^317 

3.171 
58,636 
8,218 
8,509 
9.908 
3.691 
9.608 
9.983 
5.634 
7.400 
5.994 
4,002 
3,505 
2.853 
4,430 
4,0-^8 
5,408 
3,632 
9,198 
8,801 

3,374 

63.417 
9, 523 
8.814 
9.319 
4.202 
2,694 
1,959 
4.750 
7.763 
5.544 
3.925 
9.415 
3.194 
4,247 
4.960 
5.890 
3,579 
1.957 
9.936 

1.921 
42,797 
6,492 
4. 84  J 
1,783 
2,994 
2,075 
1,141 
3.516 
5.249 
4.264 
3,175 
1,665 
9,439 
9,938 
3,472 
4,183 
9,649 
1,569 
6,996 

63 

1,305 

188 

123 

CO 

08 

66 

46 

109 

141 

117 

110 

47 

80 

86 

07 

120 

75 

52 

180 

Soatoii... ....... 

11,816,615 
188,564 

Cambridge 

FkdlRirer 

Fit^bnrg 

OkniMtter 

37,50T 

HaverhiU 

Holyoke 

iMwnnce 

26,290 

I^owell 

127,601 
106,631 

J^yxoL 

Kew Bedford ... 

Kewboryport... 

98,994 
63,456 

flfklM-         

SomervUle 

Snrlnisfield 

Tamitoii 

'Woborn 

'Woraester 

93.428 

50.066 

32,315 

144,579 

a  For  the  sake  of  oniformity,  the  figures  in  th^se  ststistics,  except  for  expenditure,  are  taken  from 
tbe  tables  appended  to  the  State  report  for  1876-*77.  The  expenditures  and  the  additional  partlcolars 
folkuwlng  the  table  are  from  the  poUlished  reports  of  the  cities  mentioned,  covering  geoerally  the  rame 
jeer.  In  the  oases  of  Uolyoke.  Newton,  Springfield,  Taanton,  and  Wobnm,  the  expenditares  are  from 
wxitten  retnms.  In  a  return  from  Adams  the  full  ncpenditnre  is  not  given,  bat  the  receipts  for  school 
yuipnass  are  suted  to  be  |i20,483. 

frTha  enrolment  often  exceeds  the  number  of  school  age  from  the  narrow  limits  of  that  age. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULABS. 

Bo9U>n  had,  during  1876-^.  in  connection  with  466  ordinary  day  schools  and  8  high 
schools,  a  city  Kindergarten,  16  elementary  evening  schools,  1  evening  high  school,  5 
evening  drawing  schools,  2  schools  for  licensed  minors  (newsboys  and  bootblacks^. 
the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  a  normal  school  for  girls.  This  last  will 
be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Training  of  Teachers,  farther  on.  and  the  schools  for 
licensed  minors  and  the  Horace  Mann  School  under  the  head  or  Special  Instruction. 
The  Kindergarten  had  an  ayerage  registration  of  34  and  an  average  attendance  of  31, 
Qiider  2  teachers ;  the  16  elementary  evening  schools,  a  total  registration  of  5,175,  an 
average  belonging  of  2,142,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,2U5,  under  139  teachers ; 
the  5  evening  drawing  schools  a  total  registration  of  1,244.  an  average  belouginff  of 
635|  and  an  average  attendance  of  279,  under  13  teachers ;  tne  evening  high  school  an 
average  of  950  belonging  and  of  352  in  attendance  each  evening,  under  11  teachers.  In 
the  average  number  belonging  to  all  the  schools  of  the  city  tnere  was  an  increase  of 
1.144,  more  than  one-third  of  the  increase  being  in  the  evenin^^  schools.  Yet,  with 
this  eidaigement  of  numbeis,  there  was,  throuirh  careful  economical  arrangements,  a 
reduction  of  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  (198,765 ;  and  this,  Superintendent  Pbil- 
brick  thinks,  without  impairing  in  any  perceptible  degree  the  efficiency  of  the  schools. 
With  a  view  to  the  furtherance  of  this  efficiency  by  the  improvement  of  teachers  al- 
ready in  the  service,  special  courses  of  instruction  and  training  in  methods  of  teaching 
innsic,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  reading  have  been  instituted  in  connection  with  the 
l^irW  normal  school.  It  is  proposed  to  continue  these  courses,  with  additional  ones  on 
teaching  other  branches,  and  tnat  teachers  just  entering  on  service  be  required  to  at- 
tend them  a  certain  number  of  hours  weekly  for  a  year  or  two.  As  a  further  means 
of  promoting  efficiency^  the  complete  adoption  of  the  free  text  boiok  system  is  ear- 
nestly urgeu  by  Mr.  Philbrick,  the  system  of  partial  supply  of  books  to  indigent  chil- 
dren having  many  of  the  objectionable  features  and  results  of  the  old  pauper  school 
plan. —  (Thirty-second  semiannual  report.) 

Cambridg€f  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877,  had  a  high  school,  with  13  teach- 
ers ;  7  grammar  schools,  with  83 ;  and  20  primary  schools,  with  75;  1>e8i(lea  a  training 
school  tor  the  preparation  of  new  teachers,  6  evening  schools  for  ordinary  studies,  and 
2  evening  drawing  schools,  the  teachers  in  these  evening  schools  numbcniig  45.  There 
"Were  also  a  special  teacher  of  singing,  a  supervisor  of  drawing,  aiMl  a  teacher  of  sewing 
employed  on  naif  time.  This  lost  item  of  iiistniction  avos  introduced  during  the  year 
in  two  classes  of  a  grammar  school,  on  tlie  repeatedly  pressed  petition  of  lacfies  of  the 
city.  Tried  as  an  experiment  only,  the*  interest  Uikvn  in  the  work  by  the  children  who 
have  been  taught  and  by  their  x)arcnts  indicates  a  favorable  feeling  with  respect  to  it 
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on  the  part  of  those  most  affected.  The  coneral  attendance  in  all  the  schools  hefng 
alwut  the  same  as  the  preceding  year,  the  increase  in  the  high  school  and  grammar 
schools  involved  a  coni^spouding  decrease  in  the  primary  schools.  The  evening 
schools,  reaching  from  Novemlicr  1,  1876,  to  April  1,  1877,  had  an  enrolment  of  754 
scholars  and  an  average  attendance  of  :i^.  The  ex]>enm*s  of  all  the  schools  have  been 
largely  reilnced,  mainly  by  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  teachere. — (Koxxirt  of  the  school 
comnuttee  and  snperintcndent  for  1877.) 

Fitchhurg  had,  in  1877,  1  high  school,  with  H  teachers;  3  grammar  schools,  with  13; 
9  intcnnediate,  with  10;  10  secondary,  with  13;  10  primary,  with  12;  and  7  un- 
graded, with  8.  Three  of  the  schools  were  open  only  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  some 
changes  occurred  among  the  teachers.  Additional  to  the  other  teachers  were  3  special 
oni^  for  singing,  writing,  and  drawing.  Two  evening  common  schools  were  main- 
tained, one  for  the  winter  months,  the  other  for  a  few  weeks  only,  with  11  t^aohen, 
an  ennilment  of  li>r>,  and  an  average  attendance  of  GG,  and  an  evening  drawing  school, 
with  3  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  108,  and  an  average  attendance  of  60. —  (Report  of 
Superintendent  Joseph  G.  Edgerly  for  1877.) 

Lowill  reports,  for  1877,  1  high  school,  with  10  teachers,  an  enrolment  of  300,  and 
an  averagt^  attendance  of  291 ;  8  grammar  schools,  with  61  teachers  and  an  enrolment 
of  2,293 ;  1  intermediate,  with  a  single  teacher  and  30  pupils ;  2  **  mixed "  schools, 
with  2  t4>achers  and  an  enrolment  of  48 ;  and  64  primary  schools,  with  64  teachers 
and  an  enn>lment  of  3,070.  A  reform  school  is  also  referre^l  to  as  efficiently  conducted, 
well  taught,  and  under  firm  yet  conciliatory  discipUne,  and  a  '*  mill  school ''  as  kept 
np  for  45  days  during  the  summer,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  78  and  an  average  attend* 
ance  of  28.  Evening  drawing  schools  were  held  from  November  13, 1876,  to  April  1, 
1877,  with  9  teachers  and  275  students,  divided  into  architectural,  machine,  free  nand, 
pmctical  design,  and  crayon  shading  classes,  40  lessons  being  given  in  each  class  and 
2,020  drawings  acceptetl.  Then  there  were  at  least  4  other  evening  schools  for  ordi- 
nary studies,  with  57  teachers,  1,278  different  scholars,  and  541  in  average  attendance, 
taught  for  55  evenings  with  encouraging  results.  An  evening  high  school,  apparently 
one  (»f  these  4,  was  openml  in  the  autniun  of  1876  as  an  experiment,  proved  a  success, 
and  is  likely  to  become  a  x>crmanent  part  of  the  evening  school  system,  llie  order  in 
all  the  evening  schools  is  said  to  have  much  improved.  In  the  day  schools,  special 
teachers  of  jieiimanship,  drawing,  and  vocal  music  have  been  employed.  The  musical 
instniction  si'ems  to  have  awalcened  very  general  interest,  and  is  reported  to  have 
achieved  a  decided  improvement  on  previous  rt^snlts. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

Liftm  n^ports  for  the  same  year  1  high  school,  with  5  teachers,  an  average  enrounent 
of  154,  and  an  average  daily  attendance  of  146;  7  grammar  schools,  with  49  teocheis 
and  an  average  eni'ohuent  of  2,115;  54  primary  schools,  with  54  teachers  and  an  aver- 
age enrolment  of  2,056;  1  cA'cning  drawing  school,  with  1  teacher,  an  average  en- 
rolment of  5'),  and  an  average  attendance  of  35.  Several  other  evening  schools  for 
elemeiitarj'  studies,  maintained  in  previous  years,  were  not  renewed  in  the  winter  of 
1876-^77  because  of  irregularity  of  attendance,  difficulty  in  maintaining  discii>line,  and 
lack  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  pupils.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  by  concen- 
trating all  the  strength  of  effort  on  2  snob  schools,  with  thoroughly  good  teachers,  and 
securing  order  by  special  police,  if  necessary,  better  results  may  be  obtained  in  futnre. 
Ill  the  day  sch(N>ls,  special  teachers  of  vocal  music  have  been  employed,  and,  in  the 
high  school,  a  teaclier  of  drawing  and  penmanship.  The  course  or  study  in  the  higli 
schiX)!  has  been  changed  within  the  year,  with  a  view  to  more  adequate  provision  fer 
the  thorough  training  of  pux)ils  who  contemplate  entering  college.  Tliere  is  now  an 
English  course  of  2  years ;  a  classical,  of  3  years,  with  provision  for  a  fourth  when- 
ever a  class  of  10  pupils  in  it  can  be  secured ;  and  a  college  course  of  4  years.  In  the 
classical  course,  Latin  is  studied,  but  not  Greek,  and  German  or  French  may  Ih)  taken 
np  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  and  continued  throughout  the  course.  The 
college  course  includes  both  Greek  and  Latin,  with  French  in  the  third  year. —  (Report 
for  1877.) 

Xew  Bvilfordy  tlirongh  her  school  committee,  reports  24  schools,  23  school  buildings, 
and  104  school  i*ooms,  1  used  for  a  training  scliool,  12  for  high  school  purposes,  'Si  for 
her  3  gi-ammar  schools,  44  for  her  11  juimary  schools,  11  for  her  6  country  schools,  1  for 
a  mill  school,  1  for  a  fann  school,  and  1  for  drawing.  Two  evening  scliools  have  also 
been  maiutnin<'d,  and  music  as  well  as  clrawing  has  n^ceived  steady  attention  in  the 
city  system.  The  statement  is  made  (and  it  applies  to  other  cities  also)  that,  adding 
to  the  x>iiblic  school  enrolment  those  attending  private  schools  and  those  at  work 
in  mills,  at  home,  or  elsewhere,  there  n^niaiu  only  alwut  10  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  detained  fn>m  school  by  the  contingencies  of  city  life  which  deprive 
of  public  insti'ncticm  those  entitled  to  its  benefits.  The  average  attendance  on  the 
public  sch<mls,  too,  lifts  very  nearly  rt\iched  the  nv<*rage  number  bebrnging.  The  new 
high  school  building,  refenvd  to  in  the  report  of  last  year  as  complete*!,  is  said  to  Iwar 
adniimbly  the  test  of  use  and  to  satisfy  at  jilmost  eveiy  point  the  most  exacting  ilcniands. 
The  (piestifui  of  a  {M^ssible  alteration  of  the  course  and  methods  of  this  school,  with  a 
view  to  closer  union  with  the  lower  gi'ades  and  to  effecting  still  givater  good  for  a 
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greater  nnmbery  having  l)cen  referred  by  the  committee  to  Superintendent  Harrinfirtony 
uOy  in  his  part  of  the  report,  enters  into  one  of  his  usually  exhaustive  arguments  (1)  in 
£otTor  of  public  high  scnools  as  useful  in  a  great  degree;  (2)  against  the  too  prevalent 
tendency  to  separate  them  in  their  course  of  study  and  arrangements  from  the  schools 
bdow;  (3)  for  such  modifications  of  the  course  as  may  both  bring  the  hijg;h  school  into 
closer  relation  with  the  grammar  schools  and  satisfy  the  popular  requirement  for  an 
oilucation  Avhich  will  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  pursuits  and  industries  on  which  they 
.  must  depend  for  a  livelihood.  The  whole  paper  is  a  very  sensible  and  able  one,  and 
might  well  be  made  an  effective  campaign  document  in  the  present  contest  about  high 
schools. — (Report  for  1877.) 

Xewhuryporty  through  her  school  committee,  indicates  the  existence  of  apparently  3 
liigh  school  departments,^  with  a  preparatory  one  answering  somewhat  to  the  upper 
cUuis  of  grammar  schools  in  some  cities;  of  a  large  central  graded  school,  in  which  both 
sexes  ore  successfully  taught  in  the  same  rooms;  of  6  grammar  schools;  of  13  primary 
schools,  and  of  the  Plains  School  on  the  outskirts,  which  has  all  grades  of  pupils  under 
one  teacher,  from  those  learning  the  alphabet  to  pupils  preparing  for  the  high  schools. 
In  these  day  schools  there  was,  for  1877,  an  average  belongme  of  1,697  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  1,495.  Then  there  were  also  2  evening  efementary  schools,  one  lor 
men  and  one  for  women,  and  an  evening  drawing  school;  the  two  former  extending 
through  the  winter;  the  last,  from  January  29  to  spring.  Pupils  in  the  evening  scho^ 
for  women,  total,  103;  average,  61;  in  the  evening  drawing  school,  total,  65;  in  the 
school  for  men,  numbers  not  given.  The  grammar  school  course  in  this  city  is  shorter 
than  in  some  others;  but  the  committee  tliink  that  this  is  more  than  compensated  for 
by  a  preparatory  high  school  year,  in  which  the  higher  grammar  school  studies  are 
taught  by  highly  qnalilied  teachers  both  economically  and  thoroughly  in  a  central 
schooL  The  adoption  of  a  standard  below  which  none  could  be  admitte<l  to  the  high 
school  is  said  to  have  had  a  specially  stimulating  influence  on  the  less  successful  gram- 
inar  schools  and  to  have  done  much  to  equalize  results. — (Report  for  1877.) 

Newton  reports  a  per  capita  expenditure  for  schools  among  the  highest  in  the  Com- 
monwealth^ growing  mainly  out  of  the  fact  that  the  city  is  made  up  of  villages  widely 
separated  from  each  other.  The  concentration  of  pupils  in  large  buildings,  with  sevenu 
schools  under  one  roof,  is  thus  made  impossible;  and  numerous  school-houses,  with 
many  masters  and  first  assistants,  add  considerably  to  the  total  expense.  One  lady  in 
an  oatlying  district  has  only  18  pupils;  but  the  various  aces  and  attaimnents  of  these 
make  ^most  as  many  classes  as  scholars,  requiring  wide  attainments  and  peculiar 
teaching  power,  with,  consequentl;$r,  a  salary  lar^e  for  the  size  of  the  schooL  Still,  in 
flrcneral,  the  salaries  are  lower  than  in  the  large  cities  of  the  State,  and  only  reach  about 
the  average  of  places  of  like  population,  wlule  incidental  expenses  are  kept  down  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  As  a  whole,  tlie  year  was  a  successful  one.  Only  one  ^eat 
shadow  fell  upon  it  in  the  death  of  lion.  Warren  Johnson,  late  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Mame,  who  had  entered  on  his  duties  as  sui>erintendent  here,  and  was  fast 
securing  the  conndonce,  cooperation,  respect,  and  love  of  all  around  him,  when  he  was 
sudden^  removed. — (Report,  1877.) 

Springfield  had,  in  1877, 1  high  school,  6  grammar  schools,  9  separate  primary  schools, 
"witn  3  more  in  grammar  school  buildings,  10  ungraded  schools,  2  evening  elementary- 
schools,  and  2  evening  drawing  school,  in  all,  33,  apparently  exclusive  of  a  truant 
school,  which  had  a  total  enrolment  of  27 ;  average  attendance,  12.  The  schools  gen- 
erally are  said  to  have  improved,  both  in  the  amount  and  character  of  their  work, 
through  the  successful  cultivation  of  a  better  spirit  and  the  prevalence  of  real  teach- 
ins  over  mere  hearing  of  recitations.  The  average  attainments  of  the  candidates 
a&itted  to  the  high  school  from  the  grammar  schools,  as  shown  by  their  written 
work  at  examination,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  higher  than  in  previous  years,  but 
also  to  have  indicated  a  oetter  understanding  of  i>riuciples,  with  greater  evenness  of 
acqairements  and  a  more  attractive  neatness  m  the  work.  The  committee  speak  most 
favorably  of  the  condition  of  the  high  school,  which  contained  399  pupils,  with  50  in 
the  senior  class,  rivalling  in  its  enrolment  many  reputable  colleges  and  surpassing 
some  in  the  fulness  of  its  course.  One  of  the  evening  drawing  sch(K)Is  is  also  said  to 
have  been  exceedingly  successful,  while  the  other  3  evening  schools  also  did  useful 
work.  Drawing  and  music  in  the  day  schools  have  received  a  fair  measure  of  attention, 
and  with  good  results. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

WcTvnter  reports,  besides  10  suburban  schools  and  6  ordinary  evening  schools,  5 
evening  drawing  schools,  with  (reckoning  by  the  number  of  rooms  for  study)  65 
primary  schools,  42  secondary,  and  39  grammar;  the  high  school,  counted  as  1, 
occupying  12  rooms  additional.  The  total  number  of  school  buildings  was  34;  of 
rooms,  171 ;  of  sittings,  8,613.  The  grading  of  the  schools  —  which  incliules  3  primary, 
2  aeoondaiy^  and  4  grammar  grades,  with  the  high  school  —  has  not  been  materially 
changed  within  the  year,  except  by  the  institution  in  the  high  school  of  a  class 
inreparatory  to  college.    For  those  who  enter  it,  this  adds  a  third  year  to  the  previous 

I  One  of  these,  the  Putoftm  Free  School,  appears  to  be  9ji  m^fttnct  of  the  city  Bcbool  system,  without 
Mng  entirely  under  Its  contioL 
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2  years'  conrae  of  the  high  school  and  prejiam  for  the  more  difficult  as  well  as  the 
onliiwry  examinntions  for  adiui<Aioii  to  collegiate  classes.  Physiolo^^  formerly  taught 
in  the  ninth  grammar  grade,  has  l>een  aildeil  to  the  studies  of  tilie  high  schooL  The 
uuml)er  registereil  in  this  schi>ol  for  the  year  was  643 ;  munher  of  graduates,  63. 
Special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing  are  employed  in  the  schools,  and  tho  latter 
study  has  U'en  prosecute<l  with  s|)ocial  reference  to  practical  industrial  rosulte. — 
(Keport  of  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  for  1^0-'77.) 

From  Fall  liiver,  Gloucester,  Haverhill,  Holyoke,  Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Somerville 
no  printed  rep«>rts  have  been  rvceived  fUmishing  particulars  beyond  those  given  in  tho 
table. 

Of  the  fowfi9  reporting  themselves,  additional  to  the  above  named  cities,  Chclmsfonl, 
Qnincy,  and  Wobum  seem  to  deser\'e  mention :  the  first,  for- maintaining  2  high  schools 
ill  connection  with  1  grammar  school,  1  intermediate  and  9  primary  schools;  the 
second,  for  having,  acct>rding  to  various  testimony,  through  the  concurrent  action  of  an 
intelligent  committee  and  an  energetic  superintendent,  brought  her  schools  np  to  a 
remarkable  degree  of  efficiency  and  thoroughness ;  the  thinl,  for  presenting,  in  a 
seusible  and  well  prepared  report,  a  system  of  37  schools,  ''all  graded  according  to  tho 
ra<Hlem  standard,"  all  houstnl  in  good  buildings  with  comfortable  single  desks, 
incline<l  chairs,  and  other  conveniences,  the  head  of  the  system  being  a  high  school 
which  prepares  students  for  collegiate  courses  or  for  positions  of  trust  and  influence. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  normal  school  system  of  Massachusetts,  instituted  in  1839,  includes  5  schools  for 
the  preparation  of  teachers  in  the  onlinary  branches  of  instniction  and  a  nonnal  art 
BchcMil  for  training  teachers  of  industrial  drawing.  In  the  first  5  —  the  regular  conrso 
in  which  is  2  years,  with  an  advance<l  course  of  2  years  more — the  number  of  students 
for  the  year  covered  by  the  reports  was  979;  the  graduates,  10  of  them  from  the  ad- 
vanceil  course,  2(50.*  In  the  Normal  Art  School,  where  the  course  is  of  4  years,  the 
students  for  the  year  numl)ere<l  21t^,  the  first  graduate  receiving  a  diploma  wnich 
indicated  tho  presentation  by  him  of  03  certificated  works  of  art  and  the  snceessfhl 
passing  of  39  aifferent  examinations.  In  all  the  schools,  increasing  thoroughness  of 
instruction  appears  to  be  tho  rule,  with  increasing  advantages  from  more  extensive 
libraries,  museums,  and  other  apparatus  for  illustration  in  the  five  first  mcntionecL 
Drawing  is  taught  in  all ;  vocal  music  in  all  but  the  art  school ;  and,  with  the  same 
exception,  all  have  schools  of  practice  to  aid  students  in  acquiring  the  art  of  teadihig 
in  connection  with  the  science. —  (Rex>ort  of  visitors  of  nonnal  8choolB|  in  State  reporfe 
for  lt?76-77,  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Besides  theso  State  normal  schools  there  is  tho  Boston  City  Normal  School  for  Girls, 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Philbrick's  report,  had  an  average  of  77  pn|pils  during  the 
first  half  year  of  1877,  and  graduated  65  in  the  summer  of  that  year.  The  city  repeats 
of  Cambridge  and  New  Bedford  also  show  a  training  school  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  in  each  of  those  cities,  the  former  graduating  6  students  in  1877,  the  latter  9. 

ITOBMAL  COUBSES. 

At  Harvard  College,  in  the  summer  of  1877,  there  wore  4  courses  of  instruction,  each 
of  6  weeks,  in  botany,  geology,  and  zoology ;  a  summer  school  of  biology,  zoology,  and 
botany  in  connection  with  tho  Pcabody  Academy  of  Science,  at  Salom ;  and  a  private 
summer  school  of  languages  at  Amherst ;  all  meant  to  give  to  teachers  the  advantages 
of  special  instruction  in  this  course  of  study  and  all  constituting  substantially  summer 
normal  schools.  Harvard,  it  should  be  further  noted,  oflcrs  to  teachers  a  1  year's 
course  of  study  in  the  elements  of  natural  history,  chemistiy,  and  phvsics,  branches 
which  come  more  and  more  into  favor  in  both  private  and  public  schools. —  (Cati^ 
logue,  1876-'77.) 

TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Under  the  law  providing  for  these  brief  training  schools  for  teachers,  9  inatitntes 
were  hold  during  the  year  1876-77  in  8  counties  and  for  9  successive  weeks.  They 
were  conducted  by  the  secretary  and  agents  of  tho  State  board  of  education,  with  the 
aid  of  special  teachers  skilled  in  the  several  departments  which  they  taught.  The  ex- 
erciser consisted  of  illustrations  of  tho  best  methods  of  presenting  tho  various  topica 
taught  in  the  schools^  with  evening  discussions  of  these  methods  and  of  the  general 
needs  of  the  schools  with  respect  to  teaching,  management,  visitation,  and  supervision. 
There  were  registered  at  all  tho  institutes  1,847  names,  every  county  in  tho  State  and 
nearly  200  towns  being  represented. — (State  report.) 

'Tho  aecretary  of  tho  board  of  edncatlon  makes  tho  wholo  namber  of  gTadaatcB  Jor  thn  year,  ioclud- 
iDff  1  from  the  Normal  Art  School,  SS0.  The  number  above  f^vea,  however,  is  mm  the  snmmaiy  of 
the  vUitora  appoiDted  by  the  board. 
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EDUCATIONAL  JOUBNAL. 

The  New-EDgland  Jonmal  of  Education,  edited  by  a  former  State  scliool  commia- 
rioner  of  Bhode  Island  and  largely  devoted  to  the  improTement  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline  in  schoolSy  continued  its  nseful  course  in  this  direction  during 
1877,  and,  with  its  extensive  ci^ulation,  must  have  done  much  toward  making  the 
instruction  Judicious  and  the  management  effective,  where,  without  this  influence,  both 
miffht  have  been  quite  otherwise.  Two  others,  the  Primary  Teacher  and  Qood  Times, 
pnoUahed  under  the  same  auspices  and  from  the  same  office,  have  aided  in  improving 
teadben  in  the  lower  schools  and  afforded  pleasant  exercises  for  the  pupils. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mOH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  these  schools  reported  to  the  State  board  in  1877  was  216 ;  teachers, 
594;  scholars,  19,160.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  branches  taught  in  the  lower 
schools,  the  course  of  study  in  them  is  required  by  law  to  include  '*  general  history, 
book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  lK>tany,  the  civil 
polity  of  this  Commonwealth  and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.''  Some 
towns  and  cities  voluntarily  add  other  studies  for  such  students  as  desire  to  enter  col- 
lege or  to  have  a  fair  preparation  for  any  business  in  life. 

In  view  of  the  present  frequent  objection  to  high  school  education  at  public  expense. 
Secretary  Dickinson  devotes  several  pages  to  an  advocacy  of  the  system.  Beginning 
'with  Huxley's  statement  that  "no  system  of  public  education  is  worthy  of  the  name, 
vnleas  it  creates  a  creat  educational  ladder  with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other 
in  the  university,"  ne  answers  the  current  objection  that ''  secondary  instruction  is  not 
necessary  to  the  well  being  of  the  state"  by  a  denial,  saying,  "The  history  of  all  peo- 
ple shows  that  the  products  of  labor,  to  the  laborer,  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  skill 
with  which  he  labors.  But  labor  will  be  skilled  or  unskilled  in  proportion  to  the  high 
«nr  low  state  of  public  instruction,  directed,  first,  toward  general  culture  and,  second, 
toward  the  arts  which  the  laborer  is  to  apply."  -  The  substance  of  the  second  common 
objection,  that  "  onl^  ^  small  portion  of  the  school  population  avail  themselves  of  the 
instruction  in  the  high  schools,"  ho  grants,  but  says,  "  There  will  bo  more  educated 
people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  high  school  than  there  would  be  without  it ;  and 
tbe  more  educated  people  there  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  material 
reaonrces,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and  of  persons,  the  higher  the  civ- 
iUaation,  and  the  more  complete  the  facilities  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the 
objects  of  our  natural  rights."  He  then  goes  on  to  argue  for  the  high  schools  on  the 
croond  that  they  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools  below  them,  auot- 
Uig  Francis  Adains's  declaration,  that  "  in  the  United  States  the  common  schools  nave 
always  produced  the  best  resulta  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  most 
plenufnl,"  and  saying  further  that,  "by  the  standa^xL  they  establish  for  admission  to 
their  classes  and  the  opportunities  they  offer  for  a  higher  education,  the  high  sclioola 
determine  what  the  lower  schools  shall  do,  and  they  everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to 
zemain  in  the  lower  schools  till  what  is  required  has  been  accomplished."  But  while 
thus  arguing  for  high  schdols  as  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  school  system,  he  thinks 
thftt  those  in  charge  of  them  should  guard  acainst  introducing  into  their  courses  of 
•tody  more  subjects  than  can  bo  mastered,  and  that  the  topics  chosen  should  be  such 
aa  win  lead  the  student  in  the  direction  of  the  most  useiul  information  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  mental  discipline. — (State  report 
ibr  1876-77.) 

OIHEB  SCHOOLS  CORRESPONDING  TO  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  all  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  the  year  1877,  including  busi- 
ness coIlegeB,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools  speciaUy  preparatory  to  college,  see 
Tables  lY^  VI,  and  Vll  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOE  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  of  8  reporting  institutions  of  this  class,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix, 
and  the  summary  of  this  in  uie  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  these  8,  Smith  and  Wellesley  are  exclusivelv  for  women,  providing  courses,  how- 
over  fully  equal  to  all  ordinary  on^s  for  men.  Boston  University  admits  both  sexes. 
In  these  three,  in  1877,  there  were  254  women  in  regular  collegiate  classes,  besides  41 
at  Welleelcy  in  special  or  partial  courses. 

At  Harvard  a  number  ofnew  elective  courses  were  established  for  the  year  1876-W : 
among  them  one  in  Homeric  philology,  for  the  special  benefit  of  students  who  intend 
to  become  teachers;  also  advanced  courses  in  Latin  composition  and  in  rhetoric,  new 
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couTsos  in  mathcmntics  and  in  physios,  acnnrse  in  entomolo^rr,  and  one  in  mnsic,  mak- 
iui;  the  numlKT  actually  oi)cu  for  eh(»icc'  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  102.  The  ateady 
(levelopment  of  the  optional  system  is  shoAvii  by  a  table  in  the  president's  report,  giv- 
ing  the  number  of  elective  exereises  a  week  offi^red  by  the  faenlty  for  seven  ycaiB, 
inchuliug  1877-78.  The  most  striking  fact  deduced  from  this  table  is  the  decbne  in 
the  i>n)portion  of  time  given  to  the  classics.  It  is  thought  that  this  is  to  be  explained 
chietiy  on  the  ground  of  the  increased  attractions  held  out  in  other  departments  c^ 
study.  Another  important  detail  in  the  table  is  that  both  mathematics  and  jfibysiea 
showed  a  steady  decline  until  the  present  year,  notwithstanding  the  great  faciliti^  for 
study  offered  in  those  departments.  It  is  not  stated  that  this  is  clue  to  the  elective 
system,  but  it  is  remarked  that  if  it  be  it  is  one  of  its  least  fortunate  developments, 
and  that  the  coniirmntion  of  some  imlications  of  a  change  in  favor  of  these  depart- 
ments is  looked  for  with  solicitude. 

A  revision  of  the  requisites  for  admission  has  lieen  made  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
more  satisfactorily  the  conflicting  claims  of  classical  and  seientiflc  studies.  Every  can- 
didate is  now  required  to  passuiion  asi>ecifieil  minimum  requisition  in  all  the  prepara- 
tory' studies,  and  also  upon  a  further  or  maximum  requisition  in  at  least  two  or  the  four 
principal  departments,  Latui,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  physical  and  natural  science. 
This  arrangement  places  physical  and  natural  science  upon  the  same  footing  as  mathe- 
matics and  ojieus  a  wider  range  of  choice  by  allowing  any  of  the  possible  combinations 
of  the  four  brnuches  in  which  the  maximum  requirements  are  to  be  offered. — (Cata- 
logue for  1876-*77  and  annual  report.) 

Among  other  changes  at  JHoHton  University  in  1876-77  is  the  abolition  of  the  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philo80]^hy.  This  was  a  3  years'  course  which 
could  l>e  ent^^red  upon  without  a  knowledge  ot  Greek.  As  an  evidence  that  the  change 
made  was  wise,  it  is  mentioned  that  the  applications  for  admission  in  the  fall  of  1877 
to  the  aits  course  alone  were  more  numerous  than  the  candidates  for  the  two  hod  ever 
been. 

It  has  been  decided  also  to  materially  increase  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts.  These  requirements,  as  thus  advanced,  it  is  claimc^d,  will 
cover'a  full  year*s  work  l)eyoud  the  present  average  requirements  in  this  country.  The 
additions  are  to  be  distributed  over  5  years,  as  follows:  In  1878,  elements  of  rhetoric, 
with  French  at  sight ;  in  1879,  elements  of  chemistry',  elements  of  physics,  and  tho 
hitherto  unrequire<l  portions  of  algebra;  in  1880,  Sallust's  Catiline,  the Cato Mi\]or  aud 
an  additional  oration  of  Cicero,  the  hitherto  unrequired  portions  ofplaiie  and  solid 
geometry,  and  German  at  sight ;  in  1881,  one  book  of  Herodotus,  2,000  lines  of  Ovid, 
or  books  VII-IX  of  the  iEneid,  and  the  translation  at  sight  of  Latin  passages  not  in- 
cluded in  the  regular  requirements. 

Out  of  a  total  attendance  of  667  students  in  all  departments  of  the  university,  171 
were  young  women.  The  percentage  of  young  women  attending  has  steadily  increased 
duiing  the  4  years  in  which  the  school  has  been  in  operation,  having  been,  the  first 
year,  20;  the  second,  21;  the  third,  22,  and,  tho  fourth,  25. — (Annual  report,  1876-77, 
and  Year  Book.) 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  other  colleges  of  the  State,  the  requisites  for  ad- 
mission, &c.,  seem  to  be  substantially  as  rei>orted  in  1676-77. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEX. 

In  addition  to  Wellesley  and  Smith  Colleges,  already  mentioned,  8  institutions  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  higher  education  of  young  women  report  for  1877.  For  full  statia- 
tics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  tho  summary  of  it  in  the  Be^iort  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  full  Btatistict  under  this  bead,  aee  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and  anmmariea  of  Umm  la 

the  Report  of  the  CommiaBioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Tlie  MasMchuseits  AgricuUural  College,  Amherst,  has  a  farm  of  nearly  four  hundred 
acres,  new  and  good  buildings,  and  a  cash  fund  of  ^240,000  in  the  State  treasury.  The 
tnistees,  however,  stato  that  it  is  greatly  in  necil  of  money  to  enable  it  to  do  well  the 
work  devolved  on  it.  The  course  of  study  extends  over  4  years  and  embraces  agricult- 
ure, botany,  horticulture,  chemistry,  giM)logy,  vctermary  science,  zoology  ^mathemat- 
ics, physics,  civil  engineering,  militaiy  science  and  tactics,  tho  English,  French,  and 
German  languages,  and  mental  and  moral  sci«yce.  Students^  upon  entering,  are 
allowed  to  inatiiculate  also  in  Boston  University,  and,  on  completing  the  college  course 
satisfactorily,  re<jeive  the  degree  of  baclirlor  of  science,  and,  if  they  choose,  a  diploma 
entitling  them  to  the  privileges  of  alumni  of  the  university.  The  number  of  students 
attending  in  1877  was  €9^  allof  them  young  men. 

The  MassacJiuBetta  Institute  of  Technology y  Boston,  provides  courses  of  instruction  in 
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civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering,  architectnre,  chemistry,  metaUnrgy,  natural 
history,  physics,  science  and  Hteratnre,  and  philosophy.  These  courses  extend  oyer 
4  years  and  are  identical  during  the  first  one,  but  for  the  three  remaining  years  the 
studies  in  each  course  are  arranged  with  reference  to  the  fmecific  end  in  view.  Ad- 
vanccMl  courses,  covering  2  years  and  more,  have  been  established  for  graduates,  lead- 
ing to  the  degiee  of  doctor  of  science.  In  addition  to  these  courses,  the  trustee  of  Uio 
Lowell  Institute,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  established  courses  of  instruction  open  to  either  sex,  which  are  free  of  charge. 
These  are  pursued  generally  in  the  evening,  and  embrace  essentially  the  same  class 
of  subjects  as  the  coursos  ucforo  mentioned,  but  apparently  in  more  popular  form. 
A  programme  for  six  such  courses  is  published,  with  a  description  of  a  seventh,  which 
is  designed  to  give  instruction  in  practical  design  for  manufactures.  There  were  32 
^paduate  studeuts  iu  1876-^77,  and  209  undergraduates,  besides  49  who  were  not  can- 
didates for  a  degree ;  total,  deducting  names  counted  twice,  293. 

A  special  course  iu  vise  work,  conducted  during  the  year  past^  has  awakened  much 
attention  throughout  the  country  and  forms  the  starting  point  m  a  line  of  industrial 
training  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  great  progress,  which  wiU  be  aided  by  a  new  school 
of  mechanic  arts  in  the  institution. — (Tweu'th  annual  catalogue.) 

The  Worcester  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science,  AVorcester,  following  in  general  the 
plan  of  the  polytechnic  schools  of  Europe,  offers  a  good  education,  based  on  mathe- 
matics, modem  languages,  physical  sciences,  and  drawing.  It  also  claims  to  give 
sufScient  practical  famillanty  with  some  branch  of  applied  science  to  secure  to  its 
graduates  the  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  It  is  specially  designed  to  meet  the 
wants  of  those  who  wish  to  bo  prepared  as  mechanics,  civil  engineers,  chemists,  or 
designers.  The  training  of  students  preparing  for  mechanical  engineers  occupies  tlueo 
and  a  half  years ;  that  of  all  others,  three  years,  of  42  weeks  each.  There  are,  there- 
fore, four  classes,  viz,  a])prentiee,  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Instruction  is  given  by 
recitations,  lectures,  and  practice.  The  departments  for  practice  are  (1)  mechanic^' 
engineering,  (2)  civil  engineering,  (3)  drawing,  (4)  physics,  and  (5)  chemistrv.  In 
mechanics,  shop  practice  is  added  to  the  course  and  incorporated  with  it.  In  the  fall 
of  1877  there  was  an  attendance  of  87  students  in  the  regular  classes,  besides  2  pur- 
Buiug  a  partial  course.  Twenty-three  graduates  received  uie  degree  of  B.  8. — (Betum 
and  printed  report.) 

At  Harvard,  scientific  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  in 
the  Astronomical  Observatory,  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoolo^, 
in  the  Bnssey  Institution,  and  in  3  summer  schools  of  science.  Lawrence  Scientific 
School  offers  courses  designed  for  (1)  graduates  of  high  schools  and  academies  who- 
desire  a  practical  education  in  civil  and  topographical  engineering,  in  mining,  in  chem- 
istry, in  natural  history,  or  in  mathematics^  physics,  and  astronomy ;  (2)  for  persons- 
preparing  to  become  teachers,  instruction  being  grv'on  in  the  modem  methods  of  teach- 
ing science  by  observation  and  experiment ;  (3)  for  candidates  for  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  science  and  other  advanced  students.  The  Busscy  Institution  is  a  school  of  agri- 
culture and  horticulture,  established  in  execution  of  t  he  trusts  created  by  the  will  of 
Benjamin  Bnssey.  Systematic  instruction  is  given  in  agriculture,  useful  and  orna- 
mental gardening,  and  stock  raising.  The  summer  schools  of  science,  being  largely 
designed  to  aid  teachers  in  their  preparation  for  higher  work,  have  been  already 
noticed  under  the  heading  Training  of  Teachers. 

The  Lmcell  Institute,  Boston,  in  its  annual  courses  of  lectures,  often  traverses  fields  of 
IM>pular  science  and  aids  in  diffusing  through  the  general  community  a  knowledge  of 
at  least  the  primary  elements  of  astronomy,  geology,  and  similar  branches  of  science.. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Andover  Theoloffical  Seminary  (Congregational),  Kewton  Theological  Institution 
(Baptist),  the  Episcopal  Theological  School  o/  Massachusetts  (Protestant  Episcopal), 
Hartard  Umnersity  Divinity  School  (Unitarian),  Boston  University  School  of  Theology 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  and  Tufts  College  DiHnity  School  (Universalist)  have  each  a 
3  years*  course  of  study,  Tufts  having  also  one  of  four  years  for  such  as  have  not 
received  a  collegiate  training.  Of  the  221  students  attending  these  schools  in  1877, 
more  than  half  were  graduates  of  colleges.  Special  courses,  not  leading  to  a  certificat-e 
of  graduation  or  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,  are  arranged  in  some  of  the 
schools  for  the  benefit  of  students  who  may  be  unable  to  take  the  full  course.  Another 
institution  of  tbis  class,  the  Neio  Church  theological  School,  Waltham,  makes  report  of 
its  existence  since  186G,  but  appears  from  the  return  to  have  no  settled  course  and  no 
regular  corps  of  instructors. 

LEGAL. 

At  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University  there  had  been  some  fear  that  the  institution 
of  an  examination  for  admission  in  the  case  of  non-graduates  and  the  extension  of  the 
course  from  2  years  to  3,  mentioned  in  the  report  lor  1876,  would  cause  a  diminution 
of  the  number  attending.    This  apprehension  proved  unfounded,  for  in  1876-77  the 
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nirmh^r  ')f  ^mdms  I^'  to*  jr^awr  jf  i  rhan  ia  tlw  preceding  year.  There  has, 
3inrPrtr.»r,  btwii  one  T.*ry  Mdscj^rorr  r««Ir.  v-s.  an  iacrease  in  the  number  of  collcgo 
47»iaart»A 

JXJTKaA 

The  3mrt] 

>^I  iduIt.  In.  accijpLinoe  w.ca  *!ie  nfcommen^i^fthoo  of  IVendent  Wairen,  mentioned 
Jk  the  nporc  of  Iiuc  vear.  be<iiie»  :!w  ^.ijncmaiHl  preliminary  examination  of  non-grad- 
nar^M.  the  third  year  of  the  course  han  been  ciiaiured  from  a  post  cradnate  to  onnnder- 
gradnate  year,  and  benceibr^  che  •iessrve  of  bachelor  of  law  is  to  oe  conferred  npon  no 
'^ne  who  haA  not  previ.MuIy  raken  a  -ieiCTee  in  irts  from  wme  college  in  good  striding. 
Diplomat  of  zradiutii^n.  cvrnfyi:!;^  che  compIecti.m  oi  the  course,  however,  are  to  be 
gi-rtn  thnee  who  have  scudieii  !aw~  J  y»*ar*  :i  cf  which  must  be  in  this  or  in  some  other 
approved  law  Mhi»l  .  provided  ihe  candidate  pacw  a  daiisfactory  examination.     Here 


The  Mtdkal  School  o/Harrani  Cuinrrnhi.  which  in  1^1  set  the  good  example  of  in- 
ncitnting  a  3  years'  course  oi*  s:udy.  w;:u  a  <t;rie»  of  exanduations  on  all  main  subjects 
extending  through  the  course,  added  iu  1:*77  *:ill  further  to  its  services  in  this  direc- 
tion by  instituting  a  prelinunary  exaniiiuitiou  ot'  all  candidates  for  admission  without 
a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  ThU  exauiLn;ici«>a  is  in  Latin  pn^se  and  Balfour's  Physics, 
French  or  German,  however.  Win^  accepted  instead  of  Latin,  if  desire<L  The  imme- 
diate effect  was  to  reduce  s»^mewl:at  the*  nuuil^er  of  new  entries,  C  out  of  13  who  pre- 
sented themselves  in  June  l>einj:  njev'tctl  and  -  out  of  'il>  who  presented  Iheniselves 
in  .September;  but  of  course  the  Wttcr  «iua!ity  of  the  adnli$l^ious  must  more  than  make 
up  for  this  slight  reiluctiou  in  qnantiry,  and  the  diploma  will  moan  more  and  be  worth 
more  in  the  end.  The  numl»or  of  student*  for  l>Ttv-77  was  iI47.  Of  these,  82  offerci I 
themselves  for  examination  for  a  tieLnree:  01  pa<ti4ed  and  received  diplomas,  the  others 
■»vithdrawing,  failing  to  appear,  or  Wins  rt'jcctetl. 

The  Bo9ton  URirer*itif  :khool  of  J/iif<\'iiic  has  aK»  a  preliminary  examination  of  all 
applicants  for  admission  who  an.*  not  otUlet;:e  graduatos,  and  a  modicnl  course  covering 
n  years  essentially  the  same  as  that  at  Hafvanl.  It  is  open  to  both  sexes  on  the  same 
t*'mis.    Stndents'in  l'?7<>-'77,  1S4:  graduates,  4i>. —  (Foiurth  annual  report.) 

The  Dental  School  of  Hatranl  now  provides  a  prt»gressive  course  of  instmction  ex- 
tending over  2  years,  the  teaching  of  one  year  not  being  rei>eate<l  in  the  next.  To 
obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  of  dental  uietliciiie.  however,  there  must  be  3  years' study,  at 
least  one  continuous  year  at  this  school.  Students  last  year,  22 ;  graduates,  8. — (Cata- 
lo;fnc  for  1^6-^  and  report.) 

The  Boston  Dental  CoUeffe  has  greatlv  raised  its  standard  for  graduation  during  the 
laHt  2  years.  In  order  to  graduate,  t'he  candidates  among  other  re<^uirementa  must 
have  puTHueil  their  professional  studies  3  years  under  a  competent  mstructor,  must 
have  attended  2  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  college,  and  must  pass  a  satisfactory 
-examination.  The  num1)er  of  students  (25)  attending  in  ld76-'77  was  not  quite  so 
large  as  in  1876,  yet  the  school  is  in  a  healthy  and  prosperous  condition. — (Return,  with 
letter  and  printed  catalogue.) 

The  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmaqf  has  a  2  years*  course,  embracing  chemistry, 
tnateria  medica,  and  botany,  and  theory  and  practice  of  pharmacy.  To  obtain  tlbe 
degree  of  the  school,  the  student  must  have  scr\'ed  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  with 
some  qualified  pharmacist  in  a  dispensing  store,  besides  having  attended  the  2  years' 
course  of  this  college  or  one  year  hero  and  another  (the  llrst)  at  some  other  recognized 
college  of  pharmacy. — (Catalogue,  1876^-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  STUDY  AT  HOME. 

This  excellent  association,  which  has  its  seat  in  Boston,  but  includes  members  from 
several  States,  aims  to  encourage  young  women  to  devote  a  part  of  every  day  to  syste- 
matic and  continuous  study.  For  this  purpose  it  arranges  courses  of  reading  and^pro- 
granunes  of  studies,  which  it  distributes  to  its  members,  with  diroctions  and  advice. 
The  student  members  must  be  17  years  of  age  at  least,  and  must  pay  annually  92 
for  printing,  postage,  and  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  association.  The  yearly  term 
of  study  is  from  October  1  to  June  1,  at  wluch  latter  time  students  aro  invited  to  send 
to  Boston  for  examination  essays  in  English,  French,  or  QormaU)  on  such  subjects  as 
it  may  please  them  to  select.  Certificates  of  x)rogTcss  are  issued  upon  these  according 
to  the  measure  of  advance  shown. 
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EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AXD  DUMB. 

The  Clarice  Ingiitution  for  Deaf-Mutes^  Northampton^  which  owes  its  name  to  the 
munificence  of  the  late  John  Clarke,  t>f  that  place,  is  not  a  State  school,  but,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  arrangements,  it  receives  an  annual  State  allowance  for  the 
instruction  of  pupils  from  Massachusetts.  Growing  out  of  a  school  originally  oi>ene<l 
by  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers  at  Chelmsford  in  1866,  in  the  followiug  year  it  was  set  on  a 
sure  basis  at  Northampton  by  Mr.  Clarke's  liberality,  Miss  Rogers  being  continued  at 
the  head  of  it.  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  school  from  the  beginning  has  been 
to  promote  the  education  of  deaf  children  at  an  earlier  age  than  had  been  previously 
customary,  and  the  success  secured  tlirough  taking  quite  young  children  has  led  to  an 
extensive  following  of  its  plan  in  this  rcsx^ect,  as  well  as  in  its  cfibrts  to  teach  articu- 
lation from  the  outset.  It  has  three  departments,  i)rimary,  grammar,  and  high :  in 
1877  a  new  building  was  erected  for  the  lirst  of  these.  While  giving  a  good  Luglish 
education,  cabinet  making  is  taught  to  such  boys  as  need  industrial  instruction,  and 
sewing  and  mending  to  the  girls.  It  had  G6  pupils  under  8  instructors  in  1877. — (Re- 
I>ort  and  return.) 

The  Horace  Mann  School  for  tlie  Deaf  was  organized  in  1869  by  the  Boston  school 
board  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  School  for  Dcaf-Mutes.  Its  title  was  changed 
in  1877  to  that  above  given,  because  the  former  one  did  not  correctly  express  the  con- 
dition of  its  pupils,  many  of  them  having  been  taught  to  talk,  while  the  effoi-t  is  made 
to  enable  them  all  to  do  so.  The  school  still  rt^mains  under  the  control  of  the  city 
school  committee,  forms  a  part  of  the  public  school  system,  and  teaches  the  common 
Enj^lish  branches  in  six  regularly  graded  classes,  with  Professor  BelFs  system  of  articu- 
lation. The  only  industrial  emi)loyment  taught  is  seeing. — (Return  and  report  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  aims  to  give  to  sightless 
children  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  i  net  miction  as  can  be  had  in  the  best  common 
schools  for  those  who  see^  and  to  train  them  to  industry  and  useful  occupations, 
improving  meanwhile  their  physical  condition  and  perfecting  the  delicacy  of  their 
remaining  senses.  At  the  close  of  the  year  187()-77  it  nad  133  pupils  under  7  teachers, 
with  13  men  and  4  women  employed  in  a  workshop  for  adult  uhnd  persons.  Besides 
the  school  exercises  and  the  usual  industrial  occui)ations  of  each  day,  there  are  evening 
readings  to  the  pujnls,  divided  iUiO  six  clat'ses  for  thw  purpose,  >vith  a  view  to  the 
improvement  both  of  their  information  and  their  taste.    A  gallery  in  which  the  girl 

I)upils  may  exercise  and  play  is  among  the  improvements  of  the  year  past,  gooil  boclily 
lealth  and  cheerful  spirits  being  held  to  be  imi>ortant  ailjuncts  to  all  mental  training. 
A  legacy  of  $80,000  lately  left  the  institution  by  Miss  Charlotte  Harris,  of  Charlestown, 
was,  at  the  date  of  the  report,  still  somewhat  uncertain,  because  of  its  aiming  to  create 
a  department  which  would  have  somewhat  the  character  of  an  asylum. — (Report  for 
1876-77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

This  benevolent  work,  first  instituted  in  this  country  by  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe,  is  now  prosecuted  in  Massachusetts  by  three  (hfforent  institutions:  (1)  The 
Massachusetta  School  for  Idiotic  and  Feeble-Mindcd  Youth,  in  South  Boston,  which 
had  88  pupils  under  21  instructors,  attendants,  and  other  employes  in  1877;  (2)  a  pri- 
vate Inistitution  for  the  Education  of  Feeble-Minded  Youth,  at  Barre,  which  had  76 
pupils,  with  what  number  of  instructors  and  attendants  is  not  stated,  but  apparently 
at  least  13 ;  (3)  the  Hillside  School  for  Backward  and  Feeble  Children,  at  1  ay ville, 
which  had  9  pupils  under  as  many  teachers  and  other  employes.  All  these  aim  to  im- 
part the  elements  of  an  English  education,  to  develop  both  the  mental  and  physical 
Sowers  of  the  children,  and  to  give  training  in  pleasant  and  useful  occupations.  The 
;arre  school  and  Massachusetts  school  were  both  established  in  1848;  the  one  at  Fay- 
ville,  in  1870. — (Reports  and  returns  for  1877.) 

BOSTON  SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

There  were  2  of  these  schools  reported  in  1877,  having  2  teachers,  an  average  of  65 
enrolled  pupils,  and  a  daily  average  attendance  of  57.  The  percentage  of  attendance 
was  87.7 ;  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  was  32.5. 

STATE  CHARITABLE  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  Primary  School,  at  Monson,  had  in  it,  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  a 
total  of  020  different  scholars,  Avith  an  average  attendance  of  393,  tmder  8  female  teach- 
ers ;  the  State  Industrial  School,  at  Lancaster,  125  different  scholars,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  8.S,  under  3  female  teachers;  the  State  Refonn  School,  at  Westborough, 
496  different  scholars,  with  339  in  average  attendance,  under  2  male  and  5  female 
teachers. — (State  report  for  1876-'77.) 
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T':.*"  ll'-'i'^  •  f  K»='t"rmT:'  n  r'.-r  J".v.!::'.-  «>'>:'.i'.er!».  in  the  city  of  Lowell,  rpjxjrts  for 
.-77  a  "•  -.1;  •  I  I'S't  ::.:::..:♦.-.  ".:.>.' z  1  vi»;  !:•  r  • «  >:•'»'*  rh**  sniH*riiitiMnU*:it ;  the  Lawrcnc© 
(•...i:i.«rn;u  .'^•.'^•■■•I.  I..inr»-i..  .\  :;i  ::.-j-.:v-.  .v.'.^t  T*  t*»:i«hifr»i  tir  otliiTolUrers;  the  Pluin- 
L.'-r  F.in..  >.  :.••  '..  >:»'.#:;:.  U'.  r.:.uvr  .'.  -r ..  ;...  r*  ir  •»:l:»r  niiiit'i-s.  lii  all  the  three  the 
•  !»■:.. -riT-  "faii  H!i^-h««h  »-tl::.  ..::.»:•.  a.:v  ::•..•  aJToi  ai./i  -in  h  iinliistrial  occnnntionsas  j;ar- 
i.cL.«i.^  ui^il  (.ai^t*  ><.a;*::^  i.-i  i.La:r>  j.rv  ;ui^:UiL.—  Kccurua  to  Diirvau  of  lldueutiou.) 

?<:i:m«il  ijy  r:iE  iM»i>r;:i\L  >vHi»«.'L  a>suciatxox,  kostox. 

Tl.!-  *>«^h«N'il.  foni-nl  hv  r.r  r.y.'wv.  I-:  .1'..  ::'..'v>Tr:.il  -iihiM*!  i'oii»lin'tr«l  for  two  soasonft  in 
tL»-  LiZi*  mIu  Ii.iil»'.ii.,'.  :i:.  I  tl.i-  li.*^:.  :;  W:.:-:'::;^  S«  h«H.l.  rarricil  on  for  five  seasniiH  iu 
tr..;  •  '.aj**.!  of  tliv  Hi»'.li>  Srrti ;  i  ::;rt  h.  ;..':::•:::.  -l  :VJ  hoys.  fn»in  I'J  to  10  years  of  age, 
lor  f.vn  ».'\»':iiiii:*  nf  I  a.  1-  v.  «vk.  i'.i  t1".«  w::.:!  r  •i"  1^7iV77.  lVrha]M  12  had  received 
.-on;.-  ii.^tnn  limi  in  il.-.-  li^c  of  il:«-  ;;^»i:r.v  ;r.:«I  knifV.  Imt  uour  nf  them  ha«l  l>een  prn- 
'.  ii»!i.-ly  rraint'd  in  wih.,!  »  arvini;  or  ::i  iln-  'i>.-  of  thf  i  hi-H'l  for  Thin  pnriwse.  A  couno  of 
y-1  Itr.-.dii',  in  wixnl  rar\  ir.-^  was  i«rii-.:nil.  rlio  lurr^i^ary  l-t-ucln."*  and  t<M)l9  arrnu^d, 
and  ail  »-rtnrt  inadr  T"  -:%»■  xl.i'  K*»y>  an  a  onnintanre  with  nu-chanii-al  iiiainpiilatioufl 
i:i  wo«hI  \vliii.li  v.-nuM  oo  r.-M  I'al  lo  ih»  ::•.  in  aiiy  nn»'  of  many  liiiUTi-nt  trades.  BesidcH 
th«'  ilir»'Ct  iii-tnji  li-n  nf  i!:i>*'  l»ov>.  xV.v  r.l«ioi  »  **(  t!u-  MJeirty  apiM^ira  to  be  to  demon- 
.-.traf*'  th«r  practii  a'iliiy  •  f  sonu-  i:i«'.i>:r;al  traininir  for  Mi«h  rliildri'ii  in  connection 
v.irli  thrir  •■diirari-ii  in'  ilio  i  o!:n:;o:i  >.  hmi's.  The  aim  is  rrrtainly  a  worthy  one,  and 
the  <lt.-VfUnin;i.ijt  if  i:s  ri'<;:Ii>  mu'it  1 1-  looUoil  for  with  nnu'h  interest.  To  further 
th«  o'rijrct  a  day  m  h-  nl  of  i  aivini:  a'.iil  r.:o«lrliir.g  lias  lu-iii  esraldi.sli«*d  nnder  the  an^pi- 
<»-rtof  iht..  V.'ni'ian'^  Kiiu«  ai'.iMra)  AN>«via!io!i.  to"»;ive  in<tnuTiim  in  ran'injr.  modelling, 
and  <a-;iij;;.  fur  .'»  Lmir*  i:.ni\  of  %\u\\  mI;«»o1  woek  dnrini:  ??  months  of  the  year.  Tlio 
jin.Jr'.tid  coutm;  v.  ill  iciiuiivJ  wars*  for  its  completion. — ^Utiwrt  of  committee  in  Stato 
r»:i»ort.; 

EinOATlOXAL  CONVENTIONS. 

SiTATi:  ASSlX*lATION. 

Tlie  State  TeatheK  Association  met  at  Tn'ston  Decemher OS-:W,  1.''77.  Aceonllng to 
the  New-En«»land  Jnnrnal  «.f  Ktiniation.  mn.'<t  of  the  ikiih-w  n-ad  were  j?ood,  several 
of  them  iinnsnally  ^o,  and  tlio  diM'n.<>ions  foUowin;;  them  tli(»n<;htfr.l,  in  the  main, 
thon;(h  oft' hand  and  exicniiiorannnis.  Two  points  sttNul  ont  pnnninently  in  the  idau 
of  the  meeting.  <.hie  was  primary  sihool  work  and  the  other  HcluNd  snperviMon,  tho 
latt«T  cnnrt'alt'd  nndiT  the  topif  ••IJnts  in  educati«in/*  dis«'nssed  with  jrreat  ability  by 
(.'harli's  Francis  Aflanus  and  othn-s.  Sorretary  .Dirkinson  and  his  former  associates  iu 
normal  work  advocated  the  pliil(>sophy  of  nonnal  methtuls  as  especially  valnablc  to 
piinuiry  teachers;  bnt,  beyond  that,  the  mcetinjj  failed  t<»  sn^^-st  ways  i»f  impro\ing 
]irimary  instrnetion.  This  was  not  owinij;  to  a  want  of  men  and  women  with  idea«  on 
the  Hubject,  bnt  to  lack  of  time  to  call  them  tmt,  and  lack.  ali<o,  of  that  freedom  of 
C'X]in:.ssion  wbieh  comes  of  Iun;xer  session>  and  better  matuivd  plans. 

Among  tin*  address<'.s  and  i)apers  j^iven  before  the  «;eneral  associatitm  was  one  by 
IJev.  E.  J.  IJeckwith,  i»f  Waterbnry,  in  advocacy  ot  technical  instniction ;  one  by 
.Jnd^o  Aldrieh,^  of  Worcester,  maintainin«;  the  ri;jht  and  tlnty  of  tjie  S?tate  to  snpport 
bygt*neral  taxation  lii'^her  educational  institutions;  and  one  alrf)  by  Samuel  Eliot, 
LU  !>.,  of  Boston,  on  •*  Natun-  in  cdneati4)n.''  Miss  Annie  M.  AVilsol,  of  Boston,  put  in 
a  "Plea  for  better  readin;j  in  onr  public  schools,**  and  Mr.  Ocori^e  T.  Angell  one  for 
"  I^'giouH  of  honor  in  the  sclnxds,'*  by  means  of  which,  he  urged,  a  large  body  of  honcsit, 
jiatriotic  boys  might  be  sent  forth  from  the  common  schotds. 

In  the  high  sc1k»oI  section.  Prof,  (.leorge  IT.  Ilowi.son,  of  the  MassachnsettM  Institute 
of  Teelinol<»gy,  dist.'ussed  the  question  whether  the  study  of  geometry  in  its  eunvnt  fonu 
hjiH  any  vital  worth  as  a  mental  disci]dine,  aiid  Mr.  11.  II.  Ballard,  principal  of  the 
high  school  of  heiiox,  advocated  a  fu]h>r  and  more  systematic  study  oi  natural  history 
in  the  ])ublie  s<'hools. 

In  the  granunnr  scbo<d  section,  papers  were  rend  on  the  importance  of  grammar 
Hchools,  on  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  on  the  study  of  civil  goveniment. 

Mr.  Parker,  superintendent  of  the  Quin<'y  schools,  who  presided  over  the  primary 
school  si'ction,  insisted  n]M»n  the  need  of  an  entire  ii'volntum  in  ])rimnry  teaching  in 
the  State.  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  of  Boston,  followed  in  support  of  this,  saving 
that  thero  was  as  yet  no  Hy»t4'm  worthy  of  the  name  in  the  ])rimary  niral  schools  at 
least,  luie  great  tn)nble  being  that  the  youngest,  and  t)ften  the  poorest,  teachers  aro 
given  charge  of  such  schools.  ^**Tho  relation  of  i>rimary  sclunds  to  all  others"  was 
considenfd  hy  Mr.  Harrisini  Hume,  of  Lawn'uce,  after  which  tho  question  **"\Vhat  is 
th(»  nonnal  sehool  «loing  for  tho  ]»rinniiy  schools?'*  was  discnssi»d  by  several  gentle- 
men, the  idea  prevailing  that,  while  teachers  trained  in  nonnal  schools  have  greatly 

>  Tho  paptT  of  Jiifl(;o  AlUiich  forma  article  U  ic  tbo  appcudiz  tu  tho  State  ix'iKirt  for  l&7G-'77,  oud  is 
well  wortli  itciUMol. 
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inflaoncod  grammar  and  liigli  school  trainingi  they  Lave  thus  far  very  slightly  aiTected 
"the  lower  schools. 

The  proceedings  of  the  associaiion  closed  with  an  exhibition  of  the  telephouo  in 
ox>eratiou  by  Prof.  A.  E.  Dolbear,  of  Tufts  Collo|je,  whoi;avo  a  history  of  ite  discovery 
and  explained  the  principles  upon  Avhich  it  is  based. — (New-England  Journal  of 
Education.) 

CLASSICAL  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHEHS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  tenth  annnal  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  of  Classical  and  High 
School  Teachers  was  held  in  Boston,  April  C  and  7,  l*???. 

On  the  first  day  an  important  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Bickncll  on  "The  pub- 
lication of  educational  works"  for  the  needs  of  teachers.  He  recommended  that  a 
eociety  be  fonned  among  educators  in  New  England  the  object  of  Avhich  should  be 
(1)  to  establish  such  a  depository  as  will  contain  a  complete  catalogue  of  educational 
'Works,  (2)  to  secure  the  translation  of  the  best  German  and  French  books  on  peda^^o- 
ffics,  (3)  to  provide  for  the  publication  of  all  current  writings  of  our  most  eminent  liv- 
ing educators,  and  (4)  to  supply  such  publications  at  a  low  price  to  the  great  body 
of  American  teachers.  After  some  discussion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  I'eport  on  the  recommendations. 

Papers  were  presented  by  Mrs.  Clara  B.  Martin  on  "The  study  of  French  and  Ger- 
man" ond  by  Professor  W.  P.  Atkinson,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  on  "Entrance 
examinations  to  scientific  schools."  The  last  named  subject  was  discussed  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  amou^  whom  woa  President  Eliot,  of  Cambridge,  who  wished  to  see 
a  higher  standard  of  admission  to  all  scientific  schools. 

A  committee  appointed  at  a  previous  meeting  of  the  association  to  consider  the  sub- 
ject of  requisitions  for  atlmissiou  to  colleges  and  other  higher  institutions  of  learning 
submitted  their  report,  containing  a  number  of  suggestions  and  recommendations, 
with  the  view  of  securing  uniformity  in  such  requisitions. 

On  the  second  day  the  question  of  "  Latin  pronunciation  "  was  discussed  by  E.  R. 
Humphries,  ix.  D.,  who  favored  the  English  method.  Professor  George  H.  Howison 
then  reviewed  Whitney's  Essentials  of  English  Grammar,  criticising  the  failure  of  the 
Author  to  recognize  the  copula  as  an  essential  element  of  the  English  Rcnteuce  and 
urging  that  ho  improperly  classifies  the  parts  of  speech,  which,  Uie  critic  held,  are 
only  parts  of  the  subject  and  predicate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Beuiro  the  adjournment  of  the  association,  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  Mr. 
Bicknell's  recommendations  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  .teachers'  publishing  society 
reported  favorably  on  them,  and  a  committee  of  9  members,  hea<led  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Phil- 
bnck,  of  Boston,  was  appointed  to  arrange  details  and  perfect  plans  for  such  a  society. — 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education,  April  12, 1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.  EMORY  WASHBURN,  LL.  D. 

This  anient  friend  of  every  form  of  education  died  at  Cambridge,  Mai».,  March  18, 
1877,  having  been  lK)m  in  Leicester,  in  the  same  State,  February  14,  1800.  His  father 
had  been  on  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war,  under  Gat«s  and  Washington.  His 
mother  was  a  woman  of  rare  ability  and  energy'.  Pursuing  his  ant«collegiate  studies 
at  the  academy  of  his  native  place,  he  fotered  Williams  College  at  an  early  age,  and 
fvos  graduated  there  in  1817 ;  ho  then  studiexl  law  at  the  Dane  School  of  Haf\'ard  Uni- 
vennty,  and  was  admitte<l  to  the  bar  in  1821.  For  several  years  he  practised  law  in 
Leicester,  taking  part  in  the  local  affairs  of  the  town  and  representing  it  in  the  legis- 
latore  in  1826  and  1827.  In  1828  he  removed  to  AVorcester,  and  ten  years  lat4>r  became 
A  ropTeaontative  from  it,  and  a^in  a  State  senator  in  1841  and  1842,  when  he  was 
chairman  of  tho  judiciary  committee.  In  1844  ho  was  appointed  by  Governor  Briggs 
a  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  and  served  from  tliat  date  till  1848.  Five  years 
afterward,  during  an  absence  in  Europe,  ho  was  elected  governor  of  his  native  State 
for  the  year  1854-'55.  In  1856,  having  accepted  the  Biissey  professorship  of  law  in 
Harvard  University,  ho  removed  from  Worcester  to  Cambridge,  and  performed  with 
g^reat  fidelity  the  duties  of  that  chair  till  September,  1876,  when  ho  resigned,  having 
served  for  ten  of  these  twenty  years  also  as  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  education 
and  visitor  of  tho  Framingham  Normal  School. 

In  all  the  various  offices  he  held  and  all  the  many  societies  ho  was  connected  with, 
the  prominent  characteristic  of  Governor  Washburn  was  a  conscientious  and  most  faith- 
ful aevotion  to  whatever  work  he  had  in  hand.  For  example.  Miss  Johnson,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  Framingham  Normal  School,  says  that  in  one  of  the  earlier  years  of  Ids 
service  in  the  State  board  he  visited  that  school  twenty  times,  spending  the  whole 
school  day,  attendinj^  the  classes  and  listeniug  ^laticntly  to  the  recitations,  to  see  what 
•were  the  methods  of  instruction  and  to  determine  what  im^irovcmcnts  might  l>e  made 
as  well  as  what  apparatus  and  appliance  for  illustration  might  be  noedexl;  and  these 
-visits  were  the  whole  day  of  a  more  than  usually  busy  man,  and  required  early  rising 
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and  a  rido  of  an  hour  and  a  bnlf  in  tho  morning  to  reach  the  school  in  time  for  the 
comineiiccmeut  of  the  bCHsion.  On  such  occasions,  too,  he  often  lectured  on  school  laws 
and  kindred  topics,  and,  knowing  every  teacher  and  the  particular  work  of  each,  not 
only  exchanged  pleasant  greetings  with  them,  but  made  sure,  in  hearty  kindness,  how 
each  was  getting  on.  At  the  regular  monthly  meetings  of  the  hoard,  too,  ho  is  said  to 
have  hpcn  always  in  his  place,  ready  to  hear  liis  part  in  every  work  and  his  share  of 
every  responsibility;  while  at  gatherings  of  teachers  hi  State  and  county  associations, 
ho  was  ottcu  prcsifut,  making  addresses,  taking  part,  in  discussions,  and  willingly  doing 
anything  within  his  i)ower  to  help  the  cause  ot  education.  He  did  this,  too,  when  time 
with  him  was  money,  and  all  thus  done  was  a  labor  of  love,  bringing  no  x>eciiuiary 
recompense  whatever. 

Notwitlistauding  the  business  devolvofl  on  him  by  his  profession,  and  thus  assumed 
in  the  ofilces  he  Iwild,  he  found  time  to  write  historical  sketches  of  his  native  place,  first 
published  in  1^3  and  enlarged  and  republished  in  IStiO;  Sketches  of  the  Judicial  His- 
toiy  of  Miissachusctts  from  lOllO  to  1775,  published  in  1840;  a  Sketch  of  the  Historv  of 
Leicester  Academy,  18o5;  a  Tn^atisti  on  the  American  Law  of  Real  Property,  a  st-anJard 
text  book  in  various  editions  from  If^GO  on ;  a  Treatise  on  the  American  Law  of  Easements 
and  S(»rvitudes,  18G3  and  18G7,  said  by  William  Curtis  Noyes  to  be  "in  comprehensive- 
ness and  accuracy  without  a  rival;"  a  later  work,  entitled  Lectures  on  tho  Study  and 
Pract  ice  of  the  Law ;  and  a  large  number  of  historical  and  instructive  addresses,  gen- 
erally published  by  reciuest. 

To  such  a  man  honors  came  naturally.  Besides  the  public  Dfflces  conferred  on  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens,  tho  degree  of  ll.  d.  was  given  him  by  Williams  and  Uarvarti, 
both  in  1854,  in  rccoguiti<m  of  his  legal  learning  and  ability,  while  almost  all  tho 
leanuKl  and  benevolent  societies  of  his  day  claimed  him  as  oiUcer  or  member. 

Of  his  educational  lalK)r8  tho  success  of' tho  Framingham  Normal  School,  during  hia 
visitorshin,  was  ono  monument.  Tlie  prosperous|Worcester  County  Free  Institate  of 
Industrial  Science,  largely  indebted  to  him  for  early  coimsels  and  wise  phms,  was 
auother.  And,  l>esides  care  for  public  schools  and  Sunday  schools,  he  was  for  many 
years  intimately  associated  with  Dr.  S.  G.  Uowe  in  tho  lattoVs  noble  efforts  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  In  such  goo<l  works  a  green  old  age  was  largely 
passed. — (Fnun  ]>apers  kindly  furnished  by  Mrs.  M.  C.  Washburn  and  Miss  Annie  £• 
Johnson,  with  AUibone's  Dictionary  of  Authors.) 

IVILLIAM  UATHOIINE  BROOKS. 

Tliis  noble  teacher  died  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  7, 1877,  of  pncn- 
monia,  aged  72  yeai's.  Mr.  Brooks  was  a  native  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  a  graduate 
of  Ilarvartl  of  the  class  of  18^^.  He  d<;voted  his  whole  life  after  his  graduation  to 
teaching — a  period  of  fifty  yetirs.  He  went  firat  to  Lancaster,  Mass.,  where  for  a 
few  years  he  was  an  assistant  teacher  under  Hon.  James  0.  Carter,  in  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers.  Then,  for  a  number  of  years,  ho  was  principal  of  the 
high  s<.>hool  in  his  native  city.  SuUse^uently  ho  returned  to  Lancaster,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  devoted  himself  to  tho  instniction  aud  training  of  students  su8X>ended  fiom 
Harvard  College,  taking  the  young  men  into  liis  own  family  and  exercising  over 
them  a  sort  of  parental  control  while  carrying  them  along  in  their  college  8tudie«,  the 
aim  being  to  correct  their  idle  or  vicious  habits  and  return  them  as  early  as  practicable 
to  their  classes.  In  each  of  these  situations  and  enterprises  he  spent  but  a  few  years. 
His  great  life  service  has  been  in  the  conduct  of  a  x)rivate  classical  school  in  the  city  of 
lk)ston  for  the  training  and  fitring  of  l)oys  for  business  life,  and  more  generally  for  Har- 
vard College.  In  this  he  conlined  himself  to  a  small  number  of  pupils,  so  as  to  be 
thorough  in  his  work  and  to  do  all  the  teaching  himself.  He  generally  had  about 
fifteen  scholars,  sometimes  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve,  and  scared v  ever  so  many  as 
twenty.  With  such  small  numbers  he  could  satisfy  himself  in  the  tuorouglmess  o^  his 
work  for  every  boy,  and  could  always  know  just  what  the  pu^>ils  were  able  to  do  and 
just  what  Avas  needed  for  each.  He  knew  the  boys,  what  was  m  them,  and  what  they 
required  of  repression,  instruction,  and  stimulus,  sometimes  better  than  their  fathers 
and  giianlians.  With  rare  qualities  of  sympathy  and  character,  he  went  on  in  this 
work  of  training  young  men  and  boys  for  the  university  or  for  business  pursuits,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Hundreds  of  the  alumni  of  the  university  and  scores  of  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  all  over  New  England,  to  say  nothing  of  other  paris  of  the 
country,  carry  in  their  central  being  and  liie  the  qualities  and  acquirements  which  this 
ono  good  man's  conscientious  work  cultivat.ed  in  them.  Everybody  was  his  friend,  and 
few  in  thousands  can  look  back  nx)on  so  much  good  work  done  or  pass  from  earth  re- 

Sxitted  and  beloved  by  so  many. — (Hon.  Artemas  Carter,  in  tho  Chicago  Journal  of 
arch  9,  1877.) 

SANBORN  TENNEY,  A.  M. 

On  Monday,  July  9,  1877,  Professor  Toimey,  who  was  bom  at  Stoddard,  N.  H.,  in 
1827,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  at  Buchanan,  Mich.  He  had  been  in  his  usual  health 
at  the  commencement  at  Williamstown  tho  x>rcceding  week,  aud  had  set  out  after- 
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Traid  on  an  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  for  scientific  porposes,  when  thus  sud- 
denly arrested  by  death  at  tlio  house  of  a  sister  whom  he  had  stopped  to  see.  The 
professor,  a  s^raduate  of  Amherst  in  1853,  had  held  the  chair  of  natural  history  at 
AVilliams  College  for  9  years,  going  there  from  Vassar  College,  where  he  had  occupied 
tho  same  position  from  the  foundation  of  the  professorship.  An  intimate  fiiend  of 
Agassiz  and  a  warm  admirer  of  his  methods  of  study  and  instruction,  like  tliat  great 
teacher  he  led  his  students  to  examine  lovingly  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  nature. 
With  something  of  his  master's  magnetism  and  with  a  gentle  courtesy  peculiarly  his 
own,  he  won  them  equally  to  himse^  as  their  instructor  and  to  tho  subjects  which  he 
interested  them  in  studying.  As  an  author  in  the  same  department  he  had  achieyed 
high  reputation,  his  Geology  for  Teachers  and  Manual  of  Zoolo^  for  Schools  having 
proved  great  favorites.  I?  or  15  years  ho  had  been  a  lecturer  m  the  Massachusetts 
Teachers'  Institute  and  had  twice  given  courses  before  tho  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston, 
where  he  was  to  deliver  a  third  course  in  the  winter  of  1877-78.  At  least  three 
times  he  was  offered  tho  presidency  of  imx>ortant  institutions.  At  Williams  he  added 
largely  to  the  natural  history  collections,  and  brought  them  to  great  completeness  and 
perfection  of  arrangement.  He  leaves  a  wife,  who  has  been  almost  his  x>eer  in  scieuco 
and  herself  an  author  in  tho  same  line  with  her  husband,  to  gather  his  har\'est  and 
carry  on  his  work. —  (AUilionc's  Dictionary,  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July 
19,  1677,  and  Williams  Athenceum.) 

DR.    EDWARD   HAMMOND   CLARKE. 

The  treatises  of  Dr.  Clarke  on  Sex  in  Education  and  The  Building  of  a  Brain,  pub- 
lished in  1873  and  1874,  had  made  him  so  extensively  and  favorably  known  that  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  healtliful  develojiment  of  woman's  powers  must  have  learned 
with  regret  of  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Boston,  November  30,  1877,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  Tho  son  of  a  Boston  clergjTnan,  on  preparing  liimself  for  col- 
lege, he  entered  Harvard  College,  wjis  gratluated  there  in  1841,  afterward  pursuing 
medical  studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  receiving  from  it  liis  degree  in 
1846,  ha\ing  meanwhile  travelled  considerably  for  his  health.  Settling  in  his  native 
city,  with  intervals  of  travel  to  Europe  and  the  East,  he  made  himself  a  name  for  skill 
and  culture  that  soon  brought  him  ample  occupation  in  his  profession,  and  led  to 
his  connection  with  the  Boylston  Medical  School,  started  b^  him  and  others  in  1850. 
In  1855  he  was  made  professor  of  materia  medica  in  tho  medical  school  of  Harvard,  and 
tilled  the  chair  till  1872.  About  that  time  Ids  attention  was  drawn  in  his  practice  to 
some  cases  which  seemed  to  him  to  prove  that  nature's  laws  are  not  sufiSciently  re- 
spected in  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  and  he  embodied  his  ideas  on  that 
subject  in  an  address  he  was  invited  to  deliver  before  tlie  New  England  Women's  Club, 
in  Boston.  The  address  excited  sucli  attention  as  to  induce  him  to  enlarge  and  pub- 
lish it  under  the  title  of  Sex  in  Education,  with  additional  physiological  details  and 
illustrations.  Its  appearance  led  to  wide  discussion,  extencung  to  both  sides  of  tho 
Atlantic,  ph>'sicians  largely  taking  side  with  Dr.  Clarke,  while  many  engaged  in  the 
instruction  of  young  women,  or  eager  to  promote  it,  vigorously  assailed  the  position  ho 
had  taken.  One  result  of  the  publication  was  a  request  irom  the  executive  committee 
of  the  National  Educational  Association  that,  at  its  next  annual  session,  he  would 
express  his  views  on  "The  education  of  girls."  He  complied  with  the  request,  pre- 
pared a  paper,  and  delivered  at  Detroit,  in  1874,  an  address  on  "The  building  of  a 
train,"  embodying  part  of  the  material  he  liad  prepared,  all  which,  with  some  addi- 
tions, he  afterwanl  published  as  his  final  uttx^ranoe  on  t  hat  topic.  A  paper  on  practical 
me<licine,  in  the  Century  of  American  Medicine,  followed  this  in  1870,  and  then  tho 
skilled  physician  and  able  author,  just  risen  into  fame,  succumbed  to  a  diflease  before 
which  medical  skill  seems  powerless.  He  leaves  a  posthumous  work  on  False  Sight  the 
publication  of  which  is  announced. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1877,  Buffalo  Medical  Journal,  and  introductions  to  Dr.  Clarke's  works.) 
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MICHIGAN. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AXD  ATTEXDAXCE. 

Yonth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

KnroUed  in  public  schools 

Average  monthly  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance 

Attenoance  in  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DI^RICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Kamber  of  school  districts 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  ungraded  schools 

Number  of  school-honses 

Number  of  sittings  in  these 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites.. 

Private  and  select  schools 

• 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIIl  PAT. 

Men  teaching  in  ijnblic  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools.... 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of -women 

Teachers  in  private  schools  (estimated) . 

INCOaiB  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditure  for  these 

PERMANENT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund 


1875-^76. 


459,808 
345,096 
250,000 
200,000 
8,033 


5,834 

303 

5,531 

5,931 

42G,  611 

19,257,094 

170 


3,548 

9,286 

$48  50 

28  28 

150 


$4,067,602 
3, 457, 860 


$3,147,918 


1876-^77. 


469,444 
357,139 
260,000 
210,000 
8,958 


6,947 

295 

5,652 

6,078 

431,707 

|9, 190, 175 

181 


3,781 

9,220 

|42  54 

27  45 

160 


$3,792,122 
3, 179, 976 


$3, 151, 418 


Increase. 


9,636 

12,043 

10,000 

10,000 

925 


113 


121 

147 

5,096 


11 


233 


10 


Decrease. 


8 


966,919 


66 

$5  96 

83 


$3,500 


$275,660 
277,884 


(From  published  reports  of  Hon.  Daniel  B.  Briggs  and  Hon.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  State 
snporintendcuts  of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  figures  for 
1875-'76  <liirer  somewhat  from  those  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  for  1876, 
which  latter  were  from  a  return  by  Mr.  Tarbell.  Those  here  ^ven  he  has  himself 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  calculations  of  increase  and  decrease  in  his  own  subsenuent 
report.  The  figures  for  the  average  monthlv  enrolment  and  average  daily  attendance 
are,  however,  still  taken  from  his  returns,  these  items  not  appeanng  in  the  published 
State  report;  they  seem  to  be  estimates.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  itutructian  is  elected  biennially  by  the  jieople  to  super- 
vise the  public  school  svstcm  and  inspect,  personally  or  through  his  deputies,  the  State 
University,  the  State  Normal  School,  and  other  incorx>orate(r  institutions  or  learning, 
respecting  all  which  he  is  to  make  annual  report  to  the  governor.  He  is  pcrmittMl 
to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  may  serve  as  superintendent  in  his  absence  or  in  case  of 
vacancy,  but  who  may  be  removed  at  pleasure. 

SPECIAL. 

A  hoard  qf  regents  of  the  University  of  Michigan^  composed  of  8  persons  chosen  by 
the  people,  with  the  president  of  the  university  as  an  advisory  member,  has  charge  A 
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the  general  interests  of  tliat  important  institntion.  The  term  of  the  elective  members 
is  8  years,  with  a  change  of  one-fourth  every  2  years. 

A  hoard  of  visitors  of  the  university  is  biennially  api>ointed  by  the  State  Bn]>eriutend- 
cnt  for  annual  inspection  of  its  condition  in  every  department  and  for  rejiort  to  him 
of  that  condition,  with  suggestions  as  to  any  improvements  they  may  think  possible. 
A  like  board  of  visitors  is  annually  appointed  by  him  to  visit  and  inspect  incorporated 
institutions  of  learning  other  than  the  imiversity  and  rex>ort  thereon  to  him.  Each  of 
these  boards  is  composed  of  3  members. 

A  6'fate  board  of  education,  for  the  6ux>ervi8ion  of  the  State  Normal  School,  is  comxMwed 
of  3  members  chosen  by  the  i)coplo  for  terms  of  G  years  each,  one  to  be  elected  every  2 
yearS|  the  State  superiutondeut  being  also  an  ex  oihcio  member. 

LOCAL. 

A  toionship  school  hoard  is  annually  formed  by  the  election  of  a  school  inspector,  a 
township  sui)erintendent  of  schools,  and  a  township  clerk^  charged  with  the  creation 
and  alteration  of  school  districts,  care  of  township  library,  and  inspection  of  schools. 
The  township  superintendent  is  intnisted  with  especial  responsibilities  in  this  last 
direction,  including  the  examination  and  certification  of  teacuers. 

A  district  hoard  of  3  members  for  an  ordinary  district,  and  of  G  for  a  graded  school 
district  with  at  least  100  children  of  school  age,  is  formed  by  an  election  of  all  these 
members  on  the  first  formation  of  the  district,  and  continued  by  an  annut^l  election  of 
one  member  for  the  former  and  of  2  for  the  latter  board  for  a  3  years'  term  in  place  of 
retiring  ones.  These  boards  have  the  spe<:ial  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  districts, 
with  tue  duty  of  engaging  teachers^  prescribing  studies  and  text  books,  and  looking 
after  dlBtnct  libranes  where  they  exist. — (School  laws,  editions  of  1873  and  1875.)   • 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  before  given  show  on  the  whole  a  Tavorable  condition  of  the  school 
svstem.  An  increase  of  D,G36  in  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  has  been  moro 
than  met  b^  an  enrolment  of  12,043  additional  pupils  in  the  public  schools,  besides  925 
additional  m  private  schools.  An  advance  of  1G7  in  the  number  of  teachers  is  probably 
Bufiicient,  with  those  already  in  employment,  for  the  enlarged  enrolment,  while  the 
sittings  in  the  schools  are  considerably  beyond  the  demand  for  them.  Schools  have 
increased  in  about  the  some  degree  as  school  districts  and  school-houses  in  larger  pro- 
portion still;  the  material  for  these  houses,  too,  has  improved,  stone,  brick,  and  neat 
frame  structures  gradually  superseding  the  old  unsightly  log  houses.  In  the  district 
and  township  libraries,  too,  w-liich  are  great  aids  to  improvement  in  the  schools,  there 
has  been  an  addition  of  23,877  volumes  in  the  year,  making  the  whole  number  221,230 
at  the  date  of  the  report. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  schools  are,  it  is  true,  nominally  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  in  some  past  years ;  but  this  does  not  imply  any  decrease  of  interest 
in  the  schools.  It  is  partly  a  wise  reaction  &om  reckless  expenditure  on  costl;^  school- 
houses,  partly  in  the  line  of  the  reasonable  economy  which  several  seasons  of  financial 
depression  have  made  necessary,  and  partly  the  fruit  of  a  steady  increase  in  the  value 
and  purchasing  i)ower  of  current  money,  which  makes  smaller  nominal  amounts  worth 
as  much  as  larger  ones  have  been  for  some  years  past.  The  decrease  in  the  estimated 
value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is  largely  explainable  on  this  last  ground,  and  so  is 
the  reduction  of  the  pay  of  teachers,  though  both  may  have  come  to  some  extent  from 
stretching  a  wise  economy  too  far ;  in  the  former  case,  to  the  withholding  of  the  means 
of  required  repairs  for  costly  structures;  in  the  latter,  to  the  extent  of  parting  with 
good  teachers  for  the  sake  of  getting  cheap  ones. 

UNIFORMITY  OP  TEXT  BOOKS  AND  FREE  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Tarbell  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  former  of  these  topics,  so 
much  debated  recently  in  the  Northwest,  and  concludes  that  the  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  both  State  and  coimtv  uniformity  are  too  great  to  make  eitJier  possible  at  present. 
He  would  be  satisfied  with  either  township  or  district  uniformity,  believing  that  all 
practicable  good  results  can  be  secured  with  either.  He  says  that  all  the  graded  schools 
now  have  a  uniform  series- of  text  books. 

The  plan  of  free  text  books  seems  to  him  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  arising 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  expense  which  the  purchase  of  books  now  imposes  on  many 
who  are  ill  able  to  afford  it,  while  it  would  do  away  with  the  somewhat  invidious  dis- 
tinction now  made,  under  the  law, 'between  those  who  can  and  those  who  cannot  fur- 
nish them.  He  therefore  recommends  the  passage  of  a  law  like  that  existing  elsewhere, 
allowing  districts  to  determine  at  their  annual  meeting  whether  the  district  board 
shall  furnish  school  books  at  the  expense  of  the  district  to  all  x^npil^^  iu  attendance  at 
their  school  during  the  year,  the  books  to  bo  the  property  of  the  district  and  to  be 
loaned  to  the  pupils  under  suitable  conditions. — (Report  for  1876-'77.) 
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TOWNSHIP  OR  C0U2JTY  SUPERVTSIOX. 

In  1875,  the  system  of  county  supervision ,  Trhicli  had  existed  in  the  State  since  1867, 
Tvas  overthrown  and  a  system  of  township  supervision  put  in  place  of  it.  Against  this, 
which  somewhat  resembles  one  that  had  oecn  previously  tried  and  found  imsatis- 
factory,  Mr.  Tarboll  says  a  reaction  has  set  in,  hut  whether  sufficient  to  overthrow  it 
is  uucertxiin.  Individually  he  would  bo  pleased  to  see  a  change  and  thinks  the  wel- 
fare of  the  schools  demands  it.  The  testimony  of  many  of  the  township  superintend- 
ents themselves,  as  cited  by  him,  is  agahist  the  system  for  these  reasons,  among  others: 
(1)  the  difficulty  of  obtainuig  in  every  township  men  competent  to  fill  the  place ;  (2) 
the  difficulty  of  retaining  good  men.  even  when  such  have  been  secured,  political 
cabals  or  oifeuce  at  their  fidelity  resulting  in  vast  numbers  of  removals  at  the  close  of 
every  year;  (3)  the  impossibility  of  retaining  any  consistently  high  standanl  for 
teachers'  certificates  when  disappointed  caudidates  can  go  into  the  next  township  and 
try  again  with  frequently  a  fair  chance  of  success ;  (4)  the  fact  that  the  office  brinmi 
too  little  pay  to  make  incumbents  leave  more  remunerative  occupations  and  give  tho 
fichool  work  the  time  which  it  demands. 

Whether  county  superiutendeucy,  with  its  fuller  rewards,  loncer  tenure  of  office, 
greater  independence,  and  promise  of  higher  work,  can  be  replaced,  however,  seems  at 
present  doubtfiil.  Mr.  Tarbell  therefore  suggests  a  modification  by  which  the  exist- 
ing township  superintendents  of  each  county  should  become  the  electors  of  a  board  of 
examiners  for  the  county,  this  board  to  consist  of  3  members,  all  elected  at  once  in  the 
begiuniu^,  but  going  out  subsecpiently  one  by  one  each  j'car,  to  give  opportunity  for 
new  election.  On  the  comity  board  thus  constituted  he  would  devolve  the  whole  work 
of  examining  teachers  for  the  county,  leaving  to  the  township  superintendents  their 
other  duties,  with  the  added  one  of  making  to  the  examiners  each  term  a  report  of  the 
quality  of  the  work  done  by  each  licensed  teacher  and  a  like  report  to  the  annual  dis- 
trict meeting. 

He  thinks  that  unity,  permanency,  and  consistency  of  requirement  as  to  teachers 
would  be  secured  throughout  each  count;f  under  such  a  board,  that  favoritism  and 
l>o]itlcal  wiiepuUing  would  be  avoided,  and  that  certificates  would  come  to  mean 
much  more  than  they  now  do. — (lieport.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  of  2  members  for  each  city  ward,  elected  for  terms  of  2  years 
and  one-half  changed  each  year  by  new  election,  are  common  in  the  cities  of  the  State. 
Detroit  has  a  board  of  2G  members,  13  changed  yearly ;  Ann  Arbor,  one  of  9,  holding 
office  for  3  years  each,  one-third  chan*jcd  yearly.  In  some  cases,  under  a  general  law 
for  graded  and  high  school  districts,  tnere  are  boards  of  C  trustees,  chosen  each  for  3 
years,  with  an  annual  change  of  2  members.  Most  city  boards,  as  elsewhere,  have 
city  superintendents  of  schools  as  executive  officers. 

STATISTICS,  a 


CUica. 


Ann  Arbor 

BjyCity 

Detroit  b 

£a»t  Saginaw 

Grand  KapitU 

Saginaw 


Popula- 
tion. 


7,984 
lri,UOO 
lOI.SoS 
17,t84 
3'',  (KM) 
10,  COO 


Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrol- 
ment. 

Averajro 
attend- 
ance. 

Teach- 
ers. 

8,369 

1,767 

1,298 

35 

4, 278 

2,841 

1,720 

40 

35,  172 

13, 291 

0,641 

928 

5,155 

3,177 

2,224 

53 

0,129 

5,019 

.-?,  148 

87 

2,835 

1,564 

1,073 

28 

Expend!- 
tare. 


$26,876 
3:<,  073 

213,214 
40,  ICO 
72, 548 
28,373 


aTbe  statiBtlcs  of  Ann  Arbor,  Detroit,  and  E^nt  Pagiraw  are  from  printed  reportu  for  1876-'77. 
TboAe  of  Bay  City,  Grand  Kapida,  and  Sa^^uavr,  in  tho  absence  of  sucn  reports,  are  from  written 
retams. 

b  Popalation  according  to  the  censnn  of  1874 ;  Snprrintendent  Sill  gives  in  his  report  the  following 
statistics  for  the  fall  term  of  1877 :  Children  of  school  age,  35,739 ;  enrolment,  12,682 ;  average  daily 
attendance,  10,52-L 

ADDITIONAL    PARTICULARS. 

Ann  Arbor  has  in  the  past  had  5  primarj-,  3  gramniar,  and  4  high  school  grades.  Now 
each  of  these  divisions  coiui)rises  4  grades.  For  promotion  and  regulation  of  grade  rank 
the  primary  schools  are  exaiuined  twice  and  the  grammar  schools  three  times  a  year, 
but  promotions  may  he  made  on  special  examination  whenever  merited.  The  stand- 
anl for  promotion  at  the  primary  examinatious  is  75 ;  hut  in  making  up  averages  in 
other  grades  such  studies  as  drawing,  music,  and  object  lessons  rate  at  one-fourth  the 
value  of  what  are  considered  weightier  branches,  while  readiness  in  reproducing  tho 
matter  of  a  text  book  is  ranked  below  independent  knowledge  and  facility  in  applica- 
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r. Ii'.r/i  171  '..M'-.  in  th*:  r'»;;;rr.'iri  ••';*•/'.•!  ♦oTir-'*.  .'4  in  tLc  fill  K::.:'i^ii  c  •v.t<»'.  l:V'»  in  i;iu- 
y.t.t',**-  **tt\t^A  •*.  uui\  2  un'. In- -.!!;'•<!.  'J  i,*'r*r  v.-^r^*  77  y:r  ;ii".i'«-*  ir:^::Li  a'.:  t!i»' rfrirs***.  :^ 
'.  oiiii^^r  i/.«rii  ari'i  41  youn^r  v/orn'-rj.  l.'u'iiT  a  rf^T!!.'iT:.Ti  fi.:i;,i!ar  tn  that  f?::.-*::!!!;  at  the 
iiiii .« f«:if y,  I'l  i't',%i\nii\i'^  *>f  hfiih  Mrlioo].-  wr-n*  a'lrhirr#-'l  tliiri:i:r  tW  vi-ar  \rith«>ut  oxum- 
iriutio;i.  'I  ||j^  inw  f<-atiii*r  prorftis«:n  ii!ii*h  jroful  to  the  iK»niial  as  well  as  to  the  hi^h 
i:«  lioolti.  11.  jir'H^'iitH  to  lh«f  htu'Ii-ritH  of  tin-  piililic  sch'.M»;s  a  strf»n»j:  iatlm'oxuoiit  to 
r*  ffi:iin  until  ilit-.y  Usiva  rttui]ih;U'A  th':  ctturf^o,  ami  at  the  same  time  jsei'iire*  higher 
'|ii:ih(i»  I'ltionM  in  thoM*  rMiti-i in;;  tho  uonnal  srhool.  About  thirty  Hicli  •rratlnates  have 
filfi:i«ly  Itt'i'U  fHlfniltfril  for  th'5  yi-ar  l^T-?-*.  Tho«,c  who  enter  thus  on  diphnna,  by 
f-anM'iit,  work  ran  imnally  complctf;  the  full  Kn^rlish  course  in  one  year  nn«l  either  of 
t  III-  lan(/na|Of  f-oiiiHi'H  in  t  wo  yeaiH.  Some  Hli^ht  rhangeM  have  been  made  in  the  conn«es 
#»f  nloily.  A  fliitf  rirt  nrlMKil  roiirHij  has  l»een  afMecI,  with  the  object  c»f  piviujj  special 
tni'.liiMlion  to  lliiiMe  who  intend  to  teach  principally  in  tlie  district  schools.  Tho 
K'fpiiii'nu'iilM  for  ndniiHsion  have  been  considerably  increa.s(.*d.  so  that  tho^se  who  aro 
adniitJcd  to  llio  roninion  Hch«*o|  conrHo  may,  by  chise.  application,  complete  it  in  one 
y«iir.  'Ilio  luiTftiHiun  demand  f«»r  ^radiiatcH  of  this  8cho<d  to  take  chari;ti  of  ^adcd 
iiflitfolri  nnil  to  nil  important.  iNiNilionH  an  aHsistantK  in  the  liest  schools  in  this  and  other 
HfalcH  nllordN  ^rallfyinK  evidence,  that  the  KchcK>I  in  in  some  de;rrec  accomx)lishing  tho 
objiTt.  for  which  it-  exiMlM.-  (State  Hfi])erinteiident*8  n»port  for  lH7<>-'77.) 

The  IfKiNhituro  In  \K77  appn»priafed  8IWMWKJ  to  ri'iwir  tho  existing;  normal  school 
biilldiii}<  and  to  build  another  ono,  which  will  j^reatly  add  to  the  accommodations  and 
Ad\anta^t*N  heret4»foro  tmjoyed. —  (Lawn  of  lt$77.) 
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OTHER  NORMAL  TRADONQ. 

At  ilie  State  nniversity  classes  are  organized  to  meet  the  wants  of  sach  students  as 
desire  to  tit  themselves  lor  tcachiu;;,  and  any  qiember  of  the  senior  class  who  pursues 
courses  of  study  with  reference  to  this  end^  and  who,  on  special  examination  in  ancient 
and  modem  languages  and  mathematics^  shows  such  proticiency  as  qualities  him  to 
give  instruction,  may  receive  a  teacher's  diploma.  Battle  Creek  College  had  a  normal 
conise  in  1875-^76,  which  may  yet  he  continued.  Olivet  College  reports  a  normal  de- 
partment with  an  English  course  of  2  years,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  O.  Hos- 
ibrd,  formerly  State  superiutendont  of  public  instruction.  This  is  intended  to  prepare 
teachers  for  the  common  schools,  and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  it  is  rewarded  by 
a  normal  certiiicate ;  those  aiming  at  higher  work  may  receive  special  training  under 
Professor  Hosford's  direction  and  at  the  close  of  their  course  receive  a  normal  diploma. 
There  is  also  a  normal  class  for  such  as  desire  to  become  teachers  of  music ;  it  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  director  of  the  Michigan  Conservatory  of  Music,  which  forms  a 
department  of  the  college. — (Catalogue  for  1877-'78.) 

TEACHERS*    INSTITUTES. 

A  law  of  April  14,  1877,  provided  for  the  formation  in  each  county  of  an  institute 
fund  out  of  fees  of  $1  for  men  and  fifty  cents  for  women,  levied  on  those  thenceforth 
applying  to  be  examined  for  teachers*  licenses.  With  this  fund  there  is  to  be  held 
aiinually  in  each  count}',  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  an  institute  for  the  better 
instruction  of  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  methods  of  teacning,  management,  and  dis- 
cipline, all  persons  entering  who  have  not  paid  the  above  fee  jiayin^  fifty  cents  as  a 
registration  fee.  Besides  these  county  institutes,  an  annual  State  institute  is  provided 
for  in  the  same  law,  the  State  sui>eruitendeut  being  authorized  to  draw  for  it  $400 
annually  from  the  State  treasury.  Both  the  county  and  State  institutes  are  to  be  under 
his  general  direction,  with  such  aid  in  conducting  them  as  the  funds  will  enable  him 
to  secure. 

The  State  institute  for  1877  was  held  Ailgnst  20,  at  Lansinc:,  and  as  it  was  designed 
to  be  in  some  respects  a  model  in  thought  and  method  for  the  local  institutes  which 
were  to  follow,  the  best  teaching  ability  that  could  be  secured  was  obtained  for  it 
from  four  neighboring  States.  Though  experiencing  the  disadvantages  which  usually 
attend  the  first  attempt  at  an  untried  scheme,  it  proved  decidedly  successful,  and  en- 
rolled about  200  of  the  leading  teachers  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  sending  them  home 
to  their  respective  schools,  it  is  believed,  with  better  knowledge  of  right  methods  of 
teaching. 

The  information  as  to  the  passage  of  the  law  reached  many  of  the  counties  too  late 
for  the  collection  of  any  considerable  amount  of  fees  from  persons  seeking  licenses  to 
teach  in  the  summer  schools.  The  funds  for  the  county  institutes  were  consequently 
small ;  still  20  such  institutes  were  held  during  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
October,  1877.  They  brought  together  an  average  of  about  40  teachers  m  each  case, 
who,  the  superintendent  says,  showed  '*  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  teaching  which 
could  be  given  them  and  good  appreciation  of  the  advantages  afibrded  by  the  insti- 
tutes.'' In  future  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all  the 
teachers,— (Report  for  1870-77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Six  colleges  and  universities  report  for  1876-77.  For  statistics,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it  m  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Michigan  State  Vrnversity  announces  that  hereafter  the  degrees  of  master  of  arts, 
master  of  pnilosophy,  and  master  of  science  will  not  be  conferred  in  course,  but  only 
upon  graduates  of  this  or  other  colleges  who  have  pursued,  at  least  for  one  year,  two 
of  the  courses  of  graduate  study  marked  out  by  the  university  and  who  have  sus- 
tained an  examination  in  at  least  three  of  these  studies.  During  the  year  1876-77. 
there  were  3G9  students  in  attendance  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and 
the  arts  (14  of  them  resident  graduates  and  15  in  select  courses),  besides  741  who 
were  pursuing  studies  in  the  departments  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  and  pharmacy, 
making  a  total  of  1,110.  The  number  of  Vomcn  in  attendance  was  07,  of  whom  49 
were  in  the  department  of  literature,  science,  and  the  arts.  The  women  form  a  little 
less  than  9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  students,  and  this  proportion  remains 
about  the  same  from  year  to  year.  The  University  Calendar  states  that  409  academic 
and  professional  degrees  were  conferred  in  1877. 

The  system  of  atunitting  without  examination  students  who  are  the  graduates  of 
approved  schools  continues  to  justify  itself.  Fifty-five  were  admitted  in  1876  on 
diploma  from  the  public  schools  of  the  State,  and  the  president  of  the  university  says 
tnat  the  work  of  these  schools  shows  a  stcaay  and  rapid  increase  in  its  thoroughness 
and  range.    He  thinks,  indeed,  that  whatever  success  the  university  is  achieving  ia 
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«liU'  in  iin  siiijill  «lrtrri*i»  to  f  lio  oxrc'lli'in»o  of  f  lio  soliool8  wliich  give  their  impils  so  kooiI 
n  loumUiiloii  lor  tkiir  »tutUf8  lieiv.— (Calfiidarof  uiiivtrsity  and  report  ol*x»rcsidoiit, 
1  "*  <  T . ) 

cc>lli:gi:s  for  womex. 

lU'sidrs  tlic»  <»i»i»orfunif  Icm  nironled  w<imeii  in  eollej^os  open  to  Iwifli  poxcs,  tliero  nro 
rlinittTcd  institutions  in  the  Stjiie  devoted  exdnsively  to  tlie  eduentioii  of  wnii'ien. 
Tor  stati^lirs  of  tln-se,  si*e  Talde  VIII  of  the  appendix/ and  the  8nmmavy  of  it  in  the 
Keport  of  the  ConuniNsioner  pii'cedin*;. 

S('Ii:\TIFIC  AND  PKOFESSIONAL  INSTRrCTIOX. 

(Tor  KtatiMticii  uiuKt  thiH  htail.  hvv  TnMiH  X-XIII  «it*  tli«  ap]winlix.  and  the  Biimmarics  of  tliem  in  t!i6 

itvjiuituf  the  CuiiiiniHi^ioiii'i-iiifCuiiiig.j 

SCIKNTIl'IC. 

The  SUitc  Jiirh'uUunil  CoVrrjc^  near  LanHinjr,  seeks  to  give  its  Htndents  a  knowledge 
of  seieneeanii  its  npplieation  to  tho  arts  of  life;  to  all'urd  them  the  lienelits  of  daily 
manual  labor;  to  make  experiments  for  the  promotion  of  aj^rieidture  and  hc»rtieultnix': 
to  olVer  tlie  uieatis  of  a  j^eneral  e<lneati<in  to  tho  fanninj^  elass,  and  to  establish,  wlieu 
adequate  means  shall  he  seenn-d,  sueli  other  eonrses  of  study  as  the  organie  law  of  rlio 
eoUege  ami  Iheaet  t>f  Congress  donating  lands  for  agrie.nltural  e< d leges  eo 


fs  contemplate,       -.  -^a' 


esialdished  lor  its  managenu'iit  a  .State  hoard  of  agrieulture,  whieli  still  bas  ebargo  of  ir^  3-  Jr. 

l>t'  tile  r.irni  t»f  «i7(»  aeres,  about  three  hundred  ai\>  under  cultivation  with  a  syjJteiii —  m  ^n- 
atie  voiaiion  of  ero]»s.  The  income  of  the  college  fr«»m  prodnrtive  funds  isalnrntr -r  ^iit 
t.ir».tUH»  antl  the  appn»priation  by  the  .State  in  1^77  was  8iM),S*M».;-(».  Tuition  is  inv,  -  -►—»•, 
ami  labor  ^ivquii-ed  of  all)  is  paid  for  according  to  its  value,  the  maximum  rate  beiisj^j?  £  jji; 
U»  cents  an  hour:  students  an»  thus  enabled  to  defniy  a  iHtrtion  of  thi-ir  exiH^nses.  Thi*  '^  Xlie 
\\  inter  \  ae.it ion  als«>  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  teach.  There  were  141  siudtiirs  sr  mixs 
pui^uiiii;  the  ivgular  -I  yeai"s*  c<»nrse  in  1^77,  2  of  whom  wero  v.omen,  bcbide^  I'J  iu  s.  -  a 
p.iuial  comse.  •'  ^KVturii  and  catalogue,  ltr77.) 

fbo  /*.•:•..'.. AhiV  Snhool  0/  f/ic  i>hiU-  nihrrvlUf  gives  advanced  instruction  in  tL  .tX"  lie 
maJb.M'.\:'.u:il.  p!i\sical.  and  natural  seiencis  and  coui-ses  in  the  ]iractical  applicatier  -^  .^  -en 
ot'  those  N%  u '.uvi  l«»  the  arts.  It  cjuiipiises  the  coui-si?  in  civil  engineering,  the  ><L.i  -»  -  -**<'l 
el  r.'.\v.,>  v'.»»  bulni:;  arehitretiuv  and  design),  special  and  advaiiceil  c<mi"Sis  in  Skituct^--^  ce, 
uv.a  r.U'  >*b%vl  of  idiarmacy.— v^'iilendar  of  the  University  of  Micbig.nn,  l^Ti'»-•77.^ 

TIIKOLOGICAL, 


..-..•*  ;:;»^  !i.;i\.nK  has  been  suspondetl. 

Li:(SAL. 

..^.N,x^'   •'•  rV  Sr.:f<'  ruirtr$ihf  has  a  course  of  instniction  covvrr.z   "^^  ^ '• 
^vx i r.il  brauihes  cd*  constitutional, inteniaTio::.;!.  n.jr.i.ir'':!-^^-^^''' 


.»^    •  '       •     '.-^v^^ 


1 


^  ••'^ 


'.AVk.  r.'.cdical  jurisinuilence,  and  the  .jurisi.rur;i::.x  .  :*  tIT    '^  '-'^ 
:*  sOi:*>e  ot'  ivading  is  reijuired  for  admis>i,.ii.  i-.;:  :!:,  c-   ^r—   -"• 
t^v  /,'^;  of  gvHid  moral  character.    The  nuniKr  of  >-Uuv2i:-^     -^ 
v^ .-  %i  1?*7  was  :U1);  graduates  in  li:77,  U^>, 

MrPlCAU 

.-..iH    t"t   Si'/r-y  0/  the  Sfafe   ritlrcr/tittf,  T>oTTr::V^tir..!:r^    ^r' 

^.  ».  :^»  •  ..• :  by  The  nniverhity  t.f  the  H«.aKT^..ro:l.v  M-vw-  •    '^'' 

*  .•  .i>       •  r:.:.  t,:kes  a  steji  ftirwaitl.    It>  cf.iist  \i.*  "li^^--    ""^^ 

^  ....     *»;  **-vrx  is  so  gradrd  as  to  seeure  ai.  <  r'..r>  n^,^-— ^'^ 

-.    .  ^  <  •»•  .-."».•:  .v'-lvge  gradimtf'H  an^  adir.iTTt-;.  >l.:t'-;«^  '■*".-• 
-^        ♦..  v.-.e    >.,*  ^TV.diesj  of  the  R;hiKd  with ',T  f.:.    '-^  .\  .^ 

.....    V      V  .ir- IvUitc  niiiHt  have  studieu  :::tv::.;:.c  Jk    -^-•• 

.......    -.^^^  .-  M    •r.K*;T'.i»ner  (including  lecrr.Tt  :ir::>  ,  zl'-^  ^* 

^^  •.-..  :•.      ^..-..'T.v'.i.  and  must  huvi-  In-tr.  t -^x;:tV.     -- 

.    .     .  .    ^-v  -.    ..•..••• -try.    The  faculty  c:;r...#::^- k:T-><^  / 

'  .  >^      •.  t.    ••-•.:•  ution.    Toei»c.;.r;i^-  1  l^t-* 

^    .  •   .v.  . :  ;  :::uutbb  fxx»xn  :L;.  un:.  c:  *r-i^ 
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is  made  in  favor  of  college  gradnates  and  of  12  months  to  graduates  of  tlie  department 
of  pharmacy.  Women  are  admitted  on  equal  terms  with  men,  but  are  instructed  sep- 
arately, the  two  classes  not  being  brought  together  in  the  lecture  rooms,  except  in  the 
department  of  general  chemistiy.  Number  of  students,  285. —  (Uniyersity  Calendar 
and  State  report.) 

The  Homasopaihic  Medical  College  of  the  State  University  provides  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  its 
requirements  for  graduation  are  equally  high.  Instruction  in  ceneral  chemistry, 
anatomy,  organic  and  applied  chemistry,  physiology,  ophthahnology,  otolog^y,  prac- 
tical anatomy  and  surgery,  obstetrics,  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  is  given 
to  students  of  this  college  in  the  department  of  medicine  and  surgery.  While  attend- 
ing lectures  on  these  subjects  they  will  bo  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
students  in  that  department  and  will  conform  to  all  requirements  so  far  as  they  apply 
to  the  branches  pursued.  Women  are  also  admitted  to  this  school  on  the  same  condi- 
tions that  are  required  of  men,  provision  being  made  for  their  separate  instruction. 
There  were  51  students  attendini;  during  the  year  1876-77. 

Detroit  Medical  College  has  unc^r  its  control  for  educational  purposes  Harper's,  St. 
Mary's,  and  St.  Luke's  Hospitals.  In  addition  to  these  faciUties,  two  free  dispensaries 
are  maintained  by  the  college,  at  which  patieuts  are  treated  before  the  classes.  There 
is  no  indication  of  any  examination  or  requisition  as  to  literary  preparation  for  the 
course.  The  college  year  is  made  to  cover  10  months,  embracing  a  preliminary,  a 
regular,  and  a  recitation  session ;  attendance  on  the  regular  session  of  5  months,  how- 
over,  is  all  that  is  required.  The  plan  of  instruction  combines  clinical,  didactic,  and 
laboratory  teaching.  Members  of  the  senior  class  are  each  day  called  upon  to  examine 
patients,  diagnosticate  ii\juries  or  diseases,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  aid  in  treatment. 
Among  the  requirements  for  graduation  are  the  study  of  medicine  during  3  years, 
including  attendance  upon  at  least  2  regular  courses  of  lectures,  dissection  of  every 
part  of  the  cadaver,  a  course  of  analytical  and  medical  chemistiy  in  the  laboratory, 
and  a  satisfactory  written  and  oral  examination  upon  the  fundamental  branches  of 
medicine  and  surgery.  There  were  89  students  during  1876-^77. — (Announcement  and 
catalogue,  1877.) 

A  College  of  Dentistry  was  established  in  1875  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Medicine  aud  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  requirements  for  admission 
are  the  same  as  those  wliich  secure  admission  to  that  department.  The  prescribed 
course  of  study  covers  2  years,  while  an  additional  year  is  recommended.  Candidates 
for  graduation  must  have  devoted  three  years  to  the  study  of  the  profession  aud 
havo  made  such  attaiumcuts  in  all  the  branches  of  study  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty.  There  were  33  students  attending  in  187C-'77. — (Calendar  of  university, 
187G-77.) 

The  School  of  Pharmacy  has  been  organized  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  State  uni- 
versity. The  design  is  to  qualify  graduates  t-o  become  practical  pharmacists,  general 
analysts,  and  chemical  manufacturers,  aud  to  give  them  the  training  of  systematic 
work  in  exact  science.  Class  instruction,  comprising  both  recitations  and  lectures^  is 
made  to  cooperate  with  laboratory  practice  in  all  the  topics  of  the  course,  which 
extends  over  2  years.    Number  of  students,  64. — (Calendar  of  university,  1876-77.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION   OF   THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Flint, 
reports  an  attendance  of  250  pui)ils,  of  whom  205  were  deaf  and  dumb  and  45  blind. 
The  common  English  branches  are  taught,  besides  the  employments  of  cabinet  and 
shoe  making,  printing,  wickcrwork,  and  broom  making.  The  institution  is  under  the 
control  of  the  State,  uom  which  it  received  $43,500  in  1877.  The  library  numbers  1,200 
volumes. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION   OF   POOR  AND  NEGLECTED   CHILDREN. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  board  of  control  of  the  State  Public  School  (for 
dependent  children)  at  Cohlwater  states  that  since  the  opening  of  the  school  in  May, 
1874,  there  have  been  509  children  admitted.  During  IS/G-'?/  there  were  350  in  the 
school,  of  whom  130  were  placed  in  families.  The  whole  number  remaining  in  the 
school  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  204.  The  board  claims  that  the  school  has  benefited 
the  children  committed  to  it  intellectually,  morally,  and  socially,  while  the  economi- 
cal results  are  said  to  prove  even  better  than  were  expected.  Investigation  shows 
that  the  average  cost  throughout  the  State  of  maintaining  paupers  in  the  poorhouses 
is  $122.23,  while  that  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  child  m  the  State  school  in  the 

East  year  was  only  $117.18.    That  the  State  can  clothe,  maintain,  and  educate  a  child 
1  such  an  institution^  with  good  moral  and  social  surroundings,  more  cheaply  iuhBSk.  it 
can  merely  keep  one  m  the  county  poorhouse,  with  all  its  detrimental  '"  ''"'^ 

thus  an  establisned  fact — (Report  for  1876-77.) 
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EDUCATION  OP  YOUTn  NEEDING  REFORM. 

Tho  nmnber  of  boys  remaining  in  the  State  Befonn  School  at  the  close  of  1877  tras 
2C2 ;  number  received  daring  the  year,  123 ;  number  dlBcharced.  103.  The  complete 
removal  of  all  prisonlike  surroundiuj^H^  commenced  in  1875  anu  fully  completed  during 
187G-77,  is  said  to  have  had  an  eflcct  upon  tho  dispositions  and  appearance  of  tho 
boys  which  only  those  can  appreciate  who  have  carefully  watched  the  reform  school  iu 
all  its  past  and  present  phases.  Military  drill  has  been  introduced  as  part  of  the  edu- 
cational system,  with  beneficial  results.  In  tho  school  department  the  introduction  of 
several  new  text  books  has  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  the  department.  Though 
tho  pupils  are  generally  from  a  class  as  unaccustomed  to  study  as  they  have  been  unre- 
strained in  their  habits,  many  are  learning  to  appiv  themselves  with  energy  and  axe 
fast  acnuiring  a  knowledge  of  the  esseutial  branches  of  education. — (State  snperin- 
teudent's  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONA^ENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  East 
Saginaw  December  27-29,  1877. 

The  first  paper,  read  by  W.  S.  George,  editor  of  the  Lansing  Bepublican,  urged  the 
advantages  of  public  over  church  schools  and  noticed  difierent  classes  of  objections  to 
tho  public  schools.  Papers  were  also  road  by  Superintendent  C.  A.  Gower,  of  East 
Saginaw,  on  ** Local  supervision;"  by  Miss  King,  on  " Botany  ;**  by  Superintendent 
C.  B.  Thomas,  of  ^iles,  on  "  Educational  fallacies  and  forces ;  '*  1)y  President  H.  Q.  Bnt- 
terfield,  of  Olivet  College,  on  "  The  relation  of  tho  lower  schools  to  the  colleges ; "  by 
Superintendent  Bcmis,  of  Coldwater,  on  "The  next  step  iu  the  educational  progress  of  • 
Michigan,"  in  which  he  reconmicnded  that  tbe  State  should  make  special  provision 
for  education  between  the  primary  and  high  school ;  by  Professor  L.  McLouth,  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  on  "  How  shall  the  physical  sciences  be  taught  f"  by  H.  D.  Har- 
rowcr,  of  Chicago,  giving  a  protracted  "  Field  view  of  the  schools ;"  by  ilrs.  Kate  B. 
Fonl,  on  "The  Kindergarten;"  by  Mre.  L.  A.  Osband,  of  Albion  College,  on  "The 
teacher's  relation  to  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  the  future ; "  and  by  Professor 
I.  N.  Dcmmon,  of  the  Michigan  State  University,  on  "The  study  of  bibliography,  and 
its  bearing  on  the  teacher^s  work." — (Educational  Weekly.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

GEORGE   BERMIES   JOCELYN,    D.    D. 

The  Educational  Weekly,  of  Chicago,  in  the  Michigan  department  of  its  issue  for 
Febniary  8,  1877,  contained  the  following  notice:  "Dr.  George  B.  Jooelyn,  president 
of  Albion  College,  died  early  on  the  nioniing  of  January  27,  of  ap  attack  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs.  Dr.  Jocclyn  was  bom  iu  Connecticut,  January  3,  18;J4,  and  conse- 
quently was  only  a  few  days  past  53.  Educated  at  Asbury  University,  Indiana,  he 
was  graduated  in  1842.  The  next  year  he  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Conf|rence 
of  Indiana  as  an  itinerant  preacher,  and  soon  won  for  himself  a  high  place.  ^  In  1857 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Iowa  conference,  and  after  having  fillwl,  as  pastor,  some  of 
tho  most  Important  charges  in  that  State,  he  was  made  president  of  tlie  Iowa  Wcsleyan 
University  in  1861.  In  1864  he  was  called  to  Albion  as  president  of  Albion  College, 
and  continued  to  occupy  that  position  till  his  death,  except  for  two  years,  during 
which  time  ho  served  as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at  Grand  Rapids. 
Dr.  Jocelyn  was  a  man  of  strong  masculine  character,  indomitable  force  and  persever- 
ance, and  full  of  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity  and  education,  whilohis  large 
hearted  disposition  and  cordial  manners  fastened  to  him  by  the  strongest  ties  of  friend- 
ship those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  college,  the  church,  and  tho  cause  of 
higher  education  in  Michigan  have  lost,  in  his  death,  one  whoso  place  it  will  be  di£d-  ' 
cult  to  fill."  • 

HENRY  8.   CnEE\'ER,  M.  D. 

The  announcement  that  Dr.  Cheever,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  thera|>eutics 
in  the  University  of  Michigan  and  of  physiology  in  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 
had  died  at  Ann  Arbor,  March  31, 1877,  grieved  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  ailmirers 
and  warm  friends.  The  Detroit  Medical  Journal  states  that  Dr.  Cheever  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  N.  Y.,  August  8, 1837,  and  when  seven  years  of  ago  removed  with  his  parents 
to  Geneva,  111.,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood  on  a  farm.  In  1856  the  family  removed  to 
Michigan  and  in  1859  settled  at  Ann  Arbor,  where  young  Cheever  entered  the  literary 
department  of  the  university,  for  which  he  had  previously  prepared  himself  at  Tecum- 
seh.    Graduated  in  1863,  he  gave  tho  next  year  to  a  full  chemical  coiu-se  in  the  labora- 

*  A  correapoDcleDt  of  the  Detroit  Tribune  says  that  in  IbSS  Dr.  Jocelyn  was  made  president  of 
Whitewater  College. 
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tory ;  then  entering  on  the  direct  study  of  medicine,  lie  was  gratlnated  doctor  of  medicine 
in  18S6.  In  lti(37  he  was  appointed  cfemoustrator  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  school  of 
the  university,  in  1868  was  made  lecturer  on  materia  mcdica  and  therapeutics,  and  in 
the  following  year  received  a  full  profet^sorship.  In  1872  physiology  was  added  to  the 
other  subjects  of  his  teacliing,  and  during  the  same  year  he  became  also  professor  of 
physiology  at  the  Long  IsUind  College  Hospital.  Of  course,  such  rapid  advancement 
was  not  gained  without  close  study  and  unremitting  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
chair,  to  which  was  otlded  an  extensive  practice  also.  Under  these  accumulated  labors 
his  health  soon  began  to  yield,  and  symptoms  of  consumption  manifested  themselves. 
A  2  ycait)'  leave  of  absence  grant-ed  in  1873  enabled  him  to  try  the  healing  iniluences  of 
the  climat«  of  Colorado ;  but,  although  his  general  health  improved,  the  pulmonary 
trouble  was  not  materially  alleviated,  and  when,  in  the  session  of  1875-76,  he  again 
undertook  to  lecture,  he  found  his  strength  inadequate,  and  was  compelled  to  give  up 
work.*  From  that  time,  the  coming  end  was  calmly  awaited  and  eventually  met  with 
Christian  fortitude  and  resignation. 

As  a  lecturer.  Dr.  Cheever  is  said  to  have  been  not  brilliant^  but  thorough,  working 
ori^nally  in  his  special  lines  and  supplementing  the  teachings  of  the  books  by  ex- 
periments an<l  illustrations  con<lucted  by  liiniself.  Acconling  to  the  language  of  the 
faculty  of  medicine  and  surgery,  he  brought  to  the  uses  of  medical  education  a  clear 
mind,  direct  force,  aud  tireless  energy'.  The  intensity  of  his  purpose  may  be  read  in 
the  labors  of  liis  life,  and  hua  been  too  surely  attested  by  his  early  death. — (Detroit 
Medical  Journal,  May,  1877.) 

CniEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Coiu^ELlUB  A.  Go  WEB,  I  state  tuperintenitnt  €^  public  inktruction^  Lansing. 

'  A»  this  report  is  coing  to  prrgs,  information  i»  receivtd  that  Hon.  Ilorace  R.  Tnrbcll,  whoae  flnt 
term  extomlMl  rn»ni  .Juuuary,  1^77,  to  Januarv,  181!\  nLd  vlio  hud  been  nrmiua ted  fi  r  u  second  term, 
ba«  re«i(;ned  bid  po8iti«  n  to'  take  (harueijf  (ho  city  sehno.'H  of  Indianapclin,  Ind.,  aud  ibat  the  f:cn* 
tleman  above  named  boM  been  appointotlby  the  jrovi-rnor  t.<>  IHI  thu  unexpired  po..llou  of  Mr.  TarbcU't 
tenn.    He  bas  beon  for  some  lime  saporintondeut  of  ihe  schjols  of  Sagixuw. 

9£ 
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miVNESOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-'77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  AriEXDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  aire  (5-21 ) 

228,362 

151,8;36 

65,  384 

fllO,000 

3,  515 

3,  329 

3,119 

100 

iD2, 703,  433 

1,487 
2, 916 
4, 403 

$34  r-O 
29  10 

$l,r.l7,236 
1, 517, 236 

$i6,'666,"666' 

0238, 362 
162, 551 

10,000 
10,635 

Enrolled  in  public  Bchools 

Averasre  daily  attendance 

Childi^n  in  other  schools -- - 

a9,500 
3,628 

tJOO 

BOHOOL  DISTIUCTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Namher  of  common  school  districts 

113 

School  rooms  for  stud v 

School-houses 

3,141 

104 

§2, 982, 516 

1,711 

3,  031 

4,742 

C;36  75 

28  31 

ctl,191,327 
1, 181, 327 

0^3, 378, 569 
12,  GOO,  000 

22 

4 

C219, 053 

224 

115 

339 

$1  95 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Valuation  of  school-houses  and  sites . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Nnmher  of  men  teachincr 

Number  of  women  teachincr 

Whole  number 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  b 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  h 

INCOME  AND   EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exneuditure  on  these 

$0  79 

STATE   SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amonnt  of  available  school  fund 

Whole  oi^tpi mated  ainount       

a  Bstimatcd. 

b  Tho  avcnijrcs  hore  pivcn  do  not,  it  nppcars.  include  Rnlarios  of  city  Bnpcrintcndcnts  or  of  piincipalB 
receiving  $1,000  and  nnwards,  but  relate  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  tlib  pay  of  tcuA^licru  iu  rural  schooU. 
In  tbo  graded  school  iliatricts  tho  average  pay  in  Haid  to  be  $40.85. 

c  In  addition  to  the  figure  hero  given,  about  $1L'8,000  of  taxes  are  delinquent. 

d  The  apparent  decrease  in  income  an«l  oxi>en(liture  is  not  given,  as  from  the  absence  of  local  reports 
the  figures  of  income  and  expenditure  must  bo  considered  questionable  estimates. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  D.  Burt,  State  superintendent  of  public  iustniction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  appointed  every  second  year  by  the  cov- 
ernor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  for  the  general  supervision  of  the  public  school 
interests,  for  holding  county  superintendents'  meetings.  State  teachern'  iustitutes,  and 
normal  training  schools,  and  with  tho  duty  of  making  annual  rex>ort  through  the  gov- 
ernor to  tho  legislature. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  schools  in  each  county  having  organized  school  districts  is 
elected  biennially  by  tho  people  to  examine  aud  license  teachers,  hold  yearly  teachcra' 
inistitutes,  visit  the  schools  once  in  each  term,  and  make  annual  report  to  the  State 
Buperintendent.  In  case  of  sickness,  he  may  appoint  a  deputy  for  not  more  than  60 
days'  service  in  any  year,  paying  him  out  of  his  own  salary.    An  assistant,  to  bo  paid 
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by  tho  connt^  for  making  annnal  visita  to  the  schools,  may  be  allowed  him  for  20  days 
by  the  coanty  commissioners  in  any  county  with  a  hundred  or  more  school  districts. 

A  board  of  trustees  for  common  school  disiiicts  is  formed  at  first  by  the  election  at  the 
district  meeting  of  a  director  for  one  year,  a  treasurer  for  two  years^  and  a  clerk  for 
three  years.  It  is  continued  afterward  by  electing  at  each  annual  district  meeting  a 
member  in  place  of  the  retiring  one.  Tho  board  lias  general  charge  of  schools  and 
school-houses  for  the  district. 

A  board  of  education  for  an  independent  school  district  of  500  or  more  inhabitants  is 
formed  at  first  by  electing  in  like  manner  G  directors  for  terms  of  one,  two,  and  three 
years,  and  continued  by  electing  thereafter  2  each  year  in  place  of  the  2  retiring  ones. 
Such  boanls  ordinarily  have  graded  school  systems. 

The  clerks  of  both  these  classes  of  boards  make  annual  report  to  the  county  super 
intendent. — (School  laws  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

If  the  iiCTire«  in  the  statistical  summary  can  be  relied  on — and  Superintendent  Burt 
believes  that  they  are  accui'ate  in  the  main  as  respects  the  enrolment  in  the  schools, 
length  of  terms,  number  of  teachers,  schools,  and  districts,  though  uncertain  in  some 
other  things — there  has  been  improvement  since  the  last  report.  A  law  of  1876  has 
been  in  force  making  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  schools  with  three  months'  terms  the 
basis  of  apportionment  of  the  interest  derived  from  the  State  school  fund.  This  has  no 
doubt  had  a  stiumlating  influence,  and  so  the  increased  enrolment  in^he  public  schools 
has  more  than  overtaken  the  estimated  increase  of  children  of  school  age,  without 
counting  the  enrobnent  in  i)rivat<i  and  church  schools.  Whether  the  addition  of  22 
new  school-houses  to  those  which  had  been  previously  built  aflbrds  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  the  additional  enrolment  appears  doubtful;  but  in  many  counties  and 
graded  school  districts  there  has  been  evidently  a  considerable  increase  of  accommoda* 
tions  as  well  as  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  number  of  teachers 
would  seem  to  have  increased  in  fair  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  pupils  to  be 
taught;  but  the  superintendent,  coraiiariug  this  number  with  the  nuiuber  of  tho 
school  districts,  feai-s  that  it  indicates  a  large  amount  of  change  of  teachera  during 
the  year.  The  standard  of  qualiiication  in  tlie  teachers  ax)pears  from  the  county  re- 
jmrts  to  Ik5  gradually  rising,  while  meetings  of  teachers  for  mutual  improvement  and 
meetings  of  district  oflicei*s  for  consultation  as  to  school  affairs  indicate  a  disposition 
to  improve.  The  statistics  of  graded  schools  presented  in  a  table  in  the  State  report 
are  much  fuller  and  more  satisfactoiy  than  heretofore,  and  '60  more  graded  school  dis- 
tricts are  included  than  in  1876.  The  State  text  book  contract  has  been  an  elemtnt 
of  disturbance  in  many  quarters,  and  the  financial  statements,  through  faulty  reports 
fiom  county  auditoi-s,  are  far  from  being  as  clear  and  satisfactory  as  could  be  wished. 

INEQUALITIES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

Superintendent  Burt — while  laboring  earnestly  to  improve  the  schools  in  respect 
to  thoroughness  and  efficiency  and  while  meeting  with  some  degree  of  success  in  this — 
finds  on  investigation  that  the  requirement  of  the  constitution  which  calls  for  "a 
general  and  uniform  system"  is  unfortunately  far  from  being  observed.  A  tabulated 
statement  ]>repared  by  him  from  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  auditor  shows  in- 
ec|ualitie8  (1)  in  the  size  of  districts,  which  varies  from  1^  sections  to  39^  sections;' 
(2)  iu  the  basis  for  taxation,  this  ranging  from  $5G,0!pO  of  valuation  down  to  $10,000  or 
even  less ;  (3)  in  the  results  of  the  required  taxation  for  school  purposes,  which  taxa- 
tion, because  of  the  inequality  iu  the  basis,  yields  districts  from  $100  down  to  $12  for 
their  schools;  (4)  in  the  special  optional  taxation,  where  three  or  four  counties  come 
up  to  the  extra-legal  figures  of  11  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
State  reaches  only  an  average  of  2.46  mills ;  (5)  in  length  of  school  term,  about  900 
districts  having  only  3  mouths  of  school  in  a  year,  300  having  5  months,  700  having 
6  months,  and  more  than  100  from  9  to  10  months ;  (6)  in  the  number  of  pupils  to  a 
school,  tho  average  in  somewhere  near  one  hundred  schools  being  70 ;  in  a  few  counties, 
over  50;  in  several,  less  than  2.5;  in  many,  only  from  15  to  20;  and  in  numerous  schools 
in  most  counties,  not  going  beyond  10. 

There  being,  of  course,  no  necessity  for  such  inequalities,  the  superintendent  looks 
around  for  the  means  of  remedying  them  to  some  extent.  He  finds  these  means  in 
two  i>08sible  things :  first,  iu  the  plan  of  makiug  a  township  the  smallest  limit  of  a 
school  district,  and  letting  a  board  of  trustees  eh(»seii  for  the  whole  township  decide 
how  many  schools  are  nee<led  aud  where  they  should  be  placed,  an  arrangement 
which  has  worked  very  well  elsewhere ;  ^  next,  iu  a  system  of  taxation  and  distribution, 

•The  ffreatPBt  variation  ia  bUowh  in  tlio  two  numbers  given,  except  that  in  the  county  of  Crow  Wing 
tilo  2  school  dlHtricts  contain  240  Rections  each. 

..*A  Btrong  plea  for  thiH  system  in  preference  to  the  petty  tllfltrlct  system  ispreiiented  in  a  paper reod 
by  Ihrofemor  D.  C.  John,  of  the  Mankato  Normal  Sciiool,  before  the  State  Teachers'  Asaoclauon,  and 
■umniarised  by  Mr.  Burt  in  hia  report. 
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also  found  to  work  well  cluowhero,  by  which  the  ordinary  taxation  for  school  purposes 
i^oes  into  the  State  treasury  uud  is  distributed  equally  throughout  the*  State  on  ths 
basis  of  school  pouidation,  enrolment,  or  average  attendance.  He  thinks  the  people 
can  have  one  of  these  systems  or  both  by  making  a  sufhciently  loud  call. — (Beport.) 

CHANGES    IN    TIIE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

In  a  revision  of  the  school  law,  made  in  1877,  the  following  alterations  were  intro- 
duced :  (1)  The  time  for  the  annual  school  meeting  was  changed  from  the  first  Saturday 
in  Octol>er  to  the  tlrst  in  September,  to  enable  the  new  trust^H's  then  electcil  to  unite 
with  the  older  meml»ere  in  making  8eas<mable  nnangements  for  the  winter  schools  and 
to  give  leisure  for  getting  into  proper  shape  the  reports  required  to  be  made  by  distriet 
clerks  to  county  superintendents  after  presenting  the  substance  of  them  at  these  meet- 
ings. (2)  Clwks  arc  by  the  new  law  allowed  pay,  at  the  rate  of  2  per  c^nt.  on  the  cash 
disbmrsements  of  the  year,  for  making  accurate  and  timely  reports  to  their  county 
Huporintendents ;  formerly  they  were  liable  to  a  tine  of  |£0  for  neglect  of  this  duty, 
without  any  encouragement  in  the  performance  of  it.  (3)  As  in  other  States  having 
school  funds  derived  from  congressional  land  giants,  the  current  income  of  such  funds 
is  now  ordered  to  be  used  only  to  j)ay  the  wagcis  of  teachers,  it  having  been  before  oftcui 
diverted  to  other  puri)oses,  such  as  building  and  repairs,  even  at  the  ex|>ense  of  shorten- 
ing the  term  of  schools  and  of  engaging  for  the  shortened  tenns  the  cheapest  teachers, 
who  are  likely  to  prove  the  poorest.  (4)  ('ounty  superintemlents,  who  in  most  counties 
were  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  on  evidence  of  their  high  meral  character 
and  literary  attainments,  may  now  be  chosen  by  the  people,  without  any  requirements 
as  to  moral  or  lit^ary  qualifications.  (5)  To  8**curc  more  conqilete  visitation  of  schools 
in  large  counties,  the  superintendent  of  any  county  with  100  or  more  school  districts  is 
now  allowed  an  assistant  appointed  by  himself,  with  the  con8<»nt  of  the  county  com- 
missioners, for  20  days'  service  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  term,  such  assistant 
to  be  paid  by  the  county  at  the  rate  of  $3  a  day.  ((>)  To  the  qualifications  for  a  first 
grade  teacher's  certificate  has  been  added  a  knov.lcdge  of  civil  government  and  natu- 
ral philosophy ;  to  those  for  all  grades,  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  hygiene  and  an 
ability  to  impart  oral  instruction  in  other  language  than  that  of  the  text  Itooks.  Three 
other  slight  changes  have  little  more  than  local  interest. —  (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Graded  schools  are  reported  in  61  cities  and  villages,  having  C28  instructors,  a  total 
enrolment  of  30,566.  an<l  an  average  daily  attendanci'  of  U),519.  The  average  length  of 
the  school  year  in  tlu5  schools  tabulated  (more  thau5F0)  was  8.8  months.  Eleven  cities 
hold  their  schools  10  months  in  th(»  year,  31  cities  and  villages  9  months,  and  in  only 
6  districts  is  the  time  less  than  8  months. —  (Report  of  State  suiicrintendent,  1870-77.) 

THE  CONTRACT  FOR  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  current  sentiment  respecting  the  pn^sent  law  for  supplying  text  books  through 
one  contractor  for  the  wholi>  State  is  probablv  indicated  in  a  resoluticm  ptissed  at  tbe 
meriting  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association,  at  "Mankato.  This  resolution  exprcsst^  the 
l)elief  that  the  arrangement  "not  only  unnecessarily  contravenes  well  established  laws 
of  trade,  but  is  8um])tuary  in  its  character  and  antagonistic  to  the  sj^irit  of  the  age  and 
the  genius  of  republican  institutions." 

For  these  and  other  reasons — such  as  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  the  lack  of  a 
sound  financial  basis,  and  the  hindrance  to  school  work  from  the  want  which  it  has 
caused  of  a  regular  supply  of  books — the  associatiim  respectfully  asked  the  legislature 
to  repeal  the  law  ancl  reiml>ur>*e  the  contractor  for  any  loss  which  such  rex)eal  might 
occasion. — (State  report,  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

St.  Paul  has  a  board  of  education  composed  of  3  school  inspectors  from  each  ward, 
one-third  changed  annually.  Of  the  compositirm  of  the  boards  in  other  cities  under 
special  charters  no  certain  information  is  at  hand.  In  independent  districts,  under  a 
general  law,  there  are  6  directors  in  the  board,  subject  to  one-third  annual  change.  All 
the  places  here  named  had  superintendents  in  1877. 
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STATISTICS. 


CitiM. 


Hankato 

liiuncapolis 

iliniiMi.polis  (eaatem  diviBioD) 

Bed  Wing 

Boc^e^ter 

8».  P^u 

WinoDA 


a 

J 

o 
u 

a 
M 


1.148 
3,007 
1,109 
],  IH> 
1.  IG3 
4,3t6 

i.eco 


c 

ft* 


721 
8,4(19 
774 
71>1 
8-^4 
2,000 

i,!:co 


o 

.a 


21 
75 
SO 
21 
lf> 
75 
30 


I 


$33,700 

120.  OOO 

70.  €00 

au.ocu 

95,000 
321.607 
12d,  400 


The  statistics  here  given  are  from  a  table  in  the  report  of  the  State  fNiperintendenty 
vrhich  contains  no  note  of  the  population  of  each  place  or  of  the  luuuber  of  youth  of 


Bchool  age. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 


Mankato  established  during  the  year  in  her  high  school  a  mineralogical  cabinet 
"Well  supplied  with  si>ecimeiiH  of  ores  and  minerals,  and  hung  a  set  of  large  wall  nai>H 
in  each  of  her  3  school  buildings.  Besides  yearly  examinations  by  the  superintendent 
for  class  promotion,  there  are  written  examinations  once  a  month.  Pupils  falling 
below  a  standing  of  75  per  cent,  for  two  consecutive  mouths  are  put  back*one  grade. — 
(State  report,  ISJl.) 

At  Mitttieapolut  a  new  st-one  building  for  the  high  school  has  been  erected  at  a  cost 
of  $;J.5,000,  besides  a  new  ward  school  costing  $18,000.  In  addition  to  the  regular  teach- 
ers, 3  snpernumeraries  were  em^doyed  in  1B77  to  do  substitute  work  for  absent  teachers 
and  undergo  a  preparation  which  will  enable  them  to  step  into  the  regular  ranks. 
The  course  of  study  was  modified,  fewer  text  books  being  used  and  more  oral  instruc- 
tion given.  Written  examinations  were  held  every  seven  weeks,  and  were  made  the 
basis  of  promotion.  An  average  of  90  pei  cent,  on  two  such  examinations  carried  the 
pupil  up  to  the  next  grade. — (State  report,  1877.) 

Minneapolis  (eastern  ilivision)  reduced  in  1876-77  her  school  course  from  11  to  9  yeiurs, 
by  omitting  the  last  two  years  on  the  ground  of  the  crowded  condition  of  her  school 
buildings  and^he  fact  that  the  instruction  for  those  years  could  be  obtained  in  the 
preparatory  department  of  the  State  university,  near  at  hand.  Essentially  the  same 
rules  for  promotion  prevail  as  at  Winona^  the  consent  of  the  superintendent,  however, 
being  necessary  in  each  special  case  and  m  the  first  3  grades. — (State  report,  1877.) 

Bed  Wing  holds  written  examinations  every  6  weeks  as  tests  for  promotion,  indi- 
vidual promotions  being  provided  for  at  the  end  of  any  school  month  and  class  promo- 
tions at  the  cud  of  the  school  year.  By  transferring  to  the  high  school  the  pupils  of 
the  upper  grammar  grade  who' had  been  engaged  in  high  schoofstudies,  the  enrolment 
in  that  school  was  increased  from  34  to  G9.  Four  young  men  from  this  school  were 
admitted  to  the  university  in  the  autumn  of  187C. — (State  report,  1877.) 

liocJuxter  reports  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  her  high  school  to  prepare  students  for  a 
collegiate  course,  and  that  some  six  or  eight  of  the  graduates  intended  to  pursue  such 
a  course. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

At  St,  Paul,  besides  the  enrolment  above  given,  there  appear  from  a  return  to  be 
2,^)00  in  private  and  parochial  sch(K)ls.  In  tlie  public  schools  the  system  is  to  have 
small  classes  and  brief  recitations,  partly  with  a  view  to  greater  life  and  partlyto 
give  opportunity  for  better  judgment  of  individual  capacities  and  acquirements.  The 
method  is  founcf  to  work  well,  improving  attendance,  stimulating  ambition,  elevating 
the  standard  of  scholarahip,  and  enabling  quick  and  active  minded  pupils  to  advance 
more  rapidly  in  each  study  and  through  the  several  gra<les. —  (Stat«  report,  1877.) 

Winona  assigns  one  year  for  each  grade  and  makes  re^ilar  promotions  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  term;  but,  if  any  impil  can  do  the  required  work  in  less  time,  he  may 
be  promoted  on  special  examination  if  found  qualified  for  the  next  higher  grade. 
With  this  exception,  promotions  are  made  by  classes,  based  on  the  class  standing  and 
the  monthly  and  yearly  examinations. — (State  report,  1877.) 

THiS  TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 


STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 


Among  other  things  which  indicate  improvement  in  the  three  State  normal  schools 
at  Winona,  Mankato,  and  St.  Cloud  are  the  facts  that  the  admission  has  been  raised; 
that  there  has  been  a  weeding  out,  to  some  extent,  of  unpromising  and  unprofitable 
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tho  2ispiriii^^  and  oacr<Tctic  a  culturo  without  which  thoir  intoUoctual  progress  would 
liavo  to  be  Jin-cstocl  at  a  very  early  stage."  In  his  judgment,  *'  their  inuaence  in  a 
Bystem  of  pubhc  culture  is  mdis])eusable.  Without  them  tho  primary  schools  would 
have  no  standard  above  themselves  at  which  to  aim,  and  tho  three  l^s  would  bo  too 
superficially  learned  for  any  valuable  results.  We  cannot,''  he  says,  **  incur  such  conse- 
qneuces;  we  can  better  allbrd  to  support  our  schools  for  higher  learning  with  a  liber- 
ality that  shall  give  them  thoir  best  x)ossible  inHuence  as  uie  strength  and  the  glory 
of  our  public  school  system." 

In  a  table  illustrative  of  the  graded  school  system  and  embracing  its  cliief  statistics, 
he  gives  :J,l)r>:<  as  tho  number  of  pupUs  in  the  *'  highest  schools,"  372  as  having  com- 
pleted \tti  coui-se,  and  119  as  completing  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  *^  more  than  58<^ 
schools"  included  have  only  two  or  thiee  grades,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  highest  school "  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  tho  3,953  punils  above  givon 
are  of  high  school  grade,  though  pi-obably  tho  greater  portion  of  the  otner  two  numbers 
were  hi{»;h  school  students. 

Tho  high  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  1876-77,  the  pupils  in  Greek  numbering  46.  Other  schools  had 
it  in  their  printed  courses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  Tho  schools 
having  piipils  in  Latin  were  22  and  the  total  of  Latin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  taught  to  only  a  hmited  extent;  but  five  or  six  have  a  sufficiently 
exteudcd  coui*so  in  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  three 
schools  teaching  Greek  Mr.  Burt  says  that  mipils  may  be  thorouglSy  fitted  in  languages 
and  mathematics  for  any  of  the  colleger.  He  thinks  that  under  2)roper  encouragement 
more  of  tlu;  high  schools  might  be  made  to  prepare  students  for  a  scientific  course  with 
Latin. —  (Itepoi-t,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  in  the  apx>endix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  Statistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  under 
this  head  reponing  for  1877^  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
see  the  Report  of  the  Conmiissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  which  have  thus  far  been  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity are  the  collegiate  or  elementary  department,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  "collegiate  department 
isintroduc'oi-y  t^  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
of  study,  the  classical,  scientific,  and  modem.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  college  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  old  prepara  o.y  department,  so  long  as  any  may  be  retained.  One  year  of  prepare 
atory  work  has  boon  alreaily  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prao- 
licablo.  This  aiTaugcment  of  departments  emphasizes  and  formidates  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  colleges  to  make  the  closo  ol'  the  second  or  sophomore  year  a 
branching  point  for  certain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  the  introduction 
of  optional  studies.  Tho  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  are 
thus  invited  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
shall  have  been  generally  done,  the  university,  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
the  whole  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  wiU  extend  the  means  for 
graduate  study. 

The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
one  in  arts,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literatm*e,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.,  8.  n.,  and  n.  l.  Masters'  degrees  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  con- 
ferred on  all  bachelors  of  this  or  other  reputable  colleges,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  graduation,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  was  an  attendance  of  304  students  in  the  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
were  in  preparatory  and  59  in  sj[>ecial  studies. — (C^endar,  1876-77.) 

SUPERIOR  IXSTRUCnOX  OF  YOUXG  WOMEN. 

Two  chartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women.  St.  Mary's  ffall,  at  Fari- 
bault, and  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminar ijy  report  an  attendance,  resi)ectively,  of  103 
and  Li)  students.  The  number  of  those  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
Mary's  is  not  given.  At  the  other,  it  is  reported  to  be  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
and  German  aro  taught  in  both,  with  paintmg  also  in  the  former.  St.  Mary's  Hall  baa, 
too,  apparatus  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  an 
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astronomical  observatory,  which  the  Minneapolis  Seminary  still  lacks.     Both  hare 
libraries,  numbering,  respectively,  COO  and  600  volumes. —  (Ketnms.) 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII,  and  summary  of  this  in  the  Coumiissioner's  Eepoti 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIEXTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Unirersity  offers  in  the  order  of  their  import 
tance  (1)  an  advanced  or  university  course  of  2  years,  based  on  the  scientific  course  oi 
the  collegiate  department  and  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture ;  (2) 
an  elementary  course,  which  substitutes  natural  sciences  and  practical  mstruction  fox 
languages  and  mathematics  iu  the  latter  pait  of  the  coui^se ;  and  (3)  special  courses, 
which  any  person  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language  may  enter  without 
examination. 

The  College  of  Mechanio  Arte  of  the  State  Umrersity  provides  3  advanced  or  university 
courses  covering  2  years,  based  on  the  scientific  coiu-se  of  the  collegiate  department. 
These  lead  to  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  architect- 
ure. Applicants  who  have  completed  the  scientific  course  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment are  entitled  to  admission  to  the  junior  class  without  further  examination ;  others 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  that  course. — (University 
Calendar,  187G-77.) 

Carleton  College^  Northfield,  apx>ears  to  have  enlarged  in  1877  its  scientific  course  into 
a  scientific  department,  with  an  additional  endowment  of  $20,0C0  for  physical  science, 
and  with  considerable  enlargement  of  its  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  as  well 
as  of  its  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemical,  physical^  and  anatomical  studies. — 
(Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL, 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  this  State  are  the  Scahurg  Divinitu 
School  (Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Faribault,  the  ^Augsburg  Scminarium  (Evangelical 
Lutheran),  at  Minneapolis,  and  St,  John^a  Seminary  {ilotnsui  Catholic),  at  St.  Joseph. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  in  the  apx>endix,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Rei>ort  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION    OP    THE    DEAF    AXD    DUMB  AND   THE    BLIND, 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
reports  an  attendance  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dnmb  of  101  pupils,  and  iu 
that  for  the  blind  of  19.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed  during  Ti  hours  each  day 
in  the  common  school  branches,  ease  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
being  chieily  aimed  at.  Three  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  worktops, 
where  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  and  sewing  are  taught.  The  class 
in  articulation  has  made  marked  progiess  in  lip  reading  and  articulate  speech,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  pupils  who  have  had  their  heanng  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  spoken  language.  The  nu|uber  of  pupils  who  are  proi>er  subjects  for  this  class 
is  increasing. 

The  bUnd  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  music,  mental  arith- 
metic, practical  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  United  States  liistory,  and  in 
writing  with  lead  pencil  and  in  Braille  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  100  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in 
the  State  who  are  not  yet  under  instruction. — (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MINNESOTA    STATE    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Mankato,  August  28-30,  1877. 
The  State  superintendent  reports  that  the  attendance  was  lar^e  and  the  discussions 
and  naiMjrs  of  unusual  interest.  In  reference  to  an  expressed  wish  that  all  the  ])apejiB 
should  be  published  in  his  report,  Sui)erintendent  Burt  explains  that  their  length  is 
such  that  space  could  not  be  given  them,  but  that  he  made  an  exception  in  favor  of 
two  very  valuable  napers,  of  which  abstracts  are  pi*esented.  Those  are  "The  reeita- 
tion  and  its  object,^  by  liiss  A.  Abbott,  and  "Method  of  teaching  history,"  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Wheeler. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  are  given  in  a  partial  report  of  the  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Weekly.  This  states  that  there  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years;  the  very  best  educators 
ftppeared  in  force ;  able  papers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these  brought  out  in- 
teresting (Xscussions.  Among  the  papers  the  following  are  mentioned :  "At  what  age 
should  children  be  admittedto  the  public  schools  f"  by  Mr.  Bond|  of  St.  Paul;  "The 
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elements  of  religion  in  common  Bchools,"  by  Saperintcndent  G.  C.  Tanner,  and  one 
by  Mr.  Woodman,  of  Minuoapolls,  on  **  Free  text  books:"  that  is,  books  owned  by  the 
district  and  loaned  to  the  children,  a  system  favored  and  demonstrated  to  be  benehcial, 
economical,  and  feasible. 

Mr.  Bond  argued  that  the  school  law  now  makes  the  age  of  attendance  too  early  (5 
years),  that  the  primary  schools  are  thns  made  nurseries,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  the  law  and  put  the  age  of  admission  at  7. 

Mr.  Tanner  held  that  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  character  and  actions,  an  idea  of 
right  and  wron^,  and  a  regard  for  the  sacred  majesty  of  law  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
schools,  or  the  K>nndation  of  good  discipline  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  will  bn 
wanting. — (State  report,  1877,  and  Educational  Weekly,  September  20,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  DAvm  Bubt,  8UUb  tuperinUndent  ofpubUe  inttruction,  SL  Paul 

rSeoond  term,  1877-1870.1 
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inississippi. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

187G-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUIATIOX  AND  ATrEXDAXCE. 

W  hite  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Colored  voutli  of  school  asre  ..-. ...... 

171,032 
184,  as7 
355,919 
70,026 
90,178 
100,204 

(»,  r.80 

133,964 
No  report. 
No  report. 
No  report. 

80 
173 
100 

1,973 

1,005 

$39  87 

$441,423 
417, 7G0 

iro, ro4 

174, 485 

324,989 
84,374 
70, 154 

100,528 
03, 943 
r.5, 814 

119, 7o7 
52, 072 
44,027 
97,299 

77 

200 
No  report. 

2,609 

1,459 

$29  19i 

$496,987 
481, 215 

i 

20,558 

10.372 

Whole  iiuniber  of  school  a^e... 

30.930 

VV  hite  vouth  in  schools 

8,348 

Colored  vouth iu  schools 

14,024 
5,676 

Whole  uunil)er  iu  schools 

Avera<ve  monthlv  enrolment,  white 

1,441 

Avera""e  monthlv  enrolment,  colored  .. 

12,766 

C3                                        *                _                                 ' 

Whole  aveni'»"e  enrolment 

14,207 

Average  daily  attendance,  white 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored 

Whole  average  attendance 

8CUOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country 

Avoraire  term,  in  days,  in  cities 

3 

25 

Average  tenn  throughout  the  State . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Numlier  of  white  teachers 

693 
4'>4 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Average  monthlv  salarv  paid 

$10  67i 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reported  school  income 

Whole  reported  exxjcnditure  for  schooh: 

$55, 564 
03, 455 

(From  reports  of  lion.  Joseph  Banlwell,  State  superintendent  of  public  education, 
for  1870  and  1877;  the  former,  however,  embracing  full  statistics  from  cuily  50  counties 
out  of  75,  and  the  latter  from  only  65.  The  items  of  income  and  expenditure  are  for 
the  public  schools  alone,  not  including  the  uonnal  schools  or  universities  receiving 
appro])riations  fn>m  S^ate  funds.  Through  a  change  introduced  in  1870,  making  the 
school  and  calendar  years  synchronous,  the  figures  in  the  second  column  probably  cover 
15  months;  hereafter  they  will  cover  the  period  lix)m  January  1  to  December  31.) 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  "gereral  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,"  a  State  unperlntendent  of  public  education  is  elected  every  fourth  year,  at  the 
same  time  aud  iu  the  same  manner  as  the  governor. 

"For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  bo  prescrihed  by  law,** 
there  is  a  State  hoard  of  educationy  com])osed  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

LOCAL. 
A  count}!  aitpcrintendent  ofpuhlic  education  for  each  county^  is  appointed  biennially  by 

•  A  county  ia  tho  ordiuai-y  bcIiooI  district  in  MiHsissijipi ;  an  incor]><»rato<l  ritv  with  moro  than  3.000 
inlmbitunts  fonnR  n  s.^pnrnto  nchool  tliHtrict;  towiiships  or  towns  nn<l  cities  wltli  I'.'w*  tlmn  3,000  inhab- 
itants npnoar  t«  bo  thti  cufltomaiy  8iib<listi1cts.  Fonneily  there  was  i\  boaid  of  st  Ihm  1  dircctorH  for  each 
county ;  but  in  1873  tliU  bonnl  nnjwarn  to  havo  been  nbolished,  and  its  duty  of  lookius:  after  achool 
Unda  and  acho<il  funds  tranafeircu,  aa  rt>ai>ectH  countv  districts,  to  county  suporviaora  arid  county  auper* 
intwidenta,  and  aa  roapect«  town  and  city  diatcicta  to  the  mayor  and  aldbnncn  of  such  diatriota. 
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the  abovcmcntioned  State  board  wi»h  \he  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  certificate  of 
a  county  board  of  examiners  appointed  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  office 
that  the  one  choseii  has  the  requisite  educational  qualifications,  is  of  good  habits  and 
cliaracter,  and  possesses  executive  ability.  He  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  visit  these  schools  at  least  once  in  each  term,  make  annual  report  of 
Ihem  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  educa- 
ble  chikb-en  in  his  county  and  to  the  State  board  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and 
school  fimds. 

In  each  incorporated  town  or  city  -with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  qualified 
voters  elect  annually  2  trustees  for  each  ward.  In  towns  and  cities  with  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants  the  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint  annually  a  boaixl  of  3  trustees,  who 
form  a  board  of  school  trustees.  To  form  such  a  board  in  a  rural  subdistrict,  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  who  have  the  qualifications  of  voters  elect  annually  3  trustees  to  serve 
till  the  next  election.  Tliese  boards  employ  teachers  and  look  after  the  local  interests 
of  the  schools. — (School  laws,  187C.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GE?^RAL    CONDITION. 

In  his  report  for  1877,  Dr.  Bardwell  (filliuff  the  place  of  State  superintendent  for  a 
part  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr,  Cardozo,  who  resigned  in  1876)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  school  system  is,  on  the  whole,  improving ;  that  the  prejudice  against  it  onco 
existing  is  now  largely  worn  away ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Stat'e, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  party,  have  become  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  free 
schools ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  school  debt  entailed  on  maiiy  of  the  counties 
from  the  past,  the  average  rural  school  term  reached  77  days  in  the  rural  districts 
re]K)rtiug,  while  in  towns  and  citit^s  it  was  ^200  days,  or  10  school  months ;  that  in  most 
of  the  intlebted  counties  the  school  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  entirely 
liquidated ;  and  that  thus  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  nearer  a  cash  basis 
than  at  any  pix'ceding  time  since  its  inauguration.  To  effect  this  last  improvement 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  ccntigrious  schools 
into  one,  reducing  thus' the  number  of  teachers:  while,  fur  the  same  cud,  a  general 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  teachers  has  been  made.  The  former  mov(»ment,  however, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  only  temporaiy  necessity;  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  still 
leave  the  teachers  more  productive  means  than  formerly,  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  school  wairauts  in  which  they  are  too  generally  paid.  The  apparent 
reduction  in  the  nimiber  of  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment  of  colored 
children  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Bardwell  thinks,  is  not  representative  of  the  real  fact  in 
either  case,  but  is  rather  due  to  a  neglect  in  certain  districts  to  make  proper  returns. — 
(Stat^j  report  for  1877. ) 

CHANGES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

No  changes  in  the  school  law  were  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  Dr.  Bardwell 
recommends  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the  present  school  law,  repealing 
what  is  defective  and  practically  obsolete  and  supplying  what  is  needed  to  give  greater 
<'/)hereuce  and  efficiency  to  the  school  system,  and  that  there  should  be  an  amendment 
of  the  law  (1)  increasing  the  present  very  limited  salaries  of  county  superintendents,  and 
in  connection  with  such  increase  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  visiting  and  iHjrsonally  in- 
specting all  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  ;  (2)  instituting  a  system  of  ^aded 
Hchools  with  three  grades  inste^cl  of  the  present  two,  and  with  higher  salaries  for 
te-achers  of  the  first  grade  than  the  $40  monthly  which  is  the  present  legal  maximum, 
that  the  Xxint  teaching  talent  possible  may  be  secured  ;  (3)  determiniug  the  now  unde- 
fine<l  term  of  service  of  the  county  boards  of  examiners,  and  making  them  certify 
under  oath  as  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  county  superin tendency ;  (4) 
removing  from  county  supervisors  and  city  boards  of  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ques- 
tion of  raisini;  a  tax  for  public  schools  (except  as  respects  special  increase  of  school 
revenues)  and  letting  the  legislature  determine  by  law  what  tax  shall  be  regularly 
levied.— (Report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL   system'. 

VICK8BURG. 

Offlcem. — A  board  of  trustees  of  2  members  for  each  ward,  with  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Statistics, —  Estimated  population,  11,000;  youth  of  school  age  (5-21  years),  2,400 ; 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  1,450,  l)esides  1500  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  average 
attendance,  1,074;  school  buildings,  '.I;  school  rooms,  21;  sittings,  1,090;  schoob, 
primary,  grammar,  audhigh;  teachers,  23;  expenditures  for  school  i)uri>ose8,|17;  140.-— 
(Retoni  £om  Superintendent  C.  E.  Bent  for  1877.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS.  * 

The  state  report  for  1877  gives  95  aa  the  aggregate  enrolment  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  HoUy  Springs  and  89  as  the  average  attendance.  A  return  states  that  there 
were  no  graduates  for  that  year.  A  letter  accompanying  the  return  says  that  on  ac- 
count of  the  smallness  of  the  appropriation  the  school  cannot  get  a  library  of  even 
much  needed  books  of  reference,  or  have  a  chemical  laboratory,  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating physics,  needful  maps,  charts,  and  globes,  or  means  to  aid  in  teaching  drawing. 
Drawing  is  taught,  however,  though  without  important  helps,  and  instruction  in  vocal 
and  instrumental  music  is  also  given. 

In  the  noimal  department  of  Tougaloo  University,  the  State  authority  gives  106  as 
the  enrolment  for  the  year  and  CO  as  the  average  attendance,  while  a  return  says  that 
there  were  no  graduates.  The  inference  is  that  in  both  schools  the  greater  portion  of 
the  students  enter  for  only  short  terms  and  go  out  to  teach  before  the  completion  of  full 
courses.  Drawing  is  not  taught  at  Tougaloo,  there  being  little  need  of  it  in  the  colored 
schools  for  which  the  students  are  preparing ;  but  vocal  and  instrumental  mosic  is 
taught  and  there  are  some  means  for  illustrating  both  chemical  and  physical  stadies. 
Eacn  institution  has  a  model  school  connected  with  it. 

There  appears  to  be  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  State  appropriation,  made  annually  to 
Tougaloo  since  1874,  because  of  a  conflict  of  authority  as  to  the  appointment  of  teiich- 
ers  between  the  American  Missionary  Association,  which  established  and  has  largely 
sustained  the  institution,  and  the  board  of  trustees  apx)ointed  for  it  by  the  State. 

OTHER    NORMAL    TRAINING. 

The  school  law  requires  that  a  teachers'  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks'  duration 
shall  be  held  annually  in  each  of  the  six  congressional  districts  of  the  State  under  the 
control  of  the  State  superintendent,  aided  by  an  experienced  educator  and  an  assistant 
skilled  in  the  work  of  training  teachers  —  all  teachers  attending  to  have  their  salaries 
continued.  There  is,  however,  no  note  in  the  State  report  of  such  institutes  having 
been  held.  ^ 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

The  present  school  law  recognizes  only  two  grades  of  schools  and  does  not  explicitly 
refer  to  high  schools,  nor  does  the  Stat«  report  say  anything  about  them.  There  fs 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  they  exist  to  some  extent  throughout  the  State,  sus- 
tained in  part  from  county  school  funds,  perhaps  also  in  part  from  tuition  fees  for 
studies  not  recognized  by  the  schoof  law.  But,  except  of  the  high  school  of  Vicksburg 
(with  four  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  but  without  note  of  the  number  of  teachers 
or  pupils),  there  is  no  official  information,  unless  the  university  high  school,  mentioned 
further  on,  be  considered  a  public  high  school. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college  and  12  academic  schools  reporting  for  1877,  seo 
Tables  IV  and  VI  of  the  appendix,  and  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Table  IX,  together  with  the  summaries  of  these  tables  in  the  Report  of  tho 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  the 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  this,  see  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

At  the  University  of  Mississippi,  the  State  institution  for  superior  instruction,  th6 
plan  embraces  three  general  departments,  one  of  preparatory  education,  one  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  and  one  of  professional  education.  The  first  of  these  three 
consists  of  a  university  high  school,  in  which  are  taught  the  branches  of  study  pre- 
liminary to  the  university  courses,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  nintheiuatics, 
together  with  a  course  of  commercial  science,  including  penmanship  and  book-keeping. 
In  the  science,  literature,  and  art  department  there  are  three  undergraduate  courses, 
one  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  and 
one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  the  first  and  secon<l  of  4  years  each,  with  certain 
fixed  studies,  the  third  elective  as  to  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  necessarily  em- 
bracing those  of  7  out  of  9  lines  of  study  indicated.  Six  graduate  courses  of  study, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  are  also  presented ;  while  to  secure  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  the  candidate  must  show  that  he  has  successfully  pursued  the 
course  for  bachelor  of  arts,  or  that  he  possesses  an  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge, 
with  special  proficiency  in  any  three  departments  of  knowledge.    He  must  also  pre- 
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aent  a  satisfactory  dissortation  on  some  subject  of  original  research  connected  with 
one  of  these  departments.  The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  at  pres- 
ent only  a  school  of  law,  for  which  see  Scientilic  and  Professional  Instruction,  below. 
For  the  fall  term  of  1877  there  were  reported  174  collegiate  undergraduates  and  6 
graduate  students ;  while  at  the  commencement  in  that  year  4  received  the  degree  of 
B.  A.,  1  that  of  8. B.,  and  1  that  of  pu. d.  (honorary),  besides  5  that  of  i>.  i>. —  (Catalogutt 
for  iy77-'78  and  return.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Ccport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  State  university 
the  catalogue  for  1876-77  shows  a  4  years*  course  of  study,  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  as  a  profession  requiring  varied  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  The  cata- 
logue says  that  the  course  is  intended  not  to  turn  out  mere  apprentices  to  the  art,  but, 
without  excluding  other  scientitic  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  ; 
and  that  applicants  for  admission  are  to  be  examined  in  the  common  English  branches, 
in  al*jfebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  in  elementary  geometry,  and  in  book- 
keeping. In  the  catalogue  for  1877-'78,  this  whole  announcement  disappears,  without 
any  note  of  the  reason  for  such  disai)pearauce. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Bishop  Green  Training  School^  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  both  a  mission 
and  a  training  school.  As  a  missionary  enterprise,  it  supplies  an  otherwise  destitute 
neighborhood  with  preaching  ;  us  a  training  school,  its  aim  is  not  to  teach  the  round  of 
the  sciences,  but  to  give  training  and  discipline  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
avei*age  attimdance  of  Students  during  the  year  1876-77  was  12;  of  those,  however, 
a  number  were  simply  prej;)aring  for  theological  study. —  (Return  and  rex)ort  for  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Lato  School  of  tJie  University  of  Mississippi  has  1  professor  and  6  lecturers  and  a 
course  of  one  year,  the  trustees  having  in  1872  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  2 
years'  attendance.  There  appears  to  be  no  preliminary  examination  and  a  student 
may  ent^r  at  any  time.  Text  books  are  said  to  be  the  chief  means  of  instniction,  and 
every  student  is  examined  daily  on  his  day's  reading,  with  exi)lanation  of  those  points 
which  he  is  found  not  to  understand  sufliciently:'  The  di]>loma  of  the  school  is  mado 
by  statute  a  license  to  practice  law  in  any  court  in  Mississippi. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION    OP    TIIE    DEAF    AND    DUMB. 

Tlie  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jackson,  re- 
ports an  attendance  of  CO  pupils,  25  of  vixvh  sex,  who  are  taught  rea<ling,  \NTiting,  gram- 
raai*,  history,  physical  geography,  the  Bible,  lip  roadiiiij,  and  articulation.  The  Stat« 
gratuitously  provides  board  and  tuition  for  these  chilcu-en,  clothing  also  for  the  indi- 
gent.— (Return  and  rex)ort,  1877.) 

EDUCATION    OP   THE    BLIND. 

lYom  the  l^Iississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  also  at  Jackson,  no  report  has  been 
received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSISSIPPI    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Jackson,  August  8,  1877,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  orf^anizing  a  Stat«  teachers'  association,  General  Stewart,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  was  made  chairman.  A  committee  on  drafting  a  constitution  reported  ono 
which  made  the  name  of  the  body  that  above  given,  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
and  for  annual  committees  on  common  stihools,  higher  education,  normal  schools,  &c. 
The  reported  plan,  with  theses  and  other  proviiiions,  was  adopted,  officers  were  chosen, 
and  committees  appointed.  Oxford  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  time  for  it  iixed  as  June  2c3,  1^.78. 

Tho  committxje  on  common  schools  i*eportcd  in  favor  (1)  of  repealing  the  present  school 
law ;  (2)  of  recommending  a  x>oll  tax  of  $2  for  school  x>urposcs ;  (3)  of  maJiing  tho  school 
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system  a  tiiiit  (i.  «.,  that  there  should  be  common  schools  and  a  high  school  in  each 
county,  contluiiing  for  9  months  in  the  year,  to  prepare  boys  for  the  university) ;  (4)  of 
grading  all  common  schools ;  (5)  of  better  salaries  for  the  principals  of  schools  with 
2  teachers  than  the  present  law  would  allow ;  (6)  of  fuller  comjwnfiation  for  county 
superintendents ;  (7)  of  having  3  grades  of  teachers,  with  salaries  proi)ortioneil  to  grade. 
Alt  these  resolutions  were  carried.  A  committee  on  changing  the  mode  of  choosiny^  a 
State  sui>erintcndent  rcjwrted  in  favor  of  making  both  the  otlice«  of  State  su|)cnn- 
teudent  and  of  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  ax)pointive  instctid  of  elective. 
The  report  was  accepted,  and  the  association,  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  directed  to  make  the  recommendation  for  these  appointments.  The  Eclectic 
Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  association.  After  receiving  a  report  on  higher  education  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  as  tributaries  to  the  university,  and 
appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject,  the  association 
acyourned. — (Published  proceedings.) 
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MISSiOUBI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Persons  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1874-75 
and  6-20  for  1876-76). 

Youth  attending  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

738, 431 

394,780 
192, 904 

7,081 

:i23 

99 

5,904 
3,747 

$;«  00 

29  50 

725,728 

0394,848 
ol81, 432 

7,257 

338 

60 

0 

5,904 
3,747 

o68 

193 
12 

all,  472 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  Tvhite  children 

Public  schools  for  colored  children .... 

.r. • ...... 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days. . . 

TEACHERS  AND  TUEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching 

39 

• 

Women  teaching 

Average  salary  of  men 

Average  salary  of  women 

Average  monthly  jiay  .* 

|30  00 

6$1»773,435 
2, 374, 961 

$2,910,294 
7,300,804 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  principal  Jul  v  1,  1876 

$%  013,  595 
No  report. 

11,240, 131 

Whole  estimated  amount  of  fund 

|7, 248, 535 

$52,269 

a  Estimated,      b  Several  counticB  did  not  report ;  total,  about  $2,000,000. 

(Reports  and  returns  of  Hon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public 
schools,  for  the  years  indicated.    No  report  or  return  has  been  received  for  1876-'77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL, 

A  State  hoard  of  cducatioriy  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  Huperint-oudout  of  public  schools,  has  under  the  constitution  of  1875  "the 
supervision  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools.''  The  superintendent,  who  is  elected, 
like  the  others,  for  a  4  years'  term,  is  president  and  executive  officer. 

LOCAL. 

County  commissionerftf  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years'  terms,  have  the  nsnal  duties 
of  county  superintendents,  but  with  such  limitations  both  of  these  duties  and  the  com- 
]>ensation  for  them  as  pn'eatly  to  impair  efficiency,  except  where  counties  vote  to  have 
them  give  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  in  which  case  the  duties  are  extended  and 
the  pay  increased. 

Boards  ofedticalion  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  such  as  have  been  organized 
under  special  laws,  consist  of  6  members  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-thiid  going 
out  each  year. 

Directors  of  school  districts  composed  of  minor  divisions  of  a  county  or  townehip  con- 
sist of  3  members  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  change 
of  one  member  yearly. — (Constitution  and  school  law  of  1870.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

NO  STATE  REPORT. 

A  recent  letter  from  State  Superintendent  R.  D.  Shannon  contains  the  followinc:  "I 
regret  to  eay  that  the  api)ropriation  for  executive  printing  havins  been  exhausted,  my 
report  for  last  vear  was  not  printed,  and  "will  not  bo,  unless  included  by  the  legislature 
in  my  next."  This  is  the  more  to  bo  regretted  because  Mr.  Shannon  ha<l  been  endeav- 
oring to  collect  for  the  report  mentioned  statistics  not  before  presented  respecting 
l>rivate  and  corporate  schools  of  every  grade  and  public  and  associational  libraries. 
Apparently  from  discouragement  at  this  disj^osition  of  what  he  had  prepared  for  pub- 
lication, the  superintendent  has  furnished  neither  figures  nor  other  information  resiicct- 
iug  tho  schools  to  the  educational  journal  of  his  State  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

.  The  only  authoritative  information  as  to  the  condition  of  tho  schools  in  general  for 
1877  comes  from  tho  report  of  a  conmiittee  apiiointcd  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  report  upon  a  couiHe  of  study  for  the  country  schools.  This  rei)ort,  published  in 
February,  1877,  intimates  that  there  is  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  existing 
school  system;  an  absence  of  any  requirement  for  an  annual  registesr  of  admissions, 
withdrawals,  and  attendance  in  the  schools;  a  consequent  deficiency  of . accurate  and 
full  reports,  and  a  want  of  records  to  show  the  character  and  quality  of  the  school 
work.  Then,  going  beyond  such  intimations,  it  says  directly  that  "  the  country  schools 
have  been,  and  am  now,  systemless  schools,  each  teacher  being  free  to  arrange  his  own 
course  of  study  and  ])rogranime  of  exercises,  and  deciding  also  what  shall  be  taught, 
what  slij^hted,  and  what  omitted,"  and  that,  ^' owing  to  non-systematized  work  and 
effort,  fjO  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  revenue  is  wasted  in  paying  for  aimless  cxper^ 
imenting  in  the  school  room."  To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  it  recommends 
that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  require  anuual  registers,  examiuation  records,  full 
and  regular  reports,  aud  give  the  State  superintendent  authority  to  oblige  each  county 
commissioner  to  furnish  to  the  teachers  of  his  county  a^course  of  study  and  programme 
of  daily  exercises  recommended  by  the  superintendent.  A  course  and  i)rogrammo  sug- 
gested by  tho  committee  arc  added. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  aiq)ear  io  be  all  in  St.  Louis  and  its  environs 
and  to  be  ccmiprehended  in  the  school  system  of  that  city.  The  following  information 
re«i>ecting  them  is  gatliercd  from  tho  re})ort  of  the  school  board  and  supeiiutondcnt  of 
St.  I^uis  for  1870-^77. 

There  were  30  Kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  year.  Of  those  in  operation,  14 
held  their  sessions  from  l>  a.  m.  to  ^2  ui.  and  lo  from  l.ItO  to  3.45  p.  m.  Tho  morning 
and  afternoon  Kindergarten  were  h<*ld  in  the  wime  rooms,  but  they  enrolled  B3parat4) 
lists  of  children,  an<l  with  two  exceptions  Avere  taught  by  different  teachers.  Only 
32  of  the  18:2  teaclu»rs  engaged  in  this  work  received  pay,  the  remaind<T  teacliing  gra- 
tuitously for  the  sake  of  the  experience  to  be  gained  in  Kindergarten  management. 
There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  3,333  pupils,  1,827  boys  and  l,r.03  girls,  tho  aver- 
age number  belonging  bein^  l,50i  aud  average  daily  attendance  1,202 ;  of  these,  130 
wore  in  the  fourth  vear  of  their  age,  902  in  the  lifth,  1,448  in  the  sixth,  6o9  in  tho  seventh, 
and  184  in  tho  eiglith;  average  age  on  entering,  5^  years.  The  expense  for  teachors' 
salaries  wa.s  .S13,C(K),  an  average  for  each  scholar  enrolled  of  only  $4.05  a  year,  and 
for  each  belonging  of  only  $.9;  while  the  average  cost  for  tuition  of  pupils  enrolled 
under  the  general  system  was  $12.80  and  of  pujiils  belonging  $18.04,  so  that  hens  each 
Kindergarten  child  costs  only  in  the  i»roportion  of  one-tliinl  on  the  general  enrolment 
and  one-half  on  tho  number  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  occupations  was  met  by  a  quarterly  fee  of  $1  each,  collected  from  all  except  the 
indigent. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  standing  of  children  who  had  been  trained  in  Kinder- 
garten and  those  who  had  not,  aficr  their  entrance  up  >n  the  primary  schools,  Superin- 
tondent  Harris  says  the  testimony  does  not  entirely  agree.  He  thinks  this  may  be  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  instrnclion  given  in  the  Kindergarten. 
Moreover,  during  the  absenco  of  Miss  Blow  in  Europe  tho  past  year,  less  8trc*ss  has 
btwn  laid  upon  the  "gift"  lessons  in  srmieof  the  Kindir'jjii'.'ten  than  uprm  the  "occupa- 
tions;" and  this,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  deteriorated  tho  i)reparation  for  subsequent 
school  work,  the  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation  having  been  given  the  preferenco  over 
theoretical  ability  in  arithmetic.  Miss  Blow's  pupils  excelled  in  the  primary  schools 
Itecause  of  the  intellectual  awakening  given  them  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  the 
"gifts."  "  The  gain  iu  intellectual  possessions  for  young  children  will  not  be  so  great 
as  the  training  of  the  will  to  correct  habit<s ;  the  chief  work  <  f  tlu^  Kindergaiton  is  that 
which  gives  manual  skill  aud  dexterity,  taisU»,  and  the  amenities  of  life."  Speaking  of 
the  educational  results  ofthoKindcrgarlen,8ui^eriutendent  Hani  uli  cisseUho relations 
of  skilled  aud  unskilled  labor.    Uo  says  tho  aupLrior  wcaLh  prcducing  p  jwer  of  t^led 
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labor  depends  on  the  fact  that  its  products  ore  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
that  they  present  greater  complexity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  the  coarse  work  of 
getting  out  the  raw  material  and  preparing  it  for  the  first  steps  of  usefulness.  The 
trite  remark  that  we  pay  for  manu&ctures  prices  proi>ortioned  to  the  amount  of  brains 
mixed  with  them  is  true.  If  the  Kindergarten  occupations  train  the  muscles  of  the 
child  when  supj^le  in  such  a  maunor  as  to  cause  them  to  be  obedient  servants  to  the 
willj  if  they  tram  the  eye  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  for 
realization,  if  the  ''gifts"  develop  an  early  and  i>ermanent  tendency  to  mathematical 
ofierations,  then  the  Kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  commenc- 
ing the  education  of  an  industrial  people. — (St.  Louis  city  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEBS. 

A  general  law  for  cities,  towns,  and  villages  provides  for  the  election  of  6  directors' 
of  public  schools  in  all  such  places  as  shall  have  adopted  the  law,  one-t}iird  of  such 
directors  to  be  subject  to  change  by  new  election  each  year  following.  These  directors 
choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number,  the  body  thus  organ? 
ized  formmg  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  having  a  board  of  the  number  and  organization  indicated^ 
St.  Joseph,  under  a  special  act  of  1860,  amended  in  1866,  has  a  board  composed  of  2 
members  from  each  ward  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  ward,  with  a  president  elected 
bv  the  district  at  large.  St.  Louis,  also  under  special  act.  has  one  composed  of  a  sinr 
gle  member  from  each  of  its  28  wards  elected  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going 
out  each  year.  This  board  chooses  a  president  from  its  own  number,  and,  like  the 
others,  annually  elects  a  superintendent  of  the  city  eCchools,  who  at  St.  Louis  chooses 
2  assistant  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. . 


Hannibal  A.. 
Kansas  City 
at,  Joseph . . 
StLoais.... 


& 

«4 

o 

^ 

Estimated  po 
nlatioo. 

Children 
school  age. 

a 

1 

1 

13,000 

3.306 

1.8T7 

1.S99 

28 

40.000 

8.303 

4,334 

9,529 

58 

S5.000 

6,832 

3.514 

9,417 

a52 

482,000 

146,000 

542,436 

597,581 

5753 

1 

5: 


114.947 

81.187 

053,194 

1,007,831 


a  In  a  written  letam  the  nunber  of  teachers  is  given  as  54,  and  the  expenditam  is  pnt  at|51,073. 
h  Exclnsive  of  5^40  enrolled  in  eveniuf;  schools,  with  2.421  in  average  Mtendance  under  118  teachers. 
All  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  ara  from  the  printed  report  for  1876-'77. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Stmnibdl. — The  figures  above  given  are  from  a  written  return  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  no  printea  report  having  been  received.  The  return  gives  300  as 
the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  additional  to  that  in  public 
schools. 

Kansas  City, — There  are  9  schools  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  board.  1  high  and  8 
district  schools,  1  of  the  latter  for  colored  children.  Number  of  school  rooms  owned, 
by  the  district,  G2 ;  rented,  2.  The  district  schools  are  classed  as  primi^y.  intermediate,. 
and  fprammar,  the  course  in  these  ^ades  covering  7  years,  while  the  high  school  course 
requires  4.  Notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  2  years  in  the  school  age,  which  probably 
cut  off  200  pupils,  the  enrolment  was  larger  in  1877  than  ever  before.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  the  school  system,  a  library  has  been  established,  which  now  numbers  about  two* 
thousand  volumes  and  is  rapidly  increasing. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

8t  Joseph. — The  board  owns  17  school-houses,  containing  53  rooms.  There  were  16 
schools  open  for  the  year,  of  which  1  was  a  high  school  and  2  were  for  colored  children.- 
The  enrolment  of  colored  pupils  was  376,  the  average  attendance  224.  The  percentase 
of  attendance  in  all  the  scnools,  on  the  average  number  belonging,  was  91 ;  on  the 
number  enrolled,  69.  The  hi^h  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1^,  and  has  since 
graduated  10  classes,  numbering  in  all  134,  75  ^Is  and  59  boys. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

St.  Louis. — Adding  the  5,240  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools  to  the  42,436  pupils 
in  day  schools,  we  Imve  a  total  enrolment  of  47,676  in  all  the  public  schools.  Adding 
the  118  teachers  in  evening  to  those  in  day  schools  gives  a  total  of  870  teaching  public 
schools  during  the  year.  In  the  day  schools  the  enrolment  was  4,046  greater  than  dur- 
ing ihe  year  1875-76.  The  board  of  education  has  still  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
how  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  school  population  which  increases  much 
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pupils;  and  that,  through  stnclied  olimination  of  preparatory  work,  tho  authorities j 
able  to  devoto  their  strength  more  fully  to  proper  uormul  work. 

Pupils  in  the  preparatory  department  at  Wiuona  are  now  cliar^ed  tuition,  it  being 
held  unfair  to  impose  upon  the  normal  ncbool  gratuitous  work  which  belongs  properly 
to  the  common  schools.  Under  this  nile  the  number  of  preparatory  pupils  has  con- 
siderably decreased,  and  the  principal  believes  that  tlie  necessity  for  tho  existence  of 
such  a  department  will  probably  soon  cease.  1  he  other  schools  are  aiming  in  the 
same  direction.  At  St.  Cloud  the  lower  preparatory  class  has  been  dropped  and  the 
model  department  (a  pay  school  of  ordinary  grades)  made  to  accommodate  all  of  thi» 
class  who  remain.  At  Mankato  esseutially  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  nor- 
mal work  hence  goes  forwanl  with  increjised  force  and  vigor. 

Among  the  results  of  thus  reducing  the  prepju'atory  work,  a  higher  culture  in  the 
public  schools  of  places  which  supply  normal  students  is  anticipated,  as  such  schools 
will  have  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  nornlal  schools  thrown  on  their  hands,  and 
must  bring  them  up  to  the  advanced  requirements.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  through  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  strictly  normal  students  a  higher  scholarship  will  appear  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  it  wia  be  possible  also  to  secure  stu- 
dents for  a  more  advanced  normal  course.  Such  a  course,  it  appears,  has  been  planned 
in  all  the  three  schools,  including  elementary  Latin  as  necessary  to  a  thorough  nndcr- 
Mtanding  and  analysis  of  English,  and  also  such  higher  branches  as  arc  required  to  be 
taught  m  the  upper  departments  of  graded  schools  and  in  high  schools.  The  announce- 
ment that  such  a  course  is  contemplated  is  said  to  have  already  attracted  to  the  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  whose  influence  on  those  below  them  is  likely  to  be  elevating. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  only  gain  secured  or  anticipated  from  the  changes  ma<le.  With 
a  higher  course  of  study  and  a  cutting  down  of  preparatory  Avork,  it  becomes  possible  to 
decrease  the«number  of  classes  and  to  graduate  but  a  single  class  each  year.  There 
may  thus  be  a  smaller  proportionate  teaching  force,  and  yet,  through  having  the 
pupils  longer  under  hand,  a  greater  thoroughness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  187G-77  in  the  three  schools  were  as  follows:  At  Winona, 
normal  pupils,  221 ;  average  attendance,  171 ;  at  Mankato,  normal  pupils,  175 ;  aver- 
age attendance,  114  ;  at  St.  Cloud,  145  nonnal  pu])ils  and  101  in  average  attendance; 
total  enrolment,  541 ;  total  average  atten<lance,  336 ;  graduates,  84.  The  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  all  the  three  since  their  establishment  has  been  548,  of  whom  206 
were  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  tho  year  covered  by  the  report,  while  614 
others  who  had  received  some  training  in  these  institutions  were  also  thus  engaged. — 
(State  report,  1877.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

Several  of  the  graded  schools  and  hij?h  schools  arc  rcport^jd  to  be  giving  instmction 

{)reparatory  to  teaching  and  to  bo  furnishing  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  for  the 
ower  schools.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  at  St.  Peter,  also  reports  a  normal 
course  of  4  years,  conducting  pupils  through  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  and 
reviewing  common  branches  with  special  rererence  to  methods  of  teaching,  besides 
instructing  in  the  theory  pud  i»roctice  '>f  t<»aehing.  Then,  too,  in  the  Miimca]K)lis 
Business  College  a  teachers'  training  class  lasting  3  months  was  held  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1877,  with,  it  is  said,  "gratifying  success."  The  county  8Ui>erintendcnt 
states  that  a  number  of  old  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  that  at  the  fall  examiua- 
tlous  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  attainments. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  the  latter,  as  in 
a  previous  year,  were  engaged  to  furnish  the  State  superintendent  in  the  spring  with 
a  teaching  force  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  for  six  weeks: 
and,  in  the  autumn,  with  as  many  weeks  of  such  service  as  could  be  rendered  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  institutes  covering 
19  weeks  in  the  spring  and  several  others  in  the  autumn  were  held  in  IG  counties, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  l,*iOO  teachers.  The  saving  to  the  State  by  this 
plan  was  about  $500,  while  the  gain  to  the  teachers  from  having  thorough  normal 
mstruction  from  trained  experts  must  have  been  very  great. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

public  high  schools. 

Superintendent  Burt,  in  his  report  on  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State,  enters 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  school  as  the  proper  culmination  of  each  set  of 
graded  schools,  where  possible,  and  shows  in  various  striking  lights  the  weakness  of 
the  ciuTcnt  objections  to  high  school  training.  ''The  high  school,"  he  says,  *'inay 
educate  a  small  percentage  as  compared  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school,  and 
still  be  a  necessary  agent  m  the  system,  reflex  in  its  influence  on  the  schools  below  it, 
elevating  their  scholarship,  incitmg  their  pupils  to  high  endeavor,  and  furnishing  to 
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the  aspiring  and  energetic  a  culturo  witUoiit  which  their  intoUcctTial  progress  would 
liave  to  bo  an-estetl  at  a  vcr>'  eaily  stage."  In  his  judgment,  "  their  influence  in  a 
system  of  public  culture  is  iudis)>cnsablo.  Without  them  the  primary  schools  wonld 
have  no  standard  above  themselves  at  which  to  aim,  and  the  three  iVs  would  bo  too 
superficially  learned  for  any  valuable  results.  We  cannot,"  he  says,  "  incur  such  conse- 
quences; we  can  better  afford  to  supjiort  our  schools  for  higher  learning  with  a  libor- 
ality  that  shall  give  them  their  best  i)0S8ible  iuliuence  as  Uie  strength  and  the  glory 
of  our  public  school  system." 

In  a  table  illustinitive  of  the  graded  school  system  and  embracing  its  cliief  statistics, 
he  gives  '^,0X^  as  the  niunber  of  pupils  m  the  **  highest  schools,"  '^2  as  having  com- 
pleted its  coui'se,  and  111)  as  completing  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  *^  more  than  58B 
schools  "  included  have  only  two  or  three  grades,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  highest  school "  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  the  3,953  pupils  above  givon 
are  of  hi^h  school  grade,  though  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  two  numbers 
were  hi^  school  students. 

The  high  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  1876-77,  the  pupils  in  Greek  numbering  46.  Other  schools  had 
it  in  their  printed  courses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  The  schools 
having  pupils  in  Latin  were  22  and  the  total  of  Latin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  taught  to  only  a  hmited  extent;  but  live  or  six  have  a  sufficiently 
extended  course  in  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  three 
schools  teaching  Greek  Mr.  Burt  says  that  mipils  may  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  languages 
and  mathematics  for  any  of  the  colleges.  He  thinks  that  under  proper  encouragement 
more  of  the  high  schools  might  be  made  to  prepare  students  for  a  scientliic  course  with 
Latin.— (Repoi-t,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

I 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  Yl,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  s^'atistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  under 
this  head  rciK)rtin^  for  1877^  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
aeo  the  Report  of  tHe  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  which  have  thus  far  b^n  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity are  the  collegiate  or  elementary  dex)artment,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  "collegiate  department" 
is  introductory  to  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
of  study,  the  classical,  scientihc,  and  modem.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  college  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  old  prepara  o.y  department,  so  long  as  any  may  be  retained.  One  year  of  prepar- 
atory work  has  bet'n  already  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. This  arrangement  of  departments  emphasizes  and  formulates  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  colleges  to  make  the  close  ot*  the  second  or  sophomore  year  a 
branching  point  for  ceriain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  the  introduction 
of  optional  studies.  The  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  are 
thus  invited  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
shall  have  been  generally  done,  the  university,  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
the  whole  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  will  extend  the  means  for 
graduate  study. 

The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
one  in  arts,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literature,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.,  8.  n.,  and  b.  l.  Masters'  dcCTces  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  con- 
ferred on  all  bachelors  of  this  or  other  reputable  colleges,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  graduation,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien- 
tific, or  literary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  was  an  att^endance  of  304  students  in  the  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
were  iu  praparatory  and  59  in  special  studies. — (Calendar,  187G-'77.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Two  chartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women.  St,  Mary's  Hally  at  Fari- 
bault, and  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminary ^  report  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  103 
and  .00  students.  The  number  of  these  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
Mary's  is  not  given.  At  the  other,  it  is  reported  to  be  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
and  German  are  taught  in  both,  with  painting  also  in  the  former.  St.  Mary's  Hall  has, 
too,  apparatus  for  tAe  Ulustratiou  of  cheimstry,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  aa 
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pupils;  and  that,  throngh  stmlied  climiuation  of  preparatory  work,  the  authorities  are 
ablo  to  devote  their  strength  more  fully  to  proper  uormul  work. 

Pupils  in  the  preparatoi-y  department  at  Winona  are  now  charged  tuition,  it  being 
held  unfair  to  impose  upon  the  normal  school  gratuitous  work  wiiich  belongs  properly 
to  the  common  schools.  Und«^r  this  nilo  the  number  of  preparatory  pupils  has  con- 
siderably decreased,  and  the  principal  believes  that  the  noce«slty  for  the  existence  of 
such  a  department  will  probably  soon  cease.  The  other  schools  are  aiming  in  the 
same  direction.  At  St.  Cloud  the  lower  preparatory  class  has  been  dropped  and  the 
model  department  (a  pay  school  of  ordinary  grades)  made  to  accommodato  all  of  this 
idass  who  remain.  At  Mankato  essentially  the  same  thing  has  been  done,  and  the  nor- 
mal work  hence  goes  forwanl  with  increased  force  and  vigor. 

Among  the  results  of  thus  reducing  the  prepiu'atory  work,  a  higher  culture  in  the 
public  schools  of  places  which  supply  normal  students  is  anticipated,  as  such  schools 
will  have  the  preparation  of  pupils  for  the  nonrial  schools  thrown  on  their  hands,  and 
must  biing  them  up  to  the  advanced  requirements.  It  is  hoped,  too,  that  through  the 
devotion  of  more  time  to  strictly  normal  students  a  higher  scholarship  will  appear  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  normal  schools,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  also  to  si^cure  stu- 
dents for  a  more  advanced  normal  course.  Such  a  course,  it  appears,  has  been  planned 
in  all  the  three  schools,  including  elementary  Latin  as  necessary  to  a  thoroujjh  nuder- 
Htanding  and  analysis  of  English,  and  also  such  higher  branches  as  are  required  to  be 
taught  in  the  upper  departments  of  graded  schools  and  in  high  schools.  The  announce- 
ment that  such  a  course  is  contemplated  is  said  to  have  already  attracted  to  the  schools 
a  class  of  pupils  whose  influence  on  those  below  them  is  likely  to  be  elevating. 

Nor  is  the  above  the  only  gain  secured  or  anticipated  from  the  changes  made.  With 
a  higher  conrse  of  study  and  a  cutting  down  of  preparatory  work,  it  becomes  possible  to 
decrease  the^number  of  classes  and  to  graduate  but  a  single  class  each  year.  There 
may  thus  be  a  smaller  proportionate  teaching  force,  and  yet,  through  having  the 
pupils  longer  under  hand,  a  greater  thoroughness. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  lH7(>-77  in  the  three  schools  were  as  follows:  At  Winona, 
normal  pupils,  221 ;  average  attendance,  171 ;  at  Mankato,  normal  pupils,  175 ;  aver- 
age attondance,  114  ;  at  St.  Cloud,  145  normal  pupils  and  101  in  average  attendance; 
total  enrolment,  541 ;  total  average  attendance,  336 ;  graduates,  84.  The  total  num- 
ber of  graduates  from  all  the  three  since  their  establishment  has  been  548,  of  whom  205 
were  teachers  in  the  schools  of  the  State  in  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  while  614 
others  who  had  received  some  training  in  these  institutions  were  also  thus  engaged. — 
(State  report,  1877.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

Several  of  the  graded  schools  and  hiph  schools  are  reported  to  be  givtng  instruction 

{)reparatory  to  teaching  and  to  be  furnishing  considerable  numbers  of  teachers  for  the 
ower  schools.  The  Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  at  St.  Peter,  also  reports  a  normal 
tiourse  of  4  years,  conducting  pupils  through  the  ordinary  high  school  studies  and 
reviewing  conunon  branches  with  special  rern^rence  to  methods  of  teaching,  besides 
instructing  in  the  th**<>ry  pud  j>ractice  of  t'^aching.  Then,  too,  in  the  Miuncai>olia 
Business  College  a  teachers'  training  class  lasting  3  months  was  held  in  the  summer 
vacation  of  1877,  with,  it  is  said,  "gratifying  success."  The  county  sui)erintendcnt 
st>atcs  that  a  nimiber  of  old  teachers  were  in  attendance,  and  that  at  the  fall  oxamiua- 
tious  he  noticed  a  marked  improvement  in  their  attainments. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Through  an  arrangement  with  the  normal  schools,  the  faculties  of  the  latter,  as  in 
a  previous  year,  were  engaged  to  fiimish  the  State  superintendent  in  the  spring  with 
a  teaching  force  equal  to  flie  service  of  one  teacher  from  each  school  for  six  weeks; 
and,  in  the  autumn,  with  as  many  weeks  of  such  service  as  could  be  rendered  without 
detriment  to  the  interests  of  tJie  schools.  Under  this  arrangement,  institutes  covering 
19  weeks  in  the  spring  and  several  others  in  the  autimm  were  held  in  IG  counties, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  more  than  l,*iOO  teachers.  The  saving  to  the  State  by  this 
plan  was  about  |500,  while  the  gain  to  the  tea<'hers  from  having  thorough  normal 
instruction  from  trained  experts  must  have  been  very  great. —  (State  report,  1877.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Burt,  in  his  report  on  the  graded  school  system  of  the  State,  enters 
into  an  argument  in  favor  of  a  high  s<;hool  as  the  proper  culmination  of  each  set  of 
graded  schools,  where  possible,  and  shows  in  various  striking  lights  the  weakness  of 
the  current  objections  to  high  school  training.  *'The  high  school,"  h«  says,  **may 
educate  a  small  X)ercenta^e  as  compared  with  the  pupils  of  the  primary  school,  and 
still  be  a  necessary  agent  in  the  system,  reflex  in  its  influence  on  the  schools  l)elow  it, 
elevating  their  scholarship,  inciting  their  pupils  to  high  endeavor,  and  furnishing  to 
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tho  aspiring  and  cncrgotic  a  cultaro  Tvitliont  which  their  intoUectnal  progress  would 
liavo  to  bo  anxistecl  at  a  very  early  stage."  In  his  judgment,  **  their  influence  in  a 
system  of  pubhc  culture  is  indispensable.  Without  them  the  primary  schools  would 
have  no  standard  above  themselves  at  which  to  ann,  and  the  three  l^s  would  bo  too 
Buperlicially  learned  for  any  valuable  results.  We  cannot,"  he  says,  **  incur  such  conse- 
quences; we  can  better  aH'ord  to  support  our  schools  lor  higher  learning  with  a  liber- 
ality that  shall  give  them  their  best  x)ossible  iuliuence  as  Uie  strength  and  the  gloiy 
of  our  public  school  system." 

In  a  table  illustrative  of  the  graded  school  system  and  embracing  its  cliief  statistics, 
he  gives  '^,\)X^  as  the  number  of  pupUs  m  the  *'  highest  schools,"  372  as  having  com- 
plete<l  its  coui'se,  and  111)  as  completing  it  in  1877.  As  some  of  the  *^  more  than  580 
schools"  included  have  only  two  or  three  grades,  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the 
"  higher  school "  is  always  a  high  school  or  that  all  the  3,953  pupils  above  given 
are  of  hi«'h  school  grade,  though  probably  the  greater  portion  of  the  other  two  numbers 
were  hi^  school  students. 

The  high  schools  of  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Winona  were  the  only  ones  in  which 
Greek  was  taught  in  1876-77,  the  pupils  in  Greek  numbering  46.  Other  schools  had 
it  in  their  printed  courses,  but  had  no  students  desiring  to  take  Greek.  The  schools 
having  pupils  in  Latin  were  22  and  the  total  of  Latin  scholars  444.  In  some  of  these 
schools  Latin  is  taught  to  only  a  limited  extent ;  but  five  or  six  have  a  sufficiently 
extended  course  in  it  to  prepare  for  the  freshman  class  in  college,  while  in  the  three 
schools  teaching  Greek  Mr.  Burt  says  that  mipils  may  be  thoroughly  fitted  in  languages 
and  mathematics  for  any  of  the  colleges.  He  thinks  that  under  proper  encouragement 
more  of  the  high  schools  might  be  made  to  prepare  students  for  a  scientific  course  with 
Latm.— (Report,  1877.) 

OTHER  SECOXDAKY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of 
these  in  the  Keport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  s^'atistics  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  the  other  institutions  under 
this  head  repoiting  for  1877^  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  these 
aeo  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  departments  which  have  thus  far  been  organized  in  the  Minnesota  State  Uni- 
versity are  the  collegiate  or  elementary  dex)artment,  and  the  colle^^es  of  agriculture,  of 
mechanic  arts,  and  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The  "collegiate  department" 
isintroduc'ory  to  the  permanent  colleges  of  the  university,  and  comprises  3  courses 
of  study,  the  classical,  scientific,  and  modem.  It  includes,  together  with  the  work  of 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes  of  the  ordinary  college  course,  the  remainder  of 
the  old  prepaia  o.y  department,  so  long  as  any  may  be  retained.  One  year  of  prepaiv 
atory  work  has  boi^u  alreaily  dropped,  and  others  will  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  prao- 
ticable.  Thia  aiTau'^ement  of  departments  emphasizes  and  formulates  the  growing 
tendency  of  American  colleges  to  make  the  close  ot*  the  second  or  sophomore  year  a 
branching  point  for  certain  professional  or  technical  courses  and  for  the  introduction 
of  optional  studies.  The  high  schools  and  other  preparatory  schools  of  the  State  are 
thus  invited  to  extend  their  work  substantially  up  to  the  junior  year.  When  this 
shall  have  been  generally  done,  the  universitj',  as  provided  by  law,  will  dispense  with 
the  whole  of  the  department  of  elementary  instruction  and  will  extend  the  means  for 
graduate  study. 

The  college  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  presents,  likewise,  3  courses  of  study, 
one  in  arts,  one  in  science,  and  one  in  literatui-e,  leading,  respectively,  to  the  degrees 
of  A.  B.,  8.  n.,  and  d.  l.  Masters'  degrees  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts  are  con- 
ferred on  all  bachelors  of  this  or  other  reputable  colleges,  who,  not  sooner  than  two 
years  after  graduation,  pass  an  examination  on  some  prescribed  line  of  classical,  scien-- 
tific,  or  literary  study  and  present  a  satisfactory  thesis. 

There  wxs  an  att-eudance  of  304  students  in  the  university  in  1877,  of  whom  138 
were  in  preparatory  and  59  in  special  studies. — (Calendar,  187G-'77.) 

SUPERIOR  IXSTRUCTIOX  OP  YOUNG  WOMEN. 

Two  chartered  institutions  exclusively  for  young  women.  St.  Mary's  Hally  at  Fari- 
bault, and  the  Minneapolis  Female  Seminary,  report  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  103 
and  CO  students.  The  number  of  these  pursuing  regular  collegiate  courses  at  St. 
Mary*s  is  not  given.  At  the  other,  it  is  reported  to  be  44.  Music,  drawing,  French, 
and  German  are  taught  in  both,  with  painting  also  in  the  former.  St.  Mary's  Hall  haa, 
too,  apparatus  for  tne  Ulustratiou  of  chemistry,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and  aa 
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astronomical  observatory,  which  tho  Minneapolis  Seminary  still  lacks.     Both  hara 
libraries,  nnmbcring,  respectively,  COO  an<l  600  volumes. —  (Ketunis.) 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  Vllly  and  summary  of  this  in  tho  Commissioner's  Report 
preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  Unirersity  offers  in  the  order  of  their  impor- 
tance (1)  au  advanced  or  university  course  of  2  years,  based  on  tho  scientilic  counie  of 
the  collegiate  department  and  leading  to  tho  degree  of  bachelor  of  a^ricidtui-e ;  (2) 
an  elementary  course,  which  substitutes  natural  scieuces  and  practical  instruction  for 
languages  and  mathematics  in  the  latter  pai-t  of  the  course;  and  (3)  special  courses, 
which  any  person  who  can  read  and  write  the  English  language  may  enter  without 
examination. 

The  College  of  Mochanio  Arts  of  the  State  Unireraity  provides  3  advanced  or  university 
courses  covering  2  years,  based  on  the  scientilic  com-so  of  the  collegiate  department. 
These  lea<l  to  degrees  in  civil  engineering,  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  in  architect- 
ure. Applicants  who  have  completed  the  scientilic  course  of  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment are  entitled  to  admission  to  tho  junior  class  without  further  examination ;  others 
must  pass  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  studies  of  that  course. — (University 
Calendar,  1876-^77.) 

Carleton  College^  Northfield,  apyHjars  to  have  enlarged  in  1877  its  scientific  course  into 
a  scientific  department,  with  an  additional  endowment  of  $20,0C0  for  i>hysical  science, 
and  with  considerable  enlargement  of  its  geological  and  muicralogical  cabinet,  as  well 
as  of  its  apparatus  for  illustration  of  chemical,  x>hysical^  and  anatomical  studies. — 
(Catalogue  for  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  theological  instruction  in  this  State  are  tho  Scabvry  I>ltimtu 
School  (Protestant  KpijBCopal),  at  Faribault,  the  ^Augsburg  Seminarhtm  (Evangelical 
Lutheran),  at  Minneapolis,  and  St,  John's  Seminary  (Roman  Catholic),  at  St.  Joseph. 
For  statistics,  see  Table  XI  in  the  apx>ondlx,  and  the  summary  of  it  in  the  Rejiort  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION    OP    THE    DEAF    AND    DUMB  AND    THE    BLIND. 

The  Minnesota  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 
reports  an  attendance  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  10 L  pupils,  and  in 
that  for  the  blind  of  19.  The  deaf  and  dumb  are  instructed  during  f.^  hours  each  day 
in  the  common  school  branches,  case  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  English  language, 
being  chielly  aimed  at.  Three  and  a  half  hours  daily  are  spent  in  the  worktops, 
where  coopering,  shoemaking,  tailoring,  printing,  and  sewing  are  taught.  Tho  class 
in  articulation  has  made  marked  progress  in  lip  reading  and  articulate  speech,  com- 
posed as  it  is  of  pupils  who  have  hml  their  hearing  long  enough  to  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  spoken  language.  The  number  of  pupils  who  are  proper  subjects  for  this  class 
is  increasing. 

The  blind  pupils  have  received  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  music,  mental  arith- 
metic, practical  arithmetic,  geography,  English  history,  United  States  history,  and  in 
writing  with  lead  pencil  and  in  Braille  point. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than  100  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  in 
the  State  who  are  not  yet  under  instruction. — (Report,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

MINNESOTA    STATE    EDUCATIONAL   ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Mankato,  Angust  28-30,  1877. 
The  State  superintenoent  reports  that  the  attendance  was  lartrc  and  tho  discussions 
and  papers  of  unusual  interest.  In  reference  to  an  expressed  wish  that  all  tho  i^apejs 
should  bo  published  in  his  report.  Superintendent  Burt  explains  that  their  length  is 
such  that  space  could  not  be  given  them,  but  that  he  made  au  exception  in  favor  of 
two  very  valuable  papers,  of  which  abstracts  are  presented.  Those  arc  "Tho  recita- 
tion and  its  object,^  by  liiss  A.  Abbott,  and  "Method  of  teaching  history',''  by  Miss  E. 
A.  Wheeler. 

Further  details  of  the  proceedings  are  given  in  a  partial  report  of  tho  meeting  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Weekly.  This  states  that  there  was  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  has  characterized  these  meetings  for  several  years;  the  very  &st  educators 
appeared  in  force ;  able  pai^ers  were  presented  on  live  topics,  and  these  brought  out  in- 
teresting (Xscussions.  .^ong  the  papers  the  following  are  mentioned :  "At  what  age 
should  children  be  admitted  to  the  public  schools f''  by  Mr.  Bond,  of  St.  Paul;  "Tho 
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economical,  aud  feasible. 

Mr.  Bond  argned  that  the  school  law  now  makes  the  age  of  attendance  too  early  (5 
years),  that  the  primary  schools  are  thos  made  nurseries,  and  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
change  the  law  and  pat  the  age  of  admission  at  7. 

Mr.  Tanner  held  tnat  a  sense  of  responsibility  for  character  and  actions,  an  idea  of 
right  and  wron^,  and  a  regard  for  the  sacred  mi^esty  of  law  must  be  cultivated  in  the 
schools,  or  the  u>undation  of  good  discipline  and  conscientious  devotion  to  duty  will  btt 
wanting. — (State  report,  1877,  and  Educational  Weekly,  September  20,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  DAvm  Bubt,  State  auperinUndent  qfpublie  itutruetion,  SL  PauL 

rSeoond  term,  1877-1870.] 
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inississippi. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAKY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decreaoe. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTEXDAXCE. 

\V  hite  youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 

Colored  vouth  of  school  aire 

171,032 
184, 8.-^7 
a->5, 919 
76,026 
90,178 
160,204 

6->,  :e4 
(iS,  r.eo 

133,964 
No  report. 
No  rcj)ort. 
No  report. 

80 
175 
100 

1,973 

1,005 
$39  87 

$441,423 
417,700 

iro,  r04 

174, 4^5 

324,989 
84,374 
76, 154 

100, 5-2S 
63, 943 
r.',814 

119,7:7 
52, 072 
44,027 
97,299 

77 

£00 

No  report. 

2,609 

1,459 

$29  19i 

$496,987 
481, 215 

1 

20,558 

10,372 

Whole  nniiil)er  of  school  a'*"0 

30.930 

White  vouth  ill  schools --.... 

8,348 

Colored  vouth  iu  schools 

14,024 
5,676 

Whole  uuml>er  in  schools 

Avera*^e  monthlv  enrolment,  white 

1,441 

Average  monthlv  enrolment,  colored  . . 

12,766 
14,207 

Whole  aveni'i^e  enrolment 

Average  daily  attendance,  white 

Average  daily  attendance,  colored 

Whole  averaiie  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  country 

Average  term,  in  days,  in  cities 

3 

l;i5 

Average  term  throughout  the  State . . . 

TEACHERS  AND  THElR  PAY. 

Number  of  white  teachers 

0% 
454 

Number  of  colored  teachers 

Averaire  monthlv  salary  paid 

$10  67i 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reporte<l  school  income 

Whole  reported  expenditure  for  schools 

$55, 564 
6:),  455 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Joseph  Bardwell,  State  superintendent  of  public  education, 
for  1876  ami  1877;  the  former,  however,  embracing  full  statistics  from  only  50  counties 
out  of  75,  and  the  latter  fi*om  only  65.  The  items  of  income  and  expcn<!iture  are  for 
the  public  schools  alone,  not  including  the  normal  schools  or  universities  receiving 
appropriations  fmm  Siate  funds.  Tlu-ough  a  change  introduce<l  iu  1870.  making  the 
school  and  calendar  years  synchronous,  the  fi.<^urea  in  the  second  column  pn)bably  cover 
15  mouths;  hereafter  they  will  cover  the  period  from  January  1  to  De<jember  31.) 

OFFICERS   OF   THE    STATE    SCHOOL    SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  "gereral  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  of  the  educational  interests  of 
the  State,"  a  State  superintendent  of  public,  education  is  elected  every  fourth  year,  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  govenior. 

"  For  the  management  and  investment  of  the  school  funds  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  legislature  and  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  bo  prescribed  by  law,** 
there  is  a  State  hoard  of  education y  com])ose<l  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  attorney  gen- 
eral, and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  education. 

LOCAL. 
A  county  superintendent  ofpuhlie  education  for  each  county*  is  appointed  biennially  by 


•  A  Cimiity  i»  th«?  (mlinary  8chot)l  (liHtriot  iu  MiMHlssippi;  an  innnnonittd  <  it v  with  imm»  than  3,000 
inhnbitnnta  forniB  a  H.'parato  Rchool  diHtrict;  towntjiiipg  or  to>vn8  nn«l  cities  wltli  1;  ^s  than  3,000  inhab- 
Itaota  apTM»ar  to  1k^  tlio  customary  BubdistrictA.  rormoilv  tlicro  was  a  boanl  of  srhw  1  diixTtoiw  for  each 
oounty;  but  in  lf<7;{  tlii.<t  boanl  nnpi'ars  to  havo  Wen  abolished,  and  its  duty  of  liMikinu  after  achool 
UumIb  and  ncliool  funds  trnnafeircd,  as  reapeete  connty  districta,  to  county  suporviaorH  and  county  aupei^ 
Intomdenta,  and  aa  roapectt  town  and  city  diatrlcta  to  tho  mayor  and  aldbrmcn  of  auch  diatricta. 
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the  abovcmcntioned  State  board  wiih  \he  consent  of  the  senate,  on  the  certificate  of 
a  county  board  of  examiners  appointed  to  examine  all  the  candidates  for  the  office 
that  the  Olio  chosen  has  the  requisite  echicational  qualifications,  is  of  good  habits  and 
character,  and  possesses  executive  ability.  He  is  to  examine  and  license  teachers  for 
the  public  schools,  visit  these  schools  at  least  once  in  each  term,  make  annual  report  of 
'.hem  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  report  to  the  State  auditor  the  number  of  educa- 
blo  children  in  his  county  and  to  the  State  board  the  condition  of  the  school  lands  and 
school  funds. 

In  each  incorporated  town  or  city  with  2,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  qualified 
voters  elect  annually  2  trustees  for  each  ward.  In  towns  and  cities  with  less  than 
2,000  inhabitants  the  mayor  and  aldermen  appoint  annually  a  boaitl  of  3  trustees,  who 
form  a  board  ofvchool  trustees.  To  form  such  a  board  in  a  rural  subdistrict,  the  patrons 
of  the  schools  who  have  the  quaUficatious  of  voters  elect  annually  3  trustees  to  serve 
till  the  next  election.  Tliese  boards  employ  teachers  and  look  after  the  local  iutercsta 
of  the  schools. — (School  laws,  187C.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL    CONDITION. 

In  his  report  for  1877,  Dr.  Bard  well  (fillinjr  the  place  of  State  superintendent  for  a 
part  of  the  unexpired  term  of  Mr.  Cardozo,  who  resigned  in  1876)  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  school  system  is,  on  the  whole,  improving ;  that  the  prejudice  against  it  once 
existing  is  now  largely  worn  away ;  that  the  great  masses  of  the  people  of  the  Stat<e, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  party,  have  become  fast  friends  and  supporters  of  free 
schools ;  that,  notwithstanding  a  large  school  debt  entailed  on  many  of  the  counties 
from  the  past,  the  average  rural  school  term  reached  77  days  in  the  rural  districts 
reporting,  while  in  towns  and  citits  it  was  t;iOO  days,  or  10  school  months ;  that  in  most 
of  the  indebted  counties  the  school  debt  has  been  greatly  reduced  and  in  some  entirely 
liquidnte<l ;  and  that  thus  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  now  nearer  a  cash  basis 
than  at  any  i)receding  time  since  its  inauguration.  To  efl*ect  this  last  improvement 
it  has  been  necessary,  in  some  places,  to  consolidate  two  or  more  contiguous  schools 
into  one,  reducing  thus' the  number  of  teachers:  while,  for  the  same  end,  a  general 
reduction  in  the  salaries  of  t^^achers  has  been  made.  The  former  movement,  however, 
it  is  hoped,  may  be  of  only  temporary  necessity;  the  latter,  it  is  believed,  will  still 
leave  the  teachers  more  productive  means  than  formerly,  because  of  the  increased 
value  of  the  school  warrants  in  which  they  are  too  generally  paid.  The  apparent 
reduction  in  the  niuuber  of  children  of  school  age  and  in  the  enrolment  of  colored 
children  in  the  schools.  Dr.  Hard  well  thinks,  is  not  representative  of  the  real  fact  in 
either  case,  but  is  rather  duo  to  a  neglect  in  certain  districts  to  make  proper  returns. — 
(State  report  for  1877.) 

CIIAXGES    IN    THE    SCHOOL    LAW. 

No  changes  in  the  school  law  were  made  by  the  last  legislature,  but  Dr.  Bardwell 
recommends  that  there  should  be  a  consolidation  of  the  present  school  law,  repealing 
what  is  defective  and  practically  obsolete  and  supplying  what  is  needed  to  give  greater 
<K»liereuco  an<l  efficiency  to  the  school  system,  and  that  there  should  be  an  amendment 
of  the  law  ( 1 )  increasing  the  present  very  limited  sjilaries  of  county-  superintendents,  and 
in  connection  with  such  increase  imposing  on  them  the  duty  of  visiting  and  personally  in- 
specting all  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties  ;  (2)  instituting  a  system  of  graded 
schools  with  three  grades  instead  of  the  present  two,  and  with  higher  salaries  for 
teachers  of  the  first  grade  than  the  $40  monthly  which  is  the  present  legal  maximum, 
that  the  b<jst  teaching  talent  possible  may  be  secured  ;  (3)  determining  the  now  unde- 
fined term  of  service  of  the  county  boanLs  of  examiners,  and  making  them  certify 
under  oath  as  to  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  the  county  superin tendency;  (4) 
removing  from  county  supervisors  and  city  boards  of  mayor  and  aldermen  the  ques- 
tion of  raising;  a  tax  for  public  schools  (except  as  respects  siiecial  increase  of  scnool 
rev<».nue{^)  and  letting  the  legislature  determine  by  law  what  tax  shall  be  regularly 
levied. —  (Report  for  1877.) 

CITY   SCHOOL    system'. 

VICKSBURO. 

Officers, —  A  board  of  trustees  of  2  members  for  each  ward,  with  a  city  superintend- 
ent of  schools. 

Statistics. —  Estimated  population,  11,000;  youth  of  school  age  (5-21  years),  2,400 ; 
enrolled  in  public  schools,  1,450,  besides  300  in  private  and  parochial  schools;  average 
attendance,  1,074;  school  buildings,  :>;  school  rooms,  21;  sittings,  1,090;  schoob, 
primary,  grammar,  and  high ;  teacln-rs,  23 ;  expenditures  for  school  purposes,!  17,140. — 
(Betani  from  Superintendent  C.  £.  Bent  for  1877.') 
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i>5  cr  TTi.  ■4>  1^ 


3E022KAI.  »CaCtCCJL 


▼•ire  no  ;cn»iujis*«  fvr  iLti  t*-*j,  a  -ftrr-tT  fa'.vxcjjti.yi:^  liit  i^nn  juy»  ihai  «■•^ 
xuw.L  i**i*^*>a  irjKi:%  ''>/'  r*!-.-.**^'*-,  "r  Lav*-  »  ?i«t^'.:kl  l^»:c:k:r<rr-  &.T<T«&r2i:7XU>  ier  i2«- 
I>nt'»;i;5  itiauzt*-  bv-B---.'!.  TJ-.-^zl  v^zhj'z:*  in^Kirii^i  Lc-Ijia.  iLiid  ixiazratooc  iBTsal 


^jrjTwr^    Vr^ « J  -J :»  !•  r»r..T  t  i  -  ;ii  ill  '.•■z^r^-  <•.  tL^Tv  Ik  inr  lin  ]<■  3**^  r-f  ii  iz  ibt  rctecd 

Th^fTH  M{fytATH  to  Ia  «ijai:;»T  of  iht  kn^  c«f  tlxr  if  Tare  a]>}>n']*:  latiosu  mifle  aammljTlo 
TciasaVjo  ^jMyt  1*^4,  b«*uw?  of  a  f*>nflict  of  anilxTiTy  &»  lo  ib^  appccntzKst  of  tea* 
'Tit  Urtv^^i  tlMr  Air^hcikii  ^liw^lonaiy  Ainw^fiatioxi.  winch  tiC^MiAbeid  axsd  l::as  lax^gc^ 
mufijuntd  tb«  ix;«aiatioii,  azid  tfa«  Ui^rd  of  ini«:c««  aitpointed  fur  it  by  ibe  S:a:e. 

fj-niTAl    XOEMJUL    TKACONG. 

Tli«  •'.-bool  lav  rv^nires  that  a  t«arlMrT«'  ixL«TitT2te  of  at  lea^t  tiro  ireeks*  duiatkn 
•fiaJI  I A  heM  a  !i  Dually  in  eac-b  of  tbe  mx  (-^tiiTre^M^ional  cifTncts  of  ibe  S*aie  imdrrtbe 
t^fu^fffl  iffAht-  .Siat#;  fOfK-nnt^cderj?.  ai<!efl  l«y  au  c-xjierienced  »-«lncaior astl  an  ftwsuttBt 
fcksiJtf-<l  in  Xh*'.  tvork  of 'trainJD:»  t<-aw-h*'r«  —  all  tra/bere  anexiuia|:  to  havotbcir  sa!ariei 
«'/iutirfij«^L  Tberis  ib,  boTrevc-f,  no  note  iu  tbe  btate  report  of  &acb  inscitmes  baviag 
XttKu  beUL  ^ 

6EC0^^)ABT  IXSTEUCnOX. 

PUBLIC   HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Th«  prMCTit  Arbool  law  nyro^izes  only  two  fn^es  of  schools  and  does  ik4  explicit^ 
rcff-r  to  hi^b  whittAn,  uf»r  does  tbe  Stat«  report  say  anyibing  aboot  tbtm.  There  is 
Tt'ntvtm  to  iMrlifTTif,  however,  that  tbey  exist  to  some  extent  throagbont  tbe  State,  sos- 
lainral  in  j^art  from  ronnty  s^-bool  funds,  perhaps  also  in  part  from  tuition  fees  for 
stiniieH  not  reco^ized  by  tbe  M.-boot  law.  But,  except  of  the  hi^h  school  of  Viokshmf 
Cwitb  fourroTHns  for  study  and  n*citation,  but  without  note  of  the  nnmlK>r  of  leachen 
or  pupilit;,  there  is  ik>  official  information,  unless  the  nniveisity  high  school,  mentioDed 
further  on,  be  considered  a  public  high  schooL 

othrr  secondary  schools. 

For  statistics  of  a  business  college  and  12  academic  schools  rejwrting  for  1877,  SM 
Tabb«  IV  and  VI  of  the  apiM-udix,  and  for  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  uni- 
verMitieH,  Table  IX,  together  with  the  summaries  of  these  tables  in  tbe  Ecport  of  tbo 
CommissioDer  prccedbig. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  full  statistics  of  institntions  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877,  see  Table  IX  of  ths 
appendix,  and  for  a  summary  of  this,  sec  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 
At  the  UiiiverHity  of  MisniHsippi,  tbo  State  institution  for  superior  instruction,  the 

Iiliin  embrace*  three  general  de]>artinents,  one  of  preparatorj'  education,  one  of  science, 
iterature,  and  tliu  arts,  and  one  of  jirofesHionaf  education.  Tbe  first  of  these  three 
(•oiihiHtH  of  a  university  high  'school,  in  which  are  taught  tbo  branches  of  stmly  pre- 
liminary to  thu  university  course's,  viz:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics, 
together  with  a  courwi  of  commercial  science,  including  penmanship  and  book-keeping. 
In  the  science,  literature,  and  art  department  there  are  thi-ee  undergnwluate  courses. 
t»no  leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  one  to  that  of  bachelor  of  science,  and 
ono  to  that  of  bachelor  of  pbibjsjphy,  the  iiiHt  and  second  of  4  years  each,  with  certain 
flxed  studies,  tbo  third  elective  as* to  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  but  necessarily  em- 
bracing those  of  7  out  of  9  lines  of  study  indicated.  Six  graduate  courses  of  study, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  are  also  i»resented ;  while  to  secure  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  pbibwophy  tbe  candidate  must  show  that  he  lias  successfully  pursued  the 
course  for  bac.belor  of  arts,  or  that  he  x^osscsses  an  equivalent  amount  of  knowledge, 
witli  spocittl  proiloienoy  in  any  three  departments  of  knowledge.    He  must  also  pre- 
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sent  a  satisfactory  dissortation  on  some  subject  of  original  rosoarch  connected  with 
one  of  these  depnrtmoiits.  The  department  of  professional  education  embraces  at  pres- 
ent only  a  school  of  law,  for  which  see  Scient.iiic  and  Professional  Instruction,  below. 
For  the  fall  term  of  1877  there  were  reported  174  collegiate  undergraduates  and  6 
graduate  students ;  while  at  the  commencement  in  that  year  4  received  the  degree  of 
B. A.,  1  that  of  8.  u.,  and  1  that  of  pu. D.  (honorary), besides  5  that  of  D.  D. —  (Catalogue 
for  ld77-*78  and  return.) 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  these,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  Bommary  of  it  in  the 
Heport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

In  the  School  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts  connected  with  the  State  university 
the  caUilogne  for  1876-77  shows  a  4  years*  course  of  study,  in  which  agriculture  is 
taught  OS  a  i)rofcssiou  requiring  varied  knowledge  and  a  liberal  education.  The  cata- 
logue snys  thjit  the  course  is  intended  not  to  turn  out  mere  apprentices  to  the  art,  but, 
without  oxcludiug  other  scieutitic  and  classical  studies,  and  including  military  tactics, 
to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  aud  the  mechanic  arts ; 
and  that  applicants  for  admission  are  to  be  examined  in  the  common  English  branches, 
in  algebra  through  equations  of  the  first  degree,  in  elementary  geometrj^,  and  m  book- 
keeping. In  the  catalogue  for  1877-78,  this  whole  announcement  disappears,  without 
any  note  of  the  reason  for  such  disappearance. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Bifthop  Green  Training  School^  Dry  Grove  (Protestant  Episcopal),  is  both  a  mission 
and  a  truiiiiiig  school.  As  a  missionary  enter])rise,  it  supplies  an  otherwise  destitute 
neighborhood  with  preaching  ;  as  a  training  school,  its  aim  is  not  to  t4>ach  the  round  of 
the  siacnec^,  but  to  give  training  and  discipline  for  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The 
average  attendance  <»f  itudents  during  the  year  1876-77  was  12;  of  these,  however, 
a  number  were  simply  preparing  for  theological  study. —  (Return  and  report  for  1877.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Lata  School  of  the  Univeraiiij  of  Missiasippi  has  1  professor  and  6  lecturers  and  a 
course  of  one  year,  the  trustees  having  in  1872  dispensed  with  the  necessity  for  a  2 
years'  attentlance.  There  appears  to  he  no  i>reliminary  examination  and  a  student 
may  enter  at  any  time.  Text  books  are  said  to  be  the  chief  means  of  instruction,  and 
every  stu<lcnt  is  examined  daily  on  his  day's  reading,  with  explanation  of  those  points 
which  he  is  found  not  to  understand  sufliciently.^  Tlie  diploma  of  the  school  is  mado 
by  statute  a  license  to  practice  law  in  any  court  in  Mississippi. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

Tlie  Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Jackson,  re- 
ports an  attenduiice  of  LO  pupils,  25  of  each  sex,  who  are  taught  reatling,  \sTiting,  gram- 
mar, history,  physical  geogiaphy,  the  Bible,  lip  reading,  and  articulation.  The  Stato 
gratuiton:dy  provides  board  and  tuition  for  these  children,  clothing  also  for  the  indi- 
gent.—  (Retuin  and  rei)ort,  1877.) 

EDUCATION    OF   THE    BLIND. 

From  the  l^Iississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind,  also  at  Jackson,  no  report  has  been 
received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSISSIPPI    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  meeting  held  in  the  senate  chamber  at  Jackson,  August  8,  1877,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  or^^anizing  a  Stato  teachers'  association,  General  Stewart,  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi,  was  made  chairman.  A  committee  on  drafting  a  constitution  reported  ouo 
which  made  the  name  of  the  body  that  al)ove  given,  provided  for  an  annual  meeting, 
and  for  annual  committees  on  common  schools,  higher  education,  normal  schools,  &c. 
The  rejiorted  plan,  with  those  and  otlicr  provisions,  was  a<lopted,  oflScers  were  chosen, 
and  committees  appointed.  Oxford  was  selected  as  the  place  for  the  next  meeting,  and 
the  time  for  it  lixed  as  June  28,  lfJ7S. 

Tho  committee  on  common  schools  reported  in  fjivor  (1)  of  repealing  the  present  school 
law ;  (2)  of  recommending  a  poll  tax  of  ^  for  school  purposes ;  (3)  of  making  tho  school 
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system  a  nnit  (t.  «.,  that  there  should  be  common  schools  and  a  high  school  in  each 
county,  contiuiiiu[^  for  9  months  in  the  year,  to  prepare  lioys  for  t.he  university) ;  (4)  of 
gnuling  all  common  schools ;  (5)  of  better  salaries  for  the  principals  of  schools  with 
2  teachers  than  the  present  law  would  allow ;  (6)  of  fuller  comi>en8ation  for  county 
Huperintendeiits ;  (7)  of  havin«;  3  grades  of  teachers,  with  salaries  proi>ortione<l  to  j^^de. 
All  these  resolutions  were  carried.  A  committee  ou  changing  the  mo<le  of  choosing  a 
State  superintendent  reported  in  favor  of  making  both  the  otlices  of  State  superin- 
tendent and  of  member  of  the  State  board  of  education  appointive  instead  of  elective^ 
The  report  was  accepted,  ami  the  association,  or  the  executive  committee  of  the  associa- 
tion, was  directe<l  to  make  the  recommendaiion  for  these  appointments.  The  Eclectio 
Teacher  and  Southwestern  Journal  of  Education,  of  Kentucky,  was  adopted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  association.  After  receiving  a  report  on  higher  education  recom- 
mending the  establishment  of  county  high  schools  as  tributaries  to  the  university,  and 
appointing  a  committee  to  memorialize  the  legislature  ou  the  subject,  the  association 
adjourned. — (Published  proceedings.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
IIoxL  J.  A.  Smith,  StaU  superintendent  qf  publie  edueatUm^  Jaekion, 

6TATB  BOAim  OF  EDUCATION. 

[Term,  Jannary  1, 187$,  to  Deconiber  31, 1881.) 
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MISSIOURI. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1874-75. 

1875-76. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPUIATIOX  AND  AriEXDAXCE. 

Persons  of  school  age  (5-21  for  1874-75 
and  6-20  for  187i>-76). 

Youth  attending  public  schools 

Averaire  duilv  attendance ............ 

738,431 

394,780 
192, 904 

725,728 

0394,848 
al81. 432 

aG8 

all,  472 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  for  T^hite  children 

Public  schools  for  colored  children 

7,031 

323 

99 

7,257 

338 

60 

193 
12 

.r. • ...... 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days. .. 

39 

TEACHERS  AND  THKIR  PAY. 

• 

% 

Men  teaching 

5, 904 
3,747 

$38  00 
29  £0 

5, 904 
3,747 

Women  teac  linsr 

Averaire  salary  of  men 

Averatre  salary  of  women 

Averaire  monthly  nav  .* 

$30  00 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

W^holo  expenditure  for  public  schools. 

STATE  SCHOOL   FUND. 

$%  013, 595 
No  report. 

&$1, 773, 435 
2, 374, 961 

$1,240,131 

Available  princinal  July  1.  1876 

$2,910,294 
7,300,804 

Wluilfi  (*Mtini».t,4'.il  sinioiiiit  of  fund    .... 

$7, 248, 535 

$52,269 

a  Estimated,      b  Several  coimties  did  not  rex>ort ;  total,  about  $2,000,000. 

(Reports  and  returns  of  IJon.  Richard  D.  Shannon,  State  superintendent  of  public 
Bchooh),  for  the  years  indicated.    No  report  or  return  has  been  received  for  1876-^77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education^  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  attorney 
general,  and  Huperint43udout  of  public  schools,  has  under  the  constitution  of  1875  **th6 
Hupervisiou  of  iustruction  in  the  public  schools."  The  superintendent,  who  is  elected, 
like  the  others,  for  a  4  years'  term,  is  president  and  executive  oflicer. 

LOCAL. 

County  commissioners^  chosen  by  the  people  for  2  years'  terms,  have  the  nsnal  duties 
of  county  superintendents,  but  with  such  limitations  both  of  these  duties  and  the  com- 
])en8ation  for  them  as  greatly  to  impair  efficiency,  except  where  counties  vote  to  have 
them  give  their  whole  time  to  school  work,  in  which  case  the  duties  are  extended  and 
the  pay  increased. 

Boards  of  education  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  except  such  as  have  been  organized 
under  special  laws,  consist  of  6  members  chosen  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  going 
out  each  year. 

Directors  of  school  districts  composed  of  minor  divisions  of  a  county  or  towcehip  con- 
sist of  3  members  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  change 
of  one  member  yearly. — (Constitution  and  school  law  of  1875.) 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

KO  STATE  REPORT. 

A  recent  letter  from  State  Snperintendent  R.  D.  Shannon  contains  the  following:  "I 
regret  to  Bay  that  the  appropriation  for  execntive  printing  having  been  exhanatea,  my 
report  for  last  year  was  not  printed,  and  will  not  be,  unless  incladed  by  the  legislature 
in  my  next."  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  because  Mr.  Shannon  had  been  endeav- 
oring to  collect  for  the  report  mentioned  statistics  not  before  presented  respecting. 
))rivate  and  corporate  schools  of  every  grade  and  pnblic  and  associational  libraries. 
Apparently  from  disconragement  at  thisMisposition  of  what  he  had  prepared  for  pab- 
Heat  ion,  the  superintendent  has  furnished  neither  figures  nor  other  information  resi>ect- 
iug  the  schools  to  the  educational  journal  of  his  St^te  or  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  only  authoritative  information  as  to  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  general  for 
1877  comes  Iroiu  the  rejxjrt  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
to  report  upon  a  course  of  study  for  the  country  sc^-hools.  This  report,  published  in 
Fobruarj%  1877,  intimates  that  there  is  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  existing 
school  system;  an  absi'nce  of  any  requin'meut  for  an  annual  register  of  admissionav 
witlKlrawals,  and  attendance  in  the  schools ;  a  consequent  deficiency  of.  accurate  and 
full  rcjiorts,  and  a  want  of  records  to  show  the  character  and  quality  of  the  school 
work.  Then,  going  beyond  such  intimations,  it  says  directly  that  **  the  country  schools 
have  been,  and  are  now,  systemless  schools,  each  teacher  being  free  to  arrange  his  own 
course  of  study  and  programme  of  exercises,  and  deciding  also  what  shall  be  taught, 
what  slighted*,  and  what  omitted,"  and  that,  ** owing  to  non-systematized  work  ana 
ettbrt,  ^iO  per  ceut.  of  the  entire  school  revenue  is  wasted  in  paying  for  aimless  oxiwr- 
imenting  in  the  school  room."  To  remedy  this  condition  of  things,  it  recommends 
that  the  school  law  be  changed  to  require  annual  registers,  examination  reconls,  full 
and  regular  reports,  and  give  the  »State  superintendent  authority  to  oblige  each  county 
commissioner  to  furnish  to  the  teachers  of  his  county  a^course  of  study  and  programmo 
of  daily  exercises  recommended  by  the  suxK*rintendeut.  A  course  and  programmo  sug- 
gested by  the  committee  are  added. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

The  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  appear  to  be  all  in  St.  I^uis  and  its  environs 
and  to  be  compri*liend(ul  in  the  school  system  of  that  city.  The  following  information 
rosi>ec.ting  tlu^m  is  gathered  from  the  rejwrt  of  the  school  board  and  superintendent  of 
St.  l^uisforl87G-'77. 

There  were  30  Kindergarten  in  operation  during  the  year.  Of  those  in  operation,  14 
held  their  sessions  from  *J  a.  m.  to  1*2  m.  and  hi  from  l.liO  to  3.45  p.  m.  The  morning 
and  affemoon  Kindergarten  were  held  in  the  same  rooms,  but  they  enrolled  Bsparate 
lists  of  children,  and  with  two  exceptions  were  taught  by  dilTerent  teachers.  Only 
32  of  the  IS'2  teachers  engaged  in  this  work  rcjcived  ]>ay,  the  remainder  teaching  gra- 
tuitously for  the  sake  of  the  cixperience  to  be  gained  iu  Kindergarten  management. 
There  were  enrolled  during  the  year  3,3iW  pni)ils,  1,8'27  boys  and  l,r03  girls,  the  aver- 
ago  number  belonging  beinjj  1,502  and  average  daily  attendance  1,'2C2;  of  these,  130 
were  in  the  fourth  year  of  theu*  age,  902  in  the  lii'th,  1,448  in  the  sixth,  CtiO  in  the  seventh, 
and  184  in  the  eighth;  average  ago  on  entering,  5^  yeiirs.  The  expense  for  teachers' 
salaries  was  S13,C00,  an  average  for  each  scholar  enrolled  of  only  $4.05  a  year,  and 
for  each  belonging  of  only  §9;  while  the  avenige  cost  for  tuition  of  pupils  enrolled 
under  the  general  system  was  $12.80  and  of  ]>upils  belonging  §18.04,  so  that  here  each 
Kindergarten  child  costs  only  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  on  the  general  enrolment 
and  one-half  on  the  niunber  belonging  to  the  schools.  The  cost  of  materials  used  in 
the  occupations  was  met  by  a  quailerly  fee  of  ^1  each,  collected  from  all  except  the 
indigent. 

In  respect  to  the  comparative  standin^j  of  children  who  had  been  trained  in  Kinder- 
garten and  those  who  had  not,  afier  tlieir  entrance  up.m  the  primary  schools,  Superin- 
tendent Harris  says  the  testimony  does  not  entirely  agree.  He  thinks  this  may  be  due 
in  some  cases  to  the  inferior  quality  of  the  instruclion  given  iu  the  KindeVgiirten. 
Moreover,  during  the  absence  of  Miss  Blow  in  Europe  tht>  past  year,  less  stress  has 
been  laid  upon  the  "gift"  lessons  in  some  of  the  KindirgUrten  than  up;)n  tlio  **occupa- 
tions;"  and  this,  as  shown  by  the  statistics,  deteriorated  the  preparation  for  subsequent 
school  work,  the  matter  of  skill  in  manipulation  having  been  given  the  preference  over 
theoretical  ability  in  arithmetic.  Miss  Blow's  pupils  excel!ed  in  the  primary  schools 
because  of  the  intellectual  awakening  given  them  in  the  mathematical  exercises  on  the 
"gifts."  "The  gain  in  intellectual  possessions  for  young  children  will  not  be  so  great 
as  the  training  of  the  will  to  correct  habits;  the  chief  work  cf  tliL'  Kindergarten  is  that 
which  gives  manual  skill  and  dexterity,  tast<',  and  the  amenities  ol'  life."  Speaking  of 
the  educational  results  of  the  Kindergarten,  Suverintcndent  Han  i  mH  cisfc  *  the  relations 
of  skilled  and  imskilled  labor.    Ho  says  the  supiriur  weal.h  prcducing  p  jwer  of  tJkillod 
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labor  depends  on  the  fact  that  its  products  are  elaborated  into  forms  of  beauty  and 
that  they  present  greater  complexity.  Unskilled  labor  can  do  only  the  coarse  work  of 
getting  out  the  raw  material  and  preparing  it  for  the  first  steps  of  usefulness.  The 
trite  remark  that  we  pay  for  manutactures  prices  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  brains 
mixed  with  them  is  true.  If  the  Kindergarten  occupations  train  the  muscles  of  the 
child  when  supple  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  them  to  be  obedient  servants  to  the 
willj  if  they  tram  the  eye  to  accuracy  and  develop  taste  in  the  selection  of  shapes  for 
realization,  if  the  ^^  gifts"  develop  an  early^  and  permanent  tendency  to  mathematical 
O])erations,  then  the  Kindergarten  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  commenc- 
ing the  education  of  an  industrial  people. — (St.  Louis  city  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICBRS. 

A  general  law  ibr  cities,  towns,  and  villacos  provides  for  the  election  of  6  diieetorr- 
of  public  schools  in  all  such  places  as  shall  have  adopted  the  law,  one-third  of  such 
directors  to  be  subject  to  change  by  new  election  each  year  following.  These  directors 
choose  a  president,  secretary,  and  treasurer  of  their  own  number,  the  body  thus  organ? 
ized  formmg  a  corporate  board  of  education.  Kansas  City  appears  to  have  come  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  having  a  board  of  the  number  ana  organization  indicated^ 
8t.  Joseph,  under  a  special  act  of  1860,  amended  in  1866,  has  a  board  composed  of  2 
members  from  each  ward  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  ward,  with  a  president  elected 
bv  the  district  at  large.  St.  Louis,  also  under  special  act,  has  one  composed  of  a  mn-r 
gle  member  from  each  of  its  28  wards  elected  for  t-erms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  going 
out  each  year.  This  board  chooses  a  president  &om  its  own  number,  and,  like  the 
others,  annually  elects  a  superintendent  of  the  city  sbhools,  who  at  St.  Louis  chooses 
2  assistant  superintendents. 

STATISTICS. 


CiUes. . 


Hannibal*.. 
Kansas  City 
St,  Joseph . . 
St.  Louis.... 


6. 

•s 

^ 

Estimated  po 
olation. 

Children 
school  age. 

Average  a 
tendance. 

1 

13,000 

3,306 

1,877 

1,390 

38 

4*3.000 

8,303 

4,334 

3,539 

58 

33,000 

6,833 

3,514 

8,417 

a58 

483,000 

146,000 

^43,438 

&37,581 

6753 

I 


$14,947 

81,187 

053,194 

1,007,831 


a  In  a  written  retnm  the  nomber  of  teachers  is  ^ren  as  54,  and  the  expenditore  is  put  at  $51,073. 
h  ExdasiTO  of  5.340  enrolled  in  evening  schools,  with  3,431  in  average  attendance  under  118  teachers; 
All  the  figures  for  St.  Louis  ara  from  the  printed  report  for  1876-'77. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Hannibal. — The  figures  above  given  are  from  a  written  return  made  by  the  secretary 
of  the  school  board,  no  printed  report  having  been  received.  The  return  gives  300  as 
the  estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  additional  to  tiiat  in  public 
schools. 

Kansas  City. — There  are  9  schools  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  board.  1  high  and  8 
district  schools,  1  of  the  latterjbr  colored  childreti.    Number  of  school  rooms  owned 

itermediato, 

"  course 

probably 

cut  off  200  pupils,  the  enrolment  was  larger  in  1877  than  ever  before.  As  an  auxiliary 
to  the  school  system,  a  library  has  been  established,  which  now  numbers  about  two* 
thousand  volumes  and  is  rapidly  increasing. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

St.  Joseph. — The  board  owns  17  school-houses,  containing  53  rooms.  There  were  16 
schools  open  for  the  year,  of  which  1  was  a  high  school  and  ^  were  for  colored  children. 
The  enrolment  of  colored  pupik  was  376,  the  average  attendance  224.  The  percentaso 
of  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  on  the  average  number  belonging,  was  91 ;  on  the 
number  enrolled,  69.  The  hi^h  school  graduated  its  first  class  in  1^8,  and  has  since 
graduated  10  classes,  numbermg  in  all  134,  75  ^Is  and  09  boys. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

St.  Louis. — Adding  the  5,240  pupils  enrolled  m  evening  schools  to  the  42,436  pupils 
in  day  schools,  we  Imve  a  total  enrolment  of  47,676  in  ail  the  public  schools.  Adding 
the  118  teachers  in  evening  to  those  in  day  schools  gives  a  total  of  870  teaching  public 
schools  during  the  year.  In  the  day  schools  the  enrolment  was  4,046  greater  than  dar- 
ing the  year  1875-76.  The  board  of  education  has  still  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
how  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  a  school  population  which  increases  muob 
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faster  than  the  mcome  from  taxable  property.  This  increase  of  enrolment  averaffes 
ahont  tlirce  thousand  a  year.  It  has  been  far  greater  i)roportionally  than  that  of  ine 
population :  imrtly.  it  is  thought,  from  the  i)Opularity  of  the  schools  and  partly  ftom 
the  severe  nuanoial  depression,  wnich  has  caused  parents  to  withdraw  tibeir  children 
from  private  schools  and  send  them  to  the  public  schools.  The  i)lan  of  half  day  in- 
struction in  the  two  lowest  grades  is  suggested  as  a  possible  solution  of  the  financial 
difficulty,  a  plan  which,  it  is  stated,  would  save  as  much  annually  as  the  proceeds  of 
one-fourth  or  the  city  school  tax,  while  materially  improving  the  system.  Childrai 
1>eforethe  age  of  13,  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln  has  urged,  cannot  profitably  study  more  than 
half  as  long  as  men  and  women,  and  the  most  profitable  arrangement  of  work  forsnch 
children  wUl  restrict  their  study,  in  general,  to  3  hours  daily  for  the  younger  children 
and  4i  for  the  older.  Nearlv  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number  enrolled  in  the 
St.  Louis  city  schools  are  in  the  two  lowest  grades.  If  the^'  were  provided  for  in 
half  day  sessions,  it  is  estimated  that  a  saving  might  be  effected  of  $150,000  a  year  in 
the  items  of  real  estate  and  improvements,  wages  of  teachers  and  Janitors,  fUel,  and 
supplies ;  and  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  pupils  would  make  as  nipiu  progress  as  now 
and  assimilate  what  they  learn  far  better,  since  what  they  lose  in  iteration  would  be 
more  than  made  up  by  the  keen  grasp  which  a  thoroughly  rested  mind  gives  to  a  sub- 
ject. Some  industrial  occupation  for  children  during  the  hours  when  not  employed  in 
study^  it  is  sujo^gested,  should  accompany  such  an  arrangement.  The  question  of  in- 
dustnal  training,  now  rapidly  assuming  prominence  among  educators,  ma^  find  its 
solution  in  «ome  such  plan  as  this.  The  difficulty,  as  Superintendent  Hams  says,  ia 
the  practical  one,  how  to  do  it.  The  trouble  lies  in  finding  suitable  work  and  in  hold- 
ing the  children  with  due  strictness  to  the  plan  adopted. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  for  some  years  to  encourage  the  attendance  of 
children  under  7  years  of  age.  The  length  of  time  spent  in  school  in  St.  Louis  is  not 
so  great  as  in  most  eastern  cities.  Some  school  populations  get  an  average  of  5  years' 
tuition,  but  hero  the  time  spent  is  barely  3  years,  on  an  average.  In  1876-77  the 
children  7  years  old  and  under  comprised  34.4  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment,  and 
21.8  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrolment  were  under  7.  About  8  per  cent,  of  these  last 
attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  average  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  day  schools,  including  the  high  and  normal, 
was  $20.19, based  on  the  average  number  belonging;  it  was  $14.S3  based  on  the  total 
enrolment,  being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  about  a  dollar  a  pupil.  This  was  secured 
by  lowering  the  wages  of  inexperienced  teachers  for  the  first  two  years  of  service  fironi 
$500  and  $^,  respectively,  to  $400  and  $450.  A  reduction  of  7i  per  cent,  in  teachers' 
salaries  has  been  decided  upon  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  apply,  however,  only  t^  salaries 
of  $500  and  upward.  The  superintendent  thmks  that  the  weight  of  reduction  ahonld 
fall  chiefiy  on  unskilled  labor,  that  a  premium  may  be  ofiered  for  good  work. 

The  number  of  children  studying  German  in  the  public  schools  reached  18,727  in  the 
year,  of  whom  12,787  were  of  Grerman  parentage.  The  necessity  for  this  instruction  gnyws 
out  of  the  large  number  of  Germans  in  the  city  and  the  need  of  training  them  under 
American  influences.  ~  (Report  for  1876-^77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

irOBHAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

For  full  statistics  of  normal  schools,  see  Table  m  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summaxy 
of  it  in  the  ReiK)rt  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Southeast  Missouri  State  Normal  School,  at  Cape  Girardeau,  with  5  instructors  and 
some  student  assistants,  had  171  students  in  1876-^77, 73  women  and  98  men.  There  is 
an  elementary  course  or  study  which  covers  2  years  and  an  advanced  course  of  2  years 
additional.  Twelve  graduates  are  reported  for  1877,  all  but  one  from  the  elementary 
course ;  engaged  in  teaching,  3. —  (Catalogue. ) 

The  NoHh  lUiMouri  State  Normal  SchooTy  at  Kirksville,  with  9  resident  instmctors 
and  SM)  "tutors,''  reports  592  normal  pupils,  388  men  and  204  women.  There  were  39 
graduates  in  1877 ;  of  these  all  but  6  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  of  instmction 
covers  4  years. —  (Circular  and  return.) 

The  Nortliwest  Normal  School,  at  Oregon,  organized  in  187G,  in  1877  had  3  instmctors 
and  110  normal  student-s,  55  men  and  55  women.  The  course  of  study  covers  4  years. 
An  appropriation  of  81,500  was  received  from  the  city. — (Return.) 

The  CoUemate  Institute,  at  Sedalia,  opened  in  187H,  has  primary,  preparatory,  com- 
mercial, collegiate,  and  normal  departments,  in  which  latter  the  attendance  was  14, 
all  women  but  4.  The  aim  of  the  normal  department  is  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
common  school  branches  and  instruction  in  the  methods,  theory,  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing, in  school  organization  and  school  government,  and  in  the  elements  of  the  natural 
sciences. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Colletfe  of  Normal  Instruction,  Columbia,  reports  70  students,  all  of  them  men  but 
1;  10  instructors ;  and  a  4  years' course  of  study. —  (Return.) 

Lincoln  Institute,  at  Je£ferson  City,  an  institution  opened  for  the  colored  race  in  1866, 
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dnriiff  1877,  mider  6  iustniotorSy  an  attcn<lance  of  122  students,  of  whom  69  were 
men  «nd  53  women.  Eleven  stndcntH  were  graduated  from  its  4  years'  course  of  study, 
7  of  whom  engaged  in  teaching.  There  was  an  average  of  $40.99  received  fi-om  the 
8tate  lor  each  pupil  attending,  exclusive  of  appropriations  for  x)ermanent  objects. — 
(Betum.) 

In  all  these  schools  drawing  and  vocal  music  are  taught ;  instrumental  music  also  in 
4:5  have  some  means  of  chemical  illustration,  and  3  some  apparatus  for  illustrating 
phvsics. 

At  the  St  Louis  Normal  School  215  pupils  were  enrolled  in  1877,  a  smaller  num- 
ber than  in  any  of  the  three  preceding  years.  There  were  12  graduates  in  January, 
1877,  and  55  in  June.  There  was  greater  regularity  in  attenduice  than  during  any 
previous  year^  a  fact  which  indicates  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  was  good.  In  order 
to  guard  a,«imst  overwork,  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  amount  of  time  spent  by 
pupils  on  school  work  at  home.  This  averaged  during  the  year  two  hours  and  eleven 
minutes.  The  advanced  class  spend  about  ]^lf  of  their  time  in  practical  teaching  in 
the  district  schools  of  the  city,  and  ore  thus  enabled  to  overcome  first  difficulties  in 
teaching  under  the  assistance  of  their  own  teachers  and  of  those  of  the  schools  in  which 
they  teach.  All  are  excluded  ftom  entering  higher  classes  who  have  not  satisfactorily 
finished  the  work  of  the  previous  part  of  tne  course.  Those  who  show  little  aptitude 
for  teaching  are  advised  to  withdraw. — (City  report,  1877.) 

A  normal  course  is  reported  by  the  catalogue  for  1877  at  Central  Wesleyan  CoUese, 
Warrenton,  in  which  22  pupils  received  instruction ;  and  at  Drury  College,  Springfield, 
according  to  the  catalogue  for  1876-77,  there  was  a  class  numbering  10  pupils.  The 
uormal  department  of  the  State  imiversity  had  18  students.  Normal  departments 
were  also  reported  in  La  Grange  College,  La  Grange,  and  Thayer  College,  Kidder,  in 
1874-75,  but  no  later  information  on  this  point  has  been  received  from  those  colleges. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Under  the  existing  school  law  these  means  of  improving  teachers  are  not  roqnired 
to  be  held  by  the  county  commissioners  unless  the  counties  arrange  that  the  commis- 
Hioners  shall  devote  their  wliole  time  to  school  work,  nor,  if  they  should  be  held,  are 
the  teachers  bound  to  attend  them  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  sense  of  duty, 
there  being  no  penalty  for  absence  or  reward  for  attendance.  A  search  through  the 
pages  of  the  educational  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  indicates  that  only  5 
county  institutes  were  held  during  the  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis,  served  during  1877 
as  the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  and  by  its  advocacy 
of  a  good  school  system  and  of  liberal  legislative  appropriations  for  its  support  aided 
greatly  his  endeavors  in  this  direction,  while  many  articles  must  have  improved  the 
teachers  for  whose  benefit  they  were  written. 

The  Western,  a  monthly  also  published  at  St.  Louis,  has  at  times  given  a  pa^e  to 
educational  matter,  and  to  it  we  owe  a  notice  in  the  December  number  for  1877  of  the 
formation,  history,  and  constitution  of  the  St.  Louis  Society  of  Pedagogy,  which  seems 
to  1>e  doing  important  work  in  training  its  members  to  thoroughness  in  teaching. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  a  quarterly  pubSshed  at  St.  Louis,  and 
edited  by  Superintendent  W.  T.  Harris,  frequently  contains  original  articles  and  trans- 
lations ueann^  on  the  science  of  education^  wnich  are  characterized  by  profound 
thought  and  wide  study  of  the  x>articular  topics  discussed. 

SECONDAEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  recognition  of  high  schools  in  the  Stato  law  beyond  a  provision  for  cen- 
tral graded  schools  formed  by  a  union  of  certain  districts  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  such  schools  nor  have  the  State  reports  been  wont  to  present  any 
statistics  of  high  schools.  They  exist,  however,  in  some  places,  through  the  wish  of 
the  people  for  them  and  through  the  discretionary  action  of  school  boards.  Ilanni- 
bal,ml877,  hadl  such  school,  with  35  students  and  1  teacher;  Kansas  City.  1,  with 
7  teachers  and  223  scholars ;  St.  Joseph,  1,  with  5  teachers  and  182  scholars ;  St. 
Louis,  1  central  high  school  for  advanced  pupils  and  5  branches  in  difi'erent  parts 
of  the  city  for  the  studies  of  the  first  high  scliool  year.  The  enrolment  in  the  central 
school  for  1876-^77  was  351 ;  in  the  branches,  906 ;  the  number  admitted  Irom  those  to 
the  central  for  that  year,  143 :  teachers  in  central  and  branch  schools,  48.  Total  of 
high  school  teachers  reported  in  the  State  for  1877,  Gl ;  of  high  school  pupils,  1,097 ; 
graduates  in  the  three  places  last  named,  93. 

OTHER  SECOXDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  academic  schools,  and  preparatory 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  in  the  appendix,  and  summa- 
ries of  these  in  the  Ueport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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The  Goone  of  study  covers  two  joais.  No  special  preparation  is  required  for  admi«iQii^ 
bat  the  stndent,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  college,  must  be  19  years  of  age.  The  moda 
of  instruotioD  is  by  daily  examinations  on  text  m)oks>  lectures  on  special  titles,  and  the 
exercises  of  a  moot  court. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  SL  Louis  Law  School^  a  department  of  Washington  UniverHlty,  provides  a  course 
of  study  covering  2  annual  terms  of  6  months  each,  "  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
to  a  decree  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  prac^tice  of 
the  pr^essiou.''  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
and  mercantile  law,  the  law  of  contracts^  the  jurisdiction  and  practice  of  the  United 
States  courts,  real  property  law  (including  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing), 
equity  jurisprudence,  e\idence,  pleading,  and  practice  at  common  law,  in  ecj^uity.  ana 
under  the  code,  corporations,  insurance,  domestic  relations,  torts,  and  crimmal  juris- 
prudence. Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  upon  assigned  i)ortiona  of  stand- 
ard treatises,  by  lectures,  and  by  moot  courts.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  iunior 
class  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  and  those  for  either  class  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  standing  and  of  having  received  a  good  English  education ; 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  a  satisfactory  examination  must  also  be  passed  in  all  the 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  the  class.  The  attendance  in  1977  was  76.  The 
examination  of  the  senior  class  for  degrees  is  mainly  by  printed  questions  covering 
the  entire  course  of  study^  and  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  questions  are 
prepared  and  the  examination  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  comprising  some 
of  tlio  chief  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  State,  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  United 
St-ates  Supreme  Court.  Only  on  the  written  recommendation  of  this  board  is  a  degree 
granted.  The  example  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  widely  followed. — (Catalo^e 
and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  the  State  Univenitij,  at  Columbia,  the  Sf.  Loui»  Medical  Colleae.  at 
St.  Louis,  the  Mieeouri  Medical  College  afid  Hospital ,  at  St.  Louis,  the  College  of  Phyneiaiw 
and  Surgeons f  at  Kansas  City,  and  St  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College^  at  St.  Joseph,  re- 
port for  1877  a  total  attendance  of  488  students.  All  these  demand  of  candidates  for 
Sadnation  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures^  The  St.  Louia 
edical  College  provides,  also,  a  3  years'  giadcd  course  in  the  institution  and  advises 
students  to  pursue  it,  offering  this  at  the  same  cost  as  the  prescribed  2  years*  course. — 
(Returns  and  catalogues.) 

The  Homoiopathio  MedioaX  College^  at  St  Louis,  also  offers  a  3  years'  graded  coarse  of 
study,  while  the  obligatory  requirements  for  a  degree  are  the  same  ua  the  above.  The 
number  of  students  attending  was  59.  Women  as  well  as  picn  are  admitted.-'- (Cata- 
logue and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  aims  to  give  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  only  in  the  branches  of  midwifery,  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  There  were  12  students  attending  in  1877. — 
(Return  and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  Dental  CollegCy  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  3  years' progressive  course  of 
instruction,  which  students  are  encouraj^ed  to  pursue  instead  of  the  2  years'  course 
required  for  graduation. — (Eleventh  annual  announcement.) 

In  the  St.  Xottia  CoUegeof  Pharmacy  the  branches  studied  are  chemistry,  materia  medica^ 
and  pharmacy.  For  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  and  attendance  upon  2 
courses  of  lectures  are  required.  The  college  graduated  16  students  in  1877  and  had 
an  attendance  in  the  fall  of  1877  of  50. — (Prospectus  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

E]>CTOATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUAIB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton,  founded 
in  1831,  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  230  pux>ils,  127  males  and  103  females,  imder 
11  instructors,  of  whom  2  were  semi-mutes.  Since  the  beginuiug  of  the  school  about 
six  himdred  pupils  have  received  instruction  and  5  of  the  graduates  have  become  teach- 
ers in  similar  institutions.  The  elementary  English  branches  arc^  taught,  and  also  the 
employments  of  printing,  cabinet  makiug,  shoemaking,  and  gardening.— (Ri^tmu  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  foiiuded  in  1^^, 
rei)orts  7  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  2  are  blind,  with  108  pupils.  These  are 
trained  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  good  English  e<lncation,  reaching  into  some  studies 
taught  in  the  high  schools.  With  a  view  to  prei)aration  for  self  8ui)port  the  students 
also  receive  training  in  bruom  making,  cane  seating,  willow  work,  sewing  by  hand  and 
on  machine,  and  some  kinds  of  fancy  work. —  (Retiuii.) 
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narily  be  fVec,  though  on  admission  fee  mav  be  required  when  drcmnstancea  ehall 
demand  it. — (Catalogue  for  1877-78.)  These  lectures  appearto  have  been  already  com- 
menced, and  two  senes  of  them,  on  German  and  Frencn  Uteratnre,  delivered  in  1677, 
are  said  by  a  St.  Louis  pax)cr  to  have  been  of  great  interest. 

COLLEGES  FOB  WOBiSN. 

For  statistics  of  institutions  of  this  class^  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Am  this  table,  however,  will  not  show  all  that  relates  to  the  Mai^  Institute,  which  is 
a  branch  of  Washington  University,  St.  Lonis,  it  may  be  said  of  it  that  its  last  cata- 
logue indicated  34  young  lady  students  in  its  5  academic  classes  for  the  fall  term  of 
1^  and  13  in  its  2  advanced  classes ;  the  former  pursuing  the  studies  of  a  very  thorough 
high  school  course,  the  latter  those  of  a  collegiate  one.  A  x)ortion  of  the  studies  m 
the  advanced  course,  such  as  Latin,  Greek,  chemistry,  physics,  trigonometry,  and  me- 
chanics, are  elective,  and  students  usually  recite  in  the  college  classes  of  the  university. — 
(Catalogue,  1877-78.) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

{Detailed  statistics  of  institations  undvr  this  head  may  bo  fonnd  in  Tables  X-XIII  of  the  appendix,  and 

summaries  of  them  in  the  B«port  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SC1E>'TIFIC. 

The  state  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College^  one  of  the  professional  colleges  of  the 
university,  at  Columbia^  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  agriculture  and  related  studies, 
leading  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  agriculture,  a  resii&nt  graduate  course  of  1  year, 
and  a  course  in  horticulture  of  1  year.  Students  who  complete  the  r«?sident  graduate 
coarse  are  entitled  to  the  degree  of  master  of  agriculture.  Those  who  complete  the 
course  in  horticulture  are  entitled  to  a  diploma.  Ladies  are  in\it«d  to  pursue  this 
course ;  it  embraces  horticultural  botany,  chemistry,  meteorology,  climatology,  garden- 
ing and  landscape  gardening,  firuit  culture,  botany,  and  history  of  horticulture.  It  is 
the  desigu  of  this  collec^o  to  give  an  education  that  shall  fit  the  pupils  for  intellectual 
and  manual  labor. — (Uuivcrsitv  cataloffuo.  1876-'77.) 

The  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy ^  at  Rolla,  forms  another  of  the  professional  schools 
of  the  Missouri  Stat«  University  and  receives  one-fourth  of  the  income  of  the  fund  de- 
rived from  the  congressional  land  grant.  Its  departments  of  instruction  are  mathemat- 
ics, analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  physics,  geology  and  mineralogy,  civil  and  mining 
engineering,  graphics,  mechanics,  German,  Ixench,  and  English.  Number  of  students, 
10. — (Catalogue  of  uuivereity  and  return.) 

The  (y Fallon  Poluiechmo  Schooly  a  department  of  Wasliin^on  University,  offers  6  reg- 
ular couises  of  study,  extending  through  4  years  each,  5  ot  the  conrses  being  intended 
to  prepare  students  for  professional  work  as  civil  and  mining  engineers,  chemists, 
anu  architects.  The  sixth  course  is  in  science  and  literature ;  its  satisfactory  comple- 
tion entitles  the  student  to  the  degree  of  ph.  b.  This  course  is  suited  to  the  wanta  of 
young  women  as  well  as  young  men.  Among  its  other  features,  an  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  systematic  study  and  practice  of  art  and  design.  There  was  an  attendance  of 
37  students  in  1877,  including  1  graduate  student,  besides  5  who  were  not  candidates 
for  decrees,  while  a  larjge  number  of  others  received  instruction  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. Shops  for  manual  instruction  in  connection  with  this  school  have  been  fitted  up 
by  a  liberal  Mend  of  the  university^  Mr.  Conzelman,  and  in  these  pupils  are  taught 
the  use  of  tools  and  receive  some  training  in  woodwork,  carving,  turning,  and  black- 
smithing. — (Catalogue,  1877-78. ) 

THEOLOOICAL. 

The  Theological  Department  of  St.  Vincents  Collegej  Cape  Girardeau  (Roman  Catholic), 
reports  an  attendance  of  1  graduate  and  5  undergraduate  students,  the  latter  in  a 
course  of  theological  instruction  covering  3  years. 

Vardeman  School  of  Theology,  in  William  Jewell  College,  at  Liberty  ^Baptist),  had 
an  attendance  of  52  undergraduate  students.  The  course  ibr  college  graduates  extends 
over  2  years,  while  for  ildn-gradnatcs  a  5  years'  course  has  been  arranged. — (Catalogue 
and  returiL) 

Concordia  College  Scniinary,  St.  Louis  (Evangelical  Lutheran),  dating  from  1839,  re- 
ports a  3  years'  course  of  theological  study,  for  which  students  are  prepared  at  Con- 
cordia College,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

A  short  course  in  theolo^  has  been  iucori>orated  with  the  academical  studies  of 
Lewis  College^  Glasgow  (Methodist  Episcopal);  and  in  the  Central  Wealeyan  College^  War- 
renton  (Methodist  Episcopal),  there  is  a  4  yeai*s'  course  of  theological  study,  beginning 
with  elementary  English  branches. — (Catalogues.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  State  VnivcrniUj  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  33  students. 
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The  Goone  of  study  covers  two  joais.  No  special  preparation  is  required  for  adminiQii^ 
but  the  student,  if  not  a  graduate  of  some  college,  must  be  19  years  of  age.  Hie  moda 
of  instruction  is  by  daily  examinations  on  text  M)oks>  lectures  on  special  titles,  and  the 
exercises  of  a  moot  court. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  8L  Louis  Law  School,  a  department  of  Washington  UniverHity,  provides  a  course 
of  study  covering  2  annual  terms  of  6  months  each,  "  designed  to  prepare  young  men 
to  a  degree  far  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  admission  to  the  bar  for  the  pra<^tice  of 
the  pr^ession."  The  course  embraces  instruction  in  the  principles  of  constitutional 
and  mercantile  law,  the  law  of  contracts^  the  jurisdiction  and  i)rautice  of  the  United 
States  courts,  real  property  law  (including  a  special  course  of  lectures  on  conveyancing), 
equity  jurisprudence,  evidence,  pleading,  and  practice  at  common  law,  in  ec^uity^  ana 
under  the  code,  corporations,  insurance,  domestic  relations,  torts,  and  crinimal  juris- 
prudence. Instruction  is  given  by  daily  examinations  upon  astugned  i)ortiona  of  stand- 
ard treatises,  by  lectures,  and  by  moot  courts.  Applicants  for  ailmission  to  the  junior 
class  must  be  at  least  19  years  of  ago,  and  those  for  either  class  must  furnish  evidence 
of  good  moral  character  and  standing  and  of  having  received  a  good  English  education ; 
at  the  opening  of  the  term  a  satisfactory  examination  must  also  bo  passed  in  aJl  tho 
studies  that  have  been  pursued  by  tho  class.  The  attendance  in  1^  was  76.  Tho 
examination  of  the  senior  class  for  degrees  is  mainly  by  printed  questions  covering 
the  entire  course  of  study^  and  to  secure  the  utmost  thoroughness  questions  are 
prepared  and  the  examination  is  conducted  by  an  examining  board  comprising  some 
of  tlio  chief  judges  and  lawyers  in  the  State,  presided  over  by  a  instico  of  the  United 
St-ates  Supreme  Court.  Only  on  the  written  recomuiendation  of  this  board  is  a  degree 
granted.  The  example  is  a  good  one  and  should  be  widely  followed. — (Catalogue 
and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  CcUege  of  the  State  Univenitij,  at  Columbia,  the  St,  Loui9  Medical  College,  at 
St.  Louis,  the  Missouri  Medical  College  and  Hospital ,  at  St.  Louis,  tho  College  of  Phynoutns 
and  SurgeonSf  at  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph  Hospital  Medical  College^  at  St.  Joseph,  re- 
port for  1877  a  total  attendance  of  488  students.  All  these  demand  of  candidates  for 
Saduation  3  years'  study  of  medicine,  including  2  courses  of  lectures.  Tho  St.  Loiiia 
edical  College  provides,  also,  a  3  years'  giadcd  couroe  in  the  institution  and  advises 
students  to  pursue  it,  offering  this  at  the  same  cost  as  the  prescribed  2  years*  course. — 
(Returns  and  catalogues.) 

The  HomocomLthio  MediotU  College^  at  St  Louis,  also  offers  a  3  years'  graded  course  of 
studv,  while  the  obligatory  requirements  for  a  degree  are  the  same  as  the  above.  The 
number  of  students  attending  was  59.  Women  as  well  as  pien  are  admittecL-^  (Cata- 
logue and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  School  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children  aims  to  give  a 
thorough  course  of  instruction  only  in  the  branches  of  midwifery,  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  anatomy,  and  physiology.  There  were  12  students  attending  in  1877. — 
(Return  and  circular.) 

The  Missouri  Dental  College,  St.  Louis,  has  established  a  3  years' progressive  course  of 
instruction,  which  students  are  encouraj^ed  to  pursue  instead  of  the  2  years'  course 
required  for  graduation. — (Eleventh  annual  announcement.) 

In  the  St.  iZiMs  Collegeof  Pharmacy  the  branches  studied  are  chemistry,  materia  medica, 
and  pharmacy.  For  graduation  an  apprenticeship  of  4  years  and  attendance  upon  ^ 
courses  of  lectures  are  required.  The  college  graduated  16  students  in  1877  and  had 
an  attendance  in  the  fall  of  1877  of  50. — (Prospectus  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUAIB. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Fulton,  founded 
in  1851,  reports  an  attendance  for  1877  of  230  pupils,  127  males  and  103  females,  imder 
11  instructors,  of  whom  2  were  semi-mutes.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  school  about 
six  hundred  pupils  have  received  instniction  and  5  of  the  graduates  have  become  teach- 
ers in  similar  institutions.  Tho  elementary  English  branches  are  taught,  and  also  the 
employments  of  printing,  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  and  gardening. — (Ri'tnm  for 
1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

The  Missouri  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  St.  Louis,  fmiuded  in  1850, 
rejwrts  7  instructors  and  employes,  of  whom  2  are  blind,  with  108  pupils.  These  are 
trained  in  the  ordinarv  branches  of  a  good  English  eilucation,  reaching  into  some  studies 
taught  in  the  high  scnools.  With  a  view  to  prei)aratioii  for  self  8Hi)port  the  students 
also  receive  training  in  broom  making,  eane  si'ating,  willow  work,  sewing  by  hand  and 
on  machine,  and  some  kinds  of  fancy  work. — (Return.) 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

MISSOUItl  STATE  TEACHEBS'  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Snperintendent  Shannon,  in  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of  Educationy  states 
that  associations  were  organized  on  the  26thy  27th,  and  2Bth  of  December.  1877,  at  Pied- 
mont for  Southeastern  Missouri^  at  Kansas  City  for  the  counties  in  the  northwest, 
and  at  Moberly  for  northeastern  counties.  One  for  Southwestern  Missouri  was  aLso 
planned.  These  associations  are  in  addition  to  the  general  association,  the  meetincof 
which  for  1677  was  held  in  the  summer,  but  of  the  proceedings  of  which  no  account  nas 
reached  this  Buieau.  Mr.  Shannon  says  that  amon^  other  work  they  are  designed  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  institutes  in  all  the  counties  represented,  and  the  southeast- 
em  association,  of  which  alone  there  is  any  full  report,  appointed  a  committee  to  ar- 
range for  an  institute  of  at  least  one  week  in  each  county  in  the  district  during  the 
siunmer  vacations.  An  efifort  was  made,  too,  to  have  some  teacher  in  each  county 
edit  a  column  in  the  county  paper  in  the  interests  of  public  education.  Seversd 
axe  said  to  have  consented  and  some  of  them  to  have  gone  to  work. 

CONVEimON  OF  COLORED  TEACHERS. 

A  correspondent  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education  for  March,  1877,  states  that  a 
meeting  or  colored  teachers  **  recently''  held  in  Jefferson  Citv  was  composed  of  many 
of  the  most  intelligent  colored  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  first  da^  was 
occupied  in  considering  the  material  condition  of  the  colored  schools,  which,  it 
was  said,  have  buildings  that,  with  few  exceptions,  are  ill  adapted  in  structure,  ven- 
tilation, room,  and  furniture  to  common  school  purposes.  Two  speakers  particularly, 
referring  to  the  law  for  the  establishment  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children  and  to 
its  requiremeut  that  the  terms  and  advantages  of  such  schools  should  bo  equal  to 
others  of  the  same  grade  in  their  respective  districts,  cities,  and  villages,  said  that  this 
requirement  is  frequently  and  nossly  violated.  Colored  primary  schools,  it  was 
asserted,  are  in  most  instances  h^d  in  basements  and  huts^  without  desks  or  suitable 
fomiture,  while  **  other  primary  schools''  are  amply  furnished.  This  was  said  to  be 
true  of  other  grades  also. 

As  to  the  employment  of  colored  teachers,  reference  was  made  to  the  action  of  the 
board  of  education  in  St.  Louis  (w^here  the  colored  population  is  40,000),  in  refusing 
to  employ  any  colored  teacher,  and  it  was  denouncea  as  an  outrage  ux)on  the  claims 
of  the  race  and  upon  the  proprieties  of  the  situation.  The  sentiments  expressed  upon 
these  topics  were  subsequently  embodied  in  a  resolution  which  called  for  a  commit- 
tee of  nine  members^  with  power  to  organize  associations  to  brin^  before  the  proper 
authorities  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  the  propriety  of  havmg  colored  teachers 
for  them,  as  well  as  to  increase  in  other  ways  the  educational  work  among  the  colored 
people.  The  resolution  was  passed,  and,  possibly  because  of  this  action,  colored  teach- 
ers were  employed  in  the  schools  of  St.  Louis  in  the  autumik  following. 

Papers  on  the  relations  of  the  institute  to  the  common  schools,  on  the  work  of  the 
teacher,  on  the  teaching  of  English,  on  the  instruction  of  most  value  to  tiie  colored  people, 
and  on  the  use  of  penalties  in  school  government  were  presented  and  drew  forth  high 
encomiums  from  a  distinguished  lawyer  present.  The  State  superintendent  spent  an 
afternoon  with  the  convention,  answermg  questions  and  explaining  the  laws  with 
resard  to  the  establishment  and  supx>ort  of  scnools  for  the  colored  race. 

A  subsequent  meeting  was  held  in  St.  Louis  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  at  which 
carefully  prepared  pai>er8  were  read  and  important  topics  discussed,  but  whether  it 
was  an  adjourned  meeting  of  this  convention  or  one  of  tne  sectional  associations  organ- 
ized by  its  committee  does  not  appear. 

FROBEL  SOCIETr,  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  ^wth  of  the  Kindergarten  system  in  St.  Louis  led  to  the  formation  of  this 
association,  to  secure  harmony  throughout  the  Kindergarten  in  methods,  music,  line  of 
thought,  and  spirit  of  action,  and  so  to  prevent  errors  which  mi^ht  arise  from  the  em- 
ployment of  new  teachers,  with  perhaps  imperfect  comprehension  of  the  system.  It 
embraces  about  one  hundred  members,  40  of  whom  are  directors  of  Kindergarten,  and 
23  paid  assistants  in  the  same.  Besides  being  an  association  of  colaborers,  it  has  an 
official  character,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  authorized  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  St. 
Louis  public  schools  to  appoint  a  committee  of  5  members  to  conduct  the  examination 
of  all  applicants  for  position  in  the  Kindergarten.  These  examinations  are  held  quar- 
t-erl}',  and  comprehend  the  principles  of  modern  teaching  and  the  application  of  Fro- 
bel's  theory. — (Letter  from  the  president  of  the  society.) 

ST.  LOUIS  SOCIETY  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

In  order  to  discuss  both  methods  of  teaching  and  the  principles  which  underlie 
school  work,  a  few  of  the  principals  of  district  schools  in  St.  Louis,  with  the  principal 
of  the  high  school  and  his  first  assistant,  met  in  the  autumn  of  1871  at  the  house  of 
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one  of  their  numberj  and  began  with  a  discnasion  of  the  teaching  of  morality  in  publio 
schools.  This  meeting  led  to  others,  until  thej  became  so  fTe<iuent  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  of  a  society  that  should  offer  its  membership  to  all  who  might  take  an  interest  in 
the  discussion  of  educational  questions.  In  February  of  the  following  year  snch  a 
society  was  formed,  with  the  title  above  given,  and  with  a  constitution  which  declared 
its  aim  to  \)%  "the  discussion  of  the  subjects  Delonging  to  the  science  of  pedagogy." 
Its  meeting  have  been  since  steadily  continued  on  ^o  third  Saturday  of  each  mouth, 
except  durmg  the  summer,  and  at  these  meetings  various  important  papers  have  been 
presented,  the  titles  of  which,  as  well  as  the  membership  and  rules  of  tne  association^ 
may  be  found  in  the  December  number  of  The  Western  (a  St.  Louis  monthly)  of  1877. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROF.  GEORGE  HEROD  ASHLEY. 

Bom  at  Ashbum,  Derbyshire,  England.  September  19, 1644,  Professor  Ashley  eame 
with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  when  ne  was  only  10  years  old,  and  m>m  the 
time  that  he  was  12  earned  his  own  livelihood  and  poshed  his  way  upward  in  the 
world.  An  accident  which  disabled  him  for  manual  labor  at  16  induced  him  to  devote 
himself  to  literary  culture,  and  with  characteristic  energy  he  ]^assed  through  the 
schools,  became  a  teacher,  rose  at  21  to  the  assistant  principalship  of  the  schools  of 
Commna,  Mich.,  and  soon  had  from  the  principal  the  mgh  testimony  that  he  was  the 
best  English  scholar  the  princij^al  knew  m  the  State.  But  love  for  learning,  now  thor- 
ong^y  enkindled,  did  not  let  mm  rest  without  a  higher  culture.  So  at  23  ho  presented 
himself  for  a^hnission  as  a  student  in  the  preparatory  department  of  Olivet  College.  In 
less  than  a  year  he  was  graduated  from  tnis  department,  entered  college,  and,  going  ap 
one  class,  finished  the  course  in  three  years,  at  the  heaa  of  his  class;  this,  too^  though 
he  had  taught  all  the  way  through  college,  in  the  determination  to  pay  his  own  expenaeft 
to  the  end.  On  his  graduation  ne  was  made  a  tutor  in  the  college,  and  held  this  posi- 
tion for  a  college  vear ;  then,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  the  collegiate  authontiesL 
he  took  charge  of  a  church  at  Pottervillo,  Eaton  County,  not  flEu:  away,  and  laboreu 
with  ^at  success  and  ^pularity  for  about  two  years.  By  this  time  his  reputation  aa 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  rismg  man  was  well  estabushed,  and  through  Mr.  S.  F.  Drury, 
of  Olivet,  largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  Drury  College,  Springfield,  Mo^ 
he  was  calleoL  in  1873,  to  the  chair  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  that  instituti<m,  then  Just 
chartered.  He  accepted  the  post ;  performed  the  duties  of  it  nobly :  infused  his  own 
firesh  life  and  zeal  and  thorou^lmess  into  the  classes  which  he  taught ;  and  by  his  in- 
tense enthusiasm  and  magnetic  power  was  doing  much  to  secure  for  the  young  college 
an  exceedingly  hi^h  character,  when,  after  four  years  of  service,  he  died  July  xO,  1877, 
passing  away  uniyersally  lamented,  in  the  very  flower  of  his  years. — (Memorial 
pampmet,  1877.)  « 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Youth  of  school  age  (5-21) 
Kniolled  in  pablic  schools.. 


SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 


Districts  organized 

Graded  schools 

Ungraded  schools..... 

Public  school-houses 

Booms  for  study 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. 

TEACUERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


Teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men. ... 
Average  monthly  pay  of  women  , 

INCOafE  AND  EXPENDITL^RE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expeuditiure  for  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  available 

Whole  estimated  amount 


ld7u-76. 


1876-77. 


86,191 
r)9,966 


1,975 

2,075 

95.8 

$1, 069, 694 


3,361 

$37  14 

32  84 


$865,274 
919, 346 


81, 318, 044 
15, 000, 000 


92,161 
56,774 


2,496 

64 

2, 432 


127 

$1, 862, 386 


3, 729 

$35  46 

31  80 


$633, 211 
♦801,264 


$1, 615, 021 
18, 229, 687 


Increase. 


5,970 


21.2 
$792,692 


368 


$296,977 
3,229,687 


Decrease. 


3,192 


$1  68 
1  04 


$232,063 

58, 082 


*In  a  special  return  made  Uy  Bu]>eriiitendciit  Thompson  this  amount  Bpi>can  as  $1,027,102;  thla 
poaaibly  includes  {tayments  made  during  the  year  on  account  of  past  indebtedness. 

(Returns  of  Hon.  J.  M.  McKenzio  and  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompstm,  State  superiutendcnts 
of  public  instruction,  for  the  two  years  indicated.  The  second  column  embraces  the 
statistics  from  61  counties.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  9U]}eriniend€nt  of  public  instruction,  elected  by  the  i)eoplo  in  each  year  of  even 
number,  has  general  charge  of  the  public  school  system. 

A  State  board  of  commisfiioners  for  the  sale,  leaaiug,  and  management  of  the  school  lands 
and  invc^ment  of  school  funds  is  comj[>osc<l  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  treas- 
urer, attorney  general,  and  commissioner  of  public  lands  and  buildings. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  elected  in  each  county  every  odd  year  for 
the  care  and  supervision  of  county  school  interests. 

A  district  board  in  each  organized  school  district  is  ordinarily  composed  of  a  moderator, 
director,  and  treasurer,  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  district  for  terms  of  3  vears  each, 
<jne  (;oing  out  each  year.  Each  of  them  has  certaiu  definite  duties  to  perform  in  for- 
t  hermg  tne  interests  of  the  public  schools  of  the  district  and  all  together  constitute  the 
district  board  for  the  general  care  of  the  school  and  school-house.  In  districts  with 
more  than  150  children  of  school  age  the  people  may  choose  a  board  of  6  trustees,  for 
tenns  of  3  years  each,  with  change  of  one-third  yearly. 
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ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

There  liaviug  been  no  report  printed  since  1875  and  none  being  expected  till  the 
close  of  1878.  Superintendent  Thompson  has  kindly  furnished  the  following  sketch  to 
fill  the  cap  for  the  year  1876-*77 : 

'*  During  the  school  year  1876-77  the  system  has  been  steadily  recoyering  from  the 
severe  depression  of -preceding  years.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this  depression  were 
alluded  to  in  the  report  of  1875-76,  but  others  not  mentioned  wore  equally  potent.  In 
1874,  the  distribution  of  State  school  funds  amounted  to  $4  for  each  pupil  between  5 
and  21.  In  1875,  the  legislature  lowered  the  Stat-e  school  tax  fh)m  two  mills  to.  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  appropriated  from  the  State  distributable  fund  about  thirty- 
six  thousand  dollars  per  annum  for  two  years  to  special  schools.  This  cut  down  the 
annual  pro  rata  distribution  to  $2.18  per  pupil  in  1876  and  to  $1.85  in  1877.  Many 
schools  were  stopped  and  districts  disorganized,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  and  much  oiscouraffement  was  felt. 

^'  But  gradually,  with  uie  return  of  financial  prosperity,  a  better  feeling  beean  to 
l)revail.  School  lands  were  leased  'aud  sold  in  greater  quantities  aud  the  school  f\iiid 
steadily  increased.  The  new  constitution,  moreover,  adopted  in  1876,  forbids  the  ap- 
propiiation  of  any  part  of  the  school  fund  to  other  than  common  school  purposes, 
which  will  prevent  a  rei>etition  of  the  mistake  of  1875." 

Beyond  this,  the  statistics  before  given  show  a  decrease  of  3, 192  in  school  enrolment, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  of  5,S70  in  school  population,  but  an  addition  of  368  to 
the  number  of  teachers  employed,  though  this  may  be  the  result  of  frequent  change 
during  the  year. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OMAHA. 

Officers, — A  board  of  education  of  apparently  15  members,  subject  to  partial  annual 
change,  and  a  city  suporintemleut  of  schools. 

Statistics. — Estimated  present  population,  22,000;  children  of  school  age  (5-21), 
4,753 ;  curoUed  in  public  schools,  2,911 ;  average  attendance,  1,906 ;  teachers,  47 ;  ex- 
penditure for  pubbc  schools,  $77,036. 

Additional  particulars. — Besides  the  public  school  enrolment,  there  was  an  estimated 
attendance  of  200  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  aud  besides  the  46  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  public  schools,  there  was  a  teacher  of  Grermau,  who  probably  had  assistance 
from  others  in  his  work,  as  a  paper  published  in  the  interests  of  the  schools  states  that 
there  were  more  than  300  studying  that  language.^  A  course  of  study  for  the  schools, 
published  in  the  same  paper,  shows  that  they  are  clastted  as  x)rimar}\  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high  school^,  tlie  course  for  the  first  aud  thinl  covering,  in  each  case,  3 
years;  that  for  the  second,  2 ;  that  for  the  fourth,  4 ;  making  12  years  in  all.  The  i)romo- 
tions  from  the  eighth  grailo  to  the  high  school  in  the  summer  of  1877  numbered  27,  one 
other  pux)il  passing  the  examiuatiou  creditably,  but  not  entering  the  school.  Successful 
prosecution  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  grades,  with  an  average  of  75  per  cent,  in  three 
principal  studies,  is  said  to  be  the  ordinary  basis  of  promotion,  though  in  some 
mstances  they  are  made  on  the  ground  of  fidelity  to  study  unaccompanied  by  that 
measure  of  success. — (Omaha  High  School  for  April,  1877,  and  subsequent  numbers.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

t 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  State  Normal  School  of  Nebraska,  at  Peru,  re]>ortfl  for  the  year  1876-77  an 
attendance  of  265  nonnal  students,  of  whom  209  belonged  to  the  elementary  and  56  to 
the  higher  course.  The  elementary  course  Is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  common, 
ungraded,  and  lower  grade  schools.  It  comi)rises,  in  addition  to  a  critical  study  of 
common  branches,  a  course  of  instruction  in  the  organization  aud  management  of  un- 
graded schools,  methods  of  teaching,  the  aii;  of  rendering  the  elements  of  learning 
mtcresting  and  attractive  to  the  young,  and  the  use  of  illuHtrativo  apparatus  for 

Erimary  schools.  The  advanced  course  comprises,  in  addition,  3  years'  traming  in  the 
iglier'l)ranche8,  including  instruction  in  the  laws  of  mental  development,  with  their 
apidication  to  teaching;  the  science,  philosophy,  and  history  of  education:  school 
laws  in  general,  and  the  school  system  of  Ne])ra«ka  in  particular;  also,  school  grada- 
tion, sui>ervisiou,  and  management. — (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

*Iu  tbo  aatomn  uf  1877  the  inBtruction  in  Gommn  was  abolished,  the  tAx  levy  authorized  by  the  city 
coancU  bcin^  t^Hi  small  to  warrant  the  contiDuunco  of  a  study  that  could  be  tlisiiensod  with.  The 
teacher  was,  however,  allowed  the  privilege  of  using  a  recitation  room  connected  with  the  schools  for 
hearing  such  pupils  as  might  come  to  him  for  private  tuition,  without  interfering  with  the  regular  class 
studies. 
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TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Both  State  and  comity  institutes  are  provided  for  in  the  school  law,  the  former  to  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction;  the  latter, 
under  that  of  the  county  superintendents  of  the  counties  in  which  they  may  be  held. 
At  thoeeorganized  by  the  State  superintendent,  all  county  superintendents  of  the  dis- 
trict for  which  they  are  convened  are  required  to  be  present,  and  the  schools  in  the 
district  are  to  be  closed  that  the  teachers  may  attend  the  institute.  The  superintend- 
ent writes  that  3  of  these  district  institutes  were  held  in  1877,  lasting  from  2  to  6 
weeks  each.  The  only  one  of  them  of  which  we  have  a  record  was  at  Plattsmouth. 
July  9-19.  It  had  an  attendance  of  56,  and  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  teachers,  the  aim  being  to  prepare  those  present  to  conduct 
county  institutes.    The  other  two  were  held  at  Grand  Island  and  at  Pawnee  City. 

Of  counl^  institutes  the  superintendent  writes  that  they  were  organized  in  42 
counties  and  carried  on  with  spirit.  He  cites  as  an  example  Boone,  a  fiontier  county 
with  only  18  schools,  where  20  teachers,  with  the  county  superintendent,  were  present 
and  ready  for  business  at  9  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PtTBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  several  schools  of  this  class  in  the  State  the  only  one  reported  for  1877  is  that 
at  Omaha,  the  oourse  in  which  extends  through  4  years,  with  a  good  selection  of  Eng- 
liah  studies  and  Latin  optional.  German  was  also  an  optional  study,  but  was  dropp^ 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  from  a  necessary  reduction  in  expenses.  The  majority  of 
the  pupils  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  said  to  be  children  of  parents  in  the  middle  and 
lower  ranks,  who,  though  respectable  and  generally  comfortable  in  circumstances, 
could  not  in  genexul  aflom  to  send  their  sons  and  daughters  to  private  institutions 
which  would  afford  them  the  same  advantages. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  prepara- 
tory departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  YI,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  followiug,  and 
the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Doaue  College,  at  Crete,  had  an  attendance  in  collegiate  classes  of  19  students,  7  of 
whom  were  pursuing  a  scientific  course.  There  were  7  young  women  in  the  collegiate 
department.  The  preparatory  department  numbered  about  145  students,  nearly  h^f 
girls. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Kdfraska  College,  at  Nebraska  City,  reports  40  pupils  in  preparatory  studies,  but  none 
in  collegiate. — (Return.) 

No  catalogue  or  return  from  the  State  Universiiy,  at  Lincoln,  has  been  received  for 
1877.  l^'rom  a  statement  in  the  Educational  Weekly  of  July  26,  1877,  it  appears  that 
the  Latin  preparatory  school  has  been  organized  into  a  separate  department.  By  this 
means,  and  by  an  increased  thoroughness  in  entrance  examinations,  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  work  more  efficient  and  systematic  and  to  raise  the  grade  of  the  department. 
It  appears,  also,  from  that  and  other  authorities,  that  the  board  of  rot^euts  Avill  prob- 
ably nave  to  tear  down  and  reconstruct  the  university  buildiuu,  which,  although  a 
large  and  imposing  structure,  costing  over  $100,000,  wim  so  poorly  constructed  tlmt  it 
has  with  difficulty  been  kept  from  falling  down.  The  imivei'sity  is  open  to  both  sexes, 
and  tuition  is  free  to  all. 

Creighton  College,  Omaha,  the  buildings  for  which  were  begun  in  1877,  and  which  is 
to  be  opened  in  1878,  is  the  fruit  of  a  bequest  of  $100,000  left  by  Mrs.  Edward  Creighton 
to  found  a  college  in  that  city. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  only  school  for  scientific  instruction  in  this  State  is  the  Agricultural  College  of 
the  State  University.    It  oilers  2  courses  of  study :  a  4  years'  coui-se,  which  raiis  nearly 

Earallel  with  the  scientiiic  in  the  academic  department,  and  a  shorter  one,  which  may 
e  completed  in  from  1  to  2  years,  according  to  the  student's  advancement.  Military 
science  and  tactics  are  taught.  The  course  of  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
ticaL — (Catalogue  of  the  university,  1876.) 
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TUKOLOGICAL. 


Nebraska  College  DiTinity  School,  Nebraska  City  (Protestant  £pi8CopaI)|  reportB  5 
students,  with  1  resident  and  2  non-resident  professors  and  lecturers.  Thfire  are  4 
years  in  the  full  ounrse  of  studv,  and  on  examination  is  required  for  admission. — 
(Return,  1877.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Nebraska  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Omaha  has  sinec  its  oi^aiiiza- 
tion  in  1869.  given  instruction  to  78  pupils.  Its  enrolment  in  1877  was  55.  of  wnom  30 
were  moles  and  25  females.  The  branches  taught  are  orthography,  reading,  wiitiiiffy 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  science  of  common  things,  and  physiology;  the  <m^ 
employment  taught  is  printing. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

From  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nebraska  City,  still  in  its  infancy,  no  report  for 
1877  has  been  received. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Nebraska  State  Teachers'  Association  oonTened 
at  Fremont  on  the  27th  of  April,  1877,  and  continued  3  days.  The  attendance  was 
good,  t-ho  State  superintendent  and  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  being 
present. 

The  address  of  welcome,  delivered  by  His  Honor  Mayor  W.  A.  Harlow,  was  responded 
to  by  President  Palmer.  Chancellor  Fairfield,  of  the  Nebraska  St«te  University,  then 
delivered  an  able  address  ou  ^^Leuminff  and  labor.''  Among  tlie  other  addresses  and 
papers  presented  were  an  essay  eutitlc(T  " Progress,"  by  Miss  M.  Sawyer;  '* Condition 
of  education  in  the  State,"  b/  J.  M.  McKenzie;  ^'RexK>rt  on  a  course  of  hich  school 
study."  by  Pixif.  W.  W.  Joues;  *' Some  things  Americans  may  learn  finom  European 
schools,"  by  Pi-of.  W.  E.  Wilson;  "Special  education,"  by  Dr.  Curry,  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School,  and  "Markiug  aud  reporting,"  by  Mrs.  H.  G.  Wolcott.  The  subjects  of 
the  papers  aud  addresses  were  quite  generally  discussed  by  the  a8Socitttio|i^  partica- 
larly  tiie  high  school  question,  the  marking  system,  and  the  means  of  improying 
education  in  the  State. — (The  Omaha  High  School,  for  April,  1877.) 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS'  CONVENTION. 

Superintendent  Thompson  writes  that  such  meetings  were  held  at  Grand  Island  and 
Plattsmouth,  but  no  account  of  their  proceedings  has  reached  this  Bureau. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  S.  R.  Thomfson,  State  tuperintendent  qfpuJbUc  iMtnuiUm,  lAnooln, 

6TAT£  BOARD  OF  001CinSUO3$EII8.1 

[Tenn  expires  January,  1879.] 


Members. 


His  Excellexxoy  Silas  Gl«rber,  governor 

Hon.  Bmno  'fzscbnok,  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  S.  C.  McBride,  treasarer 

Hon.  George  H.  Roberts,  attorney  eeneral . 

Hon.  F.  M.  Davis,  oommissioner  of  pablio  lands 


Poetoi&ee. 


Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 
Lincoln. 


'  For  tbe  sale,  lease,  and  manaicoment  of  sohool  lands,  and  tbo  investment  of  school  funds. 
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NETADA. 

STATISTICAL  SUBIMAKY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTEXDAXCK. 


Yonth  of  school  age  (6-18) . 
EuTolled  in  public  schools  . 
Average  number  belonging 
Average  daily  attendance  . 
Attending  private  schools . . 
Not  attending  any  school . . 


6CHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools  (without  rate  bills) ... 

Public  hi^h  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

Volumes  in  public  school  libi-orics. . . 

Districts  which  voted  a  tax 

Districts  reporting  according  to  law, 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 
Women  teaching  in  the  same  .. 
Average  monthly  pay  of  men  . . 

Average  for  women 

Average  paid  both 


INCOME  AND  EXPKNDITL^R. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools. 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


1874-75. 


7,538 
5,063 
3,745 
3,286 
700 
2,021 


101 


1875-76. 


168 

1,0«2 

4 

68 


|92  84 


$188, 117 
101, 21)9 


8,475 
5,521 
4, 142 
3,832 
031 
1,952 


83 

3 

154 

1,281 

7 

72 


36 

77 

$112  63 

85  20 
96  55 


8195, 5:^5 
1G2, 761 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


937 
430 
397 
546 
231 


199 
3 
4 


$3  71 


$7,418 
1,402 


69 


18 


14 


I 


(Report  of  Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kelly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENEKAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  pnhllc  inslruetioUy  elected  by  tho  i)eople  at  the  coneral  elec- 
tion in  eveiy  fourth  year^  beginning  in  1806,  has  general  supe^^'i8ion  of  the  public 
schools  J  he  is  to  hold  institute's,  to  visit  schools  iu  each  county  annually,  and  to  make 
u  biennial  report  of  the  condition  of  instruction  iu  the  State. 

Upon  a  State  board  of  edueation,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  superint-endent  of 
])ublic  instruction,  and  the  surveyor  general,  is  im]»08ed  the  duty  of  devising  plans  for 
the  improvement  and  management  of  the  public  school  fuuds  and  for  the  better  organi- 
zation of  the  public  schools,  with  some  superWsory  power  over  matters  connected  with 
the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  oountif  superintendent  of  pnhUc  schools  is  chosen  by  the  people  once 
every  two  years,  to  visit  and  sui>ervise  the  schools  of  his  county  and  report  respecting 
them.  He  may  .api)oint  a  deputy  to  transact  tho  business  of  his  office  during  his  own 
absence,  and  must,  in  person  or  by  deputy,  attend  at  his  office  during  the  business 
hours  of  every  Saturday  for  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

With  2  ot]^er  persons  appointed  by  himself,  he  forms  a  counti/  hoard  of  examination,  to 
f;xamiue  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  This  board  grants  certilicates  of  fii*st  grade  to 
liersous  of  good  character  and  api)areut  litness  to  teach  the  studies  i>rescribed  for 
grammar  and  high  schools  and  certificates  of  second  grade  to  those  who  prove  a  like 
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character  and  fitness  to  teach  the  studies  i^rescribed  for  primary  schools,  snch  certifi- 
cates to  be  renewable  without  reexamination  to  snch  as  teach  continuously  and  sac- 
ccssfully  in  their  county. 

In  each  school  district  a  hoard  of  school  tnutees  is  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  district, 
the  number  of  members  being  3  for  an  ordinary  district  and  5  for  one  that  polls  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  votes.  One  member  out  of  the  3  and  2  out  of  the  5  must  be  chosen 
for  a  4  years'  term ;  the  remainder,  for  a  2  years'  term.  In  case  of  fSftilure  to  elect  trus- 
tees, the  county  superintendent  mis  the  offices  by  appointment.  The  trustees  have 
the  custody  of  the  school  property  of  their  district  and  of  all  local  public  school  inter- 
ests, with  the  duty  of  taking  an  annual  school  census  and  of  makinc,  through  the 
county  superintenaent,  an  annual  report  of  everything  relating  to  t£eir  schools. — 
(School  law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

LEGAL  PROVISIONS. 

The  reports  of  the  State  superintendent  in  Nevada  are  only  required  to  be  presented 
to  the  governor  every  alternate  year,  in  the  month  preceding  a  regular  session  of  the 
legislature.  As  the  next  regular  session  begins  January,  18/9,  Mr.  Kelly's  report  for 
the  two  previous  school  years  will  not  be  due  till  December,  1878.  The  statistical 
summary  preceding  embodies,  therefore,  all  the  information  to  be  had  respecting  the 
progress  and  condition  of  the  schools  until  the  appearance  of  the  report  for  1878. 
Meanwhile,  however,  some  special  features  of  the  school  system  of  the  State  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  school  law  of  1877,  which  differs  little  from  that  of  1873. 

1.  Books  and  studies  are  more  generally  prescribed  than  is  common  in  the  older 
States.  The  text  books  in  all  the  principal  studies  pursued  in  the  public  schools  are 
selected  by  the  State  board,  and  no  school  district  may  receive  its  pro  rata  share  of 
public  school  moneys  unless  the  text  books  appointed  are  adopted  and  used  in  all  its 
schools.  The  studies,  too,  are  to  a  larger  extent  than  usual  prescribed,  those  for  all 
public  schools  being  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  natural 
philosophy  and  c^eography.  For  schools  above  the  primaiy  grades,  English  grammar, 
liistory  of  the  United  States,  physiology,  hygiene,  and  chemistry  are  addM ;  while 
still  beyond  these,  in  such  schools  as  the  board  of  trustees  may  direct,  come  algebra^ 
^ooinetiy,  drawing,  natural  history  and  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  the  elements  of 
book-keeping,  or  a  selection  fr^m  these.  Text  books,  however,  are  not  to  be  changed 
oftcncr  than  once  in  4  years. 

2.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  be  permanent,  through  the  i^ermission  given  county 
boards  of  examiners  to  renew  without  reexamination  tl^e  certificates  of  such  as  teach 
HUCocssfuUy  and  continuously  in  the  county. 

3.  There  are  explicit  guards  against  that  diversion  of  school  moneys  from  their  prox>er 
pui^ioses  which  has  sometimes  caused  much  trouble  in  the  older  States.  The  law  not 
only  forbids  the  use  for  any  other  object  of  any  portion  of  the  public  school  funds,  of 
moueys  raised  by  State  tax  for  the  public  schools,  or  of  moneys  appropriated  to  them, 
but  it  also  expressly  limits  to  the  payment  of  qualified  teachers  the  school  moneys 
distributed  to  the  various  counties  from  the  State  school  funds,  and  declares  that  no 
portion  of  them  shall  either  directly  or  indirectly  be  paid  for  the  erection  of  school- 
houses,  the  use  of  school  rooms,  frimiture,  or  other  contingent  exx>enses  of  the  schools. 

4.  With  an  explicitness  not  common,  it  is  required  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  shall 
be  determined  by  the  character  of  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  that  in  no  district 
shall  there  be  discrimination  in  the  matter  of  salarv  as  against  women  who  are  teachers. 

5.  Rate  bills — now  generally  disallowed  in  older  States — are  still  permitted  in  Nevada 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  beyond  six  months  a  school  which  has  been  maintained 
as  a  free  school  for  that  time;  the  rates  are  to  be  collected,  however,  only  from  snch 
parents  as  desire  to  send  their  children  after  that  legal  time,  and  to  be  remitted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  board,  to  such  as  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

mSTITUTES. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  one  or  more  teaoherB*  insti- 
tutes auhnally  in  each  county,  under  the  directum  of  the  county  8nx»erintendent,  and 
for  an  annual  State  institute,  imder  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent.  In 
order  to  hold  the  former,  the  consent  of  the  county  commissioners  must  be  obtained ; 
to  hold  the  latter,  that  of  the  State  board  of  education. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  raon  SCHOOLS.  • 

Of  the  high  schools  reported  by  the'  State  Huperintendent  in  1876  at  Elko,  Vir^nia 
City,  and  Gold  Hill,  the  only  one  respecting  which  information  for  1877  has  oeen 
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received  is  that  at  Elko,  where  the  preparatory  department  of  the  State  nniversity 
a^ords  high  school  training  to  such  youth  of  the  town  and  of  the  State  as  are  prepared 
for  it,  and  serves  as  a  nucleus  and  foundation  for  a  university  in  the  future. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

STATE  UNTVERSITT. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  the  above,  the  university  provided  for  by  law,  and  estab- 
lished in  its  preparatory  department,  still  awaits  the  fuller  development  which  in  a 
State  with  a  vast  territory  and  a  sparse,  unsettled  population  must  come  by  slow 
degrees. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAINING  OF  DKAF-SIUTES  AND  BUND. 

From  the  fact  that  a  very  small  uuml)er  of  these  classes  belong  to  the  x)opnlation  of 
the  State,  no  institution  for  them  has  thus  far  been  deemed  necessary,  and  the  few 
cases  reported  receive  instruction,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  in 
the  California  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  BUnd,  at  Berkeley. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Samuel  P.  Kkllt,  State  ntperirUendmU  qf  puMie  inttrtietUm,  Carton  City, 

[Tenn,  Jaoiiary,  1877,  to  Jonnaiy,  1881.  J 
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Men  teachintc  in  public  schools 

Women  te.'^cliing  in  public  ^cbooL^ 

Avera;:e  mnntlily  pay  of  men 

Averajjfe  monthly  pay  of  women 

Persionft  teaehing  tor  the  lirst  time 

Teaching  8nme  school  flucee!»sive  terms. 

Atteniled  normal  Hchools 

Towns  em]»loy iug  Huch 

Teachers  in  private  hi*rh  whools 


INXOMi:  AXD  EXPEXDITTRE. 


Wliole  rc^*c-i))tH  for  schools 

Whole  ex]>enclitnre  for  schools. 


EXPENDirrRE  n-:u  capita — 
Of  enrohiient 


Of  avernjje  attendance. 


553 

591 

3,U17 

2.955 

^1  lt3 

83!?  37 

i>  75 

24  71 

lvi9 

001 

l.ltS 

1. 127 
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295 

115 

126  . 

174  I 
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89  94 

89  45 
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2 
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9 


at 

3 


1 
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6 

1.85 

6 

56 

15 

10 
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856,455 


152 
83  56 

1  01 

58 


$12,981 
63,392 


80  49 
13 


aTliU  In  fin-  fTniTnftTatlon  of  tho  Dolcctmen;  it  proUnblv  falls  mnch  below  the  rval  flpuro.  A  written 
rotiim  fnim  l  lii^  HfiiK^ntmiclont  ploccA  the  number  at  68,035,  adding,  however,  tliat  the  limit  of  age  waa 
)^ntlv  iliHM'iOinlffl  In  taking  the  censns. 

6T]iiM  iiiiiiiImt,  fnim  pngtm  128  and  129  of  the  State  report,  appears  to  be  that  of  pupils  in  higher  pri- 
vate m  liimN  "Illy. 

(Thirl y-fii-Mt  luiiiual  n»port,  presented  at  the  Jnne  session  of  1877,  by  Hon.  Charles 
A.  Dowim,  HtuN*  Huporinteudeut  of  public  instruction.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

For  the  State  there  is  a  aupetintendent  ofpMio  insir action,  appointed  by  the  govemor 
every  second  year.  He  has  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  school  system,  and  is 
to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature. 

lOCAL. 

For  townships  there  are  elective  scAooZ  oommitteeSf  respecting  the  number,  title,  terms, 
and  powers  of  which  a  large  discretion  is  allowed.  The  ordinary  term  contemplate<l 
by  the  general  law  is  one  year ;  the  ordinary  xiowers  and  duties,  to  examine  and  Ucense 
teachers,  to  dismiss  them  for  proven  cause,  to  visit  and  inspect  the  schools,  make  rules 
and  regulations  for  them,  determine  the  text  books  to  be  used,  and  present  to  the  town 
and  to  the  State  superintendent  an  annual  report.  Towns  may,  however,  by  a  by-law 
provide  for  the  election  of  a  auperintendent  of  schooU,  to  hold  ofidce  for  such  term,  be 
vested  with  such  powers,  and  charged  with  such  duties  of  the  committee  as  may  bo 
determined  in  the  law. 

For  districts  there  are  annually  elected  a  moderator,  to  preside  at  the  district  meet- 
ings; a  cleric,  to  keep  record  of  these;  and  » prudential  committee,  of  one  to  thi'ee  j>er- 
sons,  to  engage  teachers,  provide  them  with  board,  and  look  after  the  furnishing, 
heating,  and  general  comfort  of  the  school-house. — (Digest  of  the  school  laws,  1869, 
with  subsequent  amendments.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  State  Superintendent  Downs  in  the  statistical  summary  ^ven  show 
an  increase  of  1,336  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools,  and  a  decrease  of  266  m  children 
between  5  and  15  attending  no  school,  an  increase  of  64  in  the  number  of  public  schools, 
of  3d  in  the  male  teachers,  and  of  59  in  those  that  have  been  trained  in  normal  schools. 
Thus  far  all  looks  well ;  but^  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  the  average  attendance  smaller 
by  936,  notwithstanding  tne  increased  enrolinent,  the  number  of  grade<l  schools 
reported  less  by  34,  the  number  of  school-houses  6  less,  and  the  number  with  globes 
or  outline  maps  157  less,  while  against  the  increase  of  38  men  teaching  appears  a  loss 
of  152  women,  with  a  loss,  too,  of  f3.56  in  the  average  pay  of  men  and  ^1.01  in  that  of 
women.  This  reduction  in  salaries,  like  the  decrease  of  $42,081  in  the  receipts  for 
sc1kx>1s  and  $56,455  in  the  estimated  value  of  school  property,  is  common  in  the  reconls 
of  the  year  throughout  the  States,  and  is  x^robably  only  the  result  of  the  continued 
hard  times.  But,  even  if  it  be  from  that  alone  (and  much  more  if  proceeding  from  a 
willingness  to  make  hard  times  an  occasion  for  hard  bargains),;the  tendency  is  to  drive 
the  better  teachers  out  of  a  profession  yielding  skilled  labor  steadily  diminishing 
returns.  The  result  will  be  watched  with  anxiety,  for,  if  the  better  teachers  should  be 
turned  away  or  broken  in  spirit  by  this  falling  oft'  in  pay,  detenorsation  in.  the  char- 
acter of  the  instruction  in  tne  schools  must  quickly  follow. 

HINDRANCES  TO  PROGRESS. 

Superintendent  Downs  thinks  that  the  schools  of  the  State  were  prosperous,  upon 
the  whole,  during  1876-77.  Town  and  city  superintendents  generally  indicated  this 
in  their  reports ;  still,  all  experienced  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  perfection  they 
sought  to  reach.  Among  these  difficulties  three  were  particularly  prominent :  (1)  Too 
Ibany  small  schools,  (2)  too  many  text  books,  (3)  irregular  attendance. 

1.  As  respects  the  first,  it  is  admitted  that  a  siuaU  school  offers  the  advantage  of 
f>ringin^  the  teacher  nearer  to  each  pupil  and  thus  enables  liim  to  adapt  his  instnic- 
tion  to  individual  peculiarities  and  needs.  But-,  on  the  other  hand,  it  lacks  the  stim- 
ulus of  the  excitement  and  emulation  which  accompany  numbers,  and  from  this  cause 
is  likely  to  be  dull.  Then,  too,  a  school  of  six  or  a  dozen  scholars  costs  as  much  as  one 
with  twenty  or  thirty  need  cost,  unless  an  unusually  cheap  teacher  is  obtained,  in 
which  case  the  poverty  of  the  instruction  is  commonly  proi)ortionate  to  the  diminution 
of  expense.  Yet,  of  the  2,562  public  schools  reported,  1,094  had,  on  an  average,  but  a 
dozen  or  fewer  scholars.  So  many,  therefore,  were  too  likely  to  be  ]>oor  schools.  The 
remedy  suggested  for  this  evil  is  either  a  consolidation  of  the  small  school  districts  or 
an  arrangement  for  successive  schools  in  several  contiguous  districts.  The  former  is 
hold  to  be  the  better  plan,  as  securing  ampler  funds,  a  larger  and  more  stimulating 
school,  and  probably  much  better  teaching.  But,  if  this  cannot  be  effected,  the  latter 
ofi'ers  at  least  the  advantage  of  bringing  together  more  scholars  and  for  a  longer  time, 
although  probably  under  different  and  comparatively  poor  teachers. 

2.  As  respects  multiplicity  of  text  books,  it  is  said  that  this  forms  a  barrier  to  classi- 
fication where  the  books  are  not  uniform,  two,  three,  or  four  classes  being  thus  made 
necessary",  where,  with  uniform Ity  of  books,  there  need  be  only  one;  while  families 
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moving  with  different  text  books  into  a  new  neighborhood  introduce  a  like  confusion 
there  or  are  put  to  additional  expense  for  change  of  books.  The  remedy  proposed  foi 
this  is  a  law  requiring  uniformity  of  text  books  throughout  the  State,  so  that  families 
furnished  for  one  sch(K)l  or  school  district  would  be  furnished  for  any  other  in  the 
Commonwealth.  And  then^  if  the  series  adopted  should  be  made  unchangeable  for  five 
years  from  the  date  of  introduction,  much  expense  arising  from  now  frequent  clumges 
might  be  avoided. 

3.  As  respects  irregular  attendance,  the  returns  for  1877  show  that  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  the  scholars  were  absent,  on  an  average,  overv  day  in  the  year.  Ab:.  Downs 
proposes  two  means  of  lessening  this  serious  evil,  wnich  hinders  progress  not  in  the 
absentees  alone,  but  often  also  in  all  the  school.  Where  it  arises  from  the  laxity  of 
parents  in  allowing  children  to  be  absent  for  trivial  reasons,  he  would  have  teachoTB 
and  school  oflicers  refuse  to  excuse  an  absence  unless  in  every  case  a  written  and  saffl- 
cient  explanation  of  it  is  presented  from  the  parent  or  jipiardian.  Where  it  arises  from 
wilful  truancv,  he  woula  have  truant  officers  inquire  into  the  circumstances  whenever 
children  are  lound  out  of  school. — (Report  for  1876-77.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Manchester  has  a  school  committee  composed  of  the  mayor,  the  president  of  the 
common  council^  and  2  members  from  eacii  ward,  choscm  apparently  for  two  years 
each,  and  one-half  liable  to  change  each  year;  Nashua,  a  committee  of  13  members, 
insluding  the  city  superintendent,  4  to  bo  chosen  annually,  for  terms  of  3  years  each ; 
Portsmouth,*  a  boani  of  instruction,  of  12  members  (one-third  changed  every  year), 
divided  into  committees  for  each  grade  of  schools.  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Nadhub 
have  city  superintendents,  and  Manchester  has  a  truant  officer  also,  employed  by  thu 
city  for  5  days  each  week  during  the  sessions  of  the  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Manohecter 

Kashaa 

Portsmonth. 


Popala- 
lion. 


25,000 
11,  COO 
10,000 


Children 

of  sohool 

age. 


03,065 

a3,307 

2,154 


Enrol* 
ment. 


3,607 
)j,13d 
1,M4 


Average 

Mtend- 

ance. 


2,509 
1,531 
1,403 


Teachers. 


80 
48 
40 


Expend!- 
tare. 


$92,153 
28.093 
85^  095 


a  Between  5  and  15  years. 


ADDmONAX  PARTICULABS. 

In  Manchester  the  day  schools  are  classed  as  high,  intermediate,  grammar,  middle, 
primary,  and  suburban.  There  is  also  a  training  school  with  two  departments,  and  x 
evening  schools  have  been  maintained  with  a  total  attendance  of  178  pupils,  who  are 
said  to  nave  been  earnestly  at  work  and  to  have  profited  much  by  it.  Partly  through 
betrter  grading,  a  very  decided  improvement  is  re]>orted  in  the  work  of  all  the  mrados ; 
this  is  evinced  by  a  comparison  of  the  examination  papers  of  the  last  term  with  those 
in  the  bound  volumes,  which  secured  high  compliments  at  the  Cent'Cnnial  Exhibition. 
The  high  school,  which  offers  3  courses  of  study  (a  business  course  of  2  years,  an  Eag 
lish  and  fYench  course  of  4,  and  a  classical  course  of  4),  had  in  1877  an  attendance  of 
250  pupils,  of  whom  149  were  girls. — (Report  for  1877.) 

At  ^(ishua  the  gradation  of  schools  is  through  primary,  middle,  and  grammar  divi- 
sions to  the  high  school.  There  are  also  suburban  schools,  apparently  ungraded.  A 
revised  course  of  study  for  the  graded  schools  directs  that  the  elements  of  writing, 
drawing,  and  city  topography  be  taught  from  the  first  entrance  into  the  school  room; 
that  penmanship,  the  geography  and  history  of  the  State  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  practical  rules  of  arithmetic  be  carefully  attended  to  during  the  grammar 
course ;  that  single  entry  book-keeping  be  studied  in  the  last  year  of  the  grammar 
school ;  and  that  the  natural  sciences,  English  literature,  and  the  standard  authors  of 
our  own  lan^age  shall  form  an  important  part  of  the  studies  of  the  high  school.  This 
last,  establi^ed  on  its  present  basis  in  1866,  has  graduated  8  classes,  making  an  aggre- 
gate of  110  alumni.  In  sustaining  it,  the  people  are  agreed  that  its  leading  c^ject  is 
not  to  fit  young  men  for  college,  but  to  <^ualify  the  young  of  both  sexes  for  the  varied 
duties  of  maturer  years.^    It  had  144  pupils  on  the  roll  in  1877. — (Report  for  1877.) 

'  The  re]>ort  says  subsequently  that  while  carins  thus  for  the  well  being  of  the  minority  it  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  ample  attention  will  be  given  to  those  who  desire  to  prepare  for  college.  The 
classical  course,  which  incindes  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  will  continue  to  be  under  the  <marge  of 
experienced  insimoton,  able  to  qualify  stodenis  for  any  college  in  New  England. 
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In  PortinunUk  tho  scliook  aro  classed  as  lii^b,  nngraded,  grammar,  intermediate,  and 
primary.  The  last  tlirce  consist  of  two  divisions  each,  and  each  division  has  tw(» 
classes,  so  that,  vrith  a  year  for  each  class^  there  are  twelve  yefurs*  work  below  the 
hi^  school.  The  master  of  the  highest  division  acts  as  supervisor  of  the  lower  ones 
in  each  ward,  with  a  view  to  uniformity  in  methods  of  instmction,  text  books,  and 
the  observance  of  all  rules.  An  evening  school,  conducted  by  volunteer  iiistmct<»«, 
is  said  to  have  done  cood  service.  The  ungraded  schools  appear  to  be  three  suburban 
ones,  but  they  must  be  of  liigher  class  than  would  be  indicated  by  either  term,  for  the 
committee  says  that  they  furnish  some  of  the  best  scholars  for  the  high  school.  This 
School  is  said  to  be  accomplishing  ite  objects  x)erhaps  better  than  at  any  previous  time, 
giving  a  place  to  the  classics  ami  to  modem  languages,  while  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  solid  English  education.  It  had  in  it  during  the  year  178  pupils  with  an  average 
attendance  of  134. — (Report  for  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORM.VL  SCHOOL,    PLYMOUTH. 

The  groat  aim  of  this  school,  its  catalogue  states,  is  to  train  teachers  for  their  pro- 
fession, and  through  them  to  effect  improvements  in  the  common  schools.  It  includes 
.  three  departments,  a  modcL  a  prejiaratory,  and  a  distinctively  nonnal  school ;  the  first 
containing  the  scholars  of  the  district  ;*  the  second,  the  advanced  scholars  from  the 
model  school  and  candidates  for  the  normal  school  not  yet  qualiiled  to  enter ;  the  third, 
the  real  teachers'  training  school,  with  3  courses,  one  of  a  year  and  the  other  of  2  years. 
The  district  pays  the  salaries  <»f  2  teachers  in  the  model  school ;  tuition  fees  cliarged 
in  tho  preparatory  department  make  it  self  supporting ;  while  in  the  normal  school 
iustructiou  is  free.  The  pux)il6  in  tho  model  school  in  1676-77  numbered  134 ;  'in  the 
l)reparatory,  47 ;  in  the  normal  proper,  95,  of  whom  43  were  graduated. 

The  school  changed  its  ijrinoipai  in  1870,  Rev.  H.  O.  Ladd,  who  had  served  since 
1^73,  retiring  at  the  close  i»f  the  summer  t^rm,  and  Professor  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  for- 
merly principal  of  a  State  normal  school  in  Maine  and  subsequently  professor  in  the 
Albany  State  Normal  School,  Now  York,  coming  in  during  the  fall  t-erm  to  supply  his 

})lace. — (Rei>ort  of  the  trustees  for  1876-77  and  of  a  visiting  committee  of  the  legis- 
atnre  in  tlie  State  report.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

A  law  of  1868  authorizing  the  holding  of  an  annual  in8titut<5  in  each  cotmty  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent  was  repealed  in  1874 ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  reenacted. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  table  in  Superintendent  Downs's  rei)ort  gives  the  statistics  of  33  schools  of  this 
class,  those  of  8,  however,  being  for  1876.  The  number  of  instructors  reported  is  90 ; 
of  scnolars,  2,760,  of  whom  1,197  were  boys  and  1,563  girls.  All  but  47  were  resident 
in  the  State.  Only  1,556  are  put  down  as  "  pursuing  mgher  branches,"  925  as  study- 
ing ancient  languages  and  356  modern  languages.  Eleven  of  the  schools  report  libra- 
ries of  25  to  1,600  volumes,  the  whole  number  being  4,893.  The  average  length  of  the 
school  year  was  34  weeks ;  tho  valuation  of  school  property,  6  high  schools  not  report- 
ing, $525,000.  In  the  general  dearth  of  distinct  iiitbraiation  respecting  high  schools 
in  the  State  reports,  it  is  gratifying  to  get  so  full  a  statement  as  this. — (Report  for 
1876-^77.) 

PRIVATE  SECOXDAHY  SCHOOLS. 

Another  table  in  the  State  report  gives  a  list  of  52  of  these  schools,  with  their  sta- 
tistics, those  of  16  being  for  1876.  Two  of  the  52  are  business  colleges.  Separating 
the  statistics  of  these  (6  teachers  and  268  pupils),  wo  have  a  total  left  of  1()8  teachers 
and  3,870  pupils,  of  whom  2,900  were  resident  in  New  Hampshire,  2,456  **  pursuing 
higher  branches,"  1,053  studying  ancient  and  605  modem  languages.  In  23  of  these 
.  schools  there  were  libraries  of  100  to  4,000  volumes,  the  aggregato  number  being 
21,905.  The  valuation  of  buildings,  apparatus,  and  grounds  of  the  whole  52  (11  not 
reporting  and  1  of  tho  others  reporting  apparatus  only)  was  $675,000. —  (Report  for 
1870-77.) 

For  further  statistics  of  schools  of  this  class,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  tho  Rex)ort  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

DARTMOL^H  COLLEGE. 

This  college  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  315  students  in  its  collegiate  department, 
of  whom  69  were  pursuing  a  scientific  and  246  a  classical  course.    Including  the  other 
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depanmentSy  namely,  mgricaltnraly  engmeering,  and  medieal,  there  waa  a  total  of  425 
Htudente  attending. 

Students  are  admitted  to  the  freshman  class,  without  examination,  from  soeh  fittine 
Hchools  as  have  a  re^lar  and  thorough  course  of  preparation  for  college  of  at  least  3 
years,  on  the  certihcate  of  their  respective  principals  that  they  have  eompleted  the 
course  of  the  senior  year  and  have  regularly  miduated;  also,  tnat  in  addition  to  the 
proper  moral  qualifications  they  have  mastered  the  entire  requisites  for  admission,  or 
their  equivalents,  as  set  forth  in  the  catalo^e.  The  first  3  months  after  admission  are 
probationary,  and  such  students  as  are  during  that  time  found  unfit  to  go  on  with  the 
classes  arc  dropped.—  (Return  and  catalogue. )      # 

COLLEGES  FOR  W03fEX. 

For  full  statistics  of  such  schools  reiK>rting  in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  a  summary'  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Scientific  instruction  continues  to  1)e  provided  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College  of  the  State,  in  the  Thayer  School  of  Engineering,  and  in  the  Chandler  Scden- 
tific  Department,  all  bc*ing  departments  of  Dartmouth  College. 

The  Agricultural  and  Mwhanical  College,  organized  in  1866,  contemplates  a  new  cur- 
riculum, which  is  to  include  most  of  the  English  portion  of  a  regular  college  course, 
with  such  additional  studies  as  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  intelligent  fanner.  It 
is  to  occupy  3  vears  of  3d  weeks  each,  and  lead  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  amcult- 
ural  science.  Number  of  students,  10. — (College  catalogue,  1877-78,  return,  and  report 
of  president  in  State  report.) 

The  Thayer  School  of  Civil  Engineering  aims  to  provide  an  exclusively  professional 
training  for  young  men  of  ability  who  may  desire  instruction  of  an  advanced  charac- 
ter. The  course  covers  two  years  and  is  essentially  a  graduate  course.  The  number 
of  students  in  1877  was  4. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

In  the  Chandler  Sdentifio  Department  the  course  of  instruction  covers  4  years  and  leads 
to  the  dcj^e  of  s.  b.  Candidates  for  a<lmission  to  it  must  l^e  prepared  for  a  complete 
examination  in  reading,  speUiiig,  jicmnanship,  English  gmmmar,  arithmetic,  physical 
and  political  geography,  physiology,  American  history,  Olney's  School  Algebra,  or  an 
equivalent,  and  plane  geometry.  Number  of  students,  69  in  the  fall  term  of  1877,  of 
whom  12  were  in  the  first  class,  23  in  the  second,  19  in  the  third,  and  15  in  the  fourth. — 
(Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Xew  Hampshire  Medical  InstituHoHf  a  department  of  Dartmouth  College,  had  an 
attendance  in  1877  of  96  students,  of  whom  20  had  already  received  a  degree  in  letters 
or  science.  The  course  for  graduation  is  the  usual  one  of  3  years'  medical  study  under 
the  direction  of  some  regular  practitioner,  including  two  courses  of  lectures.  An  ex- 
amination for  admission  is  required  of  all  who  are  not  graduates  of  some  reputable 
college,  academy,  or  high  school. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAIXIXO  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DL^D  AND  THE  BLIND. 

New  Hampshire,  like  some  other  Commonwealths^  avails  herself  of  the  advantages 
provided  for  instruction  of  these  unfortunates  in  neighboring  States. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

In  the  State  Reform  School,  Manchester,  which  has  departments  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  there  were  in  May,  1877,  112  inmates  receiving  instruction  in  the  elements  of  a 
common  school  training  and  in  the  practice  of  such  industries  as  might  prepare  them 
for  useful  labor  and  eventual  self  support. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  opened  at 
Dover,  October  11, 1877,  and  continued  two  days. 

The  following  appear  to  have  been  the  chief  subjects  presented  and  discussed  during 
the  meeting:  " The  importance  of  thorough  iiistniction  in  lii*st  principles,"  by  Profes- 
sor Quimby,  of  Dartmouth  College;  "The  elements  of  expre^jsion,"  by  Prof.  M.  T. 
Brown,  of 'Pufts  College,  Mass.,  with  illustrative  readings;  "The  common  school,"  by 
Hon.  J.  W,  Pattenon,  of  Hanover,  reviewing  the  history  of  schools  up  to  the  present 
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time,  comparing  the  German  and  American  systems,  and  claiming  that  the  grand  cure 
for  labor  l3x>ubles  and  the  chief  security  of  republican  institutions  must  be  found  in  a 
good  common  school  training  for  our  youth ;  *'  How  to  teach  spelliiig,"  by  M.  C.  Hyde, 
of  the  Franklin  High  School,  Salmon  Falls ;  **  The  study  of  government  in  our  schools/' 
by  H.  H.  Hart,  of  tho  Dover  High  School ;  *^  Teaching  as  a  profession. ''  by  £.  W.  West- 
^ate,  of  Lebanon  High  School;  '^A  phonetic  or  universal  alphabet,"  by  L.  A.  Butter- 
tield,  of  Boston,  in  tho  xiaper  presenting  which  was  given  an  interesting  explanation 
of  the  Bell  system  of  visible  speech;  ** Object  exorcises  in  elementary  instniction." 
by  Miss  Eliza  H.  Merrill,  of  I^Yanklin  Falls ;  **  The  teacher  a  student,"  by  Principal  A. 
C.  Perkins,  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy;  and  **  The  science  of  education,"  by  Ftof.  A. 
S.  Hardy,  of  Dartmouth,  in  which  was  advocated  thorough  education  in  all  branches, 
morals  and  government  included,  rather  than  special  instruction  in  a  few,  which  may 
result  in  narrowness  and  fanaticism.  ThiA  last — an  admirable  pajter — is  given  in  full 
in  the  State  report,  and  will  well  repay  perusal.  Of  four  others  there  is  also  either  a 
full  report  or  an  abstiact. 

On  the  second  day.  Principal  Kelsey,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  gave  a  review  of 
its  history,  plans,  and  work,  and  at  the  evening  session  State  Superintendent  Charles 
A.  Downs  spoke  on  ''The  educational  outlook  in  New  Hampshire,"  in  which  he  said 
that  school-houses,  methods  of  instruction,  course  of  study,  text  books,  teachers,  are 
far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  he  seemed  to  tnink 
that,  from  the  conflicting  claims  of  various  theories  as  to  principles  and  methods  of 
iustmction,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  what  the  fVitnre  educational  condition  may  be. — 
(State  report  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education,  October  25,  1877.) 

OBITUxVRY  RECORD. 

EX-PRESIDENT  ASA  DODGE  SMITH,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  Smith,  who  died  August  16,  1877,  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  was  bom  at  Amherst,  in 
the  same  State,  Sej^tember  21,  1804.  Consecrating  himself  early  to  the  ministry,  he 
began  his  preparation  at  17,  and  cntored  Dartmouth  College  in  1826.  He  took  nigh 
rank  there,  alike  for  scholarship  and  chamctcr,  and  was  graduated  with  distinctioniu 
1830.  Appointod  principal  of  the  Limerick  Academy,  Maine,  soon  after  taking  bis  degree, 
he  taught  with  great  success  for  a  year,  and  then  entered  the  Theological  Seminar}* 
at  An^ver,  Mass.  Complctiu<;  there  his  studies  for  the  ministry',  in  1834  he  accepted  ii 
call  to  the  Fourteenth  Stn^et  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  con- 
tinued his  connection  with  it  diu*iiig  an  eminently  useful  pastorate  of  nearly  thirty- 
^'ears.  While  in  this  church  ho  lectured  for  some  time  at  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, and  published,  amon^  other  things,  a  volume  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Student, 
1332 ;  a  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Loiusa  Adams  Leavitt,  1843 ;  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and 
Character  of  Rev.  Charles  Hall,  d.  d.,  1854.  besides  many  articles  in  the  American  Theo- 
logical Review,  Biblical  Repository,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education.  The 
literary  ability  shown  in  these  works,  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  and  pulpit  chscourses. 
togetJier  with  his  high  character  as  a  successful  mover  of  the  minds  of  men,  induced 
t'he  trustees  of  Williams  College  to  make  him  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1849,^  and  led  Dart- 
mouth College  to  recall  him  as  president  on  the  retirement  of  President  Lord  in  1863. 
He  entered  on  this  honorable  ofiico  in  the  fubicss  of  a  vigorous  and  ripened  manhood, 
and  did  noble  work  in  it  for  thirteen  years,  adding  largely  to  the  departments  of  the 
college,  increasing  its  endowment,  gathering  round  it  hosts  of  friends,  and  ejcerting 
the  healtliiest  and  happiest  influence  upon  students  and  faculty.  Devoting  himself' 
unremittingly  to  his  labors,  his  health  at  length  gave  way  beneath  the  strain,  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  1876  he  ofiered  the  trustees  his  resignation.  They  at  first  declined 
to  receive  it.  hoping  that  temporary  rest  might  recruit  his  strength :  but  the  steady 
progress  of  disease  at  last  compelled  acquiescence  in  his  wishes,  and,  liuf^ering  only 
long  enough  to  see  his  successor  installed,  he  passed  peacefully  away  as  the  summer 
was  drawing  toward  its  close,  leaving  behind  him  the  enviable  reputation  of  having 
been  one  of  the  best  of  the  New  England  college  presidents. — (Funeral  discourse  by 
Prof.  D.  J.  Noyes,  and  notices  in  AUibono's  Dictionary,  Now  York  Tribune  of  August 
17,  1877,  The  Dartmouth,  and  New-England  Journal  of  Education  of  August  23,  1877.) 

ALPHEUS  BENNIXG  CROSBY,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby,  professor  of  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  died  at  Hanover,  Au<ju8t 
9,  1877.  Dr.  Crosby  was  bom  at  Gilraanton,  February  22.  1832.  His  father,  the  lat-e 
Dixi  Crosby,  M.  D.,  ul.  d.,  was  for  many  years  a  distinj^uisned  professor  in  the  medical 
department  of  Dartmouth  College,  while  hit)  grandiathcr,  Dr.  Asa  Crosby,  was  a 
celebrated  physician  of  Sandwich,  N.  H.  In  literary  ability  and  in  the  profession  of 
medicine,  the  Crosby  family  has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  country. 
Prof.  Alpheus  Crosby,  the  noted  Greek  scholar  and  professor  at  Dartmouth,  the  late 
Prof  Thomas  R.  Crosby,  of  the  same  college,  the  late  Dr.  Josiah  Crosby,  of  Manchest<>r, 

>  The  University  of  tho  City  of  Now  York  followed  this  with  the  dey;r«ye  ot  \Am  \).  Vsi\'^'^. 
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and  Judgo  Nathan  Crosby  of  Lowell,  were  uncles  of  the  snb^^ect  of  this  sketch.  The 
deceased  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1853|  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and 
in  New  York,  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical 
College  in  ISoG,  said  then  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Hanover,  doing  also  much 
service  by  lecturing  at  teachers'  institutes  on  physiology  and  hygiene.  On  the  break- 
in/^  out  of  the  civil  war  he  entered  the  service  as  surgeon,  and  attained  the  rank  of 
brigade  surgeon  and  medical  director.  He  resiimed  in  1862,  in  the  fall  of  which  year 
he  was  ma&  associate  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and  in 
1871  was  constituted  professor,  as  the  successor  of  his  illustrious  father.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  been  appointed  professor  of  surgery  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Vermont,  and  also  chodon  professor  of  surgery  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan ;  subsequently  he  was  given  the  same  chair  at  the  Lon^  Island  Hospital  College, 
and  also  made  professor  of  anatomy-  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital  College  m  New  York 
City.  At  38  years  of  age  he  thus  eigoyed  the  rare  distinction  of  fiUing  at  one  time 
important  chairs  in  five  leading  medical  institutions. 

Dr.  Crosby  was  a  very  skilful  ])hysician  and  a  faithful  instructor.  Of  fine  presence, 
genial  and  courteous  manners,  an  active  member  of  the  church,  an  accepted  mason, 
with  a  character  bearing  the  stamp  of  the  ]i)iu:est  knightly  honor,  his  name  will  be 
transmitted  as  one  of  the  noblest  in  the  protcssion  of  medicine  in  America.  The  de- 
ceased was  married  to  Miss  Mildred  Grassell  Smith,  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  July  96,  1862, 
and  several  children  were  bom  to  them. — (Independent  St-atesman,  Concord,  August 
16, 1877,  and  Recollections  by  Professor  Sanborn  m  The  Dartmouth  of  October  4, 1877. ) 

HON.  JOHX  CONA>T. 

This  generous  benefactor  of  the  educational  institutions  of  Now  Hampshire,  bom  at 
Stow,  Mass.,  in  1790,  died  April  7^  1677,  at  his  home  in  Jaffi:ey,  N.  H.  With  scanty 
advantages  for  early  literary  training,  by  persevering  study,  he  mastered  the  maiu 
elements  of  the  best  school  courses,  b^amo  a  writer  for  the  public  journals,  a  lecturer 
on  temperance  and  agriculture,  and  a  representative  of  his  town  in,  the  State  legisla- 
ture from  1834  to  1836.  Accumulating  wealth  by  industry  and  economy,  he  dispensed 
it  liberally  for  the  furtherance  of  education,  giving  $12,000  to  the  academy  at  New 
London,  Merrimac  County,  $7,000  to  the  public  schools  of  Jaffrey,  and  about  (70,000  to 
the  State  Agrioultural  College  at  Hanover,  besides  many  noble  donations  for  reugious 
and  benevolent  objects  in  the  State. — (The  Dartmouth,  April  19,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  Chablbs  A.  Dowxs,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Concord, 

[Term,  1676-1878.] 
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NEW  JEBSET. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-18) 

Enrolled  in  puhlio  schools 

Average  attendance  in  snch  schools  . 

Attending  priyato  schools 

Attending  no  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts 

School  bmldings 

School  departments 

Sittings  in  public  schools 

Unsectaiian  private  schools 

Schools  under  some  church  influence. 

Avorage  time  of  school  in  days 

Estimated   value  of    public   school 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teachinc^  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools . . . 

Teachers  licensed  in  the  year 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

A.verage  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  upon  them 

STAIS  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Pennanent  available  fund 


1875-76. 


314,826 

196,252 

103,520 

41,964 

73,733 


1,368 

1,532 

3,046 

179, 711 

235 

103 

192 

e6, 449, 516 


978 

2,306 

2,122 

(66  42 

37  39 


$2, 154, 416 
2, 154, 416 


$1, 618, 633 


187G-77. 


318, 378 

198,709 

107,961 

42,208 

72,389 


1,367 

1,546 

3,081 

182, 312 

198 

88 

184 

|6, 518, 504 


954 

2,356 

2,012 

163  78 

37  04 


12,079,907 
1,929,902 


$1, 650, 350 


Increase. 


3,552 

2,457 

4,441 

244 


14 

35 

2,601 


t68,988 


50 


t31, 717 


Decrease. 


1,344 


37 
15 

8 


24 


110 

»2  64 

35 


$74,509 
224,514 


(Reports  of  State  Superintendent  Ellis  A.  Apgar  for  the  two  years  indicated,  with 
retains  from  the  same  ror  income,  expenditure,  and  school  Aind.} 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  Sf4tic  hoard  of  eiucationy  oom]K)sed  of  the  trustees  of  the  State  school  fund,^  and  the 
trustees  and  treasurer  of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  by  law  "  the  general  supervision 
and  control  of  public  instruction,"  with  the  duty  of  considering  the  necessities  of  the 
pu1>lic  schools  and  of  recommending  io  the  legislature  such  additions  and  amendments 
to  the  la\^8  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  perfect  tlio  school  system. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  chosen  every  thinl  year  by  this  board 
and  serves  as  its  secretary  and  executive  school  olliccr,  reporting  to  it  in  December  of 
each  year. 

A  State  board  of  examtnerSf  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent'and  the  principal 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  has  the  duty  of  examining  teachers  who  desire  certificates 
valid  throughout  the  State  and  of  licensing  such  as  it  may  approve. 

'Tho  trustees  of  the  sobool  fund  are  the  governor,  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  speaker  of  the 
lower  house,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  comptrollor. 
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LOCAL. 

A  county  aupcrintcndcnt  for  onoh  conntj*  is  api)ointed  every  tliird  year  by  the  State 
board  of  education  to  supervise  the  public  schools  and  make  report  of  them  to  the 
State  superintendent  by  October  1  every  year.  The  appointment  is  subject  to  the 
upi»roval  of  the  county  boanl  of  chosen  freeholders,  but,  if  not  objected  to  within  a 
month,  holds  without  further  action. 

A  count ij  hoard  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  the  county  superintendent 
and  one,  two,  or  three  teachers  holding  first  grade  certificates,  selected  by  him,  to 
examine  and  license  teachers  for  the  county  schools. 

City  hoards  of  examincra,  to  test  the  qualifications  of  teachers  for  the  city  schoola,  are 
compose<l  of  such  members  as  the  city  boavds  of  education  may  select. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  districts  are  chosen  by  the  voters  of  each  school  district,  and 
consist  of  3  members  elected  for  3  year  terms, \me  to  be  changed  each  year.  (To  these 
boards  women  are  eligible.)  They  liave  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  districts,  take, 
through  their  clerk,  an  annual  school  census,  and  report  annually  to  the  county  superin- 
tendent. The  district  trustees  constitute  in  each  township  a  township  hoard  of  truatecSf 
which  meets  the  coimty  superintendent  at  such  times  as  he  may  api)oint,  to  hear  from 
him  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  schools  and  suumit  to  him  questions 
for  advice  or  opinion. — (New  Jersey  School  Law,  revision  of  1874,  with  ameudmeuta 
and  later  laws.) 

ELEAIENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENEB.VL    CONDITION. 

Continued  progress  is  evident  from  almost  every  item  of  the  State  report.  The  incieaae 
of  school  population  is  very  nearly  overtaken  by  the  increased  enrolment  in  pnblio 
and  private  schools,  while  the  increase  of  average  attendance  goes  considerably  beyond 
it,  and  the  num1>er  attending  no  school  is  reported  to  be  1,344  less  than  in  1876.  The 
number  of  school  buildings,  too,  is  greater  by  14;  of  school  departments,  by  35;  of  sit- 
tings for  pupils,  by  2,601 ;  of  teachers,  by  26 ;  and  the  quality  of  this  last  increase  ia 
woi*th  more  than  the  mere  number  would  indicate,  the  teachers  licensed  during  the 
year  past  ha\ing  been  subjected  to  a  more  searching  examination  than  over  before, 
and  the  standard  for  successfully  ])assing  the  examination  having  been  proportionately 
raised.  Poorer  teachers  have  thus  been  largely  thrown  out  and  better  ones  brought 
forward,  so  that  the  average  teachiug  is  likely  to  bo  very  much  imj)roved.  The  only 
apparent  retrogression  is  in  a  din^'tiou  which  has  affected  all  the  States,  the  depres- 
sion of  business  having  considerably  diminished  the  receipts  both  for  school  buildingn 
and  for  the  support  of  schools.  Tlie  result  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  been  a  shortening  of 
the  average  school  term  and  a  i)ainful  reduction  in  the  pay  of  teachers,  men  getting 
$2.64  a  month  less  on  an  avera<j:e  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  women  35  centd  less. 
Gowl  school-houses,  too,  probably  from  deferring  improvements  and  repairs,  are  reported 
26  less,  wliile  poor  and  very  poor  ones  numljer  5  more.  This,  however,  cannot  last 
long  in  a  Stato  so  favorably  situated  as  New  Jersey,  and  a  steady  rise  in  the  value  of 
its  x)i'operty  is  likely,  with  probable  abundance  hereafter  of  the  means  required  for  the 
sui^port  of  schools.  Indeed,  all  that  is  wanted,  oven  now.  to  remove  every  ordinary 
obstacle  to  full  success  is  a  small  local  tax  in  every  school  district  to  sux)]^lement  the 
allowance  from  the  State,  such  local  tax  for  school  support  having  boon  raised  in  1877 
by  only  273  districts  out  of  1,367,  and  for  school  buildings  and  repairs  by  only  373. 

FKEE  AND  UNIFORM  TEXT  BOOKS. 

Superintendent  Apgar  refers  with  satisfaction  to  the  fact  that  in  157  districts  chil- 
dren are  supi)lied  with  text  books  paid  for  by  a  district  ta^x,  and  gives  these  reasons 
in  favor  of  generally  following  their  example :  (1)  That  greater  cheapness  in  supplying 
books  can  thus  be  easily  seemed,  the  wholesale  purchase  of  them  by  a  district  inducing 
publishers  to  offer  a  discount  of  50  per  cent,  from  the  prices  individuals  pay ;  02)  that 

freater  pcrmaiiencci  results  from  the  same  thing,  the  books,  when  pmohasea  by  the 
istrict,  remaining  in  use  till  they  are  worn  out,  and  the  too  iroquont  changes  of  them 
often  urged  by  teachers  being  m'easurablv  prevented ;  (3)  that  time  ia  thus  saved  to 
the  chil&*en  in  their  work,  a  pupil  ent^nng  school  being  furnished  with  whatever 
books  he  needs,  so  that  he  may  immediately  begin  his  studies.  Of  course  a  uniformity 
of  books  is  also  the  fruit  of  such  supply  by  the  school  district,  and  is  a  great  aid  to 
unifonnity  of  progress. 

.  But  while  thus  advocating  district  supply  of  books,  with  its  consequent  district  uni- 
formity, Mr.  Apgar,  unlike  the  superintendent  in  New  Hampshire,  does  not  favor  a 
compulsory  State  uniformity.  He  aihuits  that  it  has  advantages,  but  thinks  the  policy 
objectionable,  becfiuse  it  places  too  great  a  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  tluj  indi>id- 
ual  or  the  commission  authorized  to  select  the  books  for  introduction,  and  necessarily 
renders  practically  valueless  an  immense  number  of  whatever  books  have  been  in  use. 
The  chief  argiuucut  in  favor  of  State  uniformity,  moreover — that  children  moving 
firom  one  district  to  another  will  not  be  required  to  purchase  new  text  books — fafla 
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if  there  is  public  ownership  of  books  in  the  districts ;  for  then,  whatever  diversity  of 
books  there  might  be,  a  child  going  into  a  now  district  finds,  on  entering  schooL  a  full 
supply  of  means  for  study  without  any  immediate  expense. —  (Report  for  1876-^77. ) 

A  GOOD  SUOOESnOK. 

In  view  of  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of*the  natural  sciences,  and  of  the  growing 
demand  for  such  knowledge,  SuiKsrint-oudent  Ap^ar  rcconmiends  that  each  school  pro- 
vide itself  with  a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  the  botany  and  zool(^  of  the 
region  immediately  around  it.  Ho  says  that  within  the  bounds  of  many  districts  in 
the  State  1,000  41nerent  insects,  500  species  of  plants,  200  species  of  birds,  20  different 
minerals,  30  species  of  iish,  20  difiereut  mammals,  20  different  reptiles,  and  as  many 
different  batrachians  mav  be  found.  A  collection  of  one-half  of  these,  he  thinks,  might 
easily  be  secured  through  the  united  efforts  of  teacher,  pupils,  and  Mends,  while  the 
effort  to  secure,  preserve,  aud  mount  them  would  at  once  develop  a  considerable 
amount  of  latent  intelligence  on  such  poiuts,  help  greatly  to  increase  it,  and  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  series  of  collections  that  would  be  invaluable  for  future  study  of  lociU 
natural  history. — (Report  for  187(>-^7.) 

Of  course,  mineralogical  aud  geological  specimens  might  also  be  collected,  and,  in 
the  hands  of  a  trained  teacher,  a  cabinet  of  great  interest  would  be  the  result.  The 
suggestion  is  worthy  of  wider  notice  than  in  New  Jersey  only,  and  might  well  be  acted 
on  in  any  State. 

kindbrgXbtbm. 

Thirteen  of  these  schools  for  the  young  make  more  or  less  fuU  report  for  1877 — 1  of 
them  at  Camden,  1  at  Carlstadt,  1  at  Englcwood,  1  at  Hackensack,  4  at  Hoboken,  1  at 
Montdair.  1  at  Moi-ristowu,  and  3  at  Newark.  The  ilrst  mentioned  presents  no  sta- 
tistics, only  reporting  its  transfer  to  new  hands.  The  others  give  a  total  of  22  teachers 
and  4a7  children  in  more  or  less  regular  attendance  for  the  year.  For  full  particulars 
respecting  each  school,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY    SCHOOL   SYSTEMS. 


OFFICSR8. 

There  being  no  general  State  law  for  the  election  and  organization  of  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  cities,  such  boards  are  formed  in  each  city  under  si)ecial  laws.  They  appear 
to  be  usuaUy  composed  of  2  members  for  each  ward  or  alderraanic  district,  choseu  for 
terms  of  2  years,  one-half  coing  out  each  year.  In  all  the  cities  there  are  superintend- 
ents of  the  city  schools,  choseu,  it  is  believed,  by  the  city  boards  for  terms  of  1  to  3 
years. 

STATISTICS. 


Cities. 


Estimated 
population. 


Camden 

Elizabeth 

HobokMi 

Jersey  City 

Newark 

New  Brunswick 

Oraoge 

Patersoa 

Trenton 


40.000 
S.1.000 

3:1,000 

120,000 

120,000 

18, 0"0 

11,300 

.38,500 

36,000 


ChUdren  of 
school  age. 


11,383 
6.064 
8,771 

37,483 

37,265 
5.49G 
3.513 

13, 103 
9,35G 


Enrolment. 


7.387 
3,293 
4,351 
18, 076 
17, 517 
3.511 
1,413 
8,410 
3,569 


Average 
attendance. 


4,017 

3.033 

3,664 

10.899 

11,139 

1.759 

983 

4,374 

3,273 


Teachers. 


103 
49 
66 
386 
345 
43 
30 

lot 

65 


Expends 
ture. 


$37,869 
'S22,'550 


40,666 
23,001 
75.254 
44,463 


XoTB. — The  flgnres  here  iriven,  except  for  population  and  expenditure,  are  taken  for  the  Ksko  of  uni- 
formity fh»m  tho  tables  in  tho  State  report  for  1876-*77.  They  differ  slightly  in  some  cases  ffx>m  both 
printed  reports  and  written  returns  which  seem  to  cover  the  same  periodT 

ADDITIONAL    PABnCUIARS. 

Camden  reports  to  the  State  superintendent  a  material  advancement  in  the  grade  of 
studies,  3  new  school  building,  a  thorough  repair  of  others,  and  a  degree  of  di^ipline, 
decorum,  and  success  in  study  which  has  been  alike  gratifying  to  teacher,  parent,  and 
pupil.    It  has  a  normal  class  for  special  preparation  of  its  own  teachers. 

Elizabeth,  classing  its  schools  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  had  in  1876-77  each 
of  throe  dincrent  schools  divided  into  tlieso  departments,  3  other  schools  appearing  to 
have  been  unclassified.  There  wore  also  2  evening  schools  maintained  in  the  winter 
of  that  year,  enrolling  523  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  l.'>4.  The  cost  of 
these  was  $1,265. — (Report  of  board  of  education.) 

Jcney  City  has  been  hindered  in  its  school  work  by  lack  of  accommodation  for  its 
pupils,  the  youth  of  school  age  increasin<;  much  faster  than  the  school  buildings. 
In  conseqaence  of  this,  great  numbers  oi  children  have  to  be  turned  away  ftSaa. 
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tlie  doors  of  its  schools,  while  the  attendance  r^>orted  is  said,  by  the  suiieiintend- 
ent,  to  be  secnred  by  freqaent  orowdinff  in  of  at  least  1^000  more  than  the  schools  will 
comfortably  seat.  This  is  l^e  more  to  do  regretted  because,  according  to  tho  connty 
superintendent's  statement,  the  public  schools  have  been  gaining  on  the  private  ones, 
and  because  a  church  school,  with  about  six  hundred  pupils,  was  discontinued  that 
the  children  might  attend  the  public  schools.  The  figures  in  a  separately  pub- 
lished report  diHer  from  those  in  the  8tato  report  as  follows:  Total  enroln^nty 
20,876;  average  attendance,  11,126;  teachers,  290.  The  course  of  instruction,  a  modi- 
fication of  wl^t  has  been  in  use  for  several  years,  was  adopted  in  the  autumn  of  1875, 
and  made  obligatory  in  1876.  It  adds  much  to  the  amount  of  oral  insfpiction  required, 
especially  in  object  teaching,  and  extends  through  0  primary  and  6  grammar  grades, 
besides  the  3  classes  of  the  high  school.  Elementary  science  is  taught  orally  through- 
out. The  evening  schools,  which  the  boai'd  has  been  wont  to  mamtAJn  for  18  weeks 
from. the  second  Monday  in  October,  ha<l  to  be  remitted  for  the  year  past  from  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds.  A  Saturday  normal  class^  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city 
Achools  has,  however,  been  continued  as  lu  previous  years,  and  with  apparently  in- 
creased efficiency.  The  city  high  school  is  also  utilized  for  the  same  purpose,  and  a 
special  training  department,  for  such  pupils  as  desire  to  become  teachers,  was  added 
during  the  year. — (Annual  report  of  the  board  of  directors  of  education  and  of  Super- 
iutendent  Dicldnsou  ibr  1876-77.) 

Newark,  through  the  retiring  superintendent,  George  B.  Scars^  rei)orted  for  1876-77 
some  addition  to  its  school  accommodations,  but  stiU  a  want  of  further  room.  More 
than  SKX)  pupils  were  promoted,  on  examination,  from  the  grammar  schools  to  the  high 
school,  and  the  graduating  class  from  it  was  the  largest  thus  far.  The  Saturday 
Bormal  school  also  graduated  a  large  class.  Professor  Smith's  system  of  industrial 
drawing,  under  a  special  teacher,  was  introduced,  and  the  city  schools  are  rei>orted  to 
be  in  a  generally  jjirosperous  condition. 

New  Srunawicky  m  a  separately  published  report,  gives  figures  differing  from  those  in 
the  State  report,  as  follows :  Enrolled,  2,604 ;  average  attendance.  1,733.  It  also  re- 
ports tho  systematic  study  of  Professor  Walter  Smith's  industrial  drawing,  for  the 
first  time,  in  all  the  departments ;  the  opening  of  an  evening  school  for  males,  with  a 
total  enrolment  of  141  and  an  average  attendance  of  81,  at  a  cost  of  ^366;  and  tho 
attendance  on  the  schools  so  generally  good  that  sometimes  the  record  at  the  close 
of  the  month  has  been  "  every  one  i>resent  every  day." 

In  Orange,  unusual  attention  to  vocal  music  under  a  special  teacher,  with  daily  prac- 
tice under  the  reguhur  teachers,  is  said  to  have  resulted,  even  in  the  primary  grades,  in 
ability  to  read  and  sin^  exercises  at  sight,  while  in  the  higher  grades  four  and  even 
five  part  music  is  sungm  a  manner  that  would  be  creditable  to  adult  choirs. — (Report 
of  Superintendent  U.  W.  Cutts.) 

Paterson  maintained  for  the  year  endiuja;  March  20,  1877,  primary,  grammar,  high, 
normal,  and  evening  schools,  24  in  all,  giving  greater  attention  than  previously  to  oral 
and  object  teaching.  Habits  of  observation  have  thus  been  stimulated,  and  accuracy 
in  expression  has  been  cultivated  in  even  the  youngest  pupils.  A  system  of  monthly 
examinations  has  been  continued  throughout  the  year,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  great 
incentive  to  close  application  and  thorough  training.  As  one  result,  63  out  of  73  can- 
didates for  admission  to  the  high  school  during  the  year  were  successftil.  A  normal 
class  in  the  high  school  fhmished  some  good  substitute  teachers,  but  it  did  not  P^o^^ 
on  the  whole,  a  success.  The  Saturday  normal  school^  with  4  teachers,  enrolled  60 
teachers  as  pupils,  besides  25  candidates  for  the  position  of  teacher,  1  of  whom  was 
graduated. — (City  report  for  1876-77.) 

Trenton  makes  no  report  of  its  school  system  beyond  the  figures  included  in  the 
table,  which  show  a  snudl  enrolment  for  such  a  number  of  childj^n  of  school  age. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL,  TRENTON. 

The  state  normal  school  reports  an  attendance  during  the  year  ISTG-TT  of  261 
students,  54  men  and  207  women;  average  attendance,  208.  There  are  2  courses  of  in- 
struction, one  extending  through  2  and  the  other  through  3  years.  Of  the  37  students 
graduated  in  1877,  only  8  were  m>m  the  short  elementary  course,  the  remaining  29  hav- 
ing <2ompleted  the  3  years'  course.  Five  of  the  37  were  men  and  32  women.  A  model 
school  connected  with  the  institution  furnishes  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  opi>or- 
tunities  for  both  observation  and  practice  in  teaching ;  it  had  an  average  attendanoe 
of  309.— (Catalogue,  1876-77.) 

An  inquiry  extending  back  for  several  years  showed  some  time  ago  that  98  i>er  cent, 
of  the  graduates  of  the  school  entered  upon  tho  work  for  which  they  had  prepared 
themselves.  Another,  instituted  by  Superiutendcnt  Apgar,  shows  that  on  an  average 
the  graduates  teach  at  least  four  and  a  half  years,  and  that  those  who  have  spent  some 
time  in  the  school,  without  graduating,  teach  for  an  average  of  two  and  a  half  years. 
The  pledge  given  to  the  State  by  the  pupils,  that  for  the  free  tuition  granted  them 
they  will  teach  at  least  2  years  in  the  State  schools,  is  thus  proved  to  be  more  than  fully 
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redeemed,  the  gradiuiiea,  as  a  mle,  teaohing  move  than  twiee  as  lang  as  they  have 
pledged  themsdves  for,  and  the  undergraduates,  as  a  rule,  6  months  beyond  the 
time.— (State  xeport,  1676-'77.) 

OTHER    NORMAL  ntAIHIMG. 

Besides  the  training  at  the  Normal  School  in  Trenton  and  at  the  Famum  Prepara- 
tory School,  in  Beverly,  which  is  its  specially  recognized  feeder,  several  of  the  cities  of 
the  State  have  organized  normal  classes  for  fuller  instruction  of  their  junior  teachers 
in  methods  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  management.  These  classes  ap][>ear  to  havo 
been  ox>en  also  to  persons  not  already  teachers  who  desired  to  qualify  tnemselves  for 
teaohing.  In  Gloucester  County  a  smiilar  class  has  been  formed  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, holding  its  sessions  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  mouth  and  having  an 
average  of  30  teachers  in  attendance.  In  Burlington  County,  the  teachers  themselves 
organized  a  class,  elected  the  coimtv  superintendent  as  its  teacher,  and,  entering  upon 
systematic  study,  are  reported  by  him  to  have  made  such  progress  through  montnly 
meetings  that  even  in  so  abstruse  a  matter  as  the  calculus  '*  there  is  no  shape  or  com- 
bination of  the  ten  fonctions,  however  complex,  ♦  •  •  that  can  command  •  •  ♦ 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  association.''  In  3  other  counties  kindred 
associations  have  oeen  formed,  meeting  monthly  or  every  two  months,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  usefulness  and  efficiency  as  teachers  or  their  promoters. 

TEACHSB8'  INSTITVTEa. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  voluntary  gatherings  and  normal  classes,  normal 
instdtiites,  which  all  the  teachers  are  exx>ected  to  attend,  have  been  held  in  every 
county  of  the  State  save  one,  each  being  a  sort  of  training  school  as  to  subjects  and 
methods  of  school  work.  At  most  of  these  the  State  superintendent  appears  to  have 
been  present  as  one  of  the  instructors,  with  aids  from  other  States ;  and  from  the 
cnthusiastio  manner  in  which  the  meetings  are  noticed  in  the  county  superintendents' 
reports,  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  done  good  service. 

SCHOOL   JOURNAL. 

The  New  Jersey  Public  School  Journal,  Bloomfield,  persevered  during  1877  in  its 
useful  monthly  issues,  but  with  comparatively  scanty  patronage  in  the  face  of  the 
large  rivalry  of  older  journals. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC    HIGH    SCHOOLS.  * 

Schools  of  this  class  exist  at  Beverly,  Elizabeth,  Hoboken,  Jersey  City,  Newark,  New 
Brunswick^  Orange,  Passaic,  Paterson,  Phillipsburg,  Rahway,  Trenton,  and  Vinoland, 
while  studies  of  hign  school  ^ade  appear  to  be  prosecuted  in  the  senior  departments  of 
other  places.  Information  trom  alt  these  places  except  Hoboken  indicates  an  enrol- 
ment of  1,861  in  these  high  schools,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,475,  under  65 
teachers,  while  in  high  school  departments  in  Essex  County  were  169  pupils  more.  In 
9  places  154  high  school  pupils  were  graduated. 

OTHER  8ECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
for  ooUeces,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  v  II  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries 
of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

Tlie  colleges  in  IMs  State  are  the  CoU^ffe  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton ;  Rutgers  College, 
New  Brunswick ;  St.  Benedict's  College,  Newark ;  and  Soton  Hall  College,  South  Orange. 
Burliuj^n  College,  still  so  called,  remains  only  a  preparatory  schooL  For  statistics  of 
reporting  colleges,  see  Table  Dl  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in 
the  Report  of  tne  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  College  of  New  Jersey,  enrolling  pupils  from  26  States,  3  Territories,  and  6  for- 
eign countries,  has  the  usual  entrance  examinations  of  the  best  colleges,  and  offers  to 
those  who  successfully  pass  these  examinations  a  course  embracing  li&rature,  science, 
and  philosophy.  In  literature,  with  the  usual  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German, 
Sanskrit  is  also  prosecuted  to  some  extent,  and  courses  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  early 
English  are  proposed  for  1878-79.  Special  att<)ntion  is  ^ven  in  this  department  to 
the  continental  and  English  languages  and  to  the  writings  of  the  best  authors  in 
theuL  Li  science,  work  in  the  museum,  laboratory,  and  observatory  is  continually 
mingled  with  the  instructions  of  the  lecture  and  recitation  rooms.  The  means  of 
illustration  in  these  lines  have  been  recently  much  enlarged  through  the  coUections 
made  by  a  scientific  expe<lition  of  professors  and  students  which  went  to  Colorado  in 
the  summer  of  1877,  and  through  the  erection  of  a  new  and  well  equipped  astronomi- 
cal observatory.    In  philosophy,  the  lectures  and  recitations  embrace  the  historical, 
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ethical,  social,  and  iK>]itioal  aspects  of  the  subjects  presented,  the  relations  of  science 
and  religion  receiving  special  discussion. 

Since  1889,  a  choice  of  studies  has  been  allowed  within  strictly  defined  limits.  Two 
years^  study  of  classics  and  mathematics  is  required  of  all ;  and  encouragements  are 
held  out  by  elective  courses  to  the  continuance  of  the  study  of  these  duriiijg  the  whole 
4  years.  For  the  first  2  years  all  take  the  same  course.  At  the  close  or  the  second 
there  is  a  rigid  examination,  and  those  who  pass  it  are  at  liberty  to  make  a  selection 
of  a  portion  of  the  studies  for  the  remainder  of  the  course. 

Graduate  courses  of  study  were  established  ex^rimentall^r  in  1877.  They  are  to  be 
more  fully  organized  in  1878,  and  will  embrace  mstruction  in  philology,  pliilosophy, 
and  science. 

The  system  of  fellowships  for  specially  successful  and  deserving  students.  detaOed  in 
the  Boi)orts  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1875  and  1876^  is  still  continued, 
afibrdiug  the  students  chosen  an  opportunity  for  a  year  of  extra  study  beyond  the 
collegiate  course,  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty,  in  certain  designated  lines. 

There  was  an  attendance,  in  all  departments  of  the  college,  of  496,  of  whom  49  were 
scientific  and  44  graduate  students. — (Catalo^c  for  1877-^8.) 

Rutgers  CoUegelxaa  a  similar  arrangement  of  obligatory  studies  up  to  the  close  of  the 
sophomore  year.  These  are  intended  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  be  equally  useful, 
whatever  subsequent  profession  or  career  be  chosen.  During  the  junior  and  senior 
years  some  subjects  are  required  of  alL  regular  students,  while  several  others  are  made 
elective. 

The  number  of  students  here  in  1877  was  173,  of  whom  41  were  scientific. — (Betum 
and  catalogue.) 

COLLBQES  FOR  WOMKN. 

Three  institutions  for  the  sirperior  instruction  of  women,  in  this  State,  report  statis- 
tics, for  which  see  Table  VlUof  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  Only  one  of  these  institutions  is  chartered ;  all 
teach  music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German.  Two  report  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics ;  1,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  1,  a  gymnasium ; 
all  report  libraries,  2  with  1,000  and  1  with  500  volumes. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

8CIENTIPIC. 

Scientific  instruction  is  provided  at  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  a  department  of  Rut- 

gers  College ;  at  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  Hoboken,  and  at  the  John  C. 
^reen  School  of  Science,  a  department  of  Princeton  College. 

Rutgers  Scientific  Scltool,  which  is  also  the  State  College  of  Aj|;riculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,  offers  3  distinct  lines  of  study :  (1)  Civil  enpnoermg  and  mechanics, 
(2)  chemistry  as  connected  with  agriculture,  and  (3)  chcmutry  in  its  general  theory 
and  practice.  The  regular  course  covers  4  years,  but  special  studenra  are  received 
and  allowed  to  take  any  part  of  it.  According  to  the  law,  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
dents from  each  county  are  admitted  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  There  were  41  regular 
students  in  1877,  besides  5  in  special  or  partial  courses. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  aims  to  fit  young  men  of  abiSty  for  leading  posi- 
tions as  mechanical  engineers  ana  for  other  scientific  pursuits.  J^truction  is  given 
in  the  elementary  and  advanced  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  application  to 
mechanical  constructions,  in  chemistry,  physics,  meohanioal  drawing,  and  engineering, 
belles  lettres,  and  the  French  and  German  languages.  The  number  of  students  attend- 
ingwas  &, —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  John  C.  Green  Scientjfic  School  was  established  to  give  a  thorough  training  in 
general  science  and  art,  with  a  liberal  education  in  certain  academic  studies.  Pro- 
vision is  also  made  for  the  special  pursuit  of  certain  studies  of  the  general  course 
and  of  the  professional  courses  of  civil  engineering  and  architecture.  There  are  two 
courses  in  general  science,  an  undergraduate  one  of  4  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
bachelor  oi  science,  and  a  graduate  course  leading  to  that  of  master  of  science. — 
(Catalogue  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  1877-78.) 

For  full  statistics  of  scientific  schools,  see  Table  X  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary 
of  it  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions  for  instruction  in  theology  are  the  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son (Methodist  Episcopal),  the  German  Theologioal  School  of  Netcark,  N.  J..  Bloomficld 
(Presbyterian),  the  Theologioal  Seminary  of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  in  ^Tiimca,  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  rresbyterian  Churchy  Princeton.  In  all 
these,  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  theology  covers  3  years.  An  examination 
is  required  of  all  apj^licants  for  admission  who  are  not  college  graduates  in  all  except 
the  (Serman  Theologioal  School  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Bloonmela,  where  there  is  pro- 
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Tided,  in  addition  to  the  theological,  a  preparatory,  or  academic,  course  of  instruction 
covering  3  years. 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XI  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  in 
the  Commissioner's  Report  preceding. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

TRAIXIXa    OF  THB    DEAF  AND  DUMB,   OF  THE   BUND,  AND   OF   THE    FEEBLE-MINDED. 

Govemor  Bedle,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  le^slature  relating  to  1877,  says  that 
the  practice  of  educating  pupils  of  these  classes  in  the  institutions  of  neighboring  States 
is  still  continued,  this  method  being  found  both  economical  to  the  State  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  and  cost  for  the  year  were :  107  deaf 
and  dumb,  ^,368 ;  47  blind,  $12,490 ;  32  feeble-minded,  $7,969. 

BXFOBMATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 

The  State  Industrial  School  far  GirU,  Trenton,  had  committed  to  it  for  the  year  end- 
ing November,  1877,  20  new  pupils,  making,  with  those  in  the  school  at  the  date  of 
the  preceding  annual  report,  53.  Of  these,  14  were  indentured.  12  discharged,  and  1 
escaped.  The  progress  of  the  girls  in  the  several  branches  of  literary  and  industrial 
studfy  pursued  is  said  to  have  been  satisfactory,  and  the  reports  from  those  indentured 
warrant  the  belief  that  five-sixths  of  those  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  training 
of  the  school  since  its  opening  are  now  leading  moral  and  useful  lives. — (Catalogue.^ 

The  New  Jersey  State  jReform  School^  for  juvenile  delinquents,  Jamesburg,  i>ossessing 
a  considerable  amount  of  land,  has  most  of  its  farm  labor,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
household,  performed  by  the  bo^s  committed  to  it.  Training[  in  gardening,  tailoring, 
rug  making,  and  other  manual  mdustries  is  also  combined  with  instruction  in  morals 
and  in  the  prime  elements  of  the  common  school  studies.  At  the  close  of  1876  there 
were  214  boys  remaining  in  the  institution,  the  buildings  of  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  since  destroyed  by  fire. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE    ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Now  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  August  28-29,  1877. 
The  teachers  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  Rutgers  College, 
and  Mr.  Hayncs,  of  Newark,  responded,  briefly  reviewing  the  histoiy  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  president  delivered  lus  address  on  "The  men  the  times  demand;"  Mr.  F. 
R.  Brace,  superintendent  of  schools  for  Camden  County,  read  an  essay  on  a  "Course 
of  study  for  district  schools;"  Mr.  \V.  R.  Martin,  of  Jersey  City,  a  paper  on  "The 
vitalizing  of  English  grammar,"  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Apgar,  one  on  "School  museums." 
In  the  evening  Rev.  J.  E.  Forrester,  D.  D.,  of  Newark,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mod- 
em forces."  On  the  following  day  papers  were  road  on  "  School  management,"  by  Mr. 
E.  R.  Pennoyer,  of  East  Orange;  on  ^* Industrial  drawing,"  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Street;  on 
the  "Metric  system,"  by  State  Superintendent  E.  A.  Apgor;  aUdon  "Geometry  in  our 

Sublic  schools,"  by  Mr.  Corkery,  of  South  Amboy.  One  on  "The  relation  of  the  Kin- 
ergarten  to  the  common  schools,"  by  Miss  Kate  French,  was  read,  in  her  absence,  by 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Prentiss.  After  discussion  of  some  of  the  subjects  ^resented^  in  which 
many  participated,  several  resolutions  were  adopted  and  the  association  adjourned. — 
(New  Jersey  Public  SchoolJoumal,  October,  1877.) 

STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Meetings  of  this  body,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  county  and  city  superintend- 
ents in  the  State  under  the  presidency  of  the  State  superintendent,  are  required  by 
the  law  to  be  held  annually,  and  are  doubtless  so  held,  although  no  notice  of  them 
usually  appears. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE  Dv   SEARS. 

This  gentleman,  who  had  been  for  19  years  the  executive  officer  of  the  board  of 
education  in  Newark  and  had  brought  the  school  system  of  that  city  up  to  a  hi^^h 
degree  of  efficiency,  died  there  November  17,  1877.  When  he  resigned  liis  position  in 
the  summer  preceding,  the  school  authorities  testified  their  respect  and  regard  for  him, 
and  the  resouitions  both  of  the  school  board  and  of  the  city  association  of  school  i^rinci- 
pals,  passed  after  his  death,  speak  of  him  and  of  his  work  in  terms  of  the  Juighest 
commendation. 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  Excellency  Oboroe  B.  McClellait,  ex  officio  president  of  the  Stats  board  of  education,  Trenton, 
Hon.  Ellis  A.  Apoab,  Stats  superintendent  of  pubUe  iiutrumon,  ex  officio  secretary^  Trenton. 
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STATISTICAL  SUIIMABY. 


l?75-76. 


I?r6-T7. 


rapuuLTiox  ascd  atxexdaxce. 

Tooth  of  school  age  (&-21) '  1,5^,601 

Enrolled  in  pablic  ischooli ;  1,067,199 

Avenge  daily  attendance j  Ml,  610 


I 


BCUOOL  DUTBICT8  A3n>  SCHOOLS. 


School  diiitricta  in  the  State 
Public  flchool-hoojfeti 


Average  time  of  school  in  days , 


11,2^ 
11,824  , 
175J 


l,5d6,2» 

1,023,715 

»>d,537 


11,287 
11,833 
1781 


Ejftiuiated  valne  of  school  property. . .  .$31, 017, 904  ,$30, 386, 248 


TRACUEBS  AXD  THEIR  PAY. 

ftlen  teaching  in  the  pnblic  schools  . . 

Women  teaching  in  tne  same 

Whole  uiimlx;r  of  teachers  employed. 

Average  annnal  salary 

Average  weekly  pay 


INCOME  AXD  EXPEXDITUBE. 

Whole  receipts  for  State  schools  &. .. 

W^Iiole  expenditure  for  them 

Kemainingon  hand 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUin>. 


Whole  available  State  fund. 


7,687 

22,522 

30,200 

$411  83 

11  73 


$12,673,273 
11, 439, 039 
1,234,234 


•3, 105, 107 


7,850 

22,311 

30,101 

$401  04 

11  23 


$12,110,904 
10,976,235 
1, 134, 669 


$3, 130, 763 


633 


17,927 


«43,4SI 


1 


2!.. 
9  .. 
3  .. 


$631,656 


163 


$»,656 


211 
4s 

$10  79 
50 


^62,369 

4^804 

99,565 


aXhifl  larKe  d(K;rcase  U  apparent  only;  it  ariaea  from  the  Gtct  that  in  Xew  York  City  chUdren  who 
attendfHl  two  different  HchooM  in  tho  luimo  year  have  heretofore  been  enumerated  twice  matoad  of  once, 
oa  at  preavnt.    Tho  attendance  ia  really  larger  than  ever  before. 

(Ucports  of  Hon.  Noil  Gilmour,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for  the 
two  years  indicated.  The  receipts  for  school  purx>oses  in  both  years  include  amounts 
rcniainiiig  on  hand  from  preceding  years,  llie  exx)enditures  given  are  OKclusive  of 
such  amounts.  Other  ligures,  from  written  returns,  may  be  found  in  Table  I  of  the 
a|>pendix  to  this  rcx>ort.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GEX^RAL. 

For  tho  supervision  of  common  schools  throughout  tho  State,  there  is  a  tuperintehdent 
of  public  inbimctionf  elected  by  the  legislature  every  three  years,  with  a  deputy  super- 
iutendeut  appointed  by  him. 

For  oversight  of  academies,  academical  departments  of  imion  free  schools,  literary 
and  medical  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  above  officers,  there  is  a  hoard  of  regents  of 
the  univcrtityf  all  the  colleges  chartered  by  the  State  being  considered  a  portion  of  such 
university  and  all  the  academies  and  high  schools  pi'eparatory  departments  of  it.  This 
board  consists  of  19  members  chosen  by  the  legislature  for  life  service,  with  the  gov- 
ernor, lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
OS  members  ox  officio. 

LOCAL. 

For  supervision  of  public  schools  in  minor  sections  of  the  State,  there  are  (1)  school 
commisBionera  of  commtsMoner  districts j  elected  triennially  by  the  people  to  supervise  the 
public  education  of  couuties  or  parts  of  counties;  (2)  in  cities,  ooards  of  school  comnUs- 
9ioncr8f  of  eduoatiartf  or  of  public  tnstruotionf  usually  chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of 
three  years  each,  with  annual  change  of  one-third  of  the  members,  and  having  ordi- 
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natily  citysaperintendents  for  steady  Bupenrision  and  Tisitation  of  schools  j  (3)  tU$trict 
school  offloerSj  chosen  by  the  votera  of  tho  school  districts  into  which  townships  are  gen- 
erally diyidod,  and  consisting  either  of  a  single  trustee  chosen  for  a  year's  serrice  or  of 
three  snch  chosen  for  terms  of  three  years,  with  change  of  one  member  every  year,  and 
with  a  clerk,  a  collector:  and  a  librarian,  elected  by  the  district  each  year.  Union 
school  districts  choose  3  to  9  tarnstees,  one-third  changeable  annually. — (School  law, 
edition  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  show  a  very  slight  increase,  only  633,  in  the  rei>orted  number  of  children 
of  school  age ;  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  public  school  enrolment  (due  to  a  proper 
change  in  computing  the  enrolment  in  New  York  City  from  the  plan  heretofore  adopted), 
and  an  average  attendance  greater  by  17,9S7.  Notwithstanding  the  apparent  decrease 
in  enrolment  mentioned,  the  State  superintendent  says  that  the  enrolment  was  really 
higher  in  1877  than  ever  before.  These  figures  aie  creditable  to  the  schools;  for,  while 
they  indicat-e  that  there  has  been  a  temporary  arrest  of  the  past  larse  increase  of  school 
population,  thoy  tend  to  show  that  teachers  and  school  boards  have  been  able  to  awaken 
greater  interest  than  heretofore  in  those  who  have  come  under  their  iniiuence,  and 
tnus  to  hold  them  more  st<eadily  and  regularly  to  their  work.  In  other  things  no 
special  change  appears,  beyond  the  falling  off  in  teachers'  wa^es  and  in  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  for  schools,  decrease  in  respect  to  both  which  has  been  common 
throughout  the  country.  Tho  number  of  teachers  employed  was  somewhat  smaller  in 
1871&-77  than  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  number  continued  in  their  places  through- 
out the  legal  school  year  was  larger  by  396 ;  and,  as  frequent  change  is  the  great  bane 
of  schools,  increasing  permanence  is  a  favorable  sijpi.  In  the  face  of  strong  movements 
both  by  tnc  State  superintendent  and  the  State  Teachers'  Association  to  nave  a  town- 
ship school  system  substituted  for  the  present  district  system,  the  latter,  a  great  source 
of  inconvenience  and  abuse,  with  few  exceptions,  still  retains  its  hold  throughout  the 
State. 

The  private  schools  reported  show  a  great  falling  off  in  their  enrolment,  the  number 
for  1876-'77  having  been  117,154  against  134,404  in  the  preceding  year,  a  difference  of 
17,250.  The  academies,  too,  numbered  656  fewer  pupils  and  the  normal  schools  152  less 
than  in  1875-^6.  All  tnis  indicates  the  continued  pressure  of  hard  times,  consequent 
enforced  economy  in  all  expenditure,  and  probably  frequent  changes  of  population  from 
place  to  place,  leading  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  pupils  from  the  schools. 

The  number  of  Indian  children  residing  on  reservations  in  the  State  was  1,646,  or  28 
less  than  in  1875-^6 ;  the  number  in  schools,  1,(^,  or  18  less ;  the  average  attendancei 
697,  or  9  more. — (State  report.) 

TEACHINO  OF  DRAWING. 

The  act  of  1875  which  required  that  industrial  or  free  hand  drawing  should  be 
included  in  the  courses  at  the  normal  schools,  in  some  department  of  each  city  system, 
in  each  union  free  school,  and  in  each  free  school  district  incorporated  by  special  law, 
has  been  generally  complied  with.  In  some  instances  it  had  been  introduced  before 
the  passage  of  the  act,  and  some  schools  not  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  law  have 
voluntarily  undertaken  it.  In  some  cases  the  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of 
specially  trained  teachers ;  in  many  other  instances  it  is  not,  the  intention^  however, 
being  eventually  to  have  specialists  in  charge.  With  a  view  to  some  uniformity  in 
this  and  in  the  results  to  be  secured.  Superintendent  Gihnour  suggests  to  the  legisla- 
ture that  provision  be  made  for  one  or  two  special  teachers  to  visit  the  schools  that 
are  required  to  have  drawing  taught,  give  lessons  to  the  teachers,  and  supervise  the 
work. —  (State  report. ) 

COMPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Inquiries  made  in  1876-77  of  city  superintendents  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  acts  of  1874  and  1876  ^^  to  secure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  elementary 
education"  showed  Mr.  Gilmour  that  no  effective  stops  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
these  acts  except  in  the  city  of  New  York.  There  a  superintendent  of  truancy  and  12 
agents  were  appointed  to  enforce  the  law,  and  12,599  cases  were  investigated.  Li 
nearly  half  of  these  cases  tho  children  were  found  to  have  been  kept  at  home  by 
parents,  by  sickness,  by  poverty,  or  by  physical  disqualification  for  attendance,  while 
in  1,159  cases  the  homes  of  absent  children  could  not  be  found.  Nearly  one-third  were 
placed  in  school  and  79  were  committed  to  institutions  where  they  would  be  duly  cared 
for.  Instructions  have  been  issued  to  the  school  officers  of  the  other  school  districts  in 
the  State  to  prepare  and  file  with  the  county  clerks  lists  of  all  children  entitled  to 
schooling,  with  their  ages,  that  absentees  from  school  may  be  readily  traced. 

ADDITIONS  AND  AMENDBfENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  legislature  on  March  3,  1877,  passed  an  act  rec[uiring  a  collector  of  taxes  to  give 
ample  public  notice  to  the  taxpayers  of  school  districts  and  special  notice  to  the  near- 
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est  ftgent  of  any  railroad  corporation  asseflsed  for  taxes  in  the  district^  of  the  receipt 
of  his  warrant  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  to  indicate,  in  the  former  case  two 
weeks  beforehand,  in  the  latter  ten  days  beforehand,  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
voluntary  payment.  On  May  3,  an  act  was  passed  allowiiie  the  trustees  of  any  school 
district  adjoining  a  city  to  enter  into  written  contract  wiui  the  citv  school  board  for 
the  instruction  of  the  district  pupils  in  the  city  schools  for  28  weeks  or  more  in  any 
school  year,  the  city  board  to  report,  in  such  case,  the  youth  of  school  age  iu  the  dis- 
trict and  pupils  from  it  in  the  city  schools  as  if  uiey  were  residents  of  tne  city.  On 
April  17,  an  amendment  to  the  law  respecting  boards  of  education  in  imion  free  school 
districts  was  passed  requiring  the  consent  of  a  minority  of  the  legal  voters  entitled 
to  vote  on  questions  of  taxation  before  the  appointment  of  a  clerk  to  the  board  not 
of  its  number.  Heretofore^  the  clerk  had  to  be  one  of  the  members  of  the  board; 
now  he  need  only  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  cannot  be  either  a  trustee  or  a 
teacher  in  the  employ  of  the  board.  But,  if  the  district  make  no  provision  for  the 
payment  of  the  salary  of  a  separate  officer,  the  board  is  still  to  appoint  one  of  its 
members  clerk.  In  either  case  he  is  to  serve  as  librarian  also.  June  5,  a  fourth  law 
was  enacted  ^'to  prevent  frequent  changes  of  text  books  in  schools."  It  gives  school 
boards  in  cities  and  villages  the  ri^ht  to  designate  the  text  books  to  be  used  in  the 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  remits  the  matter  in  rural  districts  to  the  decision  of 
a  two-thirds  vote  at  the  iirst  annual  meeting  after  the  passage  of  the  act.  After  the 
adoption  of  any  book  it  is  not  to  be  superseded  by  another,  except  upon  a  three- 
fourths  vote  of  the  city  or  village  school  board  or  of  the  voters  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  a  rural  district. 

kindergXrtex. 

Statistics  and  othec  information  respecting  18  schools  of  this  class  reporting  for  1877 
may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  each  city  there  is  a  board  of  chosen  citizens  in  charge  of  the  interests  of  public 
schools,  these  l>oards  varying  in  number  and  in  name,  each  having  usually  a  super- 
intendent of  city  schools  as  its  executive  officer.  In  New  York  City  the  board  consists 
of  21  commissioners  from  the  city  at  large,  appointed  by  the  mayor,  who  also  appoints 
3  inspectors  for  each  of  the  8  school  aistncts  into  which  the  cit^  is  divided.  The 
commissioners  and  inspectors  servo  for  terms  of  3  years,  one-third  being  liable*  to 
change  each  year.  Eveiy  2  years  the  board  elects  a  city  superintendent  of  schools 
and  seven  assistant  superintendents;  and,  having  first  appointed  &  trustees  of  schools 
for  each  ward,  changes  or  reap][)oints  1  of  the  5  each  year,  securing  thus  a  union  of 
fresh  life  and  tried  experience. 

STATISTICS.a 


Cities. 


Albany 

Anbom 

Binghamton 

Brooklyn 

Bnffido 

Elmira 

Hadson 

Ithaca 

Kinprtonb 

Lockport 

Lone  Island  City 

NewDurgh 

New  York 

Ogdensbnrg 

Osweiro 

Ponchkoepsio . . . 

Bocnester 

Schenectady  — 

Syracuse 

Troy 

Utlca 

Watertown 


1 

1 
Population. 

Children  of 
school  age. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

80.013 

30,000 

14,555 

8,078 

190 

$187,903 

18, 359 

5,102 

2,010 

1,044 

49 

39,017 

15,550 

4,517 

2,040 

2,040 

50 

40,425 

484,010 

149,132 

00,048 

49,027 

1.218 

1, 125, 8r>i 

134, 573 

40,000 

22,807 

13,688 

424 

810,  »;9 

20,538 

5,583 

4»451 

2,979 

70 

50,207 

8,828 

3,598 

1.415 

750 

23 

11.247 

10, 100 

2,501 

1,729 

1,205 

31 

24, 520 

7,500 

1,700 
2,751 

1,172 

27 

32,497 
34,908 

12,034 

4,000 

1,000 

43 

15.009 

5,170 

3,792 

1.014 

39 

38.199 

17,327 

5,885 

3,415 

2,195 

49 

51,:i47 

1, 045, 223 

375,000 

205,327 

125, 777 

•2,830 

3,485.993 

10, 070 

4,053 

1,848 

1,010 

20 

14,381 

22,455 

8,831 

4,383 

2,780 

09 

71,010 

19,859 

0,002 

3,808 

2,180 

59 

35.237 

81,078 

29,140 

11.838 

7,807 

210 

198, 918 

12.748 

4,450 

2,353 

1,530 

37 

S.'i.Old 

48.315 

10,824 

9,205 

7,074 

173 

112, 920 

48,821 

18,000 

9,109 

5,127 

142 

116.237 

32,070 

11,200 

5,010 

3, 315 

93 

62.002 

10,041 

3,151 

2,010 

1.212 

42 

28,5(4 

a  The  flenreo  here  ^vcn  ore  from  tho  tables  of  the  State  superintendent's  report,  as  far  as  poMtible. 
Those  for  Ithaoa  and  Kingston,  not  being  distinguishable  in  his  tables,  aru  from  accounts  funuoluHl  by 
the  local  school  authorities.    The  number  of  teiichors  is  from  the  list  of  those  continuously  employcu. 

b  The  statistica  for  Kingston  here,  as  in  Table  II  in  the  appendix,  include  only  the  Kingston  school 
district  which  is  a  portion  of  the  city.  Those  for  tho  remaining  part,  famished  by  Commssioncr  Ed- 
mund Byer,  make  up  a  total  of  0,958  youth  of  school  ago,  4^012  enrolled  in  public  schools,  and  2,233  in 
avcrageattendanoe,  under  00  toaohors. 
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ADDITIONAL   PARHCULARS. 

Albany,  in  accordanoe  with  the  law  of  1875  requiring  cities  to  have  industrial  or 
£ree  hana  drawing  taught,  has  added  the  farmer  to  the  course  of  instruction.  Consid- 
erable addition  has  been  made  to  the  seating  capacity  of  the  schools  by  the  completion 
of  a  new  and  commodious  primary  school  building,  besides  that  for  the  high  school, 
mentioned  last  year.  Eight  evening  schools  were  maintained  irom  November  13, 1976, 
to  February  5, 1877,  but,  perhaps  from  inoxi>erience  in  the  conducting  of  such  schools, 
the  results  were  not  encouraging.  In  other  respects  there  appears  to  have  been  a  suc- 
cessful session  of  the  schools. — (Report  of  the  board  of  pubHo  instruction  for  the  year 
ending  April  30, 1877.) 

Auburn  reports  improved  attendance  on  the  schools,  better  discipline,  and  larger 
accommodations;  that  complete  sets  of  the  New  American  Cyclopaedia  have  been  pro- 
vided for  reference  in  eacn  of  the  city  grammar  schools.  l*he  compulsory  education 
law  is  said  to  have  been  practically  a  dead  letter  in  the  city,  not  from  any  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  board  to  ignore  its  provisions,  but  from  a  conviction  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  executing  them.  In  the  ai>pointment  of  teachers,  the  rule  has  been  adopted 
of  proportioning  salaries  to  exx>erience  and  success  in  teaching. — (Report  of  board  of 
education  for  the  year  ending  July  31, 1877.) 

Brooklyn. — Of  the  schools  of  this  city  the  only  intelligence  secured  beyond  the  figures 
in  the  table  is  a  statement  of  the  superintendent,  in  a  circular  to  the  teachers  in  1877, 
that  '^  one-half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  never  reach  the  grammar 
department  *  *  *  and  leave  the  schools  at  the  age  of  11.^  Besides  the  teachers  in 
di»r  schools  given  in  the  table,  there  were  192  in  evening  schools. 

In  Ithaca  the  schools  are  divided  into  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  hich 
school  departments,  each  of  three  grades  of  one  year  each.  The  first  year  of  the 
high  school  course  is  preparatory,  tnose  passing  an  examination  in  its  studies  and 
holding  regents'  certificates  being  allowed  to  take  up  second  year  studies.  Tliis  school 
Lad  in  1876-77  an  attendance  of  175,  of  whom  95  were  girls.  The  number  of  regents' 
certificates  secured  during  the  year  was  73,  an  increase  of  36  over  the  preceding  year 
and  of  39  over  the  average  of  9  previous  years. — (Report  of  board  of  education  for 
1876-77.) 

Kingston  J  not  including  the  whole  city,  but  that  part  forming  the  '<  Kingston  school 
district,"  reports  an  increase  in  enrolment,  average  number  oelongiug,  and  average 
daily  attendance,  with  a  slight  falling  oif  in  the  percentage  of  attendance.  Promotions, 
firom  the  fprammar  schools  t-o  the  high  school  have  been  made  upon  a  new  plan,  wliichi 
has  been  found  to  work  well,  the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  those  of  the  gram- 
mar schools  uniting  in  the  examination  of  candidates;  only  those  who  secure  the- 
sufl^ges  of  these  examiners  and  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  are  i)romoted. 
Since  1875  the  board  has  disjpensed  with  the  services  of  a  su|)erintendent,  the  main, 
duties  of  that  office  being  performed  for  each  school  by  its  principal ;  the  clerical  work, 
bv  a  person  employed  at  small  expense.  The  schools  are  said  to  have  workeil  on  this, 
plan  apparently  as  well  as  formerly. — (Reiwrt  of  board  of  education  of  Kingston  school 
district  for  1876-^77;  statistics  of  remaining  portion  of  the  city  from  Commissioner 
Edmund  Ryer. ) 

Aeu;  York. — Besides  the  Normal  College,  with  its  Saturday  classes  for  yoimg  teachers 
and  its  training  school,  the  schools  here  include  46  grammar  schools  for  boys,  as  many 
for  girls,  and  12  for  both  sexes;  47  primary  schools,  66  primary  departments^  19  even- 
ing schools  for  males,  14  for  females,  and  1  evening  high  school  for  males ;  all  for  whites.. 
For  colored  children  there  are  also  5  grammar  school,  2  for  boys,  1  for  girls,  and  2  for 
both  sexes,  with  3  primary  departments,  and  2  evening  schools  to  which  both  sexes^ 
are  admitted.  These,  with  1  nautical  scnool  for  the  training  of  young  seamen,  make- 
265  schools  and  departments  under  the  management  of  the  city  board  of  e<lucation^ 
while  15  corporate  schools,  not  included  in  the  city  system,  partalce  of  its  benefits  ana. 
eome  to  some  extent  under  its  supervision.  Taking  all  these,  the  full  enrolment  foe 
1877  amounted  to  255,847  and  the  average  attendance  to  127,026.  • 

Of  the  3^251  teachers.  428  were  men,  of  whom  6  filled  the  chairs  of  president  and. 
professors  in  the  Normal  College,  4  of  these,  with  3  extra  male  instructors,  assisting  in: 
the  Saturday  sessions  of  that  college  for  youn^  teachers.  The  whole  remainder  cen- 
sisted  of  female  principals^  vice  prmcipals.  assistants,  and  special  teachers,  including 
the  lady  superintendent  of  the  Normal  College,  27  feinale  teachers  in  the  same,  and  19' 
in  its  training  school.  The  efficienoy  of  the  teaching  by  females  has  been  so  well  and. 
amply  proven  that  Superintendent  Kiddle  thinks  tne  force  of  male  teachers  might 
safely  be  reduced  in  the  interests  of  economyi  especially  in  the  lower  schools,.  and« 
female  teachers  substituted  at  iower  rates. 

He  expresses  the  conviction  that  the  educational  work  of  the  city  ^stem  as  a  whole- 
is  exceedingly  well  done;  the  curriculum  of  study  successfully  earned  into  efiect;  and 
the  results,  in  all  the  branches  of  instruction  prescribed^  in  a  greater  or  lesa  degree 
satisfactory.  He  does  not  think,  therefore,  that  any  portion  of  the  curriculum,  should, 
be  abandoned,  as  some,  in  their  zeal  for  lessening  expenses,  are  disposed  to  urg^  In 
pcMnt  of  economy  ho  can  perceive  no  considerable  advantage  likely  to  result  fhum  suoh 
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abandonmont ;  for,  were  the  system  of  instraction  reduced  to  the  siinplcst  mdiments 
of  reading,  writing,  and  aritlunetic,  th^  time  of  instraction  wonld  not  be  shortened, 
the  corps  of  teachers  could  not  be  much  reduced,  and  the  buildings  and  fumitoro 
required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils  would  still  be  needed.  And  in  point  of 
educational  improvement  he  can  fece  no  proex>ect  of  benefit  from  reduction  of  the  conrae, 
for  this  is  so  arranged  at  present  that  but  few  subjects  are  presented  at  one  time.  Com- 
mencing with  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  elementary  arithmetic,  the  course  brings 
in  the  new  studios  not  all  togetner.  but  singly,  and  as  they  have  been  prepared  for,  in- 
cluding geography,  grammar,  the  nistory  of  the  United  States,  and  others  auxiliary  to 
these,  up  to  algebra,  which  is  taught  to  prepare  pupils  for  admission  to  the  two  ci^ 
colleges.  Drawing  and  music,  too.  are  taught  with  strict  limitations  as  to  time :  and 
even  the  economist,  he  thinks,  will  scarcely  doubt  the  industrial  and  social  valuo  of 
these  branches.  If,  then,  the  minds  of  pupils  are  in  any  cases  overloaded,  it  does  not, 
in  the  superintendent's  Judgment,  result  from  too  full  a  course,  but  from  the  fault  of 
some  principals  in  promoting  prematurely  those  branches  under  their  care,  instead  of 
giving  the  pupils  full  time  to  master  everything. 

Improvements  suggested  are  (1)  putting  primary  and  grammar  departments  into  one 
school  l^uildiug,  (2)  bringing  boys  and  girls  together  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  (3) 
consolidation  of  small  schools  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other.  A  greater  nni- 
formity  of  organization  and  a  greater  efficiency  would  be  thus  secured,  while  economy 
would  be  promoted  by  thus  di8pensin|^  with  the  services  of  several  supervising  prin- 
cipals. The  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  one  school  the  superintendent  looks  on  with 
special  favor,  the  testimony  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  in  which  it  has  been  tried 
being  unifonnly  favorable  as  to  its  T)eneficial  influences. 

In  the  evening  schools — which  numbered  18,9^  enrolled  pupils,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  7,w)9 — there  was  a  decrease  from  the  preceding  year  both  in  enrolment 
.and  attendance,  but  a  greater  proportion  continued  to  attend  during  the  term,  and  the 
•certificates  of  good  conduct  were  more  numerous.  The  evening  high  school  is  reported 
to  have  been  as  prosperous  and  to  have  done  as  efiicient  work  during  its  term  of  120 
•nights,  closing  on  April  3,  1877,  as  in  any  preceding  year. 

The  corporate  schools,  which  form  an  important  acy  unct  to  the  city  system,  numbered 
■47^  of  which  20  belonged  to  the  Children's  Aid  Society  and  11  to  the  Female  Guardian 
•Society.  These  schools  are  under  the  umnagement  of  their  respective  boards  of  trustees, 
hy  whom  the  teachers  are  appointed ;  but  they  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision 
of  the  board  of  education  and  its  officers,  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  securing  com- 
pliance with  the  State  law  which  forbids  sectarian  books  and  sectarian  instruction  in 
the  public  schools.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  schools  for  the  year  was  24,246 ; 
the  average  attendance,  9,845;  number  of  teachers,  199,  of  whom  111  were  licensed  by 
.State  rauthority. — (Thirty-sixth  annual  report,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 1877.) 

In  OswegOf  school  work  was  greatly  hindered  during  the  early  portion  of  the  year  by 
tthe  prevalence  of  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  wliich  diminished  the  classes  in  some  cases 
by  two-thirds  for  weeks  together,  making  it  necessary  for  teachers  to  go  a  second  time 
over  the  work  of  that  period  for  the  benefit  of  large  numbers  unavoidably  absent. 
Notwithstanding  these  discouragements,  the  faithful  eiforte  of  teachers  and  ^npila 
.combined  are  reported  to  have  secured,  in  most  instances,  a  successful  completion  of 
the  year's  work,  89  per  cent,  of  the  number  in  average  attendance  having  obtained 
-promotion  on  the  basis  of  a  strict  annual  examination,  in  connection  with  the  average 
monthly  reporte.  Pupils  in  other  than  public  schools  numbered  1^313;  In  the  high 
school,  124,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100. — (Report  of  board  of  education  for  the 
year  ending  Februaiy  15, 1877.) 

Of  Bochester  there  is  no  other  report  than  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding  table 
and  in  Table  II  of  the  appendix  to  this  report. 

Schenectady  reports  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  public  schools.  Industrial  draw- 
ing was  introduced  in  1876^  and  a  year's  experience  has  shown  the  wisdom  of  teaching 
it.  fTho  Union  Classical  Institute,  which  JProfessor  Stanton  did  much  to  bring  to  a 
high  standard  years  ago,  api>ears  to  maintain  largely  its  former  reputation,  and  is  said 
to  fully  pay  for  its  cost  in  its  stimulating  influence  upon  the  lower  schools.  The  num- 
ber promoted  to  it  in  1877  was -35,  against  liG  the  preceding  year. — (Annual  report  of 
the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  Jimo  30,  1877.) 

In  Syracme  the  board  says  that  it  has  never  been  able  to  present  so  favorable  a 
•report  in  relation  to  school  attendance.  Of  the  whole  number  enrolled,  the  avonure 
number  belonging  was  80.2  per  cent.,  and  7G.3  per  cent,  of  those  enrolled  were  in  daily 
Attendance.  The  percentage  of  diuly  attendance  on  the  number  belonging  was  95.2. 
The  teax^hing  force  having  been  diminished,  this  gives  40.9  in  the  graded  schoolB  as  tho 
dailv  average  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  a  large  proportion.  Promotions  are  made  on 
the  basis  of  punctual  attendance  and  good  attention  to  work  during  two  terms ;  and 
tliis  is  found  to  work  well  on  the  whole.  An  evening  school  was  piauitaiued  in  the 
winter  of  1876-^,  with  the  usual  discouragements  from  transient  and  irre^lar  at- 
tendance ;  but  so  many  interesting  cases  of  persistent  application  and  rapid  improve- 
ment were  presented  that  doubts  about  renewal  of  the  school  another  winter  vanished 
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and  the  conviction  waa  reached  that  it  mnst  be  maintained  at  ahnoet  any  cost.  The 
city  high  Bchool|  as  a  general  rale,  admits  only  those  who  hold  regents'  certificates  of 
academic  schohu^ip  or  sustain  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  of  the  regents.  Its 
pupils  tfi^e  regular  exercises  in  drawing,  composition,  and  elocution.  They  numbered 
m  the  year  past  ^6,  with  an  average  belonging  of  289  and  an  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  !i277. — (Report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1877.) 

In  Troy  the  sum  total  of  all  the  names  registered  in  the  pubuc  schools  woa  8,485. 
Deducting  duplicate  enrolments,  there  remained  7,969,  the  number  given  in  the  table. 
Besides  these,  there  was  an  enrolment  of  1,200  in  night  schools.  Then  in  14  private 
schools — not  including  incorporated  academies,  seminaries,  and  the  Polyteclmio  In- 
stitute— there  were  alK>ut  two  thousand,  making  11,169  instructed  during  the  year  in 
public  and  private  schools.  The  evening  schools,  which  were  kept  up  nearly  3  months, 
were  conducted  with  unusual  efficiency,  and,  when  the  strollers  had  disappeared,  were 
well  attended,  the  average  belonging  bein^  595,  with  an  average  attendance  of  405. 
Teachers'  meetings  have  been  held  on  Satuidays  with  as  much  regularity  as  possible, 
with  decided  benefit  in  several  departments  and  with  evidence  of  improved  methods 
of  teaching  and  better  results  in  individual  cases.  In  the  high  school  there  is  said  to 
have  been  a  steady  advancement,  especially  in  composition,  declamation,  reading, 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  mathematics;  the  improvement  in  speaking  and  reading  being 
promot-ed  by  contests  for  prizes  in  these  lines. — (Report  of  Superintendent  David 
Seattle  for  the  year  ending  June  29,  1877.) 

Utica  owns  17  school-houses,  well  fumished,  with  a  seating  capacity  of  4.622  pupils. 
There  were,  in  the  year  past,  31  schools,  including  the  evening  school,  all  the  rooms 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  displaying  evidences  of  the  skill,  taste,  and  refinement  of 
the  teachers  in  plants,  drawings,  and  other  decorations,  wnich  helped  to  moke  the 
rooms  both  more  attractive  and  more  improving.  The  arrangements  for  heating  and 
ventilation  in  at  least  two  of  the  school  buildings,  recently  improved,  appear  to  be  as 
nearly  perfect  as  well  may  be.  The  academy  is  said  to  exert  a  marked  influence  in 
improving  and  stimulating  the  lower  schools. — (Report  of  Superintendent  A.  McMil- 
lan for  the  year  ending  October  1, 1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

teachers'  classes  in  academies  and  academical  departments. 

Under  existing  law,  the  regents  of  iiiQ  university  are  authorized  to  select  certain 
academies  and  academical  departments  of  union  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
organized  therein  tcacLcrs'  classes  to  receive  instruction  "in  the  science  of  common 
school  teaching."  Authority  was  given  the  regents  to  pay  for  such  instruction  at  the 
rate  of  $10  jier  capita  for  13  weelcs.  This  was  chanced  by  a  law  of  1877,  allowing  $1 
weekly  for  each  pupil  for  not  less  than  10  weeks.  During  1877,  88  institutions  were 
designated.for  the  purpose  named.  During  the  academic  year  1876-'77  the  attendance 
of  such  pupilB  was  669  men  and  1,233  women.  The  school  commissioners  in  several 
districts  visit  and  give  some  attention  to  these  classes. — (Report  of  Superintendent 
Gihnour  for  1876-»77.) 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  8  State  normal  schools  during  1876-'77  is  stated  by 
Superintendent  Gilmour  to  have  been  6,200,  of  whom  2,790  were  normal,  581  academic, 
ana  2,829  of  lower  grades  in  practice  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  normal  pupils 
was  1,602 ;  of  academic,  283.  The  graduates  in  1877  were  278,  making  the  total  num- 
ber to  that  date  3,911. ' 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  in  1877  the  attention  of  the  members  was  called 
to  these  institutions  by  a  passage  in  Governor  Robinson's  message  suggesting  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  normal  schools  are  really  worth  to  the  system  what  they 
cost,  he  l)eiug  informed  that  a  vciy  large  portion  of  the  pupils  instnicted  in  them  do 
not  follow  the  profession  of  teaching  for  any  length  of  time.  This  led  to  an  investi- 
gation which  snowed  that,  in  the  7  State  normal  schools  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  superintendent  (that  at  Albany  being  only  partly  under  him),  1,475  out  of  the 
1,675  graduates  were  known  to  be  teachers  or  to  have  taught  some  time,  and  that  96 
more  were  waiting  for  posirions  in  the  schools.  Besides  this,  over  2,700  undergraduate 
students  taught  in  schools  that  could  not  afford  to  engage  graduates.  This  abund- 
antly vindicates  the  usefulness  of  these  institutions,  and  shows  that  they  have  amply 
returned  to  the  State  the  value  of  the  few  thousand  dollars  annually  spent  on  them. 

To  avoid  future  doubt  on  this  point,  however,  it  was  directed  that  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year  1876-^77  the  academic  departments  in  these  schools  should  be  discon- 
tinued and  the  whole  efforts  of  the  several  faculties  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 

teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  school  at  Fredonia  was  excepted  tmm  ^ ^'~ 

of  this  order,  as  such,  because  the  act  under  which  it  was  estabudiied 
ted  the  local  board  to  maintain  an  academic  department;  but,  in 
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tion  to  have  these  departments  discentinned  elsewhere,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
Fredouia  board  should  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  discontinue  that  one 
also.  Subsequently,  the  schools  at  Brockport  and  Potsdam  wore  able  to  show  caose 
for  the  suspension  of  the  order  with  reference  to  them  also,  till  at  least  there  should 
be  such  legislative  action  as  might  determine  this  question  with  reference  to  all  the 
schools. — (State  report  for  1876-77.) 

NORMAL  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITT. 

This  college,  meant  to  train  young  lad;^  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  city  of  Now 
York,  reported  1,528  students  on  its  register  at  the  close  of  1877,  and  the  average 
attendance  for  tho  year  1,334.  The  whole  number  admitted  in  1877  was  759.  of  whom 
704  came  in  through  competitive  examinations  in  tho  public  schools  and  55  oy  special 
examination.  The  graduates  of  the  year  were  222;  the  whole  number  since  the 
establishment  of  the  coUe^^e  seven  years  before,  1,232.  There  are  35  instmctonu  and 
the  course  of  study,  covering  3  years,  embraces  all  the  branches  that  are  tauglkt  in 
the  city  schools,  including  Latin,  German,  French,  drawing,  and  music.  For  the  first 
two  years  the  drill  appears  to  be  especially  devoted  to  improving  pupils  hi  the  studies 
of  the  course,  while  in  the  third  year  the  class  looking  forward  to  graduation  ia  also 
systematically  trained  in  tho  proper  methods  of  instruction. 

The  field  for  this  is  a  training  school  connected  with  the  college,  presided  over  by  a 
lady  ''  tutor  in  methods,''  with  a  general  assistant  and  17  critic  teacners.  Jn  this  scliool 
one-fourth  of  the  graduating  class,  in  successive  sections,  are  constantly  practised  in 
the  art  of  teaching,  under  the  criticism  of  the  principal  and  her  assistante,  the  remain- 
ing three-fourths  pursuing  the  re^lar  studies.  Tlius  all  pass  through  an  apprentice- 
ship which  embraces  both  instruction  in  the  elements  and  drill  in  the  art,  before  enter- 
ing upon  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  connection  with  the  training  school  there  ia  a 
Kindergarten,  in  which  all  the  methods  of  that  mode  of  teaching  may  be  studied. 

As  a  further  means  of  improving  the  teaching  force  of  the  city  schools^  all  teachers 
who  have  had  less  than  two  years'  experience  are  required  to  submit  tnemselves  on 
Saturdays  to  instruction  at  the  normal  college,  and  thus  a  graduate  course  of  this  ex- 
tent is  substantially  established.  The  whole  number  taught  in  these  Saturday  sessions 
in  1877  was  74(5;  the  average  attendance,  518. — (Report  of  tho  board  of  education  for 
tho  year  .ending  December  31,  1877.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

These  agencies  for  improving  teachers  at  work  have  been  held,  according  to  law,  in 
58  counties,  with  one  additional  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  on  the  Allegany  and 
Cattaraugus  Indian  reservations.  In  42  the  session  lasted  one  week  each ;  in  the  others, 
two  weeks.  The  whole  attendance  of  teachers  was  11,892 ;  the  average  number  at  each 
institute,  201 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  on  the  whole  numl>er  of  teachers,  70.4.  This 
good  attendance  is  secured  in  some  degree  by  the  legal  provision  that  trustees  shall 
give  to  teachers  the  whole  time  spent  in  the  institute  which  embraces  their  school  dis- 
trict, deducting  nothing  from  their  pay  for  such  attendance.  Trustees,  however,  some- 
times refuse  to  do  this,  and  teachers,  unwilling  to  have  a  painful  contest-^  do  not 
always  insist  upon  thoir  rights.  Superintendent  Gilmour  therefore  renews  his  recom- 
mendation of  last  year  that  the  legislature  so  amend  the  law  as  to  reimburse  districts 
the  amounts  paid  teachers  for  time  spent  at  county  institutes.  He  thinks  that  this 
will  greatly  increase  the  attendance. — (State  report  for  1876-^77.) 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  New  York  School  Journal,  published  weekly  in  New  York  City,  The  School 
Bulletin,  published  monthlv  at  Syracuse,  and  Dames'  Educational  Monthly,  issued 
simultaneously  at  New  York  and  Chicago,  continued  throughout  1877  their  work  of 
aiding  teachers  by  the  frequent  publication  of  articles  on  methods  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  by  affording  a  large  amount  of  educational  information. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBUG  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  taught  ia  the  academies  and  academic  departments  of  union 
schools  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  regents  in  187&^77  was  30,271.  Whether 
this  number  includes  1,605  instructed  in  the  'teachers'  classes"  of  the  academies,  and 
for  whom  the  resents  made  an  apportionment  from  the  literary  fhnd|  does  not  clearly 
appear;  probabfy  it  does. 

The  standard  in  this  class  of  schools  is  kept  well  up  and  is  gradually  raised  by 
means  of  questions  issued  to  each  school  by  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 
These  questions  form  the  basis  of  the  examinations  for  admission,  standing,  and  gradu- 
ation, and  students  who  pass  such  examinations  successfully  receive  certinoates. 
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PBIVATB  8ECONDABY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  bnsiness  colleges,  private  academic  scbools,  and  schools  especially 
devoted  to  the  preparation  of  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  and  VII  of  the 
api)endix  following,  and  the  somnuuies  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding.    For  preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Table  IX. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UNITEBSrriES  AND  COLLEGES. 

The  ideid  nniversity  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  composed  of  atl  the  literary  colleges 
of  the  State  and  includes  those  of  medicine  also.  These  are  associated  under  the  coneral 
direction  of  a  board  of  regents  of  the  university,  consisting  of  23  i>ersons,  4  of  them  ex 
officio  as  State  of&cers  and  19  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate.  The  regents  do 
not  engage  in  actual  teaching,  nor  x>erform  the  usual  duties  of  university  officers,  but, 
among  other  labors,  they  hold  examinations  at  the  academies  and  colleges  and  an 
annual  convocation  of  the  heads  and  professors  of  colleges  and  academics.  They  have 
thepower  of  conferring  degrees,  though  this  authority  is  but  sparingly  exercised. 

The  actual  literary  colleges  and  universities  forming  this  ideal  one  may  be  found  in 
Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  for  statistics  of  them  inquirers  are  referred 
to  that  table  j  for  a  summary  of  these  statistics,  to  a  corresponding  table  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Five,  Elmira,  Ingham,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  and  Wells,  are  exclusively  for  young  women ; 
4,  Alf^d,  Cornell,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Synicuse  universities,  admit  both  sexes. 

Ccmell  Univemity  may  be  called  the  State  university,  as  far  as  there  is  one  apart 
£rom  the  aggregate  of  colleges,  uniting  as  it  does  with  the  congressional  grant  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechamc  arts  an  ample  endowment  from  Ezra  Cornell, 
given  for  the  purpose  of  rounding  the  institution  into  a  true  university,  where,  as  he 
expressed  it,  "  any  person  can  find  instruction  in  anv  study." 

The  university  is  Qpen  to  all,  without  regard  to  color,  nativity,  or  sex.  Free  tuition 
is  given  students  in  the  agricultural  department;  free  scholarships  are  provided  in 
other  departments  to  the  number  of  512,  there  being  one  for  every  assembly  district  of 
the  State,  and  each  scholarship  is  continued  4  years. 

Instruction  is  distributed  into  several  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into  schools, 
comprising  general,  technical,  or  special  courses  in  arts,  literature,  science,  agriculture, 
civil  engineering,  and  mechanical  engineering.  Graduate  study  i^  encouraged  by  the 
offer  of  free  tuition  to  graduates  of  this  and  of  other  colleges.  Among  the  special 
features  of  the  system  worthy  of  note  are  large  libertyin  the  choice  of  studies  and  the 
prominence  given  those  studies  which  are  practically  useful. —  (Catalogue.) 

Colunilna  ColJ^Cj  since  the  last  report,  has  increased  its  departments  of  instruction 
from  9  to  10.  The  course  now  comprises  the  following :  (1)  Greek  language  and  litera- 
ture, (2)  "     '    '  ■■  ^  ■  ' 

ematics. 


paii 

idstory,  political  science,  and  international  law. 

The  departments  of  instruction  in  the  remaining  colleges  and  universities,  as  feu  as 
heard  from,  seem  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  reported  last  year. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Eleven  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women,  of  which  6  are  chartered, 
report  statistics  for  1877.  All  teach  music,  drawing,  and  French ;  10  t«ach  German, 
8,  painting,  3,  Italian  and  Spanish.  Seven  report  apparatus  for  the  illustration  oi 
chemistry ;  8.  of  physics ;  5  have  museums  of  natural  iiistory :  4,  art  galleries;  4,  gym- 
nasiums: and  10,  libraries  of  210  to  10,000  volumes,  aggregatmg  24,412. 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commisaioncr  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

• 

SCIENTinC. 

Cornell  Univernty  has  courses  of  4  years  in  agriculture,  architecture,  civil  engineer- 
ing, and  mechanic  arts,  which  were  attended  by  153  students  in  1877. — (Catalogue.) 

The  United  States  Military  Academy j  at  West  Point,  reports  264  students  and. 47  in- 
structors. The  course  of  study  covers  4  years,  and,  in  addition  to  military  tntining, 
embraces  instruction  in  mathematics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  (ideology,  the  Spaniel 
and  French  languages,  geography,  history,  ethics^  drawing,  civil  and  military  engi- 
neering, and  law. — (Return  and  report.) 

There  is  a  School  of  Civil  Engineering  in  connection  with  Union  College  at  Scheneo- 
tady.  The  course  of  instruction,  which  is  of  4  years,  embraces  constant  exercise  in 
mechanical  draughting,  instrumental  field  work,  and  numerical  calculation,  combined 
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ivitli  tho  study  of  text  books  aud  Icctorcs  on  the  numerous  subjects  "vi'hero  books  aro 
\i'autiug.  Studtiuts  are  admitted  .to  all  departments  of  the  college  without  extra 
charge. — (Catalop^o  of  college.) 

Tlie  School  of  Mines  of  Columbia  College  aims  to  furnish  the  moans  of  acquiring  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  tho  branches  of  science  forming  the  basis  of  those  industrial  pur- 
suits wliich  are  chiefly  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  system  inclucfes  5 
parallel  courses  of  study,  namely,  civil  engineering,  mining  engineering,  metallurgy, 
geology  and  paleontology,  and  analytical  and  applied  chemistry.  Number  of  students 
5i  1877,  238.— (Catalogue.) 

Tho  lienssclaer  Poliftechnio  Inalitutef  at  Troy,  provides  a  4  years'  course  in  civil  engi- 
neering, including  mechanical  or  dynamical,  road,  bridge,  and  hydraulic  engineering. 
There  were  166  students  attending  in  1877, — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

The  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Arty  New  York,  has  for  its  imme- 
diate object  to  teach  young  peo]>le  some  art  of  self  support  or  to  raise  those  who  have 
already  some  practical  occupation  to  its  higher  forms  and  better  remuneration..  For 
thlH  i)uri)Qse,  it  has  establishcil  schools  for  telegraphy;  photography;  mechanical, 
architectural,  and  artistic  drawing;  modelling  in  clay;  engraving,  and  pamting.  It 
has  a  ''free  niifht  school  of  science,"  in  which' instruction  is  given  ui  mathematics  and 
th(K)rctical  and  practical  mechanics.  Organic  and  analytic  chemistry  is  taug:ht,  and  an 
excellent  laboratory  is  put  at  the  service  of  tho  pupils.  Literary  culture  in  Enclish 
and  the  pro]>er  use  of  the  language  in  speaking  and  writing  are  not  neglected.  There 
are  classes  formed  for  oratory  an<l  debate,  with  lectures  in  English  kteratnre  aud  in 
elocution. — (Annual  roi>ort,  1877.) 

For  full  statistics  of  scientific  institntions  reporting,  see  Table  X  of  tho  appendiXy 
and  tho  summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  • 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Reports  for  1877  have  been  received  from  12  institutions  for  theological  instruction. 
In  nearly  all  these  the  course  covers  3  years.  For  detailed  statistics,  see  Table  XI  of 
the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  tl\e  Commissioner  pre- 
ceding. 

LEGAL. 

The  Albany  Law  School,  a  department  of  Union  University,  reports  95  students,  with 
5  resident  and  3  non-resident  instructors.  About  half  the  students  had  received  degrees 
in  letters  or  science.  The  course  of  instruction  covers  only  1  year.  No  prelimmary 
examination  is  indicated,  but  a  prior  course  of  1  year  in  a  lawyer's  office  is  required. 

Tlie  Columbia  College  Law  ScJiool  is  designed  to  afford  a  full  legal  education,  except 
in  matters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice.  Tho  coui-se  occupies  2  years,  and  embraceis 
the  various  branches  of  conmion  law,  equity,  commercial,  mtemational,  and  consti- 
tutional law.  Graduates  of  literary  colleges  are  admitted  without  examination ;  other 
candidates  must  produce  e\i(leuce  of  having  received  a  good  academic  training.  Tho 
number  of  students  in  1877-78  was  462. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Vniverfity  of  the  City  of  Xcio  York  provides  a  2  years'  course, 
including  tho  history  of  tho  law,  jurisprudence,  Roman  law,  international  law,  and 
mimicipal  law.  Students  are  allowed  to  enter  at  any  time,  and  no  x)roliminary  course 
of  study  or  examination  is  required. 

The  Laiv  Department  of  Ilam'dton  Co7?c/7o  prescribes  a  course  covering  1  year  for  col- 
legia graduates;  for  those  who  are  not  graduates,  one  year  and  a  tliird.  Thero  was  an 
attendance  of  30  students  in  1877-78. — f  Catalogue  of  the  college.  J 

For  statistics  of  these  schools,  see  Table  XII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  sum- 
mary of  this  in  tho  Report  of  the  Commissioner  procediiig. 

MEDICAL. 

The  names  and  statistics  of  the  medical  colleges  reporting  may  be  found  in  Table 
XIII  of  tho  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Of  tho  institutions  that  report,  tho  Albany  Medical  College  and  tho  Woman^%  Medical 
College  of  the  Xcw  York  In^rmary  alone  appear  to  require  a  preliminary  examination 
from  candidates  for  admission  who  do  not  present  evidence  of  at  leastT  an  academic 
training.  Tho  Woman's  College  also  requires  candidates  for  graduation,  after  passing 
the  examination  by  the  faculty,  to  go  before  a  board  of  examiners  composed  of  profess- 
ors of  the  several  medical  colleges.  Those  who  i)ass  successfully  tho  examinations  of 
this  board  receive  certi6cates  to  that  effect,  signed  by  tho  examiners,  besides  tho  reg- 
ular c^ege  diplomas.  .The  Medical  Department  of  the  Univcrtfity  of  Buffalo  require^s  from 
a  student  entering  a  certificate  of  his  preceptor  that  he  is  qualified  to  study  medicine; 
but  no  specific  standard  of  qualification  is  set  by  the  department.  Tho  Long  Island 
College  Hosjrital  has  a  reading  and  recitation  term  of  5  montJis  iu  each  year,  preliminary 
to  tho  regular  lecture  term  of  4  months.  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  has  a  pre- 
liminary term  of  2  weeks  previous  to  tho  regular  term,  which  extends  from  October  te 
March.    There  is  also  a  spring  term  of  13  weeks,  attendance  upon  which  is  ox)tiouaL 
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Sflsentially  the  same  arrangement  of  preliminaiy.  regalar,  and  sprinff  sessions  prevails 
in  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  College  of 
J'hyHcians  and  Surgeons.  Now  York,  has  a  spring  session  besides  the  regular  winter  ses- 
sion. Attendance  on  tne  former  is  optional ;  on  the  latter,  obligatory,  as  a  prereoui- 
sito  to  examination.  The  Eclectic  Medical  College^  New  York,  admits  women  as  well  as 
men.  The  New  York  Homcuopathio  Medical  College  has  a  graded  course  of  3  years  which 
it  wishes  all  to  take,  and  for  taking  which  it  otfers  strong  inducements  in  lower  fees, 
lint  it  so  arranges  its  system  of  lectures  that  those  who  desire  to  do  so  may  graduate 
at  the  close  of  the  second  year.  All,  howoTcr,  in  order  to  graduate,  must  stand  an  ex- 
amination by  a  board  of  censors  not  of  the  faculty,  in  admtion  to  the  faculty  exam- 
inations. The  College  of  Pharmacy^  New  York,  has  now  a  building  of  its  own,  but 
indicates  no  change  beyond  this. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

There  are  now  in  this  State  6  institutions  authorized  by  law  to  receive  and  instruct 
deaf  and  dimib  pupils  under  appointments  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion or  certain  local  officers.  These  are  the  following:  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumbj  established  in  1817 ;  uid  New  York  Institution  for  the 
Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes^  in  New  York  City,  and  Le  Couteulx  St,  Marges  Insti- 
tution for  the  Improved  Instruction  of  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Buffalo,  authorized  by  laws  of  1870 
and  1872  respectively  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils;  the  Central  New  York  Insti- 
tution for  Deaf-MuteSf  at  Rome,  and  the  Western  New  York  Institutian  for  Deaf-Mutes. 
at  Rochester,  both  organized  under  laws  of  1876 ;  and  St,  Joseph's  Institute  for  Deaf- 
MuteSf  at  Fordham,  authorized  to  receive  State  and  county  pupils  by  a  law  of  1877. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  in  these  several  institutions  1,065  pupils,  distributed 
as  follows :  New  York  Institution  (old),  507:  New  York  Institution  (new),  106;  Buffalo, 
102;  Rome,  109;  Rochester,  91 ;  Fordham,  150 — total,  1,065.  These  are  mostly  pupils 
supported  at  the  ex])ense  of  the  State  of  Now  York  or  by  the  several  counties,  although 
a  few  are  Now  Jersey  State  pupils  and  a  few  others  are  supported  by  friends. 

An  impression  seeming  to  prevail  that  the  expenses  of  deaf-mute  instruction  could 
bo  considerably  reduced  by  sending  aU  the  State  and  county  pupils  to  one  institution. 
Superintendent  Gilmour  argues  against  it  on  the  grounds  both  of  good  policy  and  good 
faith.  He  thinks  it  would  not  be  good  policy,  because  experience  in  Now  York  has 
ahown  that  not  more  than  500  pupib  can  be  advantageously  cared  for  in  one  institu- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be,  too,  an  act  of  bad  faith  for  the  State  to  withdraw  her  pupils 
from  the  newer  institutions  after  having  encouraged  their  friends  to  expend  large  sums 
in  erecting  and  fumisliing  buildings  wmch  would  be  made  practically  valheless  by  the 
withholding  of  State  patronage.  He  therefore  recommends  that  the  laws  respecting 
them  remain  unchanged,  but  that  no  new  schools  of  this  class  be  established. — (Report 
of  Superintendent  Gilmour  for  1877.) 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BUND. 

Tlie  Neio  York  Institution  for  the  Blindf  New  York  City,  had,  at  the  close  of  September, 
1877, 185  pupils,  8  less  than  the  year  before.  The  course  of  study  remains  substantially 
the  same  as  for  some  years  past,  but  of  late  more  attention  has  been  given  to  gymnas- 
tics, with  apparently  beneiicial  results.  Cane  seatinij,  mattress  making,  tlio*  use  of 
sewing  and  knitting  machines,  plain  sewing  and  knitting,  with  other  useful  occupa- 
tions^ receive  due  attention  in  connection  with  those  literary  studies  whicli  furnish  the 
T)asis  of  a  thorough  English  education.  In  music,  besides  careful  training  in  the  art 
of  reading,  writing,  and  practising  musical  notes,  much  attention  is  given  to  the  tun- 
ing of  pianos  as  a  means  of  future  livelihood. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Gilmour  for 
1876-^77  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  same  year.) 

The  New  York  State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Batavia,  also  gives  its  pupils  the  elements- 
of  a  ^ood  English  education,  with  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  and  in. 
such  industrial  occupations  as  will  prepare  them  for  self  support.  The  young  men  are- 
taught  to  mako  com  brooms;  the  girls,  beadwork,  knitting,  crocheting,  sewing  by- 
hand,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine. — (Report  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  FEEBLE-MINDED  CHILDREN. 

The  Idiot  Asylum,  RandalFs  Island,  New  York,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  149' 
children,  88  Ixiys  and  CI  girls,  under  instruction ;  object  teaching,  drawing,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography  were  taught  to  all,  and  mat  making  to  the  boygi 
and  sewing  to  the  girls. 

The  New  York  Asylum  for  Idiots,  at  Syracuse,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  267 
children,  who  were  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  and  in  simple  industriali 
occupations. — ( Return,  1877. ) 
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REFOBHATORT  AlO)  INDUSTRIAL  TRAGOKO. 

The  Home  for  Fallen  and  Ftiendless  GirU,  New  York,  reports  86  reeeired  and  as  many 
discharged  cfuring  1877,  with  26  rcmaiulng.  As  all  who  entered  conld  read  and  writCy 
the  only  instruction  (pvcn,  except  in  morals  and  religion,  has  been  in  habits  of  indiu- 
Uj  and  in  dress  making.  The  results  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  encouraging. 
The  House  of  the  Holy  Family ,  Now  York,  with  a  similar  aim,  received,  clothecL  fed, 
and  taught  150  children  and  young  girls  in  addition  to  98  who  were  in  the  nooaa 
in  the  spring  of  1877.  Various  branches  of  female  industry  were  included  in  the 
instruction  given.  The  New  York  House  of  Befuge^  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  received  in  1877  a 
total  of  822  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  463  were  ilhterate  when  committed;  these  learned 
to  read  and  write,  the  remainder  receiving  more  advanced  instruction,  all  in  connec- 
tion with  some,  training  in  gardeninc:,  wire  weaving,  stocking  weaving,  or  printing, 
acconliug  to  capacity.  The  Western  House  of  Uefuge.  Bochester,  had  in  its  schools  and 
workshops  in  the  same  year  a  total  of  822  boys  and  girls  (of  whom  530  remained  De- 
cember 31),  giving  them  such  literary  training  as  was  required,  with  instruction  in  a 
great  variety  of  industries.  The  JVoineiCs  Prison  Association^  of  New  York,  in  connection 
with  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home^  received  for  the  year  462  female  inmates  on  the  pro- 
fession by  them  of  a  desire  to  reform,  teaching  them  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetie, 
with  fine  sewing,  dress  making,  laimury  work,  and  household  industi'ies;  subsequently, 
places  of  service  were  found  lor  272. — (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Educatioii.) 

The  New  York  Catholic  Protectory^  which  had  2,321  inmates  in  1876,  gives  to  the 
children  intrusted  to  it  such  industrial  and  moral  instruction  as  may  nt  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society.    No  statistics  of  its  numbers  for  1877  aro  at  hand. 

TRACVma  TO  USEFUU^SS  IX  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

Tlie  Training  School  for  jVf#r«e«,  attached  to  Bellevuo  Hospital,  New  York  City,  had 
56  pupils  under  instruct icm  in  1877  and  graduated  12  of  these  in  November.  To  ac- 
commodate the  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mrs.  William  H.  Osbom  has 
most  kindly  had  a  large  house  erected  oxiposite  the  hosnital,  and  has  oilered  it  to  the 
society,  rent  free,  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  opened  November  8,  1877,  and  has 
kitchen,  laundry,  dining  hall,  reception  room,  and  iiarlor  on  its  lower  floor,  while 
thrcM;  upper  stories  are  divided  intd  neatly  furnished  sleeping  rooms. — (Report  of  the 
society  for  1877,  with  description  of  the  house  &om  another  source.) 

EDUCATION  m  ART. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  elementary  training  in  this  line  presented  at  the  Cooper 
Vnion,  previously  noticed,  there  is  the  fuller  course  of  the  art  classes  of  the  Brooklyn 
Art  Association f  a  Course  in  Architecture  at  Cornell  University,  a  College  of  Fine  Arte  in 
Syracuse  University,  a  School  of  Design  at  Vassar  College,  the  Ladie^  Art  Association  of 
New  Yorkf  the  Palette  Cluby  the  Art  Students'  League,  the  Art  Schools  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design ^  and  now  also  those  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  aU  in  the  same 
city — a  combination  of  facilities  for  art  study  rare  in  a  single  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COBIMISSIONERS  AND  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  of  this  association  met  at  Albany  March  28,  1877,  and  continued  in 
session  till  the  30th.  After  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  president  of'  the  Albany 
school  board,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  reviewed 
the  progress  of  tiie  school  system  in  the  State,  favoring  nigh  school  and  academio 
education  and  a  taxation  for  school  nurposes  proportioned  to  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  schooled,  which  he  said  had  increased  120,906  in  the  past  five  years,  an 
avera^  annual  increase  of  24,181.  Dr.  James  U.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal 
School,  then  defended  the  common  school,  free  high  school,  and  normal  school  system 
of  New  York,  which  vindication  was  thought  so  conclusive  as  to  bo  published  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  afterward  in  pamphlet  form.  A  committee  on  desirable  changes 
in  the  school  laws  reported  next  day,  through  Superintendent  Snow,  of  Auburn,  in 
favor  of  a  single  executive  head  for  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  the  con- 
tinuance and  confirmation  of  the  academic  and  free  high  school  instruction  now  given, 
•of  truant  and  reform  schools  for  children  not  reached  by  the  compulsory  education 
acts  of  1874  and  1876,  of  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  through  a  town- 
ship system,  of  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend- 
ance, rather  than  average  attendance,  and  of  making  the  school  age  6-18  instead  of 
5-21.  Whether  the  rcoommendations  of  the  committee,  which  gave  rise  to  much  ' 
debate,  were  i)as8ed  in  whole  or  only  in  part,  dees  not  appear ;  but  it  does  anpear  that 
at  least  those  in  favor  of  a  township  system  and  of  a  change  of  the  school  ago  wero 
agreed  upon  to  be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  and  also  that  the  school  year  ought 
to  begin  September  1.  A  paper  from  Deputy  State  Snxierintendent  Keyes  followed  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  he  said  that  cdmmou  schools  had  saved  the  country  and  that 
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now  the  country  ahonld  do  Justiee  to  its  oommon  schools  affording  them  thoronghly 
trained  teachers,  full  sapport,  and  freedom  to  extend  their  education  to  whatever 
point  tho  local  authorities  may  find  desirable.  Another  paper  from  Commissioner 
Jloiehouse,  of  Cayuga,  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the  scnool  svstem,  fuller  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  closer  supervision,  £.c.,  provoked  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  have 
resnlted  in  no  action.  The  next  meeting  wasAppointed  to  be  held  at  Utica,  Fobnuicy 
28;  1878.— (School  Bulletin  for  Hay,  1877.) 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATIOIl. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Plattsburj^,  July  24-26, 1877.  The  president,  Superintend- 
ent Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  his  opening  address,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
made  in  education,  with  the  dimculty  still  in  the  way  of  a  truly  perfect  system.  He 
favored  reading  not  from  text  books  only,  but  irom  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
exercises  in  writing  in  which  the  pupil  sliould  present  his  own  thoughts  instead  of 
l>oing  confined  to  worn  out  copies ;  he  commended  the  study  of  drawing  as  educating 
both  the  hand  and  eye,  and  advocated  fuller  attention  to  natural  science,  uuder  en- 
thusiostio  teachers  in  love  with  their  work.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  foll6wed 
"with  a  short  dissertation  on  **  Words,''  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ac- 
curacy in  the  study  of  their  strength  and  meaning.  On  the  second  day  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  president  of  the  New  Yon^  City  Normal  CoUoge,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
liigher  education,  in  which  he  showed  that  for  the  lulvanced  society  of  the  present 
high  schools  are  as  great  a  necessity  as  the  lower  schools  were  a  century  ago.  The 
usual  committees  were  then  appointed,  and  the  convention  dividing  itself  into  com- 
mon school,  hi^h  school,  and  normal  school  sections  devoted  the  day  to  the  several 
topics  appropriate  to  these;  in  tho  evening,  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  read  a  paper  on 
"Shakspero's  women."  On  the  third  day  the  paper  which  seems  to  have  awakened 
the  ^atest  interest  was  that  by  Miss  Mary  Hickis,  of  Syracuse,  on  ^*Tho  ends  to  be 
attamed  by  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools."  These,  she  said, 
were  threefold :  practical,  educational,  and  aesthetic.  Devoting  herself  particularly 
to  the  first,  she  showed  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  a  most  practical  form  of  education, 
teaching  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  preparing  for  the  common  occupations  and 
industries  of  life:  carpentry,  masonry,  building,  all  department^  of  mechanism, 
carving,  designing,  painting,  decorating,  &c.  After  some  further  business,  Albany 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  a 
township  system  in  preference  to  the  present  district  system,  of  eood  schools  under 
thorougnly  trained  teachers,  of  a  choice  of  school  commissioners  oy  the  local  school 
boards,  and  of  a  change  of  the  legal  school  age  from  5-21  to  6-18,  with  a  school  year 
beginning  August  1  instead  of  October  1. — (^w  York  School  Journal,  July  28,  1877.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  July  10-12.  The  programme  embraced 
general  educational  prmciples,  matters  affecting  the  State,  tests  and  results,  and  the 
8X>ecial  departments  of  language,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
and  histonr.  The  one  paper  under  the  first  head  was  on  "University  control,"  by 
Professor  Alexander  WinchoU.  of  Syracuse.  He  took  the  ground  that  under  present 
arrangements  the  trustees  of  nigher  institutions,  an  extraneous  body,  have  too  much 
control;  the  faculty,  an  interior  one,  too  little.  He  would  not  disuse  with  the 
trustees;  would  retain  them  for  the  creation  and  conservation  of  endowments  and 
other  matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  dispensing,  however,  with  ex  officio 
members  and  substituting  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body,  however,  he  would  trans- 
fer the  control  of  expentntures,  the  choice  of  instructors,  tho  determination  of  their 
pay,  the  conferring  of  degrees^  and  all  other  purely  scholastic  matters,  with  perhaps 
some  occasional  conference  with  older  students  on  such  points.  The  two  papers  on 
matters  affecting  tho  State  were  (1)  one  by  PrinciptU  A.  B.  Watkins^  of  Hungerford 
CoUegiate  Institute,  taking  the  ground  that  the  State  should  provide  for  academic  and 
high  school  training  as  liberally  in  proportion  as  for  common  school  instruction  of 
lower  grade;  (2)  one  by  Principal  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Frcdonia  Normal  School, 
which  proposed  to  harmonize  the  State  school  system  by  throwing  out  from  the  normal 
schools  into  the  academies  and  hi^h  schools  all  academic  teaching,  confining  tlTe 
normal  schools  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Under  the  other  heads  various  interesting  topics  were  discussed,  one  of  them  on  the 
"Regents*  examinations  in  academic  studies,"  by  Principal  Bradley,  of  the  Albany 
High  School,  who  said  that  these  examinations,  originally  instdtuted  to  determine  to 
what  schools  and  in  what  proportion  the  State  *^  literature  fhnd"  should  be  distributed, 
were  indirectly  a  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship,  of  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  such  a  standard,  and  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  certain  leading 
branches.  A  paper  by  Chancellor  Haven,  of  Syracuse,  showed  the  advantages  thi3 
would  ensue  from  having  the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  State  aU  brought  on  the 
same  phme  of  requirement  by  having  a  kindred  system  of  examinations  to  determine 
the  question  of  admissions  to  their  freshman  classes. — (School  Bulletin;  August,  1677| 
and  other  reports.) 
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OBITUAEY  KECORD. 

HENRY  BOYKTON  BMITH,  D.  D.,  LI*  D. 

This  gentleman,  whose  death  at  64  occurred  in  Febmary,  1877,  "was  eminent 
Bcholar  and  teacher.  Bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  1815,  he  was  p'adnated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1S^&^*37  and  in  1840^41.  He  studied  theolonr at 
Andover  and  Bangor,  and  subsequently  went  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  study  at  Halle 
and  Berlin.  Alter  a  brief  pastorate  at  West  Aniesbury,  Mass.,  ho  became  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosopliy  in  Amherst  College  in  1847 ;  in  1650,  professor  of  churdi 
history  in  the  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  New  York ;  and,  in  1855,  of  systematic  the- 
ology, which  chair  he  left  in  1873  because  of  broken  health,  continuing,  however, 
emeritus  professor  till  his  death.  He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  much  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
peedia.  In  1859  he  published  the  Histoiy  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables,  an  excellent  compendium.  Ho  translated  Gicseler's  Church  History^  iu  A\e 
Tolumes,  the  last  volume  being  in  the  press  of  Harper  Brothers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
George  Bancroft  called  him  the  most  accomplished  critic  in  the  United  States.  For 
acuteuess  combined  with  brea<lth,  for  receptivity  combined  vdih  originality,  ho  was 
unique  among  philosophers ;  while  to  exact  scholarship  he  added  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  German  modes  of  thought  and  present  scicntilic  inquiries  which  fitted  him  to 
cope  with  the  questions  of  the  time  iu  a  most  masterly  and  convincing  maimer.  Had 
longer  life  been  granted  him  he  might  have  added  much  to  the  treasures  of  philosophic 
theology ;  but  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  had  been  some  time  engaged,  was 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  death,  before  it  was  in  form  for  publication. 

CORNELIUS  YANDERBILT. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1877,  this  gentleman — long  known  throughout  the  Union 
for  Ms  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  now  to  be  remembered  for  his  educational  benefac- 
tions— breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  New  York.  Ho  was  bom  May  27,  1794. 
Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  boat  owner  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  pros^ier- 
ing  in  everything  he  touched,  he  l)ecame  in  his  later  years  the  owner  of  proi)erty 
variously  estimated  at  3180,000, 000  to  $100,000,000.  Possessed  of  this  wealth,  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  dispose  of  some  fair  portion  of  his  means.  Having  Ions 
sustained  his  mother's  church  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  he  purcliased  the  Church 
of  the  Strangers  in  Now  York  for  the  chosen  pastor  of  his  second  wife,  largely  aiding 
in  its  support  after  the  x)urchase;  gave  quietly  $100,000  for  the  new  Methodist  publish- 
ing house  in  the  same  city ;  planned  the  endowment  of  a  noble  school  for  girls  on 
Staten  Island,  which  only  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  arrange  the  measure  of 
his  own  control  of  it  with  the  Moravians,  who  were  to  manage  it ;  and  finally,  as  the 
ereat  crowning  act  of  his  life,  from  1873  to  1876,  gave  into  the  hands  of  Bishop 
McTycre,  of  the  Methodist  Episcoiial  Church  South,  sums  amounting  to  $1,000,00(^| 
to  estabush  and  endow  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  university  for  the  South,  to  be  under 
Methodist  direction.  The  last  of  his  donations  for  this  purpose — made  only  a  few 
months  before  his  death — amounted  to  $300,000,  and,  to  avoid  all  possibility  of  diifl- 
culty  after  his  decease,  was  handed  in  cosh  to  the  bishop,  without  any  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  The  university,  which  now  bears  his  family  name,  has 
been  established  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  NashviUe,  and,  with  its  fine  buildings 
and  organized  departments  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  of  theology,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine,  stands  as  his  best  monument. — (Memorial  volume  published  by  Yau- 
derbilt  University  and  biographical  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Tolegrapl^ 
Jxuiuory  4,  1877.) 

LEWIS  BROOKS. 

This  liberal  citizen  of  Rochester,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  deserves  mention 
for  his  benefactions  to  educational  objects.  Besides  most  generous  jj^ifts  to  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  is  reported  on  apparently  cood  authority  to  have  civen 
iu  his  later  days  $5,000  each  to  the  Rochester  Industrial  School  and  the  Female  Char^ 
itable  Society,  and  $120,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  Tliis  last  amount  is  not 
absolutely  sure,  as  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously,  but  $70,000  were  certainly  giveiL 

WILLIAM  A.  MUHLENBERG,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of  the  Protv 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  York  April  8,  1877.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  the  son 
of  Henrjr  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  September  16, 179G. 
His  feunily  had  long  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  great-grandmther,  Henry  M. 
Muhlenberg,  a  clergyman  of  the  Cerman  Lutheran  sect,  was  the  founder  of  that  church 
in  America.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  received  his  early  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
graduated  with  honor  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.  He  immediately 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  theology,  obtained  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  1817,  and 
became  assistant  to  Bishop  White  at  Christ  Church  in  his  native  city.  In  1821  he  was 
ohosen  rector  of  St.  James's  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  there  cemmeuced  his  long 
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ooroer  of  public  benefactions  by  oauaing  the  establisbment  of  the  flrBt  public  school 
'wliicli  existed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia. — (Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal, June,  1877.) 

In  1828  Dr.  Muhlenberg  moved  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  founded  a  school  called 
the  Flushing  Institute,  which  quickly  developed  into  St.  PauPs  College,  and  became 
a  very  considerable  seat  of  learning,  training  many  who  have  since  heen  eminent. 
I>r.  Muhlenl>erg  remained  at  its  head  as  principal  and  rector  for  about  eighteen  years, 
until  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York 
City,  in  1846,  where  he  remained  eleven  vears.  In  1857  he  became  rector  and  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Luke*s  Hospital,  New  York,  an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1885  he  founded  the  Christian 
Industrial  Community  of  St.  Johnland,  meant  to  afford  to  youth  advantages  for  edu- 
cation, to  those  of  maturer  years  opportunities  of  self  support  by  various  labors,  and 
to  all  the  best  religious  care  and  nurture  amid  healthful  air  and  rural  pleasantness. 
In  benevolent  and  educational  labors  of  this  kind  the  later  vears  of  a  serene  and  beau- 
tiful old  age  were  passed ;  and  when  the  end  came,  it  was  tne  hopeful  and  happy  one 
that  might  have  been  expected  &om  the  author  of  that  popular  charming  hymn,  ^*  I 
would  not  live  alway." 

DR.  JOHN  ORAEFF  BARTON. 

Professor  J.  Graeff  Barton,  ll.  d.,  was  l>om  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  June  5,  1813,  and 
received  his  early  literary  training  under  Dr.  Samuel  Bowman,  who  was  subsequently 
assistant  Protestant  Episcopal  bisho})  of  Pennsylvania.  At  about  14  he  entered  St. 
Paul's  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (then  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg),  where,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  imaergraduate  studies,  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages.  After 
some  years'  service  in  this  chair  he  returned  to  Lancaster,  studied  law  with  the  lato 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  entered  upon  practice.  But.  tinding  the  practice  of  law 
distasteful,  he  went  back  as  vice  rector  to  ot.  Paul's  College,  and  eventually  became 
rector,  entering  also,  while  in  this  position,  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1848.  In  1850  he  relinf|[ui8hcd  the  rectoraliip  of  the  colloce  and  took  charge 
of  St.  Paul's  School  in  the  city  ot  New  York;  in  1852  he  was  made  professor  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  Free  Acadeiuy,  which  afterward  became  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  10,  1877.  Twenty-five  successive  classes  received  there  the  benefit  of 
his  instructions,  and  expressed^  at  his  death,  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  who  as  an 
instructor  had  commanded  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  as  an  example  their 
honor  and  resi)ect. — (Letter  from  Professor  J.  A.  Spencer.) 

DR.  TATLER  LEWIS. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewip,  ll.  d.,  whose  death  at  Schenectady,  May  11, 1877,  has  been 
widely  noticed,  was  bom  in  1802,  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N .  Y.,  and  began 
in  a  country  school-house  that  love  of  learning  winch  made  him  one  of  the  foremost 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  entered  Union  College,  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1820,  and  became  a  lawyer.  Borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  he  read  it  through  the  first 
year.  He  read  over  his  old  text  books  and  the  writings  to  which  they  introduced  him. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics  became  with  liim  an  absorbing  passion.  He 
Ijave  them  his  leisure  hours  by  day  and  often  all  liis  nights.  Thus  ho  was  attracted 
from  the  profession  of  law  to  that  of  teaching,  which  he  pursued  at  Waterfoi'd  and  at 
Ogdensbmg,  N.  Y.  While  at  the  latter  place  he  gave  before  the  Plii  Beta  Kappa 
Society  in  Union  College  an  address  on  "Faith  the  life  of  science."  Perhaps  as  the 
i-esult  of  this,  not  long  after  he  received  invitations  to  professorships  in  three  colleges. 
In  1838  he  accepted  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
By  tliis  time  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  philosophers, 
but  also  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  the  Hebrew  rabbinical  writings. 

Thus  he  disciplined  and  filled  Ins  mind  before  attempting  to  produce  anything  from 
it:  a  good  example  for  all  teachers.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he  published  his  first 
book,  Plato  contra  Atheos ;  or.  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied 
with  critical  notes  and  followed  by  extended  dissertations  which  revealed  so  much 
originality  and  learning  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars.  Ten  years 
later  appeared  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  with  the  geological  recoi'd,  by  showing  that  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Bible  the  world  was  formed  by  natural  agencies  and  that  the  creative  days  in 
Genesis  were  indefinite  periods  of  time.  From  this  work,  and  the  criticisms  upon  it, 
grow  Dr.  Lewis's  next  book.  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or.  The  World  Problem — a  thesaa- 
rus  of  the  ideas  of  its  author.  He  also  translated  and  annotated  Lange's  commentaries 
on  Genesis,  Job,  and  Ecclosiastes.  He  made  metrical  versions  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes; 
edited  tlie  sermons  of  Dr.  Nott,  and,  with  Dr.  Van  Santvoord,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Notit; 

Subliflhed  six  addresses  delivered  on  difieront  occasions,  and,  more  recently,  the  Ved- 
er  lectures,  delivered  before  the  theological  seminary  and  Rutgers  College,  New  Bnma- 
wick,  N.  J.,  entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Scriptures."  He  wrote,  too,  a  marvelous  number 
of  racy  and  able  articles  on  an  almost  intinit^  variety  of  subjects.    From  1851-^56  he 
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contribntcd  the  articles  for  The  Editor's  Table  in  Harper's  liagazinei  covering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  well  and  skilfully  prepared* 

But  with  him  the  Bible  was  literaliy  the  book.  To  its  study  and  interpretation  and 
defence  he  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  learning.  Besides  the  Syriac,  Septnagint, 
and  Vulgate  versions,  he  carefully  examined  the  Jewish  Targums,  such  fri^nnenta  aa 
exist  of  the  Samaritan  or  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Gothic  translations  of  Ulmas,  '<  the 
oldest  version  in  a  language  nearly  related  to  our  own."  For  fourteen  c<Hiaecative 
years  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  annually. 

The  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Greek^  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  always  lay  upon  his 
table,  and  from  one  of  them  he  habitually  read  at  family  worship,  giving  often  bean* 
tifhl  renderings  of  passages  like  and  unlike  our  English  version.  For  many  years  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  designed  especially  for  students  in  college  but  open  to  all.  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Bomanists,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  his  valuable  teachings. 

In  1849  Dr.  Lewis  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  where  he  continned 
till  his  death.  After  deafness  had  rendered  him  unable  to  hear  recitations  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  biblical  and  classical  literature,  and 
taught  by  lectures.  As  a  teacher  ho  was  enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  patient,  Kind^ 
and  helpful  toward  all  sincere  learners.  His  personal  influence  reached  thousands  of 
loving  pupils  who  regard  him  with  pride  and  reverence. — (From  a  sketch  by  Professor 
E.  B.  welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSON. 

Dr.  Isaac  W.  Jackson,  for  51  years  a  professor  in  Union  College,  died  July  28,  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. :  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Albany  Academy  with  high  honor  in  1824,  and  from  Union  College  in  l&26y 
remaining  in  the  institution  from  that  date  as  tutor  and  professor.  Professor  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  works  on  conic  sections,  optics,  mecnanics^  and  trigonometry,  all 
esteemed  by  mathematicians,  and  some  of  them  adopted  in  foreign  universities. — (The 
Church  Union.) 

PROFESSOR  S.  VhmOSS  RROWIT. 

This  gentleman,  Trevor  professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  Angnst 
6,  1877,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  typhoid  fever.  Bom  at  Portland,  Me.,  February  27, 1847, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard  as 
a  sophomore  in  1867.  He  was  graduated  in  1870,  ana  then  studied  theology  at  the 
Rochester  Seminary.  On  the  completion  of  his  course,  he  travelled  for  three  years  of 
study  in  Germany,  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  then  returned  to  Rochester  to  succeed 
his  former  instructor,  Proiessor  Hockett,  in  Se]^tember,  1876.  One  year  of  work  ^ave 
promise  of  large  usefulness ;  but  shortly  after  its  completion  come  his  early  deatiL^- 
(Notice  by  Professor  G.  H.  Whittemore.) 

PROFESSOR  EDWIN  HAIX,  D.  D. 

Dr.  HaU,  for  more  than  20  years  professor  of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1802.  At  9  years  of  age  ho  beffan  to 
prepare  for  college,  devoting  to  this  work  nis  winter  nights  till  compeUed  by  auverse 
circumstances  to  intermit  such  studies  and  devote  himself  to  fann  labor  and  teaching 
for  support.  Between  18  and  19  he  resumed  study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  minis- 
try, and  having  in  ten  months  read  the  whole  of  Virgil  seven  times,  13  orations  of 
Cicero,  the  GrsBca  Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  2  books  of  Homer,  entered  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1822.  Hero  he  not  only  mastered  the  college  ourrio- 
ulum,  but  studied,  also,  modem  languages  and  mathematics  far  beyond  the  course, 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  first  in  the  Castleton  Academy  near  by.  and  then  in  that  at 
Korwalk,  Conn.  This  extreme  application  to  mental  work  broke  down  his  health 
and  prevented  a  fhrther  regular  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Driven  to  teaohinff  by 
the  necessity  for  self  support,  he  took  for  a  term  the  academy  at  St.  Albans,  vt., 
then  taught  as  tutor  in  nis  alma  mater,  and  subsequently  held  the  Middlebury  Acad- 
emy, Vermont,  and  the  Bloomfleld  Academy,  New  Jersey,  spending  in  this  way  about 
4  years,  in  2  or  which  he  so  far  advanced  in  theological  studies  as  to  bo  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  In  July,  18^,  his  health  had  so  much  improved  that  he  ventured  to  receive 
an  installation  as  pastor  of  an  important  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  here  he  did  noble 
Work  among  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  people,  engaging  with  much  power  in  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  the  23  years  that  he  continned  there.  He 
published  two  considerable  works  on  The  Puritans  and  their  Principles  and  on  The 
Law  of  Baptism,  besides  several  minor  ones.  He  also  left  ready  for  the  pretw  a  treatise 
on  Metaphysics  and  Outlines  in  Natural  Theology.  On  two  occasions,  in  1852  and  1853, 
he  was  offered  responsible  theological  professor^ips,  but  declined  them  from  unwill- 
ingness to  leave  his  church.  In  1854  a  renewed  oner  of  the  professorship  of  theology 
at  Auburn  Seminary,  pressed  by  a  committee  of  respected  ministers,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  place,  and  he  entered  on  it«  duties  and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
September  8, 1877.  A  warm  hearted  theologian  and  an  excellent  and  syst'Cmatic  teacher, 
lie  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  pupils  aud  left  a  reputation  as  professor  second  to 
very  few. — (Memorial  pamphlet  of  services,  October  25,  1877.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  1877,  a  State  hoard  of  educaUofif  composed  of  all  the 
executive  ofBcers,  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  ''full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools,"  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 

The  State  superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system* 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  i)eople  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  countu  board  of  education  to  supervise 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  instituticms,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  Inat- 
ters,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certiticates,  ^ant  to  successful  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  different  grades,  according  to  qualification,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  appoints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade^  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  sdiool  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborough,  fiom  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  mipression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
to  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  ho  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
school  reports  and  ^eater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
them,  thoup;h  there  is  still  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  act  ot  March  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
cities  within  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  xjublic  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  establislB  good  city  school  systems ;  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  such  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  eficet  much  chance. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fimd  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tiio 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  system,  since  only  such  schools  could 
secure  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877.  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  to  have  amounted  to  ^,050,  of  wnich 
sum  $4,!ife0  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborough.  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayettevillo,  Greensboro^,  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Air.  Scarborough 
as  to  the  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  founding  this  judgment 
largely  on  the  change  made  by  the  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liabilitj^  to  have 
white  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO    REPORTS. 

No  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
report,  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NOliMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Report  of  this  Bureau  for  187G,  wore  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill ;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville. 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti- 
tute— began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9,  proving  successful  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  The  em*olment  reached  235,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  counties  and  iJl  sections  of  the  State. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCK. 

Youth  of  school  atre  (6-21) 

394,489 
198, 760 

408,296 
201,459 
104, 173 

3,852 

1,866 
2,885 
1,550 

13,807 
2,099 

Enrolled  in  public  sciiools 

Average  attcndanco. ...--- ...... .... . 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  distnctfl  for  white  children .... 

2,702 
.1,372 

1, 150 

494 

School  districts  for  colored  children. . . 

Public  schools  for  white  children ..... 

Public  schools  for  colored  children .... 

Public  school-houses  for  white* 

i,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

109 

5 

22 

2 

1,294 
783 
529 

288 

2,894 

$40 

30 

20 

$^:01, 008 
335,663 
121, 645 

Public  school-houses  for  colored 

Private  school-houses  for  whites 

Private  school-houses  for  colored 

Academies  for  whites 

Academies  for  colored 

Colleces  for  whites 

CoUeces  for  colored 

•••••   •••••• 

TEACHEBS  AND  THEIB  PAY. 

Whit«  men  examined  and  approved. . . 
\Vhite  women  examined  and  approved . 
Colored  men  oxamined  and  approved. 
Colored  women   examined  and  aj)- 

T)roved. 
Whole  number  of  teachers 

1,193 
376 
535 

278 

2,382 

101 

407 

6 

io 

512 

Mont  hi  V  pav  of  first  crado 

Monthly  pav  of  second  grade 

•  «••••    •••    m 

Monthly  pay  of  third  cnrado 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  expenditure  for  them 

$406, 447 
289, 213 
115,658 

$94,561 

46,450 

5,987 

Funds  on  nand  at  close  of  year 

(Return  from  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  i>ublic  instruction, 
for  1875-^76,  and  published  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  187.5-76,  the 
whites  numbered  257,521 :  the  colored,  130,968.  About  one-half  of  tJie  whites  and  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled.  The  averace 
attendance  was  not  given.  In  1876-^77  the  whites  of  school  age  were  267,265 ;  the  col- 
ored, 141,031 ;  128,2^  whites  and  73,170  colored  wore  enrolled  in  schools,  the  average 
attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41.545  of  the  latter.  In  a  writton  return 
for  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  the  njfures  for  both  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  reported 
them,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  failed  to  note  the  avcraiico  attend- 
ance. The  average  duration  of  school,  ho  says,  was  about  sixty  days.  Although  the 
number  of  teachers  (2,382)  in  1876-77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
schools  (4,435),  ho  thinks  that,  as  the  school  terms  wcro  short  and  as  they  began  in 
diUcrent  places  at  different  seasons  of  tho  year,  tho  supply  of  teachers  was  sufficient. 
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OFFICEBS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OE2YBRAL. 

Under  the  now  constitution  of  1877,  a  State  Inxird  of  education^  composed  of  all  the 
executive  ofiQcers^  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  "full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools,"  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 

The  State  superintendent  of  puhUo  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acts 
as  secretary'  of  the  Stato  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  people  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  countij  hoard  of  education  to  supervise 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  Inat- 
ters,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certificates,  ^ant  to  successful  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  difiercnt  grades,  according  to  qualification,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  appoints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  sdiool  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  x^roperty. 

• 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborough,  fiom  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  unprcssion  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
to  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  ho  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
school  reports  and  ^eater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
them,  though  there  is  still  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  act  of  March  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
cities  within  their  Umits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  x^ublic  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  affortl  an  opportunity  to  establishi  good  city  school  systems^  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  such  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  efiect  much  chance. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fund  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tno 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  system,  since  only  such  schools  could 
seciure  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877.  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fimd,  to  have  amounted  to  ^,050,  of  wnich 
sum  $4,350  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborough.  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayetteville,  Greensboro*,  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Air.  Scarborough 
as  to  the  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  foimding  this  judgment 
largely  on  the  change  made  by  the  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liability  to  have 
white  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  XH)ople. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO    RErORTS. 

No  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
leport,  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Rei>ort  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill ;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville. 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti- 
tuto — began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9,  proving  successful  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  The  emolment  reached  235,  with  an  aver- 
age doily  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  counties  and  all  Bections  of  the  State. 
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IfOBTH   CABOI.INA. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMABY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCK. 

Youth  of  school  aero  (6-21) 

394,489 
198,760 

408,296 
201,459 
104, 173 

3,852 

1,866 
2,885 
1,550 

13,807 
2,099 

Enrolled  in  Dublic  schools. ........... 

Avcraire  attendanco.  ................. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  white  children .... 

2,702 
.1, 372 

1, 150 

494 

School  districts  for  colored  children. .. 

Public  schools  for  white  children 

Public  schools  for  colored  children .... 

Public  school-houses  for  whites- ...... 

1,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

169 

5 

22 

2 

1,294 
783 
529 

288 

2,894 

$40 
30 
20 

$501,008 
335,663 
121,645 

Public  school-houses  for  colored 

Private  school-houses  for  whites 

Private  school-houses  for  colored 

Academies  for  whiter 

Academics  for  colored - 

Collecres  for  whites 

CoUeires  for  colored 

TEACHETia  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  men  examined  and  approved. . . 
\Vliite  women  examined  ami  appro ved. 
Colorcd  men  examined  and  approved. 
Colored  women   examined  and  ap- 
proved. 
"Whole  number  of  teachers 

1,193 
370 
535 

278 

2,382 

101 

407 

6 

io 

512 

Monthlv  "nav  of  first  irrado 

Monthlv  nav  of  second  trrade 

Monthly  nav  of  third  crado 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exnendituro  for  them 

$406, 447 
289, 213 
115,658 

$94,561 

46,450 

5,987 

Funds  on  hand  at  close  of  year 

(Return  from  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1875-76,  and  published  report  firom  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  1875-76,  the 
whites  numbered  257,521 :  the  colored,  136,968.  About  one-half  of  the  whites  and  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enroUed.  The  average 
attendance  was  not  given.  In  1876-77  the  whites  of  school  age  were  267,265 ;  the  col- 
ored, 141,031 ;  128,289  whites  and  73,170  colored  wore  enrolled  in  schools,  the  average 
attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41.545  of  the  latter.  In  a  written  return 
for  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  the  njs^es  for  both  enrolment  and  average 
att>endance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  report<id 
tiiem,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  fuUcd  to  note  the  average  att-end- 
ance.  The  average  duration  of  school,  he  says,  was  about  sixty  days.  Although  the 
number  of  teachers  (2,382)  in  1876-77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  the 
schools  (4,435),  he  thinks  that,  as  the  school  terms  were  short  and  as  they  began  in 
diHerent  places  at  diiTeront  seasons  of  the  year,  the  supply  of  teachers  was  sufficionU 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  tbo  now  constitution  of  1877,  a  StaJU  hoard  of  educaHoUy  composed  of  all  the 
executive  ofBcers,  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  ''full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  public  schools,"  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 

The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acts 
as  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin- 
istration  of  the  school  system* 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  x>eople  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  counttf  Ifoard  of  education  to  supervise 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  Inat- 
ters,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  be  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certiticates,  ^ant  to  succes^ul  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  different  grades,  according  to  qualilication,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  api)oints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade,  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  school  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property. 

• 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborough,  fiom  various  fact-s  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  mipression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
to  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  he  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
school  reports  and  ^eater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
them,  though  there  is  still  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  act  of  Alarch  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitanta  in 
cities  witliin  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  establislB  good  city  school  systems^  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  complied  with 
before  such  a  tax  levy  can  bo  made,  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  effect  much  chance. 

The  allowances  fix>m  the  Peabody  fund  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tno 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  system,  since  only  such  schools  could 
secure  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877.  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fimd,  to  have  amounted  to  87,050,  of  wnioh 
sum  $4,350  were  expanded  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborough.  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  FayetteviUe,  Greensboro',  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Mr.  Scarborough 
as  to  the  opening  of  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  founding  this  judgment 
largely  on  the  change  made  by  tiie  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liability  to  have 
white  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

NO   REPORTS. 

No  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
report;  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill ;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayettovillo. 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti- 
tute— began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9,  proving  successful  beyond 
the  expectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  The  enrolment  reached  235,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  counties  and  all  sections  of  the  State. 
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BEFOBHATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAGOKO. 

The  Home  for  Fallen  and  Ftiendless  GirU,  New  York,  reports  86  received  and  as  many 
discharged  cfuriiig  1677,  with  2G  remaining.  As  all  who  entered  conld  rea<l  and  writ^ 
tJie  only  instruction  ^ven,  except  in  morals  and  religion,  has  been  in  habits  of  indns- 
ttj  and  in  dress  miJung.  The  results  are  said  to  have  been  eminently  encouraging. 
The  Home  of  the  .Holy  Family,  Now  York,  with  a  similar  aim,  received,  clotheiL  fed, 
and  taught  150  children  and  young  girls  in  addition  to  98  who  were  in  the  house 
in  the  spring  of  1877.  Various  branches  of  female  industry  were  included  in  the 
instruction  i^ven.  The  New  York  House  of  Befuge,  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  received  in  1877  a 
total  of  8^  boys  and  girls,  of  whom  463  were  ilhtcrate  when  conunitted;  these  learned 
to  read  and  write,  the  remainder  receiving  more  advanced  instruction,  all  in  connec- 
tion with  some,  training  in  gardeninc:,  wire  weaving,  stocking  weaving,  or  printing, 
according  to  capacity.  The  Western  Ifouse  of  Refuge,  Rochester,  had  in  its  schools  and 
workshops  in  the  same  year  a  total  of  822  boys  and  girls  (of  whom  530  remained  De- 
cember 31),  giving  them  such  literary  training  as  was  required,  with  instruction  in  a 
great  variety  of  industries.  The  Women's  Prison  Association,  of  New  York,  in  connection 
with  the  Isaac  T.  Hopper  Home,  received  for  the  year  462  female  inmates  on  the  pro- 
fession by  them  of  a  desire  to  reform,  teaching  them  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetie, 
with  fine  sewing,  dress  making,  laundry  work,  and  household  indiistiies;  subsequently, 
places  of  service  were  found  for  272. — (Reports  and  returns  to  Bureau  of  Educatioii.) 

The  Aeio  York  Catholic  Protectory,  whicli  had  2,321  inmates  in  1876,  gives  to  the 
children  intrusted  to  it  such  industrial  and  moral  instruction  as  may  fit  them  to  be 
useful  members  of  society.    No  statistics  of  its  numbers  for  1877  aro  at  hand. 

TRAINING  TO  USEFULNESS  IN  THE  SICK  ROOM. 

Tlie  Training  School  for  Aler^csLattached  to  Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York  City,  had 
56  pupils  under  instruction  in  lo77  and  graduated  12  of  these  in  November.  To  ac- 
commodate the  steadily  increasing  number  of  pupils,  Mrs.  William  H.  Osbom  has 
most  kindly  had  a  large  house  erected  opx^osit-e  the  hospital,  and  has  ofiered  it  to  the 
society,  rent  free,  for  a  t«rm  of  years.  It  was  opened  November  8,  1877,  and  has 
kitchen,  laundry,  dininjj^  hall,  reception  room,  and  parlor  on  its  lower  floor,  while 
three  upper  stories  are  (hvided  intd  neatly  furnished  sleeping  rooms. — (Report  of  tlie 
society  for  1877,  with  description  of  the  house  from  another  source.) 

EDUCATION  IN  ART. 

Besides  the  advantages  for  elementary  training  in  this  line  presented  at  the  Cooper 
Union,  previously  noticed,  there  is  the  fuller  course  of  the  art  classes  of  the  Brookhfn 
Art  Association,  a  Course  in  Architecture  at  Cornell  University,  a  CoUege  of  Fine  Arts  in 
Syracuse  University,  a  School  of  Design  at  Yassar  College,  the  Ladiet^  Art  Association  of 
New  York,  the  Palette  Club,  the  Art  Students!'  League,  the  Art  Schools  of  tlie  National 
Academy  of  Design  ^  and  now  also  those  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  all  in  the  same 
city — a  combination  of  facilities  for  art  study  rare  in  a  single  State. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  AND  CITT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  convention  of  this  association  met  at  Albany  March  28, 1877,  and  continued  in 
session  till  the  30th.  After  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  president  of'  the  Albany 
school  board,  the  president  of  the  association,  in  a  carefully  prepared  address,  reviewed 
the  progress  of  tne  school  system  in  the  State,  favoring  nigh  school  and  academic 
education  and  a  taxation  for  school  purposes  i)roportioneu  to  the  growth  of  the  popn- 
lation  to  be  schooled,  which  he  said  liaff  .increased  120,906  in  the  past  five  years,  an 
average  annual  increase  of  24,181.  Dr.  James  H.  Hoose,  of  the  Cortland  State  Normal 
School,  then  defended  the  common  school,  free  high  school,  and  normal  school  system 
of  New  York,  which  vindication  was  thought  so  conclusive  as  to  be  published  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  afterward  in  pamphlet  form.  A  committee  on  desirable  changes 
in  the  school  laws  reported  next  day,  through  Superintendent  Snow,  of  Auburn,  in 
favor  of  a  single  executive  head  for  tne  educational  system  of  the  State,  of  the  con- 
tinuance and  confirmation  of  the  academic  and  free  high  school  instruction  now  given, 
of  truant  and  reform  schools  for  children  not  reached  by  the  compulsory  education 
acts  of  1874  and  1876,  of  more  immediate  supervision  of  the  schools  through  a  town- 
ship system,  of  an  apportionment  of  school  moneys  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  attend- 
ance, rather  than  average  attendance,  and  of  making  the  school  age  6-18  instead  of 
5-21.  Whether  the  recommendations  of  the '  committee,  which  gave  rise  to  much  ' 
debate,  were  passed  in  whole  or  only  in  part,  does  not  appear ;  but  it  does  appear  that 
at  least  those  in  favor  of  a  township  system  and  of  a  change  of  the  school  age  were 
agreed  upon  to  be  recommended  to  the  legislature,  and  also  that  the  school  year  ought 
to  begin  September  1,  A  pax>er  from  Deputy  State  Superintendent  Keyes  followed  in 
the  axtemooni  in  which  he  said  that  common  schools  had  saved  the  countiy  and  that 
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now  the  country  ahonld  do  Justice  to  its  common  schools  affording  them  tboronghly 
trained  teachers,  full  snpi>ort,  and  freedom  to  extend  their  education  to  whatever 
pohit  tho  local  authorities  may  iind  desirable.  Another  paper  from  Commissioner 
Morehouse,  of  Cayuga,  in  favor  of  reorganization  of  the  school  svstem,  fuller  exami- 
nation of  teachers,  closer  supervision,  £c.,  provoked  discussion,  but  it  seems  to  have 
resulted  in  no  action.  The  next  meeting  was  Appointed  to  be  held  at  Utlca,  Fobmacy 
22, 1878.— (School  Bulletin  for  May,  1877.) 

STATE  TEACHERS'  AS90CIATI011. 

The  meeting  was  held  at  Plattsburj^,  July  24-26, 1877.  The  president,  Superintend- 
ent Edward  Smith,  of  Syracuse,  in  his  opening  address,  save  a  sketch  of  the  progress 
made  in  education,  with  the  difficulty  still  in  the  way  of  a  truly  perfect  system.  He 
favored  reading  not  from  text  books  only,  but  irom  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and 
exercises  in  writing  in  which  the  pupil  sliould  present  lus  own  thoughts  instead  of 
being  confined  to  worn  out  copies ;  ho  commended  the  study  of  drawing  as  educating 
both  the  hand  and  eye,  and  advocated  fuller  attention  to  natural  science,  uuder  en- 
thusiastio  teachers  in  love  with  their  work.  Dr.  Benedict,  of  Rochester,  foll6wed 
with  a  short  dissertiktion  on  **  Words,''  illustrative  of  the  importance  of  thorough  ac- 
curacy in  tho  study  of  their  strength  and  meaning.  On  the  second  day  Dr.  Thomas 
Hunter,  president  of  the  New  Yens:  City  Normal  College,  read  a  paper  on  the  need  of 
higher  education,  in  which  he  showed  that  for  the  luivanced  society  of  the  present 
high  schools  are  as  great  a  necessity  as  tho  lower  schools  were  a  century  ago.  The 
usual  committees  were  then  appointed,  and  the  convention  dividing  itself  into  com- 
mon school,  hi^h  school,  and  normal  school  sections  devoted  the  day  to  the  seve  ral 
topics  appropriate  to  these;  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Wallace  Bruce  read  a  paper  on 
"Shakspere's  women."  On  the  third  day  the  paper  which  seems  to  have  awakened 
the  ^catest  interest  was  that  by  Miss  Majry  Hicks,  of  Syracuse,  on  **  The  ends  to  be 
attained  by  the  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  public  schools."  These,  she  said, 
were  threefold :  practical,  educational,  and  esthetic.  Devoting  herself  particularly 
to  the  first,  she  showed  that  the  art  of  drawing  is  a  most  practical  form  of  education, 
teaching  the  hand  as  well  as  the  head,  and  preparing  for  the  common  occupations  and 
industries  of  life:  carpentxy,  masonry,  building,  all  department^  of  mechanism, 
carving,  designing,  painting,  decorating,  &c.  After  some  further  business,  Albany 
was  chosen  as  the  place  of  the  next  meeting,  and  resolutions  were  passed  in  favor  of  a 
township  system  in  preference  to  the  present  district  system,  of  good  schools  under 
thoroughly  trained  teachers,  of  a  choice  of  school  commissioners  by  the  local  school 
boards,  and  of  a  change  of  the  legal  school  age  from  5-21  to  6-18,  with  a  school  year 
beginning  August  1  instead  of  October  1. — (New  York  School  Journal,  July  28,  1877.) 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Albany,  July  10-12.  The  programme  embraced 
general  educational  principles,  matters  affecting  the  State,  tests  and  results,  and  the 
special  departments  of  language,  rhetoric  and  oratory,  mathematics,  natural  sciences, 
and  histo^.  The  one  paper  under  the  first  head  was  on  "University  control,"  by 
Professor  Alexander  Winchell.  of  Syracuse.  He  took  the  ground  that  under  present 
arrangements  the  trustees  of  nigher  institutions,  an  extraneous  body,  have  too  much 
control;  the  faculty,  an  interior  one,  too  little.  He  would  not  disuse  with  the 
trustees;  would  retain  them  for  the  creation  and  conservation  of  endowments  and 
other  matters  of  a  purely  business  character,  dispensing,  however,  with  ex  officio 
members  and  substituting  alumni.  To  the  teaching  body,  however,  he  would  trans- 
fer the  control  of  expentntures,  the  choice  of  instructors,  the  determination  of  their 
pay,  the  conferring  of  degrees^  and  all  other  purely  scholastic  matters,  with  perhaps 
some  occasional  conference  with  older  students  on  such  points.  The  two  papers  on 
matters  affecting  the  State  were  (1)  one  by  Principal  A.  B.  Watkins^  of  Hungerford 
Collegiate  Institute,  taking  tho  ground  that  the  State  should  provide  for  academic  and 
high  school  training  as  liuerally  in  proportion  as  for  common  school  instruction  of 
lower  grade;  (2)  one  by  Principal  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  the  Fredonia  Normal  School, 
which  proposed  to  harmonize  the  State  school  system  by  throwing  out  from  the  normal 
echools  into  the  academies  and  high  schools  all  academio  teaching,  confining  tlTe 
normal  schools  to  the  work  of  training  teachers  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 
Uuder  the  other  heads  various  interesting  topics  were  discussed,  one  of  them  on  the 
"Regents'  examinations  in  academic  studies,"  by  Principal  Bradley,  of  the  Albany 
High  School,  who  said  that  these  examinations,  originally  instituted  to  determine  to 
what  schools  and  in  what  proportion  the  State  '^  literature  frmd'' should  be  distributed, 
were  indirectly  a  means  of  elevating  the  standard  of  scholarship,  of  securing  greater 
uniformity  in  such  a  standard,  and  of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  certain  leading 
branches.  A  paper  by  Chancellor  Haven,  of  Syracuse,  showed  the  advantages  ths3 
would  ensue  from  having  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  the  State  all  brought  on  the 
same  plane  of  requirement  by  having  a  kindred  system  of  examinations  to  determine 
the  question  of  admissions  to  their  freshman  classes. — (School  Bulletin;  August,  1677| 
and  other  reports.) 
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OBITUAEY  KECORD. 

HENBY  BOYNTON  BMITH,  D.  D.,  LI*  D. 

This  gentleman;  whose  death  at  (>4  occurred  in  February,  1877,  "was  eminent  as  a 
scholar  and  teacher.  Bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  1815,  he  was  graduated  at  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  1834,  and  was  a  tutor  there  in  1836-^37  and  in  1840^41.  He  studied  theology  at 
Andover  and  Bangor,  and  subsequently  went  to  Europe  for  a  year  to  study  at  HaUe 
and  Berlin.  Al'ter  a  brief  pastorate  at  West  Amcsbury,  Mass.,  ho  became  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  iiliilosopliy  in  Amherst  College  in  1847 ;  in  1850,  professolr  of  church 
history  in  the  Union  Theolo^cal  Seminary,  New  York ;  and,  in  18o5,  of  systematic  the- 
ology, which  chair  he  loft  in  1873  because  of  broken  health,  continuing,  however, 
emeritus  professor  till  his  death.  He  was  an  able  writer,  contributing  much  to  the 
Princeton  Review,  Presbyterian  Quarterly,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  Appleton's  Cyclo- 
peedia.  In  1859  he  published  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Chronological 
Tables,  an  excellent  compendium.  He  translated  Gieselei-'s  Church  History^  in  five 
volumes^  the  last  volume  being  in  the  press  of  Hari>cr  Brothers  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
George  Bancroft  called  him  the  most  accomplished  critic  in  the  United  States.  For 
acuteness  combined  with  breadth,  for  receptivity  combined  with  originality,  he  was 
unique  among  philosophers ;  whiio  to  exact  scholarship  he  added  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  German  modes  of  thought  and  present  scicntitic  inquiries  which  littcd  nim  to 
cope  with  the  questions  of  the  time  in  a  most  masterly  and  convincing  manner.  Had 
longer  life  been  granted  him  he  might  have  added  much  te  the  treasures  of  philosophic 
theology ;  but  a  treatise  on  this  subject,  on  which  he  had  been  some  time  engaged,  waa 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  by  his  death,  before  it  was  in  form  for  publication. 

CORNSLIUS  YANDERDILT. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1877,  this  gentleman — long  known  throughout  the  Union 
for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  and  now  to  be  remembered  for  his  educational  benefac- 
tions— breathed  his  last  at  his  home  in  New  York.  He  was  bom  May  27,  1794, 
Beginning  life  on  his  own  account  as  a  boat  owner  in  his  sixteenth  year,  and  prosper- 
ing in  everything  he  touched,  he  became  in  his  later  years  the  owner  of  property 
variously  estimated  at  $80,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  Possessed  of  this  wealth,  he  began  to 
consider  how  he  could  best  dispose  of  some  fair  portion  of  his  means.  Having  long 
sustained  his  mother^s  church  at  New  Dorp,  Staten  Island,  he  purchased  the  CnurcE 
of  the  Strangere  in  New  York  for  the  chosen  pastor  of  his  second  wife,  largely  aiding 
in  its  support  after  the  purchase;  gave  quietly  8100,000  for  the  new  Methodist  publish- 
ing house  in  the  same  city ;  planned  the  endowment  of  a  noble  school  for  girls  on 
Staten  Island,  which  only  fell  through  from  his  inability  to  arrange  the  measure  of 
his  owTi  control  of  it  with  the  Moravians,  who  were  to  manage  it;  and  finally,  as  the 

Seat  crowning  act  of  his  life,  from  1873  to  1876,  gave  into  the  hands  of  Bishop 
cTyere^  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  sums  amounting  to  $1,000,CO(^ 
to  est-abush  and  endow  at  Nashville,  Tcun.,  a  university  for  the  South,  to  be  under 
Methodist  direction.  The  last  of  his  donations  for  this  purpose — made  only  a  few 
montlis  before  his  death — amounted  to  $300,000,  and,  t-o  avoid  all  possibility  of  diffi- 
culty after  his  decease,  was  handed  in  cash  to  the  bishop,  without  any  solicitation  on 
the  part  of  those  concerned.  The  university,  which  now  bears  his  family  name,  has 
been  established  on  a  charming  site  overlooking  NashviUe,  and,  with  its  fine  buildings 
and  organized  departments  of  philosophy,  literature,  and  science,  of  theology,  of  law, 
and  of  medicine,  stands  as  his  best  monument. — (Memorial  volume  publislied  by  Van- 
derbilt  University  and  biographical  sketch  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraphy 
Jxuiuary  4,  1877.) 

LEWIS  BROOKS. 

« 

This  liberal  citizen  of  Bochester,  who  died  in  the  autumn  of  1877,  deserves  mention 
for  his  benefactions  to  educational  objects.  Besides  most  generous  |^ts  to  hospitals 
in  the  city  of  his  residence,  he  is  reported  on  apparently  gowl  authority  to  have  given 
in  his  later  days  $5,000  each  to  the  Kochester  Industrial  School  and  the  Female  Char- 
itable Society,  and  $120,000  to  the  University  of  Virginia.  This  last  amount  is  not 
absolutely  sure,  as  his  gifts  were  made  anonymously,  but  |70,000  were  certainly  given. 

WILLIAM  A.  MUHLEXBERG,  D.  D. 

Rev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  divines  of  the  Protv 
estant  Episcopal  Church,  died  in  New  York  April  8,  1877.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  the  son 
of  Henry  M.  Muhlenberg,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  bom  in  that  city  September  16, 1796w 
His  family  had  long  resided  in  Pennsylvania,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Henry  M. 
Muhlenberg,  a  clergyman  of  the  German  Lutheran  sect,  was  the  founder  of  that  church 
in  America.  Dr.  Muhlenberg  received  his  early  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
sraduated  with  honor  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1814.  He  immediately 
aerated  himself  to  the  studyof  theology,  obtaine<l  ordination  as  a  deacon  in  1817,  and 
became  aa^Btant  to  Bishop  White  at  Christ  Church  in  his  native  city.  In  1821  he  was 
obosen  rector  of  8t,  James's  Churoh,  La]ica&tei,Pa.,  ^iXiOi  \;^«;c«  commenced  his  long 
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career  of  public  benefactions  by  causing  the  establiBbmont  of  the  first  public  school 
^Iiich  existed  in  Pennsylvania  outside  of  Philadelphia. — (Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal, June,  1877.) 

In  1828  Dr.  Muhlenberg  moved  to  Flushing,  N.  Y.,  where  he  founded  a  school  called 
the  Flushing  Institute,  which  quickly  developed  into  St.  Paul's  College,  and  became 
a  very  considerable  seat  of  learning,  training  many  who  have  since  been  eminent. 
Dr.  Muhlenberg  remained  at  its  head  as  principal  and  rector  for  about  eighteen  years, 
until  he  accepted  the  rectorship  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Communion,  New  York 
City,  in  1846,  where  ho  remained  eleven  vears.  In  1857  he  became  rector  and  superin- 
tendent of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York^  an  institution  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  in  charge  of  which  he  remained  till  his  death.  In  1885  he  founded  the  Christian 
Industrial  Community  of  St.  Johnland,  meant  to  afford  to  youth  advantages  for  edu- 
cation, to  those  of  maturer  years  opportunities  of  self  support  by  various  labors,  and 
to  all  the  best  religious  care  and  nurture  amid  healthful  air  and  rural  pleasantness. 
In  benevolent  aud  educational  labors  of  this  kind  the  later  vears  of  a  serene  and  beau- 
tiful old  age  were  passed ;  and  when  the  end  came,  it  was  the  hopeful  and  hax)py  one 
that  might  have  been  expected  from  the  author  of  that  popular  charming  hymn,  "  I 
would  not  live  alway." 

DR.  JOHN  ORAEFF  BARTON. 

Professor  J.  Graeff  Barton,  ll.  d.,  was  bom  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Juno  5,  1813,  and 
received  his  early  literary  training  under  Dr.  Samuel  Bowman,  who  was  subsequently 
assistant  Protestant  Episcopal  bishoi)  of  Pennsylvania.  At  about  14  ho  entered  St. 
Paul's  College,  Flushing,  N.  Y.  (then  under  Dr.  Muhlenberg),  where,  on  the  comple- 
tion of  his  uudeTgraduate  studies,  he  became  professor  of  ancient  languages.  Arbor 
some  years'  service  in  this  chair  ho  returned  to  Lancaster,  studied  law  with  the  lato 
Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  entered  upon  practice.  But.  liuding  the  practice  of  law 
distasteful,  he  went  back  as  \'ice  rector  to  St.  Paul's  College,  aud  eventually  became 
rector,  entering  also,  while  in  this  position,  the  ministry  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  1848.  In  1850  ho  relinquished  the  rectorship  of  the  college  and  took  cliarge 
of  St.  Paul's  School  in  the  city  of  New  York;  in  1852  he  was  made  professor  of  tho 
English  language  and  literature  in  the  Ftee  Academy,  which  afterward  became  the 
CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  remained  in  that  position  till  his  death,  which 
occurred  May  10,  1877.  Twenty-five  successive  classes  received  there  the  benefit  of 
his  instructiuns,  and  expressed,  at  his  death,  their  grief  at  the  loss  of  one  who  as  an 
instructor  had  commande<l  their  admiration  and  gratitude,  and  as  an  example  their 
honor  and  respect. — (Letter  from  Professor  J.  A.  Spencer.) 

DR.   TATLER  LEWIS. 

Professor  Tayler  Lewip,  ll.  d.,  whose  death  at  Schenectady,  May  11, 1877,  has  been 
widely  noticed,  was  bom  in  1802,  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  and  began 
in  a  country  school-house  that  love  of  learning  which  made  him  one  of  tlie  foremost 
scholars  of  the  ago.  He  entered  Union  College,  was  grailuatcd  from  that  institution 
in  1820,  and  became  a  lawyer.  Borrowing  a  Hebrew  Bible  he  read  it  through  the  first 
year.  He  read  over  his  old  text  books  and  the  "Nvritings  to  which  they  introduced  Mm. 
The  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  classics  became  with  Mm  an  absorbing  passion.  He 
l»ave  them  his  leisure  hours  by  day  and  often  all  his  nights.  Thus  he  was  attracted 
from  the  i)n>fession  of  law  to  that  of  teacMng,  which  he  pursued  at  Waterford  and  at 
Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.  ^Vhile  at  the  latter  place  he  gave  before  tho  Plii  Beta  Kappa 
Swiety  in  union  College  an  address  on  "Faith  the  life  of  science."  Perhaps  as  the 
i*esult  of  tMs,  not  long  after  he  received  invitations  to  professorships  in  three  colleges. 
In  1838  he  accepted  that  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
By  this  rime  he  was  familiar  not  only  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  pMlosophers, 
but  also  with  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  and  tho  Hebrew  rabbinical  writings. 

Thus  he  disciplined  and  tilled  Ms  mind  before  attempting  to  produce  anything  from 
it:  a  good  example  for  all  teachers.  It  was  not  until  1845  that  he  published  Ms  first 
book,  Plato  contra  Atheos ;  or.  The  Tenth  Book  of  the  Dialogue  on  Laws,  accompanied 
with  critical  notes  and  followed  by  extended  disseriations  wMch  revealed  so  much 
originality  aud  learning  as  to  command  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars.  Ten  years 
later  appeared  The  Six  Days  of  Creation,  designed  to  reconcile  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation  with  the  geological  record,  by  showing  that  according  to  the  language  of 
the  Bible  the  world  was  formed  by  natural  agencies  and  that  the  creative  days  in 
Genesis  were  indefimte  periods  of  time.    From  tMs  work,  and  the  criticisms  upon  it, 


edited  the  sermons  of  Dr.  Nott,  and,  with  Dr.  Van  Santvoord,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Notit; 

Subliflhed  six  addresses  delivered  on  difierent  occasions,  and,  more  recently,  tho  Ved- 
er  lectures,  delivered  before  the  theological  seminary  and  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J.,  entitled  "  Nature  and  the  Scriptures."  He  wrote,  too,  a  marvelous  number 
of  racy  and  able  arrioles  on  on  almost  inimite  variety  of  Bub^^tA.    ¥i«isi'\^V)'^>Q^ 
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contribntcd  the  articles  for  The  Editor's  Table  ia  Harper's  Mifcgazme,  coTering  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  well  and  skilfully  prepared. 

Bat  with  him  the  Bible  was  literally  the  book.  To  its  study  and  interpretation  and 
defence  he  brought  all  the  treasures  of  his  leamine.  Besides  the  Syiiac,  Septnagint, 
and  Vulgate  yersions,  he  carefully  examined  the  Jewish  Targums,  such  fragments  as 
exist  of  the  Samaritan  or  of  the  Coptic,  and  the  Gothic  translations  of  Uliilas,  "  the 
oldest  version  in  a  language  nearly  related  to  our  own."  For  fourteen  ccmsecutiv^ 
years  he  read  the  Hebrew  Bible  through  annually. 

The  Arabic,  the  Syriac,  the  Greek^  and  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  always  lay  upon  his 
table,  and  firom  one  of  them  he  habitually  read  at  fJEumily  worship,  jnTing  often  beau- 
tiful renderings  of  passages  Uke  and  unlike  our  English  version.  For  many  years  he 
taught  a  Bible  class,  designed  especially  for  students  in  college  but  open  to  all.  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Romanists,  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to 
hear  his  valuable  teachings. 

In  1849  Dr.  Lewis  became  professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  where  he  continued 
till  his  death.  After  deafness  had  rendered  him  unable  to  hear  recitations  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  the  Oriental  languages  and  lecturer  on  biblical  and  classical  literature,  and 
taught  by  lectures.  As  a  teacher  ho  was  enthusiastic  and  stimulating,  patient,  land, 
and  helpful  toward  all  sincere  learners.  His  x>er8oual  influence  reached  thousands  of 
loving  pupils  who  regard  him  with  pride  and  reverence. — (From  a  sketch  by  Professor 
R.  B.  Welch,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.) 

ISAAC  W.  JACKSON.  « 

Dr.  Isaac  W.  Jackson,  for  51  years  a  professor  in  Union  College,  died  July  28,  after 
a  brief  illness,  in  his  seventy-third  year.  He  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  N.  Y. :  was  gradu- 
ated at  the  Albany  Academy  with  high  honor  in  1824,  and  from  Union  College  in  1826, 
remaining  in  the  institution  firom  that  date  as  tutor  and  professor.  Professor  Jackson 
was  the  author  of  works  on  conic  sections,  optics,  mechanics,  and  trigonometry,  all 
esteemed  by  mathematicians,  and  some  of  them  adopted  in  foreign  universities. — (The 
Church  Union.) 

PROFESSOR  S.  EMMOXS  BROWN. 

This  gentleman,  Trevor  professor  in  the  Rochester  Theological  Seminary,  died  August 
6, 1B77,  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  of  t3rphoid  fever.  Bom  at  Portland,  Me.,  February  27, 1847, 
he  fitted  for  college  at  the  Exeter  Academy,  New  Hampshire,  and  entered  Harvard  as 
a  sophomore  in  1867.  He  was  graduated  in  1870,  and  then  studied  theology  at  the 
Rochester  Seminary.  On  the  completion  of  his  course,  he  travelled  for  three  years  of 
study  in  Germany,  Greece,  and  Psuestine,  and  then  returned  to  Rochester  to  succeed 
his  former  instructor,  Professor  Hackett,  in  September,  187G.  One  year  of  work  gave 
promise  of  large  usefulness;  but  shortly  after  its  completion  came  his  early  deauL— 
(Notice  by  Professor  G.  H.  Whittemore.) 

PROFESSOR  EDWIK  HALL,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Hall,  for  more  than  20  years  professor  of  theology  in  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, was  bom  in  Granville,  N.  Y.,  January  11,  1802.  At  9  years  of  age  he  began  to 
prepare  for  coUo^,  devoting  to  this  work  his  winter  nights  till  compelled  by  adverse 
circumstances  to  intermit  such  studies  and  devote  himself  to  form  labor  and  teaching 
for  support.  Between  18  and  19  he  resumed  study  with  a  view  to  entering  the  minis- 
try, and  having  in  ten  months  read  the  whole  of  Virgil  seven  times,  13  orations  of 
Cicero,  the  Grseca  Minora,  the  Greek  Testament,  and  2  books  of  Homer,  entered  Mid- 
dlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1822.  Here  he  not  only  mastered  the  college  curric- 
ulum, out  studied,  also,  modem  languages  and  mathematics  far  beyond  the  course, 
teaching  at  the  same  time,  first  in  the  Castleton  Academy  near  by,  and  then  in  that  at 
Norwalk,  Conn.  This  extreme  application  to  mental  work  broke  down  his  health 
and  prevented  a  further  regular  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Driven  to  teaching  by 
the  necessity  for  self  support,  he  took  for  a  term  the  academy  at  St.  Albans,  vt., 
then  taught  as  tutor  in  his  alma  mater,  and  subsequently  held  the  Middlcbury  Acad- 
emy, Vermont,  and  the  Bloomfield  Academy,  New  Jersey,  spending  in  this  way  about 
4  years,  in  2  oi  which  he  so  far  advanced  in  theological  studies  as  to  be  licensed  as  a 
preacher.  In  July,  1832,  his  health  had  so  much  improved  that  he  ventured  to  receive 
an  installation  as  pastor  of  an  important  church  at  Norwalk,  Conn. ;  here  he  did  noble 
work  among  an  intelligent  and  appreciative  people,  engaging  with  much  power  in  the 
doctrinal  and  ecclesiastical  agitations  of  the  23  years  that  he  e^mtinned  there.  He 
published  two  considerable  works  on  The  Puritans  and  their  Principles  and  on  The 
Law  of  Baptism,  besides  several  minor  ones.  He  also  left  ready  for  the  press  a  treatise 
on  Metaphysics  and  Outlines  in  Natural  Theology.  On  two  occasions,  in  1852  and  185^^ 
he  was  offered  responsible  theological  professoruirps,  but  declined  them  from  unwill- 
ingness to  leave  his  church.  In  1854  a  renewed  oner  of  the  professorship  of  theology 
at  Auburn  Seminary^  pressed  by  a  committee  of  respected  ministers,  induced  him  to 
accept  the  place,  and  he  entered  on  its  duties  and  held  it  till  his  death,  which  oconired 
Beptember  6, 1877.    A  wann  hearted  theologian  and  an  excellent  and  systematic  teacher, 

Jbe  made  B  deep  impreaaion  on  his  pupils  and  left  a  reputation  as  professor  second  to 

reiyrfew, — (Memonal  pamphlet  of  Bervicea,  Ootobec  ^,  \STT.^ 
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PBOFESSOR  JAMES   OBTON. 

Professor  James  Orton,  of  Vassar  Colleffe,  who  died  near  Lake  Titicaca,  in  Pern, 
September  25, 1877,  was  bom  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  April  21,  1830.  He  was  ^adu- 
atod  at  Williams  College  in  1855  and  in  1858  at  the  Andover  Theological  Senunar^. 
After  travellinff  in  Europe  and  the  East,  he  was  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  in 
1860.  In  1866  lie  became  instructed  in  the  natural  sciences  at  Rochester  University. 
In  the  year  following  he  wont  at  the  head  of  un  expedition  firom  Williams  College  to 
South  America,  discovering  the  first  fossils  found  in  the  Amazon  Valley.  In  18^  ho 
became  professor  of  natural  history  at  Vassar  College.  He  rendered  his  lectures  at 
once  entertaining  and  instructive,  and  classified,  with  great  care,  the  college  collec- 
tion of  minerals,  reptiles,  and  birds,  greatly  enhancing  its  usefulness  and  value.  In 
1873  he  made  a  second  journey  across  South  America,  from  Parii  up  the  Amazon  to 
Liima,  and  in  1876  rotumcd  to  undertake  the  exploration  of  the  Beni  River,  which 
oaxries  the  waters  of  Eastern  Bolivia  to  the  Amazon,  by  way  of  the  Madeira.  He 
failed  in  this  through  a  mutiny  of  his  escort  and  a  loss  of  a  larce  part  of  his  supplies. 
Bat.  with  diminished  means,  he  still  pressed  on  for  a  kindred  work  of  exploration, 
till  liis  health,  already  much  impaired,  cave  way  under  the  hardships  he  endured^  and 
in  his  efforts  to  reach  better  country  he  cued  as  above  stated.  Professor  Orton  ennched 
American  literature  with  several  valuable  works,  including  the  following :  The  Miner's 
Guide  and  Metallur^t's  Directory,  1849:  The  Andes  and  the  Amazon,  1870;  Under- 
ground Treasures:  now  and  where  to  find  them,  1872;  The  Liberal  Education  of 
Women^  1873,  and  Comparative  Zoology,  1875. — (New  York  Tribune,  October  31, 1877, 
and  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  November  8, 1877.) 

jomr  V.  L.  pnuYN,  ll.  d. 

Mr.  Pmyn,  of  Albany,  who  died  at  Clifton  Springs,  November  21, 1877,  filled  many 
imi>ortant  public  positions,  but  was  best  known  in  his  later  years  as  chancellor  of  the 
university,  an  ofGice  bestowed  on  him  in  recognition  of  his  efforta  in  behalf  of  educa- 
tion. He  was  trained  in  the  Albany  Academy,  was  graduated  at  Union  College,  and 
Eracticed  law  in  his  native  city.  Coming  from  an  old  family  of  Dutch  ancestry,  he 
iherlted  many  solid  qualities  and  in  his  own  community  was  universally  respected 
and  beloved.  As  recent  of  the  university  he  entered  upon  duty  in  1844.  and  suc- 
ceeded Hon.  Gerrit  i.  Lansing  in  the  chancellorship  in  1862.  It  was  one  oi  his  ambi- 
tions to  show  that  the  regency  was  a  real  thing  and  not  a  merely  nominal  one.  Ho 
therefore  much  enlarged  the  operations  of  the  board,  stimulated  a  higher  education 
in  the  colleges,  and  aided  much  in  making  the  union  schools  and  State  academies  true 
preparatory  schools.  The  close  examinations  and  better  standards  now  prevailing  are 
said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  his  influence.  Bom  in  1811,  he  was  about  70  years 
old  at  the  time  of  his  death. — (New  York  Observer.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

HoxL  Nko.  Gilmoub,  StaU  auperirUendeiU  €f  public  imtrueUont  Albany. 

[Seoond  term,  1877-1881.] 
Hoo.  Adduox  a.  Kbtxs,  atiittant  tuperintendent^  Albany, 

OFFICBBB  OF  THE  BBOKNTS  OF  THE  UNIVEBSITT. 


Name. 


Po8t4»ffloe. 


Hon.  Enstas  C.  Benedict,  ix.  n.,  chanoeUor . . . 
Hon.  Henry  R.  Piorson,  ll.  d.,  vice  chanoeUor 

Samnel  B.  wool  worth,  ll.  d.,  secretary 

BanlelJ. Pratt^  ph.d.,  aadatant secretary — 


New  York, 
Albany. 
Albany. 
Albany. 
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STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


187&-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  acre  (6-21) 

394,489 

198,760 

408,296 
201,459 
104, 173 

3,852 
1,866 
2,885 
1,550 

13,807 
2,699 

Enrolled  in  public  schools. ........... 

A voraiTA  ftttcndapco x, , ir^-*- 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

School  districts  for  whit©  children.... 

2,702 
.1, 372 

1. 150 
494 

School  districts  for  colored  children 

Public  schools  for  whit©  children  ..... 

Public  schools  for  colored  children 

Public  school-houses  for  whites 

1,934 

1,371 

545 

140 

169 

5 

22 

2 

1,294 
783 
529 

288 

2,894 

$40 

30 

20 

$'01,008 
335,663 
121, 645 

Public  school-houses  for  colored 

Private  school-houses  for  whites 

Privat©  school-houses  for  colored 

Academies  for  whites 

Academies  for  colored 

Colleges  for  whites 

Collecres  for  colored 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

White  men  examined  and  approved. . . 
VV  hite  women  examined  and  approved . 
Colored  men  examined  and  approved. 
Colored  women   examined  and  ap- 
proved. 
"Whole  niunber  of  teachers 

1,193 
370 
535 

278 

2,382 

101 

407 

6 

10 

512 

Monthl V  pay  of  furst  crado 

Monthly  T>av  of  second  crade 

Monthly  pay  of  thiwl  cTft<le ,,........ 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools 

WTiole  expenditure  for  them 

$106, 447 
289, 213 
115,658 

$94,561 
46,450 

Funds  on  iiand  at  close  of  year 

5,987 

(Return  from  Hon.  John  C.  Scarborough,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
for  1875-76,  and  published  report  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Of  the  children  of  school  age  reported  in  187.5-76,  the 
whites  numbered  257,521 :  the  colored,  136,968.  About  one-half  of  the  whites  and  a 
little  larger  proportion  of  the  blacks  were  said  to  have  been  enrolled.  Tho  average 
attendance  was  not  given.  In  1876-'77  the  whit<;s  of  school  ago  were  267,205 ;  tho  col- 
ored, 141,031;  128,289  whites  and  73,170  colored  wore  enrolled  in  schools,  tho  average 
attendance  being  62,628  of  the  former  and  41,545  of  the  latter.  In  a  written  return 
for  this  year  Mr.  Scarborough  says  that  tho  figures  for  both  enrolment  and  average 
attendance  are  under  the  truth,  many  counties  with  schools  not  having  reported 
them,  and  many  officers  in  reporting  counties  having  failed  to  note  the  average  attend- 
ance. The  average  duration  of  school,  he  says,  was  about  sixty  days.  Although  the 
number  of  teachers  (2,382)  in  187(>-77  was  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  tlie 
schools  (4,435),  he  thinks  that,  as  the  school  terms  were  short  and  as  thoy  began  in 
dififercnt  places  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  tho  supply  of  teachers  was  sufficients 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

Under  the  new  constitution  of  1877,  a  State  hoard  of  educationy  composed  of  all  the 
execative  officers,  succeeds  to  all  the  powers  and  trusts  of  the  former  president  and 
directors  of  the  literary  fund,  with  ''full  power  to  legislate  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  in  relation  to  free  puhlic  schools,"  snhject  to  the  revision  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly.    Of  this  board  the  governor  is  president. 

The  State  superintendent  of  puhlio  instruction  is  made  by  the  constitution  one  of  the 
executive  officers,  to  be  elected,  like  the  others,  every  4  years,  by  the  people.  He  acts 
as  secretai^'^  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  has  general  supervision  and  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system. 

LOCAL. 

The  5  county  commissioners  of  each  county,  elected  biennially  by  the  x>eople  under 
the  constitution  and  a  new  school  law,  compose  a  countif  hoard  of  education  to  suxiervise 
the  public  schools  and  charitable  institutions,  to  decide  controversies  in  school  Inat- 
ters,  and  to  disburse  the  school  funds  for  the  county. 

In  each  county  a  county  examiner  is  to  bo  appointed  annually  by  the  county  board  to 
examine  all  applicants  for  teachers'  certiiicates,  ^ant  to  succes^ul  candidates  certifi- 
cates of  3  different  grades,  according  to  qualification,  and  annually  report  to  the  board 
that  appoints  him  and  to  the  State  superintendent  the  number,  grade;  race,  and  sex 
of  the  teachers  he  has  licensed. 

A  district  school  committee  of  3  persons,  chosen  biennially  by  the  county  board,  has 
charge  of  the  local  interests  of  public  schools  in  each  school  district,  and  succeeds  the 
former  township  school  committee  in  the  possession  of  school  property. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Scarborough,  from  various  facts  observed  and  communications  re- 
ceived by  him^  gathers  the  impression  that  there  is  throughout  the  State  a  general 
awakening  of  interest  in  public  schools.  He  hopes  that  out  of  this  will  grow  the  means 
to  make  the  school  system  more  efficient.  Already  he  finds  great  improvement  in  the 
school  reports  and  ^eater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  school  officers  in  making 
them,  though  there  is  still  room  for  advance  in  both  directions. 

An  act  of  March  12,  1877,  authorized  townships  with  5,000  or  more  inhabitants  in 
cities  within  their  limits  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  graded  public  schools.  This 
would  seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  establislB  good  city  school  systems^  but  so 
many  cities  are  excepted,  and  so  many  precedent  conditions  must  be  comphcd  with 
before  such  a  tax  levy  can  be  made,  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  effect  much  chance. 

The  allowances  from  the  Peabody  fimd  have  thus  far  been  the  chief  stimulus  to  tne 
establishment  of  graded  schools  under  the  State  system,  since  only  such  schools  could 
secure  the  desired  allowance.  The  contributions  for  the  year  ending  August,  1877.  are 
stated  by  Dr.  Sears,  the  secretary  of  the  fund,  to  have  amounted  to  $7,050,  of  wnich 
sum  $4,350  were  expended  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Scarborougli.  Graded 
schools  for  colored  children  at  Charlotte,  Fayetteville.  Greensboro*,  and  Raleigh  were 
among  those  aided,  13  places  in  all  receiving  the  benefit  of  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Sears  in  his  report  expresses  essentially  the  same  judgment  as  Mr.  Scarborough 
as  to  the  opening  oi  better  prospects  for  the  school  system,  founding  this  judgment 
largely  on  the  change  made  by  the  new  constitution  in  removing  the  liability  to  have 
white  and  colored  children  mixed  in  the  same  school,  a  matter  of  great  weight  with 
the  southern  people. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

r 
NO   REPORTS. 

No  school  systems  in  cities  are  more  than  alluded  to  in  the  State  superintendent's 
report,  and  no  returns  respecting  such  systems  have  been  made  to  this  Bureau  for  1877. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  two  schools,  of  the  authorization  of  which  announcement  was  made  in  the 
Report  of  this  Bureau  for  1876,  were  opened  in  1877 ;  that  for  whites,  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity, Chapel  Hill;  that  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayetteville. 

The  one  for  whites — which  had  much  of  the  character  of  an  extended  normal  insti- 
tute— began  its  session  July  3  and  continued  till  August  9.  proving  successful  beyond 
the  ex])ectations  of  its  most  ardent  friends.  The  enrohnenr  reached  235,  with  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  157,  representing  42  counties  and  idl  sections  of  the  State. 
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Many  of  those  present  were  teachers  of  some  experience,  desirous  of  preparation  for 
more  scientific  work.  Six  rezniar  instructors  wore  in  charge  of  the  exercises,  and  the 
fjcbculty  of  the  university,  with  several  eminent  citizens,  cooperated  with  those  instruct- 
ors by  giving  lectures,  one  of  the  professors  conducting  a  Latin  class.  A  good  begin- 
ning was  thus  made  with  the  school ;  great  advantage  from  it  is  said  to  have  been 
experienced  by  those  in  attendance ;  and,  through  the  excellent  arrangements  made, 
theprospect  is  that  future  sessions  will  be  at  least  as  well  attended. 

The  school  for  colored  pupils,  at  Fayettevillo,  was  established  on  the  basis  of  a  3 
gears'  course  of  study,  the  annual  sessions  to  be  of  8  months  each.  The  applicants  for 
admission  were  to  be  of  proven  moral  character,  15  to  25  years  old,  and  able  to  pass  a 
good  examination  in  easy  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic,  "with  a  proportionate  standing  for  higher  classes.  The  evidence  of  all  this 
was  to  bo  a  ccrtiiicate  from  the  school  examiner  of  the  county  from  which  the  appli- 
cant might  come.  The  school  was  openexl  September  3,  1877,  with  40  pupils,  to  wiiom 
18  were  subsequently  added,  making  58  in  all,  each  pledged  to  teach  for  3  years  in  the 
State  schools  in  return  for  the  instruction  given.  The  results  for  the  first  session  aie 
reported  to  have  been  encouraging. —  (Special  reports  in  State  report  for  1877.) 

OTHER   KORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  training  in  a  4  years'  course  is  given  in  the  Bennett  Seminary.  Greenfiboity. 
and  in  a  3  years*  course  at  Shaw  University,  Raleigh ;  to  some  extent  also  in  seTeral 
other  schools,  such  as  the  Williston  Seminary,  at  Wilmington,  and  the  Washing^ton 
and  St.  Aup^stine  schools,  Raleigh.  For  statistics  of  such  of  those  as  report  them- 
selves, see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Commia- 
aioner  s  Report  preceding. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  distinguished  from  other  public  schools,  the  State  superin- 
tendent makes  no  report.  It  is  hoped  that  under  the  new  law  for  the  organization  of 
graded  schools  a  beginning  may  be  made  in  collecting  information  as  to  high  school 
instruction,  of  which  thus  far  there  has  been  an  almost  utter  absence. 

OTHB&  SECONDABT  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  any  reporting  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or  d^ 
partments,  and  of  one  collegiate  business  department,  see  Tables  IV,  Y  I,  VII,  and  IX 
of  the  appendix  following,  with  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding. 

SUPl^piOR   INSTRUCTION, 

COLLEGES. 

Statistics  of  reporting  colleges  may  be  found  in  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  in  a 
summary  of  the  same  in  the  Commissioner's  report  preceding. 

The  University  of  North  CaroUtM  is  reported  to  be  rapidly  regaining  the  prosperity  it 
enjoyed  before  the  war.  The  buildings  are  seven  in  number  and  fSford  accommoda- 
tion for  500  students,  with  ample  recitation  rooms  and  public  halls.  It  had  in  attend- 
ance, in  1877,  1  graduate  student  and  158  undergraduates.  The  university,  including 
the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  provides  classical,  philosophical,  scien- 
tific, legal,  and  normal  instruction.  Tuition  is  iree  to  one  student  from  each  county  of 
the  State,  and  also  to  all  worthy  young  men  without  means. — (Catalogue  and  return.) 

Davidwn  College,  in  Mecklenburg  County,  founded  in  1857,  is  under  Presbyterian 
control.  The  regular  courses  of  study  are  the  classical  of  4  years  and  the  scientific  of  3. 
An  eclectic  course  has  been  arranged  for  persons  who  do  not  wish  to  complete  either 
of  the  regular  courses.    Number  of  undergraduates,  75. 

North  Carolina  College  has  collegiate  and  preparatory  departments,  60  students  in  the 
latter  and  13  in  the  former. 

At  RvUherfordy  Trinityj  and  Wake  Forest  Colleges  the  course  of  instruction  apx>ears  to 
be  the  same  as  rei>orted  in  1876,  Rutherford  keeping  its  students  till  the  course  is  com- 
pletod,  be  the  time  long  or  short. 

Weaverville  College  has  primary  and  academic  as  well  as  preparatory  classes,  begin- 
ning the  preparation  of  its  stndonts  from  the  very  lowest  pomt.  Wilson  College  sends 
no  report  of  statistics  for  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Three  of  the  colleges  in  this  State  for  the  exclusive  instruction  of  women  report 
statistics  for  1877.  All  of  them  teach  music^  drawing,  painting,  and  French,  and  2 
teach  Grcrman.  Two  have  means  for  iUustratmg  chemistnrv  and  physics;  1  has  a  nat- 
ural history  cabinet;  1,  an  art  gallery ;  and  2  have  libraries  of  600  and  800  volumes, 
respectively.  ^^ 

For  full  statistics,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  sommary  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTlFia 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  State  University  provides  for  scientific  study  in  a  4 
years'  course,  particular  regard  being  had  to  branches  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts,  including  the  chemistry,  botany,  physics,  mechanics,  and  zoology  of 
agriculture.  Mathematics,  German,  and  French  are  also  tau<;ht,  and  such  knowl- 
euge  of  English  studies  as  will  fit  pupils  to  be  useful  citizens.  The  number  of  under- 
graduate students  attending  in  the  fthH  of  1677  was  75. 

The  Scientific  Department  of  Davidson  College  has  a  course  of  3  years,  which  seems  to 
be  almotit  a  shortened  form  of  the  classical  course,  with  Greek  omitted. 

TUEOLOGICAL. 

Instruction  in  theology  is  given  in  Biddle  TJnieersity,  Charlotte  (Presbyterian),  Shafio 
University,  Raleigh  (Baptist),  and  in  Trinity  College.  Trinity  (Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South).    The  two  first  named  are  especially  designed  to  prepare  coloi'ed  stu- 
dents to  be  teachers  and  preachei-s  for  their  own  race.    The  theological  department  of 
I^orth  Carolina  College  has  been  discontinued. — (Returns  to  Bureau  of  Education,  1877.) 

LEGAL  AND  MEDICAL. 

Of  the  department  of  law  in  Trinity  College  there  is  a  return  for  1877  of  20  students, 
under  2  instructors  in  a  2  years'  com-se. 

Of  the  departments  of  law  and  me<liciue  reported  in  1876  to  be  proposed  in  Ruther- 
ford College,  there  is  no  information  for  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  TUK  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

The  North  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the 
Blind,  at  Raleigh,  rejwrts  for  1877  an  attendance  of  169  pupils,  of  whom  119  were 
•white  and  00  colored.    In  the  literary  department,  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic. 

Shiloeophy,  astronomy,  and  various  other  branches  are  taught,  and  in  the  industrial 
epartment,  shoemakins,  broom  making,  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending,  also  the 
manufacture  of  horse  collars,  baskets,  &c.  A  library  has  been  begun  and  already  num- 
bers 400  volumes.  The  two  departments  for  white  and  colored  pupils  are  kept  in  sejia- 
rate  buildings  a  mile  apart,  but  they  are  under  the  same  ])riucii)al  Jiud  board  of  direct- 
ors. Each  pupil  in  the  institution  is  reciuired  to  work  2^  hours  every  day. — (Return 
and  circular,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

COLORED    CONVENTION. 

An  educational  convention  was  held  by  colored  people,  at  Raleigh,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1877.  The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  a  series  of  resolutions  reciting  that  the 
time  has  come  for  the  colored  people  to  think  and  act  for  themselves  and  to  assimie  the 
task  of  moulding  their  own  destmy  as  citizens  of  the  American  Rej)ublic ;  that  educa- 
tion, morality,  and  industry  must  constitute  the  basis  of  their  elevation  and  prosperity 
as  a  ]>eople ;  that  the  disappearance  of  race  jirejudice  in  the  Stat43  and  the  growing 
sentiment  of  friendship  and  confidence  between  the  races  are  in  the  highest  degree 
gratifying ;  and  that  the  colored  peoi)le  appreciate  the  cllbrts  of  the  State  jiress  and 
the  action  of  the  State  legislature  and  executive  to  i)rovido  more  ample  means  for  the 
education  of  the  colored  people  of  the  State.  The  last  resolution  was  warmly  discussed 
and  finally  defeated,  but  one  of  somewhat  similar  puri)ort  was  afterward  passed. — 
(The  Educational  Weekly,  December  13,  1877.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

DR.   ALBERT  8MEDES. 

This  reverend  gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  educational  work  in  North  Carolina, 
was  bom  April  '20,  1610,  in  New  York  City;  he  studied  at  Columbia  College  there,  at 
Transylvania  University,  Lexington,  Ivy.,  and  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  General 
Theolb^cal  Seminary,  New  York  City. 

Ordained  to  the  ministry  in  the  year  1831,  ho  officiated  for  several  years  in  New 
York  and  Schenectady ;  but,  suflering  from  bronchial  ailment,  which  medicine  and 
travel  failed  to  cure,  ho  hotl  to  n^liuquish  ministerial  work  and  devote  himself  to 
teaching,  for  which  he  Avas  eminently  (iiialiticd.  lie  labored  in  this  line  for  4  years  in 
New  York,  and  then,  seeking  a  milder  climate,  moved  to  Raleigh,  N.  C,  in  1842,  and 
founde<l  there  St.  Mary's  School,  which  ho  made  one  of  the  most  note<l  of  its  class 
in  all  the  South,  and  in  which  he  educated  som()  two  thousand  south(*m  girls  with 
painstaking  fidelity  and  with  a  genial  pleasantness  that  shed  sunshine  through  the 
school.  By  general  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  well  known,  he  stood  very 
high  as  an  effective  and  esteemed  school  principal,  and  when  he  passed  away,  after  35 
years  of  work  in  Raleigh,  there  was  general  mourning  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss.  Ho 
died  April  25,  1877. — (Raleigh  Observer  of  April  20, 1877,  and  other  authorities.) 
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CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 


Hun.  Joiuc  C.  ScAKDOBOUOH,  Stats  ntperintendent  qf  public  inatruetiony  Bdleigh. 
[T«nn,  imder  new  constitution,  to  JanaAiy,  1881.] 

STATS  JX>ARD  OF  KDUCATTOX. 

[Teim,  to  January,  1881.] 


Membi'TS. 


lliti  K\rtlU'Ufy  /^rbiilon  R  Vanco.  p>vi»rnor 

IIU  Huuor 'rhoniaii  J.  .lurv id,  lieutenant  >^lvomo^ 

IIiui.  .liuM'ph  .\.  ICutfloliiirtl.  a«H'n.otar>- of  »tat« 

Uou.  ilitMcliU  A.  Worth.  8tat«  trvtwuntir 

Ui>u.  Siuiiuol  1.  Ia>vo.  i>uto  auditor 

llou.  riuuuAH  U  K«*uuu.  mtonioy  j^^ncml  

Uou.  John  C  S.'arUtroui;h,  Suie  Mipt'riutoml^ut  of  public  instruction 


PoetK>tfioe. 


Balei«^. 
Raleigh. 
Kalei^h. 
Italeigh. 
Kalei{;;h. 
Kuleigh. 
Kulcij{h. 


OHia 
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OHIO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAEY. 


1875-^6. 

1876-^. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  aire  (6-21) 

1,025,635 

722, 963 

447, 139 

9,141 

1,347 

10, 627 

616 

715 

10,732 

1,148 

11,880 

14, 951 

549 

$1,159,350 

20, 969, 557 

155 

• 

15,559 

22,846 

8,151 

$39  00 

27  00 

65  00 

29  00 

55  00 

35  00 
80  00 

53  00 

$8, 605, 134 
8, 462, 757 

$3,742,761 

1,027,248 

722,240 

448,100 

10, 707 

1,347 

10, 721 

632 

714 

10,744 

1, 172 

11, 916 

15,504 

490 

$803,146 

21, 145, 527 

155 

15,711 

23,003 

8,336 

$37  00 

26  00 

63  00 

30  00 

53  00 

35  00 
77  00 

58  00 

$7, 875, 904 
8, 036, 621 

1,613 

"KnToll^l  in  iiiihlio  w-hool*», . ,,.,..,,,. 

723 

Averairo  dail v  attendance ............ 

961 
1,626 

Attendance  in  private  schools 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Township  districts 

fiubdistricts  in  those 

94 
16 

Ci^,  village,  and  special  districts 

District  divisions  in  these 

1 

School-houses  in  township  districts.. . 
School-houses  in  cities,  villages,  &c.. 
Whole  number  of  public  school-houses. 
W  hole  number  of  public  school-rooms. 
New  school-houses  built 

12 

24 

36 

553 

59 

Cost  of  these - 

$356,204 

Value  of  all  public  school  property..  - 
Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers    necessary    to   supply  the 

schools. 
IMfi'orent  teachers  emnloved 

$175, 970 

152 

157 
185 

Number  permanently  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  town- 
ship district  primary  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  In 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  town- 
ship district  high  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
village,  and  special  district  primary 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  city, 
•village,  and  special   district  high 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
same. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reccii)ts  for  public  schools 

Whole  exnenditure  for  them. ........ 

$2  00 
1  00 

2  00 

$1  00 

2  00 

3  00 

5  00 

$729,230 
426,136 

• 

STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

(Report  of  Hon.  Charles  S.  Smart,  State  school  commissioner^  for  1876-77,  containing 
statistics  for  the  preceding  year.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OENERAI^ 

A  State  conimlssioAer  of  common  BchooU,  elected  by  the  people  every  third  year,  begin- 
ning with  lc:74,  haH  general  charge  of  the  interests  of  pnblic  schools  throughout  the 
State,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  rei)ort  concerning  them  by  January  20  in  each  year. 

A  State  hoard  of  cxaminer$j  com^sed  of  3  jK^rsons  appointed  by  the  State  commis- 
sioner for  2  years'^  terms,  is  authorized  to  issue  life  certificates  of  liigh  qnalificatiouato 
such  teachers  as  it  may  iind  to  possess  the  requisite  scholarHhip,  character,  cx]>erience, 
and  ability.  These  certiiicates,  when  countersigned  by  the  commissioner,  are  valid 
throughout  the  State. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners,  of  3  members,  is  formed  in  each  county ;  the  probate 
ju<lge  of  uiQ  county  appoints  3  conij^tent  residents  originally,  and  the  board  is  con- 
tinued by  a  fresli  api)ointment  of  one  member  in  each  following  year  in  place  of  one 
whoso  tenn  of  ofUee  then  expires.  Without  a  certificate  of  qualitication  tjx)m  this 
boai'd  or  from  the  State  board,  no  teacher  may  be  lawfully  employed  in  the  conunou 
schools  of  the  county  or  draw  a  salary  for  ser\'ice. 

Hoards  of  education  for  cities  are  described  under  the  head  of  City  School  Systems, 
further  on.  Such  boanls  for  villjigo  districts  consist  of  3  or  6  persons  elected  by  the 
people  for  t>ernis  of  3  years,  with  pi'ovision  for  change  of  one-third  of  them  each  year. 
ThoHO  lor  si)ecial  districts  consist  of  3  members,  with  like  provision  for  aunual  change. 
Those  for  township  districts  are  composed  of  the  township  clerk  and  the  clerks  of  the 
local  school  boards  in  the  towushii),  which  boards  have  3  directoi'S  each,  one  of  whom 
may  be  annually  changed.  These  several  boards  care  for  all  local  school  intei*cstii. 
The  clerks  provide  for  an  annual  census  of  the  school  population. — (School  law  of 
1^73.) 

There  is  no  county  snx>erintendency  of  schools,  though  movements  have  been  made 
toAvard  st^curing  it.  In  a  few  cases  superintendents  of  townships  have  been  volun- 
tarily employed. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GEXERAL    CONDITION. 

Tlie  statistics  of  the  State  report  for  187(>-77  indicate  progress  in  almost  all  important 
points  except  the  public  school  eiurohnent.  In  this  there  was  a  slight  retrogression  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  year,  though  the  enrolment  in  private  schools  advanced. 
In  Roman  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  a  statement,  T»repare<l  by  a  clergyman  of  that 
church  and  referred  to  by  the  State  commissioner,  snowed  50,000  nniiils  of  whom  no 
account  had  been  previously  taken.  But  even  with  this  addition  to  the  722,240  enlisted 
in  the  public  schools  and  10,7C7  in  private  schools,  and  vrith.  full  allowance  for  all  in 
colU'ges,  there  remain  at  least  230,000  Avho  do  not  seem  to  be  in  any  school.  To  bring 
in  some  part  of  this  gre.at  number,  a  bill  to  sticure  to  children  the  benefits  of  an  element- 
ary education  was  i)resented  to  the  legislature  in  1877  and  x>assed  March  20  of  that 
year;  but  unfortunately  the  section  on  which  almost  the  whole  efhcacy  of  the  act 
dei)euded  was  stricken  out  before  its  passage,  and  the  law  as  parsed  can  have  no  elec- 
tive operation. 

An  examination  of  the  State,  city,  and  county  reports  leaves  the  impression  that  in 
cities  and  villages — where  good  teachers  are  employed  at  fair  wages  and  intelligent 
8Ui)ervi8ion  is  maintained — there  is  excellent  instruction  in  fair  courses,  with  contiuned 
and  decided  progress ;  but  that  in  country  districts — where  cheap  teacners  are  the  mle 
and  where  there  is  no  sui)ervision  beyond  that  of  school  boards — there  is,  as  in  like 
districts  in  other  States,  much  that  still  needs  amendment.  School-houses  have  been 
improved,  indeed  j  cood  furniture  has  often  been  secured  for  them,  blackboards  are 
conuuon,  and  not  in&equently  there  are  maps  and  libraries,  but  the  testimony  of  both 
the  State  commissioner  and  subonliuate  school  officers  is  that  the  inibrmiug  spirit,  an 
intelligent  teacher  under  the  spur  of  skilful  suiwrvision,  is  too  largely  wanting.  The 
connuissioner  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  of  the  23,000  teachers  eiiiploye<l  in  tlie  public 
schools  at  least  10,000  are  as  utterly  mifit  to  tt^ach  as  to  practice  law  or  medicine.  One 
great  means  looked  to  for  a  remedy  of  this  defect  is  the  adoption  of  a  general  township 
school  system  in  i)lace  of  the  present  subdistrict  plan.  Another  is  an  efficient  system 
of  sul)er^i8ion  for  the  counties,  such  as  has  brought  the  cities  up  to  their  high  stan<l- 
ard.  With  this  supervision  and  a  township  system  also,  some  uniformity  of  text  books, 
some  fixedness  of  course,  and  some  improvement  in  methods  of  instruction  might  be 
hoped  for  in  the  country  schools.  A  bill  for  coimty  supervision  submitted  to  the  legis- 
lature failed  to  pass;  but  friends  of  the  measure  still  keep  up  an  agitation  in  favor  of 
it,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  there  is  a  demand  for  further  ettbrts  in  that  direc- 
tion; it  is  likely  that  the  bill  will  evcntnaUy  become  a  law. 

PROPOBTI9N  OFBACKaAXD  6TUDn2S. 

Two  tables  in  the  State  commifisioner's  report  show  that  of  the  1,027,248  yonth  of 
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school  ago  23,103  were  colorcdj  l>cing  170  more  than  in  1876;  and  that  of  this  nnmber 
only  Qf8&  were  in  the  Hchools  lor  colored  childi-en,  357  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  all,  however,  8,203  colored  youtli  were  enrolled,  of  whom  6,626  were  in  primary 
studies  and  1,577  in  aoademic ;  an  increase  of  1,197  in  elementary  and  of  679  in  higher 
l>ranches.  These  figures  indicato  that  a  somewhat  freer  reception  of  colored  pupils 
into  schools  for  whites  has  stimulated  the  ambition  of  the  former  and  led  to  an  increased 
attendance  and  heartier  devotion  to  school  work. 

Two  other  tables  show  that  the  722,240  enrolled  in  all  the  public  schools  in  1876-*77 
were  distributed  as  to  studies  in  common  branches  as  follows :  Alphabet,  99,117 ;  read- 
ing, 587,772;  spelling,  614,776;  writing,  503,357;  arithmetic,  484,027;  geography. 
22tf,170;  Englisli  grammar,  175.290;  composition,  118,785;  drawing,  104,000;  vocal 
music,  142,697 ;  map  drawing,  48,598 ;  oral  lessons,  160,943 ;  Unit'Cd  States  history, 
24,425;  physiology,  5,132;  physical  geography,  5,449;  natural  philosophy,  10,283; 
German,  38^619.  In  what  are  considered  higher  branches,  the  distribution  was :  Alge- 
bra, 16,129;  geometry,  3,055;  trigonometry,  1,014;  surveying,  115;  book-keening, 
l,0i>4 ;  chemistry,  1,571 ;  geology,  S57 ;  botany^,  4,011 ;  astronomy,  1,046 ;  natiual  his- 
tory, 608 ;  mental  philosophy,  407 ;  moral  philosophy,  151 ;  rhetoric,  1,720 ;  lo|^ic,  92 ; 
JLatin,  4,216 ;  Greek,  280 ;  French,  110 ;  general  history,  2,279.  The  number  ol  pupils 
in  drawiujj  and  vocal  music  proves  that  these  useful  and  refining  studies  secure  a  fair 
measure  of  attention.  The  38,619  in  German  are  i>robably  in  large  part  duo  to  the 
presence  of  a  considerable  German  population  in  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  State. 

CHANGES  IN  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

Section  4  of  the  law  of  1873,  which  made  each  incorporated  village  with  the  terri- 
tory attached  to  it  for  school  puri)oses  a  village  school  district,  was  amended  in  1877 
so  as  to  leave  the  question  of  its  becoming  or  continuing  such  a  district  to  the  decisiou 
of  the  voters  in  it.  Section  56  of  the  4ame  law  was  amended  in  its  bearing  upon  cities 
of  30,000  to  75,000  inhabitants  by  limiting  to  5  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property 
the  levies  in  such  cities  for  continuing  schools,  for  purchasing  sites  for  school-houses, 
for  leasing,  purchasing,  erecting,  and  furnishing  school-houses,  and  for  all  other  school 
expenses.  The  way  in  which  a  bill  for  securing  to  neglected  children  the  benefits  of 
elementary  education  was  so  "  amended''  during  its  passage  as  to  destroy  all  its  effi- 
cacy as  a  law,  has  been  already  noticed  under  the  present  head,  paragrax)h  General 
Condition,  page  196. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

^rue  Kindergarten,  in  which  the  requirements  of  a  youthftil  nature  are  met  by  a 
genuine  child's  school  under  a  trained  and  capable  Kindergarten  teacher,  the  State 
commissioner  says,  may  be  an  inestimable  blessing  to  mothers  whose  household  duties 
require  all  their  time  and  attention.  The  State,  in  his  opinion,  as  a  measure  of  econ- 
omy, can  well  aflbrd  to  support  such  schools,  l3ut  it  cannot  afford  to  supi)ort,  any 
more  than  children  can  afford  to  attend,  mere  counterfeit  imitations. 

For  all  particulars  respecting  schools  of  this  class  rei)orting  to  the  Bureau  for  1877, 
Bee  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  city  districts  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants,  the  board  of  education  consists  of 
either  1  or  2  members  for  each  ward,  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years  each,  half  being 
elected  each  year,  to  give  opportunity  for  annual  introduction  of  fresh  material.  In 
city  districts  with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants,  the  board  is  ordinarily  of  6  members, 
chosen  for  torms  of  3  years  each  ;  though  under  special  acts  it  may  consist  of  3  per- 
sons, or  by  vote  of  the  majority  of  its  members  of  1  person,  from  each  ward,  in  each  case 
with  arrangements  for  a  partial  annual  change.  There  are  also  in  cities  boards  of  exam- 
iners, of  3,  6,  or  9  competent  persons  appointed  by  the  board  of  education,  one-third 
liable  to  change  each  year.  Without  examination  and  certificato  of  qualification  from 
these  examiners  no  one  can  lawfully  bo  admitted  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  In 
most  cities,  too,  if  not  in  all,  there  are  superintendents  of  the  city  schools,  appointed 
by  the  boards  of  education. — (School  law  of  1873,  chapters  2,  3,  7.) 
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Jkron, — Tlie  Hydfcin  here  coinprispsl  liigh  scUociI,  0  grammar  ami  27  primnrj' school  a. 
Tlifi  Ligh  Hi'hool  eiinilnnint  in  1^76-77  was  175 ;  Kroiuiiiiir  wliool,  7*i ;  priiiin'rj',  l,"Ol, 
""  X- daily  niMcnce  in  all  -wasoiilyiSl;  flio  poruiintuge  of  af 


Bhin. —  (Ueport  of  8iippriiiten<i<tiit  B.  Fiiullp;.  , 

CantOR  KimrtH  1,911)  sittintcH  for  Btiidy,  auiiicn-nHe  of  190  in  enrolment  orvr  any  other 
yrnr,  hikI  iiii  aviTUKu  cnub  of  tnition  pT  capilii,  Iiniwil  on  iivem;re  daily  attuiidanuo,  of 
ouly  91-1-15.  In  tlie  high  eolioul,  which  niiuibored  95  impilu,  tun  cost  fur  uach  of  the 
7B  iinpils  in  avurago  attcudnnfiu  was  only  f't^.i'Z,  Iwlh  wonderfully  low  rates  for  good 
inHlnictiun.     Uriiwin);;  in  not  taught,  but  uiivtiu  ih.    Tlio  nnialior  in  prii 
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inrruciion.  urijwing  in  nos  miigiii,  out  uiimiu  ih.  i  no  niiiiiuor  in  ijnvHio  anci  JH*- 
oiliinl  schools  during  the  year  was  about  wivon  hundred. — (Hoport  of  bn])triuttudeni 
Jolui  H.  Lehinau.) 

CliillifOtlic  liAH  MchonlB  clasHed  na  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  ench  of  these.  diTieiniis 
coiisititing  of  4  ^'iuIub.  Drawing  and  Gi^nunn  cuter  into  thu  intilruetinii  givim.  The 
high  Hnhiiol  liMl  an  nnrohuont  of  iru  pupils,  and  a  Helioul  libriiry  of  4,557  vohimca  was 
nsed  during  the  year  by  2,286  readers. —  (lieport  of  Supirrintendent  G.  K.  Caniilhors  for 
liffO-T?,) 

CiuciHHalt — From  thisctty  comes  the  nsunl  fnll  rirort  j  it  MiowsSC  district  schools 
for  whito  and  6  for  colored  pnpilit,  4  intermediate  for  whites  niid  2  for  coliin^d,  with  2 
high  aclioola  for  whites  and  1  for  ci>lurcd,  bCKides  a  iiomiiil  schoiil  with  113  pupils,  and 
a  eity  school  for  deaf-inntcs  with  Si.  Thu  selinnl  buildings  in  use  unuihcnil  it*;  tho 
school  moms,  in  nit,  fiTS,  of  whieh  5G2  were  in  use.  Ench  pnpil  hod  an  avcrn)^  of  13 
sqnare  fi>et  of  flour  and  IIK)  cnbiu  feet  of  Mpnoc ;  the  Mupeniitend(;nt  says  (lint  nceonl- 
ing  to  the  best  medical  authorities  tli'^rc  shinilil  be  3110  cnbie  feet  of  sliuce  to  eat-h 
pupil.  Them  were  also  15  night  sehouls,  of  which  4  were  fur  cohirod  pnolls,  the  wliolo 
cnrollhig  3,li31  pnpils,  606  of  thi-m  in  a  night  high  school.  The  enrolment  in  tliene 
schools  was  14.2  per  cent,  greater  than  tho  average  of  preceding  ynaiu,  eaeh  teacher 
liaving,  on  an  average,  61  pupils  ou  the  register  anri  'Jtt  in  iiiglitlv  attendance. 

EffoTti*  have  been  made  dnring  the  year  to  secnn'  fur  the  sclioul  buildings  of  th« 
city  better  ventilation  anil  light  than  they  have  had,  and  tho  conclusion  n-aelii^  as 
to  tho  fbrmor  wna  that  tho  only  way  to  si'cnre  holli  proiMT  wnnuili  and  reasouubly 
pore  air  is  hytho  ntc  of  moclutnical  vontilntion.  As  to  light,  the  prime  praetii-al 
suggestion  is  that  cObrts  to  get  enough  for  the  imw  poorly  ligliteil  bnihIinuH  should 
be  put  forth,  and  that  meanwhilt;  in  these,  if  not  in  all,  iipreial  caiv  iilii>nld  lie  eser- 
ciscd  in  arranging  tho  blackboard  exereiscs,  so  as  not  needhuwl.v  to  t^ith  Ibe  eyes  of 
pnpils.  To  tlus  end  the  suiMrintendent,  urge.v  that  the  exeroisos  to  he  studii'd  al  a  dis- 
tance be  niado  to  bear  a  pnii>er  relation  to  the  visnul  angle,  distance,  and  degree  of 
light,  and,  also,  that  special  regard  be  paid  to  the  natural  capabilities  uf  pupils  as  to 
their  range  of  vision. 
In  studj'iug  aritUuotio,  a  change  was  made  from  tho  order  of  the  text  hook,  by 
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deferring  to  the  close  of  the  year  the  stndy  of  snch  things  as  ratio,  proportion,  and 
aliquot9f  and  giving  the  heart  of  the  term,  in  the  intcrmeaiate  schools,  to  snch  practi- 
cal matters  as  percentage  and  interest ;  less  time,  too,  was  given  to  compound  num- 
bers, the  work  therein  being  coniincd  to  learning  the  tables  and  to  plain  reduction, 
ascending  and  descending. 

The  spelling  book  is  no  longer  used  in  spelling,  dictation  exercises  from  familiar 
books  taking  its  place.  Technical  grammar  has  les.s  attention  than  it  had  and  the  exer- 
cises in  composition  more.  Penmanship  secures  the  same  line  results  as  lormcrly,  at 
less  expense.  Drawing  and  music  have  their  old  share  of  attention^  with  excellent 
results. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

Cleveland. — The  system  here  comprised  in  187G-77  a  normal  school  with  49  pupils,  3 
high  schools  with  713  pupils,  and  37  grammar  and  primary  schools  'with  20,897  pupils. 
Among  the  356  teachers  are  5  special  teachers,  namely :  of  music,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing, gymnastics,  and  elocution ;  also,  3  assistant  superintendents  or  supervising  prin- 
cipals, who  are  men,  and  4  special  superintendents  of  primary'  instruction,  w'lio  are 
"Women.  During  the  last  10  years  the  total  enrolment  or  pupils  has  increased  113  i)er 
cent.,  while  in  the  same  time  that  in  the  high  schools  has  increased  nearly  250  per 
cent.,  showing  plainly  a  growing  demand  for  higher  education.  During  this  dec4,»n- 
Bial  period,  the  enumeration  ot  youth  has  increased  only  90  per  cent.,  while  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  127  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
120  per  cent.  In  reply  to  those  who  say  that  the  public  schools  aiv  declining  in 
public  favor,  a  table  of  comparative  statistics  for  10  years  is  given,  from  which  it 
appears  that  of  every  100  children  attending  all  classes  of  schools  the  publfc  schools 
have  gained  5,  of  whom  2  came  from  the  private  schools  and  3  from  the  church 
schools.  Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public  school  instruction  with  that  of 
the  chief  x)rivate  school  in  the  city  shows  that  those  who  sent  their  children  to  the 
latter  paid  for  the  tuition  of  each  in  the  grammar  grade  §150  for  the  year,  and  in  the 
primary  grades  §125 ;  while  thosc^  who  sent  them  to  the  public  8c1h>o1s,  if  they  had 
prop<^rty  subject  to  taxation,  i)aid  only  at  the  rate  of  §26.44  for  each  in  any  grade. 
The  number  of  pui>iLs  studying  German  during  the  year  was  more  than  one-third  of 
all  in  the  public  schools,  or  a  monthly  average  of  5,959,  being  an  increase  over  lajst 
year  of  500.  This  department  numbered  173  classes,  of  which  95  were  i)rimary,  66 
grammar,  11  high  school,  and  1  normal.  It  is  believed  that  this  study  has  assisted 
rath(;r  than  r<;tar(led  advancement  in  the  general  work  of  the  schools.  Music,  draw- 
ing, and  penmanship  have  received,  as  before,  a  considerable  measure  of  attention, 
and  exercises  in  elocution  under  a  special  tiiacher  have  greatly  imi^roved  the  reading 
in  the  schools.  The  normal  school  graduated  in  1877  a  class  of  21,  and  the  high  school 
classes  numbered  in  all  08  students.  Of  these  last,  27  were  boys  and  41  girls. — (Re- 
port of  Superintendent  A.  J.  Kickoff,  1877.) 

Columbus. — B«'.sides  the  enrolment  of  7,111  pupils  in  public  day  schools,  306  attended 
night  schools  and  1,548  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  a  total  of  8,965  who 
were  receiving  instruction.  The  public  schools  can  seat  6,848.  Of  the  108  public 
schools,  1  was  a  high  school,  38  were  grammar,  64  primary,  and  5  ungraded.  The 
perceutfige  of  the  aA'crage  daily  attendance  on  the  average  number  belonging  was  as 
lollows :  in  the  high  school,  95 ;  in  the  grammar  and  primary,  94 ;  and  in  the  imgraded 
schools,  91.  Cost  of  tuition  per  capita  on  average  unmber "belonging,  §16.22.  Enrol- 
ment in  high  school,  433;  average  attendance,  360.  Number  of  volumes  in  public 
school  library,  1,705.  The  system  of  instruction  aims  at  thoroughness  in  every  ele- 
mentary branch  of  study.  Spelling  is  taught  by  the  jdionic  method  for  the  first  half 
year  with  beginners ;  afterward  by  the  rc^gular  letter  forms,  with  daily  exereiscjs,  car- 
ried also  into  ever}"  recitation  thronghont  the  course.  Keading  receives  most  attention. 
Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  time  for  eight  years  is  given  to  arithmetic.  Pimmauship, 
music,  drawing,  Gennan,  and  oral  lessons  in  natural  science  help  to  vary  and  advance 
the  training  in  geograpjiy,  grammar,  United  States  history,  and  composition. —  (Re- 
port of  Sui)crintendent  R.  W.  Stevenson  for  1876-77.) 

Dayton  reports  114  school  rooms,  with  5,718  sittings.  The  schools  are  called  "district 
schools"  up  to  the  eighth  year,  when  an  ** intermediate  school"  comes  in. between  them 
and  the  high  school.  There  are,  for  all,  4  terms  in  each  year ;  and  in  all,  during  1876-^77, 
the  enrolment  was  larger  and  the  attendance  greater  and  more  regular  than  at  any 
previous  i)eriod  in  the  history  of  the  schools.  Three  night  schools  enrolled  228  pnpils, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  113.  A  city  normal  school  had  16  i)upils  under  training 
in  mental  philosophy,  in  the  i)hilosopliy  aiul  liistory  of  education,  in  methods  of 
teaching,  and  in  school  management.  German  and  music  enter  largely  into  the 
general  course  of  study,  and  thepropriety  of  special  industrial  training  after  the  Rus- 
sian system  is  brought  up  for  considtiration.  A  public  library,  under  control  of  the 
school  board,  was  rearranged  during  the  year  and  found  to  have  9,590  volumes  left, 
out  of  about  15,000  previously  reported.  Of  its  contents,  75  percent,  are  prose  fiction, 
and  its  circulation  of  34,838  books  during  the  year  shows  how  much  lavor  it  finds 
among  the  people. — (Rejiort  of  Superintendent  John  Hancock  for  1876-77,  and  of  the 
library  committee.) 
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JTamiUon  reports  5  school  bnildings  with  34  rooms,  of  wliich  5  wore  unoccupied  daring 
the  last  school  year;  total  seating  capacity,  1,734.  One  of  the  public  schools  is  for  ^E 
orecl  children,  and  had  an  cnrohuent  of  513  children  of  this  class  out  of  79  in  tlio  city 
of  sch(X)l  age.  The  pupils  are  said  to  be  under  excellent  instructiou  and  to  bo  making 
substantial  x>rogre.ss  m  their  studies.  German  necessarily  receives  large  attention  in 
the  public  schools  from  the  presence  of  a  large  German  population,  the  euroluicnt  in 
Gennan-English  classes  reaching  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  enrolment.  Drawing  has 
also  been  successfully  taught  under  a  system  by  wliich  the  ordinary  teachers,  after 
training  by  a  specialist,  become  teachers  of  thcnr  regular  classes  in  this  study.  The 
results  appear  to  have  been  eminently  encouraging.  The  city  high  school  had,  for  the 
year,  an  enrolment  of  101  pupils. 

The  private  and  parochial  enrolment  of  pupils  here,  996,  added  to  that  in  the  pablio 
schools,  gives  a  total  of  2,758  youth  under  instruction,  a  little  more  than  53  per  cent, 
of  tho  children  of  school  age. — (Report  of  Superintendent  Alston  Ellis  for  1876-77, 
and  return.)  ^ 

Manafield  reports  300  in  private  and  parochial  schools  additional  to  the  1,704  in  publio 
schools.  In  these  last,  drawing,  penmanship,  and  music  rec^iive  the  attention  wliich 
they  merit,  a  s]>ecial  teacher  of  music  being  employed  and  one  also  of  x)enmansliip  and 
drawing. — (Return  to  Bureau  of  Education.) 

Xetvark. — The  limiresin  the  table  are  from  a  return  by  Superintendent  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
no  i)rinted  report  liaviug  been  received.  It  appears  fi"om  this  that  the  8ch(X)ls  are 
classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probably  the  usual  4  grades  in  each  divis- 
ion: that  there  are  (>  school  buildings,  with  34  rooms  for  study  and  recitation,  with  2 
adilitioual  in  the  high  school  for  recitation  only;  that  there  were  1  evening  school  and 
5  private  or  church  schools,  these  last  enrolling  203  pupils  beside^s  those  in  the  publio 
schools.     Special  teachers  of  penmanship  and  German  were  employed  in  the  city 

8Ch(M)ls. 

Portsmoulh. — Here  also  the  figures  are  from  a  rectum  of  the  sitperintendent,  M.  S. 
Campbell,  no  report  having  been  published  for  1670-77.  Classification  of  the  schools, 
primary,  gi'amuiar,  and  high;  apjiarently  no  evening  school.  A  special  teacher  of 
Genuan  was  employed;  the  public  schools  occupied  40  rooms  in  G  school  buildings;  5 
private  and  church  schools  had  about  three  hundred  i)upil8. 

Salem,  in  a  brief  rc^port,  presents  an  enumeration  of  1,127  youth  of  school  age,  an 
enroluK^nt  of  701,  an  average  attendauco  of  5:i(),  the  cost  of  tuition  base<l  on  avera4;;o 
attendance  reaching  only  ^7.02  in  the  7  primary  schooLs,  $15. 17  in  the  4  grammar  schools. 
an<l  ^3  in  the  high  school. — (Ueport  tor  lt70-'77  of  Superintendent  William  S.  Wood.) 

In  Sandudhf  tll(^  promotion  of  those  pupils  who  will  bear  mlvaneement  at  the  begiu- 
ning  of  the  winter  term  is  said  to  hiive  proved  a  great  hel])  in  grading  the  schools.  The 
classics  were  taken  over  the  ground  somewhat  rapidly,  and  when  it  was  found  that 
pupils  understood  the  work  well  enough  to  Justify  promotion  they  were  phwed  in  the 
higher  grades  and  the  classes  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year.  Those  who  remain  in  their 
grades  are  thus  enabled  to  understand  better  what  they  have  studied,  while  thetraus- 
ferrcHl  pupils  are  placed  by  the  review  on  an  equality  with  the  class  to  which  they 
have  been  advanced.  Eleven  months  after  the  date  of  the  promotions  many  teachers 
rated  the  advanced  pupils  among  the  best  in  their  classes;  and  in  one  instance  where 
13  pupils  reaclie<l  100  in  an  examination  in  arithmetic,  12  were  promoted  pupils. 
There  being  970  chiltlren  of  Germdn  parentage  in  the  schools  above  the  first  year,  Ger^ 
man  is  an  optional  study,  and  094  German  children  study  it,  with  157  others.  Draw- 
ing also  receives  attention. —  (Rei)ort  of  Sup<^rintendent  U.  T.  CuiTau  for  ISTG-^n,) 

Springfidd  has  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school  divisitms,  with  4  classes 
in  each  division.  German,  drawing,  and  music  enter  into  the  system  of  instruction, 
ai)parently  through  all  the  grades,  and  general  progress  is  claimed  in  the  character 
and  eflieiency  of  the  instniction  in  these,  as  in  other  studies.  The  schools  occupy  6 
buildings,  with  40  school  rooms  and  a  seating  capacitj-  of  2,048.  Tl\e  buildings  an^  all 
in  good  condition  and  the  furniture  is  of  the  modem  improved  style.  Tlio  high  school 
nearly  doubled  its  enrolment  in  1877. — (Report  of  Superintendent  W.  J.  WTiit^i  for 
1870-77.) 

SteubcnriUe  classes  her  schools  as  primary,  intennediate,  grammar,  and  high;  the 
primary  having  0  subdivisions,  the  intennediato  2,  the  grammar  and  high  3  each ;  the 
complerion  of  the  whole  course,  however,  requiring  only  12  years.  There  are  primary 
and  grammar  grades  in  a  school  for  colored  children.  A  German  course  reaching 
through  5  classes  is  presented,  but  precisely  where  it  begins  and  ends  does  not  amioar. 
Tliere  are  also  special  classes  for  teachers  in  arithmetic,  English  grammar  and  litera- 
ture, mental  philosophy,  Latin,  Gr<»ok,  and  Genuan,  with  meetings  of  teachers  each 
month. — (Re])ort  of  Superintendent  Martin  R.  Andn^ws  for  187(>-77.) 

Toledo  published  no  report  of  her  schools  for  1870-^77,  but  a  return  fi-om  Superintend- 
ent McDonald  shows,  in  addition  to  the  figures  in  the  table,  an  estimated  enrolment 
of  2,200  in  10  private  and  parochial  schools,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  with  23 
school  buildinjjrs,  121  rooms,  and  an  estimated  valuation  of  school  property  reaching 
1600,600.    Besides  teachers  of  the  ordinary  branches  of  study,  there  appear  spcciu 
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teachers  of  moHic,  drawing,  French,  and  German,  the  last  requiring  2  teachers.  The 
schools  liave  the  usual  division  into  primxury,  grammar,  and  high,  with  probahly  4 
grades  in  each  division. 

At  Zanesville  the  schools,  53  in  number,  in  17  buildings,  with  54  rooms  for  study 
and  school  use  and  11  for  recitation  and  office  use,  were  designated  as  colored,  Ger- 
man-English, primary,  secondary,  senior,  and  high  schools.  The  first  3  years  in  the 
school  course  are  devoted  to  primary  studies,  the  next  3  to  those  here  termed  secondary, 
2  more  to  the  senior,  while  In  the  high  school  there  is  a  business  course  of  2  years,  an 
Snfflish,  and  a  business  and  English,  each  of  3  years,  with  an  English  and  Latin  course 
of  4  years.  The  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  was  2,9<>5 ;  in  the  German- 
English  schools,  195 ;  in  the  colored,  200.  The  nigh  school  had  139. — (Boport  of  Super- 
intendent Alva  T.  WUes  for  1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  schools  of  this  class  which  present  returns,  by  catalogue  or  otherwise,  for  1877, 
tixe ihe Norihuieatem  Ohio,  at  Ada:  the  Nationalj  at  Lebanon;  the  Western  he8erve,gAi 
Milan;  the  Ohio  Central,  at  Worth ington ;  the  Normal  Department  of  WUberforce  Uni- 
versity,  near  Xenia ;  the  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  Yellow  Springs,  and  the  normal  and 
training  schools  of  the  cities  of  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandusky.  For 
fhll  statistics  of  all  these,  see  Table  III  of  the  appendix  following;  for  a  summary  of 
these  statistics,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Dayton,  and  Sandmky  uormoX  and  training  schools  belong  to 
the  public  school  systems  of  those  cities,  and  are  sustained  by  public  school  funds.  The 
Cincinnati  school,  which  reports  9  instructors  and  116  lady  students,  has  been  over- 
csrowded,  and  its  graduates  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  in  that  city  for  teachers  of 
public  schools.  The  Cleveland  school,  with  5  teachers  and  41  loily  students,  in  the  fall 
ter^n  of  1877,  graduated  21  that  year,  and  from  its  establishment  in  1841  to  that  time 
had  graduated  68,  of  whom  all  but  9  were  engaged  in  teaching  in  the  city  schools. 
The  Dayton  school,  with  1  instructor  and  16  lady  students,  graduated  10,  of  whom  2 
found  places  in  the  schools.  The  Sandusky  school  reported  4  normal  students  under  1 
instructor  in  1877,  all  females  and  all  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Its  course 
ia  2  years.    Of  its  graduates  9  are  teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

The  Northwestern  Ohio  Normal  School^  at  Ada,  reports  in  its  catalogue  for  1877  the  con- 
Bolidation  with  it  of  the  Northwestern  Normal,  formerly  at  Fost^ria.  For  several  reasons, 
and  especially  because  the  similarity  of  names  gave  rise  to  confusion,  it  was  judgea 
best  to  unite  the  two  schools.  Besides  the  teachers'  course,  covering  2  years,  classical, 
scientific,  commercial,  preparatory,  and  musical  courses  arc  provided,  giving  it  largely 
an  academic  character.  Its  enrolment  of  normal  students  for  1676-^77  was  «3l. — (Cat- 
alogue and  return.) 

Tiie  National  Normal  School,  at  Lebanon,  besides  its  course  in  normal  training,  has 
preparatory,  classical,  scientific,  engineers*,  and  business  courses,  giving  it  also  an 
academic  aspect.  In  the  teachers'  course,  two  terms  of  10  weeks  each  are  ordinarily 
req^uired  to  obtain  a  teachers'  certificate,  and  3  terms,  a  diploma.  The  shorter  course, 
it  IS  said,  prepares  teachers  io  manage  a  grammar  school,  as  well  as  any  school  or 
lower  gra(ie.  The  branches  pursued  are  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography, 
map  drawing,  physiolo^.  United  States  history,  penmanship,  objective  drawing, 
elocution,  and  the' art  ot  teaching  and  school  management.  Instructors,  17  in  1877 ; 
students  in  normal  courses,  1,245. — (Catalogue,  1877,  and  return.) 

The  IFestern  Reserve  Normal  School^  at  Milan,  reports  6  instructors  and  153  normal 
students  for  1877,  one  of  the  instructors  being  non-resident.  Its  full  course  is  4  years. 
It  graduated  no  students  in  1877. 

The  Ohio  Central  Normal  School,  at  Worthington  (apparently  much  more  strictly  than 
the  2  preceding  a  school  for  training  teachers,  though  on  a  less  extended  scale),  oilers 
three  distinct,  though  related,  courses  of  study,  the  elementary  normal,  the  Engli^ 
normal,  and  the  classical  normal ;  the  first  requiring  1  year,  the  second  2  years,  and 
the  third  3.  A  model  school  has  been  organized  m  connection  with  the  course  of 
study ;  also,  a  business  department  and  a  genuine  Kindergarten,  for  the  development 
of  little  children  according  to  Frobel's  method  and  for  the  training  of  ladies  as  Kin- 
dergarten teachers.  Regular  instructors,  6 ;  normal  students,  190  in  fall  term  of  ISH ; 
graduates  in  that  year,  14. —  (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  Free  I^ormal  School,  at  Yellow  Springs,  a  department  of  Antioch  College, 
was  organized  in  1876.  It  charges  no  tuition  to  persons  over  17  who  declare  thrir  in- 
tention to  teach  for  at  least  1  year  after  leaving  the  school  and  who  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  in  the  English  branches  usually  taught  in  public  schools.  The  course  of 
study  is  arranged  for  one  year.  There  were  4  instructors  in  1877,  and  58  students; 
graduates,  12. —  (Catalogue  of  Antioch  College.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  WUberforce  University,  near  Xenia,  embraces  preparatory, 
scientific,  and  classical  courses,  and  a  "  practical"  school.    The  courstj  of  study  covers 
3  years.    Its  aim  is  to  train  teachers  for  colored  schools,  but  it  api)ears  to  have  b^Mi  ^ 
olosed  dming  1876-77.— (Catalogue  and  return. ) 
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Besides  these  there  api>ear  in  Tahle  XXX  of  the  State  report  2:  the  Geneva  I^armal 

School  J  at  Geneva,  Ashtabula  County,  with  7  teachers  and  14G  students,  of  whom  55 

were  in  the  regular  course,  2  being  gra<luated;  and  the  Hopeddle  Normal  School,  aft 

Hopedale,  Harrison  County,  with  6  teachers  and  125  students;  number  in  regular 

■  course  not  given,  thouglrit  is  stated  that  1  was  graduated  from  that  course. 

Normal  (lepartmentfl  or  classes  existed  in  Buchtel,  Hiram,  Mount  Union,  and  Xenia 
Colleges  and  in  Baldwin  and  Ohio  Wcsleyan  Universities.    Xeuia  held  a  summer  nop- 

•  mal  of  5  weeks,  beginning  July  23,  1877.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  annoanccs 
that  it  liuA  made  arrangements  for  summer  instruction  of  teachers  in  mathematics  and 

.  astronomy^  its  facilities  for  which  are  good. 

The  Medma  Normal  School  has  been  consolidated  with  the  Northern  Indiana  Normal, 
and  the  Rex^ubiic  Normal  School  has  been  closed. 

SPECIAL  NORMAL  INSTRUCTION. 

A  normal  institute  for  instruction  in  drawing  was  held  in  Sandusky,  by  Prof.  lu  S, 
'  Thompson,  in  the  summer  of  1877. 

Another,  combining  instruction  in  science  and  art,  was  held  at  Columbus  under  the 
.  auspices  of  professors  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  there. 

At  Columbus,  a  training  class  for  Kindergarten  teachers  or  tuose  prox)osing  to  be- 
.  come  such  was  conducted  in  1877  by  Miss  M.  H.  Ross,  for  what  time  or  with  what 
attendance  is  not  stated. 

INSTITUTES. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  as  well  as  institutes  in  cities^  are  provided  for  in  the  school 
law,  but  they  are  not  made  imperative.  They  must  continue  in  session  at  least  4  days, 
and  during  their  sessions  any  teacher  in  a  public  school  of  a  county  in  which  one  is*  in 
progress  may  dismiss  his  or  her  school  without  forfeiture  of  pay  in  order  to  attend  it. 
;  No  union  school,  however,  may  be  so  dismissed  imless  a  majority  of  teachers  in  it  ore 
in  favor  of  such  dismission.  The  expenses  of  these  institutes  are  i)aid  out  of  the  surplus 
of  the  fees  for  examining  teachers,  after  paying  all  expenses  of  such  examination. 

The  institutes  for  1876-*77  were  held  in  81  counties,  some  counties  having  two ; 
10,103  members  attended.  The  State  commissioner,  who  was  pronsont  at  ver>'  many  of 
the  meetings,  found  a  marked  improvement  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  institutes,  not 

•  only  among  the  teachers  but  also  among  the  people  of  the  places  at  which  they  were 
held. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  published  at  Salem,  now  sharing  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania School  Journal  the  honor'of  being  the  oldest  of  our  school  journals,  continued 
-  throughout  1877  to  furnish  large  amounts  of  information  as  to  local  and  general  school 

•  matters,  with  free  discussion  of  important  educational  questions.    The  editor  is  Hon* 
'  NV.  D.  Henkle,  formerly  State  commissioner  of  common  schools. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  public  high  schools  in  1876-'77  is  stated  by  the  school  com* 

•  missioner  to  have  been  27,395,  which  is  an  a<lvance  of  1,795  on  the  enrolment  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Of  this  number,  1,188  were  in  township  district  high  schools  and  •26,207  in 
those  of  city,  village,  and  special  districtjj.  The  relative  uuml^rs  in  each  high  school 
study  have  been  a&eady  given. 

But  while  thus  presenting  full  and  clear  statistics  of  public  secondary  training  in  his 
State,  Mr.  Smart  devotes  considerable  space  to  a  renewal  of  the  argument  in  his  previous 
report  against  the  present  character  of  high  school  training.  He  does  not  deny  the  law- 
fulness of  public  high  schools  under  existiiig  statutes :  does  not  deny  that  a  strong  feeling 
in  favor  of  them  has  been  shown  by  the  groat  body  of  our  eclucators ;  does  not  deny  that 
**  a  rule  reciuiring  instructors  in  the  common  schools  to  be  prepared  to  teach  and  advising 
pupils  to  study  other  and  higher  branches  "  than  the  fundamental  ones,  would  be  a  **  rea- 
sonable "  rule.  He  does,  however,  question  the  expediency  of  high  school  training  as 
now  given  ;  denies  that  the  results  from  it  are  i^roportionate  to  the  expenditure  j  and 
doubts  whether  public  feeling  in  respect  to  it  will  continue  to  justify  tliis  expenditure, 
unless  there  should  be  a  rearrangement  of  the  studies  which  may  pive  gn»ater  promi- 
nence than  is  at  present  given  to  preparation  for  mechanical  an«l  industrial  luirsuits. 
*  *  High  schools,"  he  says,  **  must  be  reorganized.  Fewer  studies,  and  those  more  suitable 
to  ihc)  requirements  of  the  masses,  must  constitute  the  course  of  secondary  instruction, 
and  many  more  instructors  than  ar<»  now  employed  must  be  engaged  to  teach  theso 
branches."  Unless  this  is  done,  he  thinks  that  **  high  schools  should  be  abandoned  as 
a  superficial  and  educational  extravagance."^ 

'  The  oflTort  here  i»  to  niako  an  exact  report  of  tho  snithor,  as  other  riews  are  exactly  reported  dfl^ 
where.    See  Secondary  Instructiou  in  Califumla,  Maesuchusotta,  Miimcaota,  Miaaouri,  &o. 
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OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  1877  there  were  20  academies  and  other  private  schools  of  kindred  grade  that 
reported  to  Mr.  Smart,  in  acconlanco  with  existing  law,  against  18  such  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  reports  showing  119  regular  instructors  and  2,055  students  against  '^'3 
instructors  and  2,052  students  in  187C.  Five  of  these  institutions,  however,  were  nor- 
mal schools,  Avith  32  teachi^rs  and  1,090  pupils,  the  subtraction  of  which  would  make 
a  considerable  diHerence  in  the  sum. 

For  statistics  of  secondary  institutions  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  such  as  business  col- 
leges, private  academic  schools,  prei)aratory  schools,  or  pi*epai*atory  departments  of 
colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
Bummaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

From  want  of  space  for  notice  of  the  courses  in  the  various  colleges  and  universities, 
reference  is  made  to  the  dcscrii)tion  of  these  courses  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1876.     The  following  changes  or  additions,  however,  may  be  noted : 

Baldmn  University ^  Berea,  drops  from  its  catalogue  for  1H77  the  course  in  pharmacy 
mentioned  in  the  previous  yoar,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  commercial  course. 

Kenyon  College^  Gambior,  also  adds,  in  her  catalogue  for  187H-*77,  a  commercial  course 
to  those  previously  spoken  of  in  connection  with  her  prt»-paratory  school. 

Denis(m  University^  Granville,  in  addition  to  the  courses  before  given,  offers  special 
instruction  in  elocution  and  vocal  music. 

Western  Reserve  CoUeyey  Hudson,  has  added  to  the  other  courses  one  in  which  modem 
languages  are  substituted  for  the  Greek. 

Marietta  College^  Marietta,  has  instituted  a  course  occupying  the  same  time  as  tlio 
regular  course  and  embracing  all  its  studies  excei>t  Greek,  for  which  will  be  substi- 
tuted additional  work  in  modem  languages  and  in  natural  and  i»hysical  science. 

Qberlin  College,  Oberlin,  has  in  its  preparatory  department,  mentioned  last  year,  an 
English  divisicm  not  thou  noted,  and  meant  to  prepare  for  what  is  termed  the  literary 
course  in  college. 

Otterhdn  University^  WesterN'ille,  besides  the  coursers  indicated,  has  arrangements  for 
special  instruction  in  modem  languages,  instriuuental  and  vocal  music,  drawing,  and 
oil  painting. 

A I 

The 
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an  important  factor  in  tlu^  in<lustrial  training  of  the  West.  Beginning  with  only  30 
studtaits,  about  four  hundre<l  are  now  enrolled.  The  school's  work  in  carving  att  racted 
much  attention  at  the  Centennial,  and  draws  continually  increasing  niunbers. 

Besides  these,  the  following,  which  had  no  notice  of  their  courses  in  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876,  furnish  this  inlomiation  lor  some  part  of  lrf77 : 

Bachtel  CoUegej  Akron,  with  classical  and  scientilic  courses  of  4  years  each,  has  a 
literary  course  of  3  years,  antl  arrangements  for  pr<'])aratory  and  normal  training.  It 
offers  to  both  sexes  its  advantages  for  liberal  educaticm. 

Franklin  College,  New  Athens,  also  AN-ith  classical  and  scientific  courses,  begins  the 
Latin  of  the  freshman  year  in  the  former  with  Virgil's  Eclogues;  the  Greek,  with 
Herodotus.  There  is  a  preparatory^  department  to  give  special  training  for  tht^  colle- 
giate.    Both  sexes  are  admitted. 

Muskingum  College,  New  Concord,  has  preparatory,  collegiate,  normal,  and  musical 
departments,  the  collegiate  diWtled  into  classical  and  scientilic.  Its  classical  course 
begins,  however,  with  a  part  of  Cjesar  in  the  Latin  of  the  Ireshman  yoar,  and  with 
Xenopnon's  Anabasis  an(l  the  Grtiek  grammar. 

Ohio  Central  6'olic</e,,Iberia,  invites  both  sexes  to  its  halls  on  equal  terms,  and  pro- 
vides for  preparatory  and  collegiate  instruction,  the  latter  in  classical  and  scientiho 
count's.*  ' 

Willoughiby  College,  Willoughby,  also  for  both  sexes,  has  literary,  commercial,  and 
musical  departments,  the  lii*st  covering  4  years  of  either  classical  or  scientilic  study. 
The  scientilic  differs  from  the  classical  only  in  allowing  the  student  to  omit  all  the 
Greek,  or  hoth.  the  Greek  and  Latin,  after  the  freshmaii  year,  substitutiiig  therefor 
German  during  2  years. 

We  learn  from  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  of  the  establishment,  apparently  in 
1877,  of  a  new  institution,  the  Rio  Grande  College,  in  Gallia  County. 

For  statistics  of  all  reporting  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  api>endix  following,  and  a 
summary'  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEX. 

Besides  the  opiwrtunities  affonled  women  in  colleges  open  to  both  scxfiA^  t\i«tfc  «5ft 
in  the  State  a  number  exclusively  for  them,  11  of  wlncu  t«poi\»  iot  \W1  *    fc^  >^Mfc 
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teach  music,  drawiu^,  French,  and  German ;  10  Umch  painting,  and  2  Italian ;  9  bsTe 
moans  for  illustration  in  chemistry,  and  8  in  physics;  2  have  art  galleries;  4,  eymnA- 
siuras;  and  10  libraries  ranging  from  500  to  2,G06  volumes,  and  aggregating  15,7^ 
^  For  full  statistics,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  in  too  Commit- 
sioner*s  Keport  i)recedijig. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

sciKxnpic. 

The  Ohto  AffHculinral  and  Mechanical  CoUefjej^  at  Columbus,  founded  on  the  con- 
gressional land  grant  of  18l>"2,  was  opened  in  1670.  The  total  value  of  endowment  and 
properly  now  exceeds  a  million  dollars. 

The  depai-tnients  of  instruction  are  as  follows:  (1)  Physics  and  mechanics,  ^2)  chem- 
istry, (3)  zoology,  (4)  botany,  (5)  geology,  (6)  agriculture,  (7)  mathematics,  (S)  civil 
engineering,  (1))  English,  French,  and  German  languages,  (10)  Latin  and  Oreok  lan- 
guages, (11)  mechanical  and  free  hand  drawing,  (1*2)  military'  science  and  tactics,  and 
(13) mining  and  metallurgy.  Tlie  most  valual)le  advance  of  the  year  past  was  the 
establishnient  and  equipment  of  a  department  of  mining  and  metalhirgy.  Thin  was 
orilenMl  by  the  State  legislature  in  an  act  passed  May  7,  ir?r7,  84,5(^0  being  at  the  same 
time  approjniated  to  equip  the  n«jw  <lepartmeut.  In  order  to  make  i)Iac^  for  it,  the 
jirolessorship  of  political  economy  and  civil  iiolity  was  abolished.  The  legislature 
incR'ased  t  he  l)oard  of  trustees  of  (he  college?  from  5  to  20,  so  as  to  include  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  of  tlie  State. 

There  Avns  an  attendance  of  5251  during  the  year  1876-*77,  a  gain  of  109,  or  77  per 
cent,  over  the  i)re\ious  year.  Fifty  coimties  of  the  State  and  six  States  of  the  Umon 
wen^  reprer^eiitcd. —  (Report,  lH7(>-'77.) 

Seieiifitic  instruction  was  also  provided  in  the  Toledo  UnivcrHibj  of  Arl9  and  Trade»f 
but  a  return  received  by  the  Bureau  states  that  the  institution  was  closed  in  1877, 
owing  to  linancial  embarrassment. 

At  the  ()h»erratory  of  the  Unirn'sifff  of  Cincinnati  instruction  is  given  in  astronomy 
and  the  mathematical  i)rocesses  which  relate  to  it. 

THEOLOGICAL. 


For  names  and  statistics  of  the  theological  institutions  which  report  for  1877, 
Table  XI  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner preceding. 

A  miijority  of  these  institutions  have  a  course  of  3  years,  some  of  2  years,  while 
others  report  it  4  or  5  years.  In  these  last  instauces,  most  probably,  some  prei>aratory 
training  is  included  in  the*  course.  Of  the  students  in  attendance  a  comparatively 
small  proportion  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science.  The  Lane  Seminary,  at 
Cincinnati  (l*resbyterian),  and  the  L'nion  Biblical,  at  Dayton  (United  Brethren),  require 
a  collegiate  or  other  prei>aration  for  entrance. 

LEGAL. 

Tlie  Law  School  of  the  Cincinnati  CollegCj  with  a  course  of  19  months  and  an  attend- 
ance always  considerable,  has  not  yet  followed  the  example  of  some  other  schooLs  in 
requiring  special  literary  qualilications  for  achnission.    For  statistics,  sec  Table  XIL 

MEDICAL. 

Statistics  of  the  various  medical  colleges  and  medical  departments  of  other  collegesj 
as  well  as  pharmaceutical  and  dental  schools  reporting  to  this  Ihin-san,  mav  be  found 
in  Table  XIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary'  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner pn»ceding. 

Of  these  institutions,  the  Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surriery,  the  Medical  CoU 
l^ffc  of  OhiOy  and  the  Miami  Medical  CollcffCy  all  in  Cincinnati,  have  graded  courses  cov- 
ering the  work  of  3  years,  which  they  encourage  and  advise  their  students  to  take, 
though  they  require  only  2  years  of  study  in  the  college.  The  Medical  Colleffe  of  Ohio 
has  juso  a  course  still  more  advanced  for  college  pupils,  which  non-graduates  in  arts 
may  not  enter  without  a  preliminary  examination  as  to  qualifications.  The  Cleveland 
Medical  College  and  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Univemty  of  Wooster,  in  the  same 
city,  have  both  second  annual  courses,  beginning  in  A])rii  and  extending  into  the 
summer,  which  students  are  encourageil  to  attend  in  addition  to  tlie  regular  winter 
course,  with  a  view  to  fuller  qualilication  for  future  work.  The  fori  her  offers  to 
those  who  have  graduated  at  literary  colleges  a  medical  diploma  a  year  earlier  than 
others  who  have  not  so  graduated.  The  latter,  to  induce  full  preparation  for  practice, 
offers  to  students  who  have  attended  2  full  courses  in  its  halls  a  free  ticket  to  a  thini 
course. — (Catalogues. ) 

'JPYmD  »  circnUo'  roGeired  ntnoe  the  notice  given  waa  written,  it  appears  that  the  name  haa  been 
t^MBged  to  the  Ohio  State  University. 
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The  Pulte  Medical  College,  Cincinnati  (homoBopathic),  has  now  2  annual  courses  of 
lectures,  covering  9  months,  instead  of  the  former  5. — (Catalogue.) 

The  Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  at  Cincinnati,  advises,  out  does  not  require,  a 
special  literary  quaimoation  for  its  course. — (Catalogue.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Columbus,  had  an  at- 
tendance in  1877  of  508  pupils,  who  were  taught  in  23  classes  the  studies  usually  pursued 
in  the  best  public  schools.  The  departments  are  graded  as  primary,  grammar,  and 
academic.  Articulation  and  lip  reading  were  successfully  tauaht  during  the  ^ear.  The 
employments  are  shoemakins,  bookbinding,  and  printing.  Manual  labor  is  required 
of  all,  according  to  ability,  the  maximum  of  time  it  is  imposed  being  2^  hours  daily. — 
(Return  and  report  of  institution  for  1877.) 

The  CindnnaU  Day  School  for  tlic  Deaf  and  Dumb,  founded  in  1875,  had  an  attendance 
in  1877  of  25  pupils,  of  whom  17  were  males  and  8  females.  The  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  education,  and  the  branches  taught  are  the  same  as  those  taught 
in  the  common  schools. — (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Columbus,  organized  in  1837, 
has,  since  that  date,  had  952  pupils  under  instruction,  aud  reports  for  1877  an  attend- 
ance of  154,  who  are  taught  the  commou  aud  higher  EngUsh  branches  and  Latin,  be- 
sides such  employments  as  cane  seating,  broom  making,  beadwork,  knitting,  hand  aud 
machine  sewing. — (Return  for  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Ohio  Stat^  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  Idiotic  and  Imbecile  Youth,  at  Columbus, 
cared  for  451  feeble-minded  children  during  1877,  of  whom  271  were  males  and  180 
females.  The  education  includes  the  simple  elements  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
where  that  is  practicable:  a  course  of  training  is  also  given  in  the  more  practical  mat- 
ters of  every  day  life,  sucn  as  the  cultivation  of  hublts  of  cleanliness,  propriety',  and 
self  reliance ;  while  the  development  of  a  capacity  for  useful  occupation  is  attempted. — 
(Return  and  printed  report,  1877.) 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Toledo  Industrial  School  Association  aims  to  affonl  instruction  in  domestic  indus- 
tries to  the  children  of  the  poor.  A  day  school  was  planned  for  1877,  but  the  limited 
means  of  the  society  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  idea.  A  Saturday  sewing 
school,  however,  was  kept  up,  and  measures  were  taken  to  secure  a  permanent  place 
for  it. — (Fourth  annual  report.) 

The  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge  afforded  school  instmction  and  training  in  various 
branches  of  mechanical  industries  to  an  average  of  190  boys  and  44  girls  during  lt77, 
the  aim  being  to  make  the  i)lace  a  ^ood  industrial  school  to  train  head,  heart,  and 
hand  alike,  and  to  prepare  each  pupil  to  go  out  into  the  world  fitted  to  prosecute  some 
useful  occupation. — (Report  for  1877.) 

The  GirlP  Industrial  Home,  Cincinnati,  which  had  received  and  trained  3,30  up  to 
November,  1870.  and  had  in  that  month  203  in  training,  makes  no  return  of  its  in- 
mates or  work  lor  1877. 

The  Ohio  Iteform  School,  which  gives  its  inmates  a  common  school  training,  with 
instruction  in  a  variety  or  industrial  pursuits,  received  227,  dischjirged  149,  aud  had 
lomaining  at  the  close  of  the  year  502  boys. — (Return  of  superintendent  for  1877.) 

.  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

OraO  STATE  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  session  of  this  association  at  Put-in*  Bay,  July  3-^5,  appears  to  have  been 
interesting  and  important.  The  attendance  Avas  large,  and  some  ot*  the  teachers  trav- 
elled more  than  four  hundred  miles  to  reach  the  place  of  meeting.  Besides  the  inaugu- 
ral address  of  President  Findlcy,  the  following  papers  and  a4ldresses  were  ^)rc8ented : 
**  Unclassified  schools  to  accompany  graded  schools,"  by  M.  R.  Andrews,  ol  Steuben- 
ville;  "The  metric  system,"  by  Professor  T.  C.  Mendenhall,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College,  Columbus ;  **  Suspension  from  school  as  a  means  of  discipline,*' 
by  M.  S.  Campbell,  of  Portsmouth;  "High  schools  and  colleges,"  by  President  E.  T. 
Tappan,  of  Gambier ;  "  Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  taught  in  our  public 
schools,"  by  L.  S.  Thompson,  professor  elect  of  industrial  art  in  Purdue  University; 
*'  Spelling  reforai,"  by  E.  O.  Vaile,  of  Cincinnati ;  "The  past  and  the  future  of  education 
in  Ohio,"  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Harvey,  of  Painesville;  "  The  educational  woxk  ^\A^\!&j(^  ^ 
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Ohio,"  by  President  Israel  W.  Andrews,  of  Marietta;  " Tlie  Centennial  educational 
exhibit  of  Oliio,'^  by  Hon.  C.  S.  Smart,  commissioner  of  common  schools.  An  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  life  of  the  late  Col.  John  A.  Norris,  ex-commissioner  of  schools,  was 
given  by  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  and  di*ew  forth  several  earnest  eulogies  of  the 
SeceastHl. 

Discussions  of  great  interest  followed  tlie  reading  of  many  of  these  papers,  prominent 
anion*;  which  may  be  mentioned  those  on  spellin*'  ixjfonn  and  the  susj)onsion  (»f  jnipilit 
from  school.  The  papers  of  Professors  Mendcnhall  and  Thompson  excited  such  interest 
as  lo  lead  to  a  special  separate  piibl  ication  of  them.  An  inteivsting  feature  of  the  meet^ 
iiigs,  ill  conntiction  with  the  discussicm  of  the  metric  syst<?m,  was  a  larjje  case  full  of 
metric  measures  exhibited  in  the  office  of  the  Put-in  Bay  House,  on  bchall  of  the  Metric 
Bureau  of  Boston,  which  is  selling  meiisures  and  weights  at  half  cost  price,  in  order 
^to  educate  the  iM*oi>le  in  the  use  ol  the  metric  standards. 

A  number  of  high  school  x>rincii)a]s  pnvsented  a  series  of  resolutions,  with  a  preamble 
in  wliifh  it  wsis  claimed  that  certain  statements  in  the  last  r«.»port  of  the  State  com- 
missioner relative  to  the  cost  of  high  schools  as  compared  with  other  gi'ades  are 
erroneous ;  the  resolutions  provided  for  a  committee  of  3  to  ascertain,  so  fiir  as  pos- 
sible, th(^  actual  cost  of  the  high  schools  of  tJie  State,  including  buildings,  instruction, 
&c.,  and  report  at  the  next  aimual  meeting  of  the  association.  The  resolutions  were 
a<loi>ted,  and  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  E.  H.  C()ok,  of  Colimibus,  and  H.  P.  Uffonl 
of  Chillicolhe,  were  aijpoiuted  a  committee. —  (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  August 
September,  and  October,  1877.) 

GENEIIAL  OHIO  TEACHERS^  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association,  in  Chilli cothe,  October  2<>-27,  is  reported  to  hare 
had  an  attendance  of  nearly  five  hundred  teachers,  among  whom  Avere  many  prominent 
in llie profession.  Besides  the  inaugural  a<ldress,  by  Su]>erint4»ndent  R.  W.  St<>venson, 
of  Columbus,  addr(»sses  and  pai^ers  were  presentetl  on  "The  public  high  school,"  by  E. 
H.  Cook;  "School  reforms,"  by  A.  J.  Willoughby;  "The  unexamined  work  of  tlio 
teacher,"  by  J.  H.  Brenneman;  "The  safety  of  our  Republic,"  by  James  C.  Murray; 
"The  elements  of  success  in  teaching,"  by  Lissa  Daugherty,  and  "The  advantages  of 
a  compulsory  system  of  education,"  by  Lottie  L.  Watt.  A  lecture  was  also  given  by 
the  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  elect,  Hon.  J.  J.  Bums,  on  "Man,"  to  aii 
auclience  of  about  seven  hundred  teachers  and  others.  The  lecture  was  rejwrted  as 
entertaining  throughout,  and  richly  illustrated  with  apt  examples  from  both  ph^tdcal 
and  linguistic  sources. — (Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  December,  1877.) 

NOItTHWESTERN  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION  OF  OinO. 

This  body  met  at  Allento^vn,  December  27-28, 1877.  After  the  inaugural  address, 
by  Superintendent  G.  W.  Walker,  of  Lima,  papers  and  addresses  witc  i)rest»nted  as 
follows;  "Our  common  schools — their  relation  to  the  future;"  "Need  of  tact  in  the 
school  room;"  "The  practical  teacher;"  "Trinity  of  success:  earnestness,  concentra- 
tion, and  perseverance ; "  "TlieUemian  language  in  our  public  schools;"  "Mensura- 
tion taught  objectively; "  "  Primary  teaching ; "  "Normal  schools :  their  work  in  the 
future;"  and  the  "True  theoiy  of  the  earth^s  daily  revolution." — (New-England 
Journal  of  Education. ) 

EASTERN  OHIO  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  at  Bellaire,  November  30  and  December  1, 
1877.  Among  the  papers  and  addresses  Avere  "Tlio  examination  test;"  "Mathe- 
matics ; "  " The  cultivation  of  the  memory ; "  "The  true  place  of  the  high  school  in  a 
system  of  public  schools,"  and  "  ChamcterLstics  of  the  model  teacher." — (Ohio  Edu« 
oational  Monthly,  December,  1877.)  * 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

EX-COMMISSIONER  J.   A.   NORRIS,  * 

Hon.  John  A.  Norris,  State  commissioner  of  common  schools  from  186fi  to  1809,  died 
January  19, 1877,  at  ("olumbus,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  lioni  near  Paines- 
ville,  Lake  County,  of  parents  who  had  come  to  Ohio  from  New  Ham])shire,  he  received 
his  early  training  in  the  schools  of  his  nativii  State,  and  began  early  as  a  tea<dier. 
He  obtained  through  teaching  the  means  for  collegiate  study,  which  he  ])rosecutfd 
lirst  at  Madison  College,  Antrim,  18.V)-185C,  and  next,  lHo7-18(»0,  at  KcMiyon  Colleg*', 
Gambler,  where  he  was  graduated.  Engaging  then  as  a  teacln^r  in  Louisiana,  he  soon 
experienced  the  difBculty  of  maintaining  at  once  loyalty*  and  i>eace,  when  all  around 
him  were  the  movements  toward  a  civil  war.  Returning  to  Ohio,  he  began  again  to 
'  teach,  this  time  as  princi)>al  of  the  high  school  at  Cadiz,  of  the  schools  in  which  ]»lace 
he  was  soon  made  su|ierintendent.  Afterward,  n;signing  this  po-^ition,  he  raised  a 
company,  went  into  the  anny  as  captain  of.  it  in  August,  1862,  and  after  two  years  of 
active  and  honorable  service  he  came  out  as  colonel,  having  lost  his  right  leg  in 
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action.  The  noxt  year,  1865,  he  was  nominated  for  State  commissioner  of  common 
schools,  olocted,  and  served  with  such  othcicucy  as  to  win  over  to  him  even  those  who 
h ad  been  doubtful  of  his  capacity  to  till  the  place.  Better  supervision,  as  a  means  to  bet- 
ter teachers  and  better  schools,  was  the  great  end  aimed  at  during  his  term  of  office. 
The  county  supcrintendency  which  he  especially  desired  to  obtain  for  the  whole 
State,  he  did  not  succeed  in  securing  from  tue  legislature.  But  the  desire  for  it  and 
for  the  improvement  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  bring,  he  did  succeed  in  infusing  mto 
the  g^at  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and  they  aided  him  in  his  endeavors.  He 
made  himself  so  popular  in  his  first  term  that  he  was  easily  reelected ;  but  after  a 
year  of  service  he  resigned,  May,  18G9,  to  accept  the  more  remunerative  position  of 
pension  agent  at  Columbus;  this  place  he  held  until  his  death. — (Ohio .Educational 
Monthly,  October,  1^7.) 

CHDEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  Jakes  J.  Bvbssb,  State  eonunistioner  qf  etnnmon  tekools,  Oolumbui, 

[Term,  167d.l881.] 

STATK  BOARD  OS  BXAMCfEBS. 


Members. 


Post-offloe. 


Hon.  John  B.  Peaslee,  preeldent .. 

Hon.  Alaton  Ellis,  secretary 

Hon.  William  W.  Boss,  treasurer. 


Cincinnati. 

Hamilton. 

Fremtmt. 
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OBEOOM. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AKD  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (4-20) 

Enrolled  in  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

Att4iuding  private  schools 

Attending  no  school 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Districts  reporting 

Public  schools  of  ordinary  ffrade 

Public  schools  of  advancea  grade  . . 
Public  school-housos 

Value  of  public  school  property  .... 
Private  schools  of  primary  grade  - . . 
Private  schools  of  advanced  grade ., 
Private  schools  of  collegiate  grade  . 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAT. 


187&-'7G. 


Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  public  schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  -  - , 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools . 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

Whole  permanent  school  fund 


48, 473 
27,426 
15,505 
3,441 
13,143 


769 

728 
17 

732 
$442, 540 

105 
17 
10 


619 

$49  20 
34  73 


$269,822 
233,963 


187(>-'77. 


50,649 

45,584 

30,:^89 

4,341 


$450,560 


720 

502 

$50  00 

35  00 


$308,373 
241,893 


$509, 000 


Increase. 


2,176 

18,158 

14,824 

900 


§8,020 


101 

95 

$0  80 

27 


$38,551 
7, 930 


Dccroaae. 


(Printed  report  of  Hon.  L.  L.  Rowland,  State  8uperint<?ndent  of  i)ublic  instruction, 
for  1875-76,  and  written  return  from  the  same  for  187G-'77.) 

OFFICEES  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  puJtlic  instructionf  to  be  elected  by  the  people  every  four 
years,  boginnin^  with  1874,  is  the  officer  fii-st  mentioned  in  the  existing  school  law, 
and  is  given  by  it  **  general  superintendence  of  the  county  and  tlistrict  school  officers 
and  of  the  public  schools."    He  rei>orts  biennially  to  tbe  legislature. 

A  JStatc  board  of  education  is  formed  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction.  Of  this  board  the  superintendent  is  the  secretary. 
It  has  the  x>ower  to  order  a  series  of  text  books  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools,  to 
prescribe  rules  for  the  government  of  these  schools,  aud,  sitting  at  its  semi-annual 
meetings  as  a  boanl  of  examination,  to  issue  to  apj^roved  teachei's  life  di]>lomas, 
good  throughout  the  State ;  St-ate  diplomas,  good  for  six  j'ears ;  and  State  certiticates 
of  2  grades,  one  good  in  any  county  for  2  years,  the  other  for  six  months. 

LOCAL. 

In  each  county  a  county  superintendent  of  common  schools^  chosen  biennially  by  the 
people,  is  to  establish  school  districts,  ai>p(irtion  school  funds,  care  for  the  school  landa, 
examine  and  license  teachers,  aud  visit  the  schools  twice  a  year.    He  is  to  make  au- 
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nnal  report  of  the  schools  to  the  State  superintendent  and  like  report  of  the  school 
finances  to  the  county  court. 

In  each  school  district  3  directors — chosen  originally  as  one  body  by  the  people,  and 
8iil>sequ6ntly  liable  to  change  of  one  member  annually  by  now  election — have  charge 
of  the  employment  of  teachers  for  the  district  schools,  of  the  purchase,  building,  or 
repairing  of  school-houses,  and  of  other  things  pertaining  to  education. —  (School  I'jkvr 
of  1872.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  superintendent  indicate  advance  at  all  points, 
the  increased  enrolment  and  higher  average  attendance  in  public  schools  exceeding 
by  many  thousands  the  increase  of  school  population,  while  iKX)  additional  scholars 
appear  in  private  schools.  School-houses,  value  of  school  property,  number  and  wages 
of  teachers,  income  and  expenditure  for  ])ublic  schools  have  all  considerably  increased ; 
the  expenditures,  however,  being  prudently  kept  largely  below  the  income. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

OFFICERS. 

In  each  of  the  cities  included  in  the  t^ible  given  below,  there  is  a  board  of  education 
of  3  members  and  a  city  supoxinteudcnt  of  schools. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
achoul  Ago. 

Enrolment. 

AvtiT&fS6  at- 
tendance. 

Teachers. 

Sxpendituro. 

Portland 

Salem 

15,000 
6,000 

3,139 
1,400 

S,08S 
6^ 

1,3S3 
317 

33 

11 

140.864 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

In  Portland  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  there  being  14 
of  the  first  class,  12  of  tho^econd,  and  I  of  the  third.  A  subdivision  of  grades  within 
these  classes  gives  G  in  the  2  lower  and  3  in  the  high  school.  One  year  is  assicned  fur 
the  work  of  each  gra^le,  thus  providing  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  school  course 
ill  9  years.  The  standing  and  advancement  of  pupils  are  tested  by  semi-annual  exam- 
inations, and  thesp  are  said  to  have  exerted  a  healthfully  stimulating  inlluence,  neces- 
sitating industry,  fostering  promptness,  and  indiicing  pupils  to  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time.  Walter  Smithes  system  of  industrial  and  artistic  drawing  was  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  in  February,  1877,  one  lesson  a  week  being  given  in  each 
school  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades ;  in  all  the  others  2  lessons  a  week.  The  results 
appear  to  have  been  fairly  encouraging. — (Rei>ort  of  Superintendent  S.  W.  King  for 
1876-77.) 

At  Salem  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary  and  advanced,  and  at  least  5  grades 
ai»pear,  with  2  divisions  in  the  2  hi^ner  grades.  Cahsthenic  exercises  have  Ijccn 
jjractised  to  some  extent.  Discipline  is  said  to  be  good.  There  is  a  settled  course  of 
study,  which  6  pupils  completed  in  1877. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  J.  T.  Gregg  f»r 
18r6^'77  and  letter  from  the  same.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

INSTITUTES. 

The  State  not  having  yet  provided  any  normal  school,  tjie  only  means  forprofeasional 
training  of  those  who  are  to  teach  the  children  in  the  public  schools  is  the  holding  of 
ti^achers'  institutes.  The  law  requires  that  one  institute  for  each  judicial  district  and 
oiu)  also  for  the  State  at  large  shall  be  held  annually  by  the  State  superintentlent.* 
The  last  biennial  report  showod  that  this  requirement  had  Imjcu  fairly  met  by  Dr.  Row- 
land. The  year  1877  not  being  one  for  official  reports,  no  information  respecting  the 
district  institutes  has  come  from  any  official  source.^  But  from  Superintendent  Row- 
land has  come  a  programme  of  the  annual  State  institute,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  law,  was  appointed  to  bo  held  at  Salem,  August  21-24  in  that  year.  This  pro- 
gramme announced  an  address  of  welcome  Irom  the  governor,,  a  lecture  by  the  prcsi- 

>The  annnal  State  institute  mnst,  by  law,  be  held  at  the  State  cnpitaL  The  places  for  boldinc  the 
others  are  left  distTetionary. 

'Odc  calle<l  a  State  institute,  probably  a  district  institnte,  is  said  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Paci6o 
Scho<jl  and  Uome  JonrnRl  to  have  been  hold  at  Portland,  Aujjpist  S8-^,  1877,  with  good  attendance, 
excellent  addresses,  thoroagh  harmony,  and  entire  success. 

14  E 
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dent  of  the  State  Af^cultnral  College,  and  papers  on  such  practical  subjects  as  spelling, 
the  word  mcthoil  of  teaching  reading,  how  to  laniiliarize  children  with  the  nse  of 
language,  mental  arithmetic,  drawing  in  schools,  a  graded  system  of  music  in  schools, 
naturalscienco  in  schools,  composition,  the  ICindergarten,  and  school  government. 

EDUCATIONAL  JOURNAL. 

The  Oregon  Educational  Monthly  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  1876,  with  the 
completion  of  its  ilrst  six  months,  and  not  to  have  been  since  revived. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  lUGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  being  no  State  report  for  1877,  information  for  that  year  respectin  fj  these  schools 
is  wanting  except  as  to  the  one  at  Portland.  This  had  an  enrolment  of  14*2,  an  aver- 
age of  10:^.4  belonging,  and  97  in  daily  average  attendance,  under  3  teachers.  The 
course  included,  besides  higher  English  studies,  Latin,  German,  and  French,  and 
every  pupil  was  required  to  study  at  least  one  of  these  languages.  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  remonstrances  against  this  rule  from  parents  who  desiiXHl  for  their  children 
only  a  thorough  English  course,  and  the  superintendent  held  that  their  wishes  should 
be  heeded.  There  will  therefore  probably  be  a  division  of  the  course  into  two,  one  of 
which  may  include  the  languages  mentioned  and  the  other  be  wholly  English. 

State  Superintendent  Rowland,  in  his  last  bioimiai  report,  said  that  the  nuni1>er  of 
pupils  in  advanced  studies  in  the  hundreds  of  schools  of  ordinary  grade  in  Oregon 
shows  the  need  of  high  schools  at  all  the  county  seats. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Statistics  of  private  and  corjwrate  schools  of  this  class,  such  as  business  collegers, 
academic  schools,  schools  preparatory  to  collogej  and  preparatory  departments  of  col- 
leges, may  bo  found  in  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Oregon,  at  Eugene  City,  was  organizeid  in  August,  1876,  with  a 
president  and  2  professors  for  the  collegiate  department  and  a  principal  and  assistant 
for  the  preparatory  department.  It  was  opened  on  the  16th  of  October  following. 
There  was  an  attendance  of  80  in  the  collegiate  department,  of  whom  24  were  women, 
while  the  preparatory  numbered  75  (men  32,  women  43),  making  a  total  of  155  stu- 
dents for  the  lirst  year  of  regular  work.  The  studies  porsuod  were  Latin,  Greek, 
higher  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry ^  surveying,  calculus,  physical  features,  physi- 
ology, zoology,  composition,  and  rhetoric.  Ninety  free  scholarships  are  provided  for, 
being  distributed  amon^  the  several  counties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  memlHjrs 
each  has  in  the  legislative  assembly.  Only  43  of  these  were  filled  during  the  year. — 
(Report  of  board  of  regents.) 

For  statistics  of  other  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  only  institution  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  reporting  statistics  for 
1877  is  St.  Helenas  Hall  ^Protestant  Episcopal),  at  Portland.  There  were  attending 
this  school  111  pupils,  ot  whom  71  were  pursuing  the  regular  course,  *M)  were  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  10  were  in  special  or  partial  courses.  Music,  tlrawing, 
painting,  French,  and  German  are  taught.  The  school  has  material  for  the  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics ;  it  has  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  gymnasium,  and 
a  library  of  5C0  volumes. — (Rptum. )  • 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  State  Agric^diural  College^  at  Corvallis,  reports  a  course  of  study  covering  6 
yo^rs,  distributed  in  the  following  schools:  (1)  Physics,  including  chemistrj',  natural 
philosophy,  and  biology ;  (2)  mathematics ;  (3)  moral  science ;  (4)  languages,  ancient 
and  modem;  (5)  history  and  literature;  (6)  engineering;  and  (7)  special  studies  of 
agriculture.  The  department  of  engineering  ha«  not  yet  been  fully  organized  for  want 
of  funds,  but  some  of  the  studies  belonging  to  that  branch  are  tau)^ht.  The  de^n'cs 
conferred  by  the  institution  are  a.  m.,  a.  n.,  B.  s.,  and  graduate  of  a  school.  Thcro 
was  an  attendance  during  1876-*77  of  49  students  in  the  agricultural  department. — 
(Catalogue,  1870-77.) 
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MEDICAL. 

No  report  for  1877  has  been  roceivod  from  tho  medical  department  of  Willamette 
XTnivenity)  which  is  the  only  professional  school  in  the  State.  No  preliminary  exam- 
ination, except  as  to  character,  is  required  for  entrance.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprises  2  terms  of  lectures,  which  have  been  heretofore  of  4  months  each,  but  are 
now  made  to  cover  6.  In  order  to  be  graduated^  students  are  required,  as  in  most  other 
medical  colleges  of  the  country,  to  study  medicine  with  some  reputable  practitioner 
for  3  years,  including  the  lectures  at  this  schooL — (Circular^  187&-^.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb^  at  Salem,  founded  in  1670,  has  sinco 
then  given  instruction  to  43  pupils,  and  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  28,  of  whom 
15  were  males  and  13  females.  The  branches  studied  are  English  composition,  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  arithmetic.    No  employments  are  taught. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Oregon  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Salem,  has  been  in  existence  6  years,  during 
which  it  has  had  18  pupils  under  instruction.  *  Tho  present  number  is  10.  Besides  the 
literary  branches  usually  studied  by  the  blind,  all  kinds  of  plain  and  fancy  sewing, 
bcadwork,  and  embroidery  are  taught. —  (Return,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  L.  J.  Powell,  StaU  tuperinUndent  €tf  pubHe  inttrueUont  Saitm, 

[Tern,  September  1, 1878,  to  September  1, 1883.] 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


Members. 


Foet^fBcew 


His  Excellency  S.  F.  Chadwiok,  froremor 

Hon.  R.  P.  EsrkartL  secretary  of  state 

Hon.  L.  J.  Poweli  State  soperintendent  of  pablic  instmotion. 


Salem. 
SfUem. 
Salem. 
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PEIVIVSTLTAIVIA. 


STATISTICAL   SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decreaso. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Children  of  school  aee  (6-21)  in  1873.. 
Knroiled  in  vublic  Bchools...... ...... 

1,200,000 

902,345 

578,718 

78 

27,565 

34,197 

2,103 

108 

17,497 

5,957 

12,867 

12,539 

2,659 

3,(>05 

1,889 

73 
150 
345 
207 

20,192 

$39  76 

33  60 

960 

t9, 526, 548 
9, 163, 929 
9,  b^,  459 

^,265,926 

1,200,000 

907,412 

575,597 

74 

26,240 

37,979 

2,145 

69 

17,783 

6,290 

13,198 

12,927 

4,191 

4,099 

2,074 

68 
149 
358 
169 

20,652 

137  38 

32  30 

929 

a$9,022,669 
8, 583, 379 
8, 964, 036 

(25, 460, 762 

5,067 

Avcracro  attendauco ...... .... ...... .. 

3,121 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  enrolment. 
Ptinils  in nri vate  schools  ...... ....... 

4 

1,325 

l«!MtiTnn.ti4  of  p.liildrAn  in  iio  nnhnol 

3,782 
42 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 
I^iblic  school  districts  ................ 

Districts  liavinir libraries ......•••.... 

39 

I^ublic  schools  ...... ..... .... .... .... 

286 
333 
331 
388 
1,532 
494 
185 

Number  of  these  firraded 

NiiniWr  in  u'luph  hook«  aro  Tiniform  ,, 

Number  in  which  the  Sible  is  road    .. 

Number  in  which  drawing  is  taught.. 
Nimiber  in  wliich  vocal  music  is  taught. 
NumlK'r  in  which  higher  branches  are 

taught. 
Separate  schools  for  colored  youth.... 

Duration  of  public  schools  in  days 

I*ri vato  nntrraded  schools  ...... ...... 

5 

1 

13 

l*rivate  academies  and  seminaries  .... 

38 

TKAOHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  in  nublic  schools ...... ...... 

460 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

Teachers  in  nri  vato  schools. .......... 

S2  38 

1  30 

31 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  income  for  public  schools 

Kxneuditure  for  tnem 

f503.879 

580,550 

Exiienditure,  including   orphan  and 
uonnal  schools. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

Valuation  of  public  school  property  . . 

660.423 

$805,164 

a  This  fl;rnro  docn  not  appear  in  the  StAte  report.  It  has  been  obtained  by  addin*;  the  income  reported 
by  the  State  Ruperiut^indent  for  tho  State,  exclusive  of  Philadelphia,  to  the  income  reported  by  the  city 
•iipormtcndent  of  Philadelphia. 

(Reports  of  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  for 
tho  two  years  indicated  and  returns  from  the  same.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERATE 

A  State  ntperintendent  of  public  instruction^  apjiointed  by  the  governor  with  consent  of 
the  senate  ior  a  term  of  four  years,  with  the  aid  of  2  assistants  designated  by  himself, 
has  charge  of  tho  public  school  interests  of  the  State  at  large. 
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IX>CAL. 

A  county  Bupei-intendent  for  each  comity  except  Philadelphia  is  chosen  every  3  years 
l)y  a  convention  of  the  school  directors^  at  the  county  seat,  on  the  Urst  Tuesday  of  May. 
He  must  be  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and  experience 
in  the  art  of  teaching;  the  proof  of  this  to  be  a  collegiate  or  normal  school  diploma,  or 
a  certificate  of  qualihcation  as  a  teacher  &om  a  State  normal  school  or  from  a  county, 
ci  ty,  or  borough  superintendent,  the  latter  issued  at  least  a  year  before  his  election.  He 
niustj  too,  have  had  3  years'  successful  experience  in  teacning  prior  to  the  date  of  his 
election.  A  certificate  firom  the  State  superintendent  may  take  the  place  of  either  the 
others  mentioned. 

City  and  horough  superintendents  are  chosen  every  3  years  by  the  school  directors  of 
most  cities  and  borouchs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants,  at  the  same  date 
as  the  county  sux>erintendents.  > 

Toivnship  superintendents  are  not  provided  for  by  law,  but  at  least  one  has  been  per- 
mitted to  nold  office,  and  an  extension  of  the  number  of  such  officers  has  been  favored 
by  the  State  superintendent. 

Boards  of  school  directors  are  elected  in  each  school  district  by  the  people  for  terms 
of  3  years  each,  with  provision  for  chaugo  of  one-third  of  their  number  by  new  elec- 
tions each  year.  For  ordinary  districts  they  are  6  in  number ;  for  districts  composed 
of  city  or  borough  wards,  3  only.  They  enter  on  office  the  first  Monday  in  June  fol- 
lowing their  election,  organizing  by  choosing  a  president  and  secretary  of  their  own 
number,  and  a  treasurer,  who  may  be  of  that  number  or  not,  as  they  prefer.  They 
have  all  the  ordinary  powers  and  duties  of  local  school  boards. 

The  associated  directors  of  city  and  boroush  wards  form  ordinarily  a  board  of  school 
controllers  for  the  city  or  borough. —  (School  laws.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  of  the  State  report  for  1875-77  compared  with  those  for  the  preceding 
school  year  are  our  main  guide  to  the  educational  condition.  Dr.  Wickersham  indulging 
in  few  verbal  stiitements  of  what  this  is,  but  rather  suggesting  how  to  make  it  what 
it  ought  to  be.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  in  the  main  the  statistics  show  fair  prog- 
ress. ThuSj  outside  of  Philadelphia  (the  particulars  of  whose  schools  enter  into  the 
summary  or  the  State  system  at  comparatively  few  points),  there  appears  a  gain  of  179 
over  the  previous  year  in  first  class  school-houses,  of  2G2  houses  with  grouu&  suitably 
improved,  of  555  with  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  of  500  in  the  number  of  well  classified 
schools^  of  494  in  whicn  music  was  taught,  of  1,532  in  which  drawing  found  a  place, 
of  388  m  which  the  Bible  was  read,  of  ld5  in  which  some  higher  branches  were  taught, 
and  of  331  which  had  imiform  text  books ;  while  299  more  teachers  had  at  least  5 
Tears'  experience.  Including  Philadelphia,  there  was  an  increase  of  286  in  the  num- 
ber of  public  schools,  of  333  in  the  number  of  these  graded,  of  460  in  the  number  of 
teachers,  and  of  5,067  in  the  enrolment  in  public  schools.  The  items  of  loss  are  much 
less  numerous:  outside  of  Philadelphia,  there  were  338  fewer  teachers  who  were  grad- 
uates of  normal  schools  and  390  fewer  of  those  who  had  attended  such  schools  Avith- 
out  graduating;  including  Philadelphia,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3,121  in  average 
atteu<lance  in  the  public  schools,  of  ^2.38  in  the  average  pay  of  male  teachers,  and  of 
f  1.30  in  that  of  females.  The  receipts  for  schools,  too,  cloubtless  from  the  extensive 
stagnation  in  business,  dropi)ed  off  $503,879,  and  the  expenditure  upon  them  $580,550. 
The  valuation  of  school  property,  to  corresiwnd  with  the  general  shrinkage  in  all 
values,  is  put  at  (805,164  less  than  that  of  1875-76. 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  EFFICIENCY. 

1.  In  view  of  the  incoherency  of  the  present  school  laws  and  of  the  fact  that  in  con- 
•equeiice  of  their  defects  they  have  been  largely  superseded  by  a  sort  of  common  law 
wliich  has  grown  up  beside  them  and  around  them,  Dr.  Wickersham  renews  his  former 
recommendations  that  they  be  thoroughly  revised.  He  would  have  the  revision  made, 
not  by  a  legislative  committee,  which  might  do  hasty  work,  requiring  to  be  soon  gone 
through  anew,  but  by  a  commission  appointed  t-o  prepare  with  due  dehberation  a  clear, 
full  law  covering  the  whole  subject  of  education  in  the  State,  to  be  reported  to  the 
le^slature  for  its  sanction. 

2.  In  view,  too,  of  the  burdensome  cost  of  text  books  to  the  poorer  patrons  of  the 
public  schools  and  of  the  objections  to  an  invidious  distinction  in  supplying  them,  some 
means  of  cheapening  them  to  all  is  favored.  Dr.  Wickersham  does  not  find  this  means 
in  a  purchase  of  the  books  by  either  the  State  or  the  school  boards  and  a  furnishing  of 
them  at  cost  prices,  because  here  thei-e  is  a  liability  to  great  abuses;  but  rather  in  the 
plan  which  has  been  tried  for  years  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  with  high  approvaL 
This  plan  is  to  ha  ve  each  district  board  funiish  text  books  without  charge,  as  it  furnishes 
apparatus  and  appliances  to  all  children  attending.  A  distrkt  uniformity  is  thus  secured ; 
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classification  of  the  pnpils  is  made  easy;  cost  is  lessened  one-third,  if  not  one-half^  to 
the  whole  district  without  distinction,  and  the  expense  of  purchasing  new  text  books 
on  removing  to  a  new  district  is  ohviated.  To  remove  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
such  a  help  to  school  work,  a  law  sanctioning  the  plan  is  recommended. 

3.  In  view,  further,  of  the  need  of  skilled  industry  to  increase  production  and  im- 
prove the  quality  of  what  may  be  produced,  school  training  for  various  forms  of  work 
IB  advocated.  First  of  all  in  this  hue,  as  most  extensively  praeticable  and  useful,  the 
general  teaching  of  drawing  in  the  schools  is  advocated  by  Dr.  Wickcrsham;  next,  the 
training  of  young  childreti  m  primary  schools  for  light  industries  somewhat  after  the 
Kindergarten  methods ;  and,  finally,  in  cities  and  large  towns,  the  provision  of  workshop 
schools,  in  which  one  part  of  the  day  may  be  spent  in  the  now  customary  school  studies 
under  the  usual  teachers  and  another  part  in  direct  training  for  mechanical  industries, 
with  appropriate  appliimces  and  tools,  under  another  set  of  teachers. — (State  report, 
1877.) 

HOW  TO  SECURE  BETTER  ATTENDANCE. 

Referring  to  the  large  number  of  children  of  school  age  who  are  either  not  in  school 
or  are  attending  ^uite  irregularly.  Superintendent  Wickersham  devotes  considerable 
space  to  a  discussion  of  the  means  of  remedying  absenteeism. 

He  does  not  Und  his  remedy  in  the  enactment  of  compulsory  education  laws,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  unsuited  to  our  institutions  and  for  various  reasons  hard  to  enforce. 
He  would  rather  have  children  drawn  to  school  by  its  attractiveness  than  forced  to  go 
there  by  law ;  and  would  have  parents  Induced  to  send  them  there,  or  have  them  edu- 
cated otherwise,  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education,  rather  than  have  them 
hardened  against  school  training  by  punishments  and  lines.  Still,  in  view  of  the  facta 
that  many  children  will  avoid  going  to  school  when  they  can,  that  many  parents  will 
neglect  their  children's  interests  iu  this  direction,  and  that  scnool  boards  and  commu- 
nities often  fail  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power  toward  securing  full  attendance,  ho 
makes  the  following  recommendations:  (1)  tliat  it  be  made  the  duty  of  school  boards, 
especially  in  cities,  to  use  all  proper  efforts  to  have  every  child  of  school  age  in  their 
districts  either  sent  to  school  or  trained  at  homo ;  (2)  that,  in  aid  of  this,  power  be  ffiven 
them  to  order  the  arrest  of  every  child  within  their  jurisdiction  who  is  found  to  be  au 
habitual  truant  or  vagrant,  through  his  own  fault  or  from  want  of  proper  guardian- 
ship,  and,  after  due  legal  examination  confirmatory  of  such  truancy  or  vagrancy,  to 
have  the  child  placed  in  the  county  home  for  friendless  children;^  (3)  that  provis- 
ion be  made  for  fining  the  parent  or  guardian  of  a  child  thus  arrested  and  committed 
and  for  making  him  pay  a  x)art  or  all  of  the  expense  of  keeping  the  child  at  the  county 
home,  if  it  be  found  that  there  has  been  neglect  of  duty  toward  the  child  and  that 
there  is  pecuniary  ability  to  meet  the  fine  and  the  expense.  Additional  to  the  above, 
Mr.  WicKcrsham  would  nave  some  means  adopted  to  enforce  the  laws  existins:  in  ref- 
erence to  the  employment  of  j^oung  children  in  or  about  mines,  in  factories,  shops,  or 
mills ;  or  would  have  such  amencunents  made  to  these  laws  as  to  make  them  more 
efi^iective. 

By  the  institution  of  such  means,  and  especially  by  the  general  adoption  of  the 
co.vuty  home  system,  he  thinks  that  the  large  amount  of  truancy  and  vagrancy  in  the 
cities  and  great  mining  regions  of  the  State  may  be  very  much  reduced.  The  plan 
would  cost  much,  he  grants;  but  it  will  save  more;  save  it  in  the  lessened  cost  of  con- 
stables and  policemen,  of  criminal  proceedings  in  courts,  and  in  the  support  of  Jails 
and  almshouses. — (Report  for  1876-T7.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

All  needful  particulars  respecting  such  of  these  institutions  as  report  themselves  for 
1877  may  be  found  in  Table  V  of  the  appendix  to  this  Report. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS.  • 

In  cities  and  boroughs  of  this  State  the  school  boards  are,  by  general  law,  composed 
of  boards  of  3  directors  for  each  ward,  who  form  together  a  board  of  controllers  for 
the  whole  place.  The  directors  of  cities  divided  into  wards  before  the  passage  of  the 
school  law  of  1854  have  for  their  respective  wards  the  power  of  erecting  and  re- 
X)airing  school-houses  and  of  raising  and  disbursing  taxes  for  these  pur|x>ses,  unless 
such  powers  have  been  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  board  of  controllers,  in  which 
case  these  last  have  full  control  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools.  Cities 
and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  7,000  inhabitants  are  authorized  to  elect  super- 
intendents of  their  own  schools.    In  Philadelphia  each  ward  elects  12  directors  for 

*Tho  auperintendent  would  have  every  county  (or  association  of  counties)  requirc<l  to  establish  and 
support  such  a  home  for  the  reception,  education,  and  industrial  training  of  the  cbildi-en  above  inferred 
to  till  they  could  be  properly  apprenticetl.  lie  would  liave  them  luider  the  diruction  of  the  ovcrsoers 
of  the  poor,  but  away  from  the  decrailiue  associations  of  the  almshouse.  In  several  counties  homes 
of  this  class  have  already  been  established 
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local  care  of  tlio  schools,  and  the  courts  appoint  one  person  from  each  wnrd  to  form  a 
central  board.  There  is  no  city  superintendent.  Lancaster,  Beading,  and  Pittsburgh 
liave  also  special  arrangements.^ 

STATISTICS.' 


Cities. 


Allegheny... 
AHeatown ... 

Altonna 

Chester 

Kaston 

Erie 

Harrisbnrg . . 
lAncoster... 
KoriiatowD  . . 
Philadelphia . 
Pittebnrgh  .. 

Potts  villo 

Keadiog 

Scranton  .  . . . 
Titasville .  . . 
WilkcsBarre 
Williamsport 
York 


Sohoolt. 

070,000 

18i 

al5.000 

53 

0(7,000 

34 

«t4.000 

38 

aU,  000 

41 

619, 616 

7d 

028,000 

78 

520,23.1 

64 

•t4,500 

39 

e817, 44d 

1,903 

0135.000 

432 

&12. 384 

55 

633. 930 

130 

633,093 

33 

010,000 

87 

o^^ooo 

87 

033,000 

61 

al4, 000 

42 

Enrolment 


9,313 
3.2-3 
9.254 
9,4->9 
d.213 
4.060 
5,053 
3,355 
2.081 
156,380 
32,118 
3,680 
6,159 
3.523 
1,665 
1.697 
3,6M 
8,321 


Avera^ 
attendance. 


7.950 
3.381 
1,793 
1.4t8 
1.634 
3,673 
3,287 
2.  437 
1.401 
84, 559 
15.507 
1,«)7 
4.866 
8,303 
1,123 
1,  166 
8,487 
1,705 


Teachers. 

Ezpenditure. 

197 

1260,304 

53 

93.842 

38 

84,181 

39 

83,437 

47 

71.18d 

78 

70  145 

100 

101,057 

65 

36,976 

39 

30,434 

1,933 

1,830.165 

4:<8 

536,717 

56 

47.813 

130 

119.404 

05 

63,580 

31 

36.  £65 

80 

33,303 

61 

34.993 

42 

88.074 

a  Estimated  present  popolation. 


6  Censos  of  1870. 


e  Special  city  coiisos  of  1876. 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICX7IARS. 

Allegheny. — ^This  city  owns  23  public  school-houses,  containing  210  rooms.  In  these 
140  primary,  37  grammar,  and  7  high  schools  were  taucht  in  1877.  The  fi^ircs  in 
the  table  for  enrolment  and  attendance  refer  to  these  schools,  included  in  which  were 
303  colored  pupils  enrolled  and  161  in  average  attendance.  Ten  evening  schools,  not 
thus  included,  enrolled  664  pupils  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  3867  In  private 
and  parochial  schools,  3^458  pupils  were. reported,  imder  69  teachers.  The  city  lii^h 
schools  enrolled  264  pupils  and  had  an  average  daily  attendance  of  225.  The  stndy 
of  drawing  in  the  sohools  was  optional. —  (Report  for  1876-77.) 

Allcniotcn  has  a  graded  course  below  the  high  schools,  the  course  in  which  is  of  3  years. 
The  high  schools  enrolled  100  pupils  in  187^77. — (State  report.) 

Altoona  has  had  since  1875  8  grades  below  the  high  school,  which  last  has  2  courses, 
an  elementary  and  a  scientific,  ooth  including  Latin,  with  German,  French,  and  Greek 
optional.  SIk  j)upil8  graduated  from  the  elementary  high  school  course  in  1877. 
Drawing  enters  into  the  school  courses  apparently  throughout. — (State  rei>ortu  1877.) 

Chester  grades  her  schools  as  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high,  and  has  1 
school  for  colored  pupils,  which  includes  primary,  secondary,  and  grammar  depart- 
ments. The  course  in  the  secondary  and  grammar  grades  was  extended  in  1876-77. 
Pupils  now  require  7  years  to  prepare  for  the  high  school,  the  course  in  which  coverar 
4  years.  The  high  school  enrolled  95  in  1876-77,  and  graduated  7,  all  becoming  teach* 
ers  in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  Drawing,  at  first  taught  by  a  special  teacher,  is  now 
attended  to  by  the  regular  teachers  in  the  city  school. — (State  report.) 

At  Erie  the  influence  of  the  high  school  on  the  lower  grades  is  rexK)rted  to  have  been 
most  bcneiicial,  arousing  and  encouraging  ambitious  pupils  and  sending  down  a  class 
of  teachers  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  course  of  study. — (State  report.) 

Ilarrishurg  has  a  course  which  includes  vocal  music  and  drawing  from  tne  outset 
and  extends  from  subprimary  through  primary,  secondary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high  schools.  The  c«)ur8e  in  the  high  schools  covers  4  years,  and  in  pursuing  it  a 
choice  is  allowed  between  physical  geography  and  Latin  in  the  first  two  yeais ;  be- 
tween botany  and  special  history  or  Latin  in  the  third,  and  between  astronomy  and 
Latin  in  the  fourth.  Other  studies  also  are  optional,  among  them  Greek  in  the  last 
year. — (Directory  of  the  public  schools,  1877.) 

Norristown  grades  its  schools  in  primary,  secondary,  grammar,  and  high  school 

'  To  f^t  rid  of  thene  rather  cambersome  arranRemeDts.  Dr.  Wickarsham  recommends  that  provision 
bo  mado  for  a  Hioglo  school  board  in  each  city,  to  be  elected  by  the  people  on  a  general  ticket  without 
respect  to  wards,  and  to  be  composed  of  few  persons,  but  with  ample  powers ;  that  in  each  case  a  super- 
in  tendon  t  be  the  agent  of  the  board  for  general  oversight  of  schools ;  and  that  taxes  for  school  purposes 
be  levied  by  the  board,  collected  in  its  name,  and  paid  out  on  its  orders. 

'Exceot  as  to  population,  the  figures  of  the  table  are  from  the  report  of  State  Superintendent  Wick- 
ersbam  for  the  year  ending  June  1, 1877.    The  number  of  schools  (which  appears  to  count  each  school 
room  fur  study  and  recitation  as  a  school)  is  given  instead  of  school  population,  for  taking  a  census  of* 
which  there  is  no  general  provision  in  this  Sute.    Tho  enrolment  in  bome  coses  at  least,  perhaps  goa« 
erally.  appears  to  cover  duplicates. 
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(lopartments,  employs  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing;  and  has  also  a  lectozer 
on  physiology. 

Philadelphia, — ^The  schools  hero  in  1877  were  233  primary,  135  secondary,  27  consoli* 
date<l,  62  ^ammar,  1  practice  school  connected  with  the  cirls'  normal  school,  that  nor- 
mal school  itself,  and  a  central  high  school  for  hoys,  witli  49  night  schools,  making  a 
total  of  509  conducted  under  the  city  system,  460  of  them  heing  day  schools.^  Tho 
consolidated  schools  arc  mainly  in  outlying  districts,  and  embrace  all  grades  below 
the  hish  school.  The  girls'  normal  school  serves  ihe  purposes  of  a  high  school  for  ad- 
vanced female  pupils,  as  well  as  those  of  a  normal  college.  The  central  high  school, 
for  hoys  alone,  answers  to  the  city  colleges  of  New  York  and  Baltimore^  and  like  them 
prepares  teachers  for  the  male  departments  of  the  city  schools.  The  night  schools  in- 
cluded 21  for  white  males,  14  for  white  females,  10  for  whites  of  both  sexes,  and  4  for 
colored  pupils  of  both  sexes,  the  whole  enrolling  15,311  pupils  under  319  teachers. 
Among  tiiose  for  white  males,  as  in  former  years,  was  a  scnool  for  artisans,  which  waa 
held  ill  tho  central  high  school  building,  registered  540  pupils,  and  had  an  average 
attendance  of  243.  It  was  substantially  an  evening  hi^h  school,  having  4  classes 
(one  of  them  an  advanced  one)  in  arithmetic,  mensuration,  geometry,  mechanical 
and  engineering  drawing,  and  natural  philosophy,  2  classes  in  architectural  drawing, 
and  1  in  chemistry.  The  instruction  given  was  mainly  through  lectures,  for  illustrat- 
ing which  the  apparatus,  models,  and  diagrams  belonging  to  the  Central  High  School 
were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  lecturers.  The  aim  of  the  school  was  to  give  the 
artisan  such  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  as  would  enable  him  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral priuciples  on  which  his  drawings  must  be  constructed  and  the  methods  of  calcula- 
tion in  mechanical  pursuits.  Since  its  establishment  in  1869,  it  has  enrolled  more  than 
5,300  pupils,  and  through  the  instruction  ^iven  them  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
pro<luctive  capacity  of  the  numerous  building  establishments  and  machine  shops  for 
which  Philadelpliia  has  long  been  famous.  The  drawing  department,  mechanical  and 
architectural,  was  much  extended  in  1877,  and  the  instraction  given  such  as  could  be 
practically  applied. 

A  committee  ap]>ointed  to  revise  the  course  of  studies  in  the  city  schools  made  its 
report  November  29, 1877,  preseuting  a  thoroughly  graded  system  of  instruction,  wiUi 
clear  indications  of  the  mode  of  teaching  in  each  branch  up  to  the  high  school,  but  not 
including  that.  In  this  course  drawing,  which  had  not  previously  been  attended  to 
below  the  secondary  schools,  begins  with  the  first  primary  grade  and  is  carried  on 
throughout.  Vocal  music  receives  fuller  and  more  systematic  notice.  Object  lessons 
ye  made  prominent,  and  practical  directions  are  given  for  the  use  of  them.  Language 
is  to  be  taught  through  blackboard  exercises  and  phonic  charts,  as  well  as  through 
spelling  and  reading  books  and  steady  drill  in  composition.  Physical  training,  morals 
and  manners,  habits  and  conduct,  all  have  due  place  and  time  and  method  of  instruc- 
tion indicated.  The  report  is  understood  to  have  been  approved,  the  course  adopted, 
and  arrangements  made  for  carrying  it  out  fully.  Rightly  pursued,  it  cannot  fail  to 
bring  about  a  great  improvement  in  the  schools. —  (Rei)ort  for  1877.) 

Fiitaburgh  is  divided  into  37  subdistricts,  each  under  the  supervision  of  6  school  di- 
rectors. These  directors  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  school  edifice,  for  which  purpose 
they  are  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  tno  subdistrict.  They  also  elect  and  discharge 
teiichers.  All  other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  such  as  the  adoption  of  books, 
the  fixing  V>f  salaries,  and  the  control  of  tho  high  school,  belong  to  a  central  board 
composed  of  one  representative  &om  each  subdistrict  hoard.  There  is  a  city  superin- 
tendent. 

Tho  course  of  study  in  the  public  schools  extends  over  11  years,  viz :  primary,  5 
yeai-s ;  grammar,  2 ;  high  school,  4.  This  course  is  divided  into  3  parts  corresponding 
with  these  3  classes  of  schools.  That  of  the  high  school  is  again  divided  into  aca- 
demic, normal,  commercial,  and  industrial.  Tho  academic  is  a  4  years'  course ;  tho 
others  may  be  completed  in  2  years.  These  departments  are  all  in  one  building  and 
are  under  the  control  of  one  principal.  Besides  the  city  day  schools,  evening  scmools 
were  maintained  for  65  nights  in  1876-77,  employing  5(5  teachers  and  enrolling  4,343 
pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  1,882.  The  number  of  these  schools  is  not  j^iven. 
One  of  them,  at  least,  was  an  industrial  school,  and  is  believed  to  have  formed  the  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  high  school  above  referred  to.  The  enrolment  was  232 ; 
tho  average  attendance,  146. —  (Printed  report  and  special  return.) 

Beading  reports  20  school-houses,  valued,  with  their  m<ounds,  at  more  than  $300,000. 
Up  to  December  22, 1876,  it  had  a  separate  school  for  colored  children,  but  at  that  date 
it  was  abolished  and  the  pupils  were  directed  to  attend  the  schools  of  the  sc^ctions  in 
which  they  lived.  The  graduates  of  the  high  school  since  1852,  the  date  of  its  estab- 
lishment, have  l>een  460. —  (State  report.) 

Scranton,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  coal  region,  has  10  school  buildings,  with  sit- 
tings for  3,000  pupils,  and  reiK>rts  her  schools  as  thoroughly  graded  and  classified.  Tho 
systom  includes  a  high  schooL — (State  report.) 


*  Tbfi  number  1,903  in  tho  table,  lut  mentioned  in  a  note  there,  appears  to  refer  to  Hcbool  roomn  for  hoth 
fcudy  and  roeltotion,  each  of  theae  bomg  count  '        .     .     ^^^  

«lade«  dupUeatoa ;  total  without  theae,  101,024. 


fltudy  aiid  recitation,  each  of  thcae  bom^  counted  a  schooL    Tho  enrolment  in, tho  table  evidently  in- 
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Witkes-Barre  bas  a  graded  course  embracing  primary,  grammar,  and  bigb  scbool 
departments,  tbe  last  covering  4  years  of  En^bsn,  Latin,  and  Greek  studies,  tbe  two 
latter  elective.  Drawing  and  vocal  music  are  included  in  tbe  scbool  course. — (Manual 
of  tbe  scbools  of  Wilkes-Barre.) 

Williamsport  classes  ber  departments  as  primary,  junior,  senior,  and  bigb,  and  bad  in 
tbe  last  over  100  pupils  in  1876-77,  tbe  languages  entering  into  its  course.  It  grad- 
uated 13  at  tbe  close  of  tbat  scbool  year. — ^State  report.) 

York,  also  grading  ber  scbools  up  to  a  bigb  scbool,  bad  ia  tbis  during  1876-77  a  nor- 
mal class  composed  of  all  pupils  in  tbe  senior  class  preparing  to  teacb  and  of  all  tcacb- 
era  of  tbe  public  scbools  witb  less  tban  5  years'  experience.  A  number  of  tbe  older 
teocbero  also  availed  tbemselves  of  its  advantages.  Tbe  class  met  one  bour  eacb  week 
for  instruction  in  tbe  tbeory  and  metbods  of  teacbing.  Tbe  resulting  improvement  in 
the  teacbera  is  said  to  bave  been  quite  encouraging. —  (State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Pennsylvania  bas  ten  normal  scbools  in  operation  under  tbe  act  of  1857,  in  addition 
to  tbe  one  in  Pbiladelpbia  supported  by  tbe  city.  Tbe  attendance  at  tbe  State  scbools 
in  1876-77,  not  counting  pupils  in  tbe  model  scbools,  was  2,770.  Tbe  value  of  tbe  build- 
ings and  otber  property  is  estimated  at  $1,200,000.  In  aiding  to  establisb  tbese  scbools, 
tbe  State  bas  contributed  $545,000.  It  will  take  probably  $250,000  more  tofrco  tbem  from 
debt,  and  anotber  $250,000  to  supply  tbe  needed  additional  buildings  and  appliances. 
It  is  suggested  by  Superintendent  Wickersbam  tbat  tbis  amount  be  appropriated, 
payable  in  instalments  during  tbe  next  tbroe  or  five  years,  and  tbe  scbools  tberef^Fter 
be  made  self-sustaining.  Tbe  money  already  expended  botb  by  tbe  State  and  private 
individuals  would  tbus  be  made  secure,  and  conditions  could  be  enforced  upon  tbe 
scbools  greatly  promotive  of  tbeir  efficiency.  All  students  but  tbose  preparing  to  teach 
could  be  excluded,  tbe  standard  for  graduation  raised,  tbe  course  in  the  science  of  teach- 
ing extended,  needed  apparatus,  libraries,  and  appliances  supplied,  tbe  schools  for  prac- 
tice made  models  in  every  respect,  tbe  public  scbools  furnished  with  teachers  skilled  in 
tbeir  profession,  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  normal  scbool  system  unequalled  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps  the  peer  of  any  in  tbe  world. — (State  report.) 

Besides  the  2,770  pnpils  in  the  10  State  normal  schools,  there  were  921  in  tbe  Girls' 
Normal  Scbool,  Pbiladelpbia,  and  89  in  tbe  normal  department  of  the  Pittsbu^b  High 
School,  makinc:  a  total  of  3,780  nominal  normal  students  besides  some  in  tbe  Philadel- 
phia Central  High  School  and  in  a  normal  class  at  YorK.^  Tbe  normal  graduates  for 
the  year  as  far  as  shown  were  180  from  9  of  tbe  State  normal  scbools,  170  from  the  Pbila« 
delphia  Nonnal  Scbool,  and  24  from  the  normal  department  at  Pittsburgh,  besides  11 
who  were  entitled  to  certificates  on  tbeir  graduation  from  the  Philadelphia  High 
SchooL 

teachers'  ikstttutes. 

The  scbool  law  of  tbe  State  makes  provision  for  holding  institntes  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  in  the  controllers'  districts  of  cities  and  boroughs  twice  a  month  dur- 
ing the  school  year,  and  for  holding  county  institutes  once  a  year.  Fourteen  cities  and 
boroughs  are  reported  as  having  hod  institutes  in  1876-77,  not  including  Philadelphia, 
where  it  is  believed  that  they  were  also  held ;  and  in  the  reports  from  counties,  350 
districts  report  institutes  as  held :  including  cities  and  boroughs,  364.  All  tbe  counties 
except  one  appear  to  bave  bad  them,  witb  sessions  ordinaruy  of  5  days  each,  and  an 
aggregate  attendance  of  13,109  actual  and  2,104  honorary  members;  the  instructora 
numbered  388,  and  tbe  scbool  directors  present  2,047,  besides  some  34,000  other  per- 
sons.-*- (State  report. ) 

SCHOOL   JOURNALS. 

Tlie  Pennsylvania  Scbool  Jonmal,  edited  by  tbe  State  superintendent,  published  at 
Lancaster,  and  now  sharing  with  the  Ohio  Edncational  Monthly  the  honor  of  being 
the  oldest  of  tbeir  class  in  tbe  United  States,  continued  during  1877  its  excellent  issues, 
which  were  well  fitted  to  improve  in  many  points  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

Tbe  Educational  Voice,  published  at  Pittsburgh  for  tbe  teachers  and  school  boards 

1  Two  private  scbools,  the  Jiivervitw  Normal  and  Ckuneal  Irutitute.  at  Pittsbursh,  and  the  Bnydtr 
County  yormal  InstUi^e,  at  Selinsgrove,  report  134  nonnal  stadenta  auditional  to  thoae  above  glTen.— 
(UetnrDS  to  Bareaa  of  Edncation.) 

Nonnal  instractioD  is  also  gi  von  at  Mononf^hela,  Mahlenber^r,  Newcastle,  and  Waynesbnrg  CJoIIeges. 
In  the  fiMt  tbe  normal  coarse  is  simply  a  special  drill  for  the  laat  6  weeks  of  the  spring  aeeslon  in  the 
atndies  necessary  for  a  teacher's  certiHcate,  with  instruction  in  the  science  of  teaching.  In  the  second, 
the  normal  department  is  a  branch  of  the  preparatory  school,  is  arranged  in  S  classea,  and  is  said  to  have 
the  same  studies  as  the  State  normal  schools.  At  l^owcastle  the  normal  school  has  a  summer  seasion  of 
6  weeks  each  year  for  the  special  training  of  teachers ;  the  coarse  appears  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  at 
Monongahela.  At  Waynesburg  the  normal  training  is  an  addition  of  school  economy  and  method  of 
instraciion  to  the  classical  collegiate  course,  with  some  drill  in  common  school  branches.  Of  theM^ 
Nowcaatle  alone  reports  tho  number  of  normal  students,  which  was  18d  in  1877. 
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of  that  city  and  Allegheny  City,  was  largely  occupied  daring  the  year  with  TOiKxrts 
of  their  teachers'  institutes,  the  statistics  of  their  school^  and  matter  meant  to  infomi 
and  aid  teachers. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

PUBLIC  mon  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  rex>ort  gives  the  nnmber  of  schools  in  which  some  higher  branches  were 
taught  in  1870-77  as  2,074,  an  increase  of  185  on  the  number  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  number  of  students  in  these  branches  is  not  given. 

Referring  to  current  objections,  the  superintendent  advocates  the  right  of  high  schools 
to  recognition  and  support.  To  the  objection  that  they  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
framers  of  the  common  school  system,  he  answers  that  for  Pennsylvania  tnis  c{innot  be 
aibuitted,  for  in  the  school  law  express  provision  has  been  made  for  instruction  in  such 
other  branches  beyond  the  elementary  as  school  boards  may  require.  To  the  charge 
that  few  scholars  directly  eigoy  the  advantages  of  high  schools,  he  says  that  such 
schools  nevertheless  greatly  benefit  lower  schools,  sending  down  an  inspiriting  and 
animating  influence,  encouraging  a  hope  of  advancement  which  may  come  to  any  one, 
and  actually  calling  up  into  their  classes  many  energetic  and  ambitious  youtii  who 
otherwise  could  have  no  training  for  the  higher  work  of  life.  To  the  statement  that 
high  schools  are  expensive,  he  replies  by  an  admission  of  the  expense ;  but  he  says  that 
thoy  pay  for  it  by  the  life  and  power  and  efficiency  they  impart  to  the  whole  oduc»- 
tional  machinery. 

"The  positive  argument,"  he  says,  "in  favor  of  high  schools  is,  that  they  are  needed 
to  complete  a  system  of  public  instruction ;  that  the  beneficial  infiuence  they  exert 
upon  lower  schools  is  worth  all  they  cost ;  and  that  a  State  has  no  more  need  of  citi- 
zens who  can  simply  read  and  write  than  it  has  of  citizens  who  have  some  learning, 
some  culture,  some  weight  of  character.  There  is  no  purpose  answered  by  a  lower 
school  which  is  not  bett-er  answered  by  a  higher  cue;  and  the  right  policy,  in  regard  to 
a  common  school  system,  is  to  lay  a  strong  foundation,  and  then  build  upon  it  as  high 
as  is  practically  possible." 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
following,  and  the  summaries  of  tnem  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceoing. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  the  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a 
summary  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding.  For  a  statement  of  their  courses, 
see  the  lleport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  ibr  1876.  The  following,  however, 
were  either  not  included  in  the  description  there  given  or  require  further  mention : 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  has  added  a  department  of  music  to 
the  departments  of  arts,  science,  medicine,  and  law ;  and  has  admitted  women  in  its 
scientific  school  to  the  lectures  on  modem  history  given  to  the  seniors,  to  those  on 
general  chemistry  given  to  the  fireshmen  and  sophomores,  to  those  on  physios  given  to 
the  sophomores,  and  to  the  instruction  in  analytical  chemistry  given  to  the  juniors  and 
seniors  in  one  of  the  laboratories.  They  may  also  have  the  beinefit  of  the  instruction 
given  in  the  new  department  of  music. 

In  its  department  of  medicine,  too,  the  trustees  in  1877  resolved  that  all  future  ma- 
triculates must  attend  3  courses  of  lectures,  instead  of  2,  previous  to  their  examination 
for  a  degree.  These  courses  are  to  be,  as  before,  of  5  months'  duration,  are  to  be  so 
graded  as  to  allow  the  constant  introduction  of  new  matter  as  the  student  advances, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  secure  for  him  as  much  repetition  of  the  more  essential  sub- 
jects as  in  the  former  system  of  teacliing.  In  this  reform,  the  imiversity  follows  the 
lead  of  the  Boston  University,  Harvard,  and  some  other  schools ;  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  gone  to  the  further  i>oint  which  they  have  reached  of  requiring  for  admission 
to  the  medical  school  a  preliminary  examination  to  test  the. fitness  for  medical  study  of 
all  candidates  without  a  degree  in  letters  or  science.  It  cannot,  however,  remain  long 
behind  them  in  this  respect. 

The  department  of  law  is  said  to  have  been  recently  reorganized  with  a  view  to  the 
enlargement  of  its  aims  and  to  giving  a  more  exact  system  to  its  instruction,  but  the 
])articulars  in  which  improvements  have  been  made  are  not  stated. — (Catalogue  for 
1877-^78. ) 

Lebanon  Valley  Colleffe,  Annville,  unmentioned  in  1876,  has  3  courses,  the  classical, 
the  ladies',  and  the  scientific,  all  of  4  years  except  the  last,  which  may  bo  completeu 
ill  3.  It  has,  too,  special  classes  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music. — (Catalogue  for 
1876-77.) 

Leinyh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  modifying  and  adding  to  its  previous  arrange- 
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ments,  has  now,  besides  its  classical  coarse  and  coarse  in  general  science,  teclmical 
courses  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  minins  en^neeriu^,  metollorgy  and  chemistry,  each 
of  4  years ;  it  has  also  graduate  courses  leadinff  to  the  degrees  of  mechanical  engineer 
and  civil  engineer.  There  is  now.  too,  a  weU  stocked  astronomical  observatory. — 
(Register,  1877.) 

Muhlenberg  College,  Allentown,  has  added  a  normal  department  to  its  preparatory 
school,  and  has  also  made  arrangements  for  a  summer  normal  schooL — (Catalogue  for 

icr77-^7a) 

St,  FincenVa  College,  Westmoreland  County,  has  dropped  the  philosophical  course 
mentioned  in  the  Report  for  1876,  and  has  now  only  commercial,  classical,  and  theo- 
logical courses  beyond  its  elementary  school. —  (Catalogue  for  1876-77.) 

Thiel  College,  Greenville,  has  a  ladies'  coiirse,  unmentioned  in  1876,  embracing  the 
studies  of  the  collegiate  department,  except  that  Greek  is  optional  and  that  French 
,  may  be  taken  instead  of  Grerman. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-78. ) 

The  Weetem  University  of  Pentunflvania,  Pittsburgh,  from  which  no  report  as  to  courses 
of  instruction  was  received  in  1876,  again  indicates  preparatory  and  collegiate  depart- 
ments, the  latter  Including  academical,  scientiiic,  ana  engineering  courses. — (Cata- 
logue for  1876-77.^ 

In  the  other  colleges  the  courses  remain  substantially  as  before  piven,  except  that 
Lafayette  College,  Eastou,  appears  to  have  made  some  advance  m  its  thoroughly 
acientilic  study  of  English  and  other  modem  languagoS|  as  well  as  ancient. 

COLLEGES' FOR  WOMEN. 

For  full  statistics  of  these  institutions,  see  Table  Vlllof  the  appendix  following,  and 
for  a  summary,  see  the  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XTTT  of  the  appendix,  and  summaries  of  these  in  the  Commissioner't 

Iteport  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

» 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Centre  County,  is  designed  especially  to  promote  im- 
provement in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  classical  and  other 
literary  studies  and  including  military  tactics.  The  courses  of  study  are  agricultural, 
classical^  scientiiic,  and  preparatory.  Tuition  is  free  except  in  music,  and  both  sexes 
are  admitted.  Tliere  were  57  undergraduate  students  in  1877,  of  whom  7  were  young 
women,  besides  93  in  the  preparatory  department. —  (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.) 

The  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  technical  and  professional  training  in  chemistry,  with  its  applications  to 
the  industrial  arts :  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  in  mineralogy,  geology,  and  mining ; 
iu  civil,  d^niamicai  or  mechanical,  and  mining  engineering ;  in  mechanical  drawing 
ami  architectiure,  and  in  studies  preparatory  to  medical  study.  The  courses  cover  4 
years,  and  coincide  for  the  first  2,  branching  out  then  into  six  parallel  courses,  from 
which  students  may  select.  To  stimulate  scientific  study  in  Philadelphia,  prize, 
scholarships  tenable  for  4  years  are  given  annually  to  pupils  from  the  public  schools 
of  that  city  sent  up  by  the  school  board  to  the  June  examination  for  admission.  The 
scholarships  are  bestowed  on  those  of  their  number,  not  exceeding  10,  who  roach  tho 
highest  grade  in  that  examination,  provided  that  grade  is  not  less  than  65  out  of  a 
possible  100.  The  attendance  in  1877  was  99  undergraduates  in  regular  courses,  16  in 
partial  courses,  and  4  in  graduate  studies. 

The  Pardee  Scientijio  Department  of  Lafayette  College,  besides  a  general  scientifio 
course,  has  three  technical  courses:  (1)  engineering,  civil,  topographical,  sind  mechan- 
ical; (2)  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  and  (3)  chemistry.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  advanced  or  graduate  scientific  study. 

Tho  Polyteclinic  College  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  gives  instruction 
iu  engineeriug,  mining,  civil  and  mechanical,  in  analytical  and  industrial  chemistry, 
ill  metallurgy,  and  iu  .architecture. — (Circular.)  In  view  of  the  necessity  for  better 
preparatory  training  of  technical  students,  it  undertook  in  1877  the  establishment  of  a 
])reparatory  department,  the  qualifications  for  admission  to  which  should  be  those 
required  of  teachers  in  the  common  schools. 

Lehigh  University,  South  Bethlehem,  as  before  mentioned,  provides  technical  educa- 
tion for  the  ])rofes8ion8  that  are  to  develop  the  peculiar  resources  of  the  surrounding 
region,  which  is  largely  devoted  to  mining,  and  its  attendant  engineeriug  and  manu- 
facturing industries. 

Scientific  studios  are  also  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  pursued  in  Dickinson,  Haver- 
ford,  Newcastle,  Washington  and  Jcfterson,  Westminster,  Waynesburg,  Swarthmore, 
and  Monongnliela  Colleges,  in  the  University  at  Lewisburg,  and  in  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Philadelx)liia.  In  addition  to  the  gen- 
eral scientific  studies,  agriculture  and  correlated  branches  are  taught  in  the  scientifio 
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department  of  Wa8hiiic;ton  and  Jefferson  College;  "while  in  the  Western  University 
and  in  Swarthmore  and  Monongahela  Colleges  engineering  studies  form  a  part  of  the 
sciontilic  course. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

Of  the  various  theological  schools  which  present  their  statistics  in  Table  XI  of  the . 
appendix  following,  two  take  a  high  stand.  These  are  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Lvangelical  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphiaj  which  requires  a  college  degree  bb  the 
standard  evidence  of  educational  preparation  for  entrance,  only  to  be  remitted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  faculty;  and  the  Western  Theological  Seminary  (Presbyterian), 
Allegheny  City,  which  will  give  its  diploma  only  to  college  graduates  or  to  those  who 
satisfactorily  sustain  an  examination  in  the  branches  of  literature  usually  taught  in 
our  colleges  as  well  as  in  studies  pursued  at  the  seminary.  Others  which  more  or  less 
approximate  this  standard,  without  fully  reaching  it,  are  the  Moravian  Theological  Sem^ 
inaryy  Bethlehem ;  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  JEiangelical  Lutheran  Church,  Gettys- 
burg; the  Tlieologioal  Seminary  of  the  BeformeA  Church,  Lancaster;  the  Meadville  Theo' 
logical  School  (Unitarian) ;  the  Bhiladelphia  Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Charles  Borromea^ 
Overbrook,  and  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary  InstitutCf  Seunsgrove. 

LEGAL. 

Instruction  in  law  is  given  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  University  of  PennsyJrania 
and  iu  that  of  Lafayette  College,  In  both  of  these  there  is  a  course  of  instruction  ex- 
tending over  2  years.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  there  were  103  students  of 
law  in  1877,  who  were  taught  by  5  professors  and  instructors.  There  were  also  24 
graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877.  The  statistics  of  attendance  in  the  La£»yette 
school  are  not  given  for  this  year. — (Catalogues.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  regular  medical  colleges  are  Jefferson  Mddical  College,  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Woman^s  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  all  in 
Philadelphia.  The  first  had  an  attendance  in  1877  of  598  students,  the  second  of  375, 
and  the  last  had  100  attending  the  winter  and  63  the  spring  term.  The  course  in  all 
is  nominally  3  years.  In  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
as  noticed  under  the  head  of  Superior  Instruction,  it  is  now  a  3  years'  graded  course  in 
the  medical  school  itself,  pursued  entirely  under  the  direction  of  its  faculty,  without 
attendance  on  which  course  or  a  preparation  equivalent  to  it,  there  can  be  no  gradua> 
tion. 

Hahnemann  Medical  College,  Philadelphia,  reports  160  students,  13  instructors,  and 
53  graduates  in  1877 ;  course,  the  ordinary  3  years.  A  real  3  years'  graded  course  in 
the  institution  has  been  arranged  and  is  oiTered  to  students,  but  graduation  is  still 
allowed  on  the  basis  of  a  year  of  private  study  and  attendance  on  2  annual  courses  of 
lectures. 

The  Pennsylvania  College  of  Dental  Surgery,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Philadelphia  Dental 
College,  provide  a  2  years'  course  of  instruction.^    The  first  reports  an  at^ndance  of 
.  157  students  in  1877 ;  the  other,  for  1876-'77.  had  118. 

The  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy  had  318  students  and  88  graduates  in  1877. 
The  college  course  covers  2  years,  with  4  years'  apprenticeship  in  the  drug  business.' 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Turtle  Creek,  founded 
in  1876,  reports  for  1877  an  attendance  of  80  pupils,  of  whom  47  were  males  and  33 
females.  The  branches  taught  are  composition,  arithmetic,  geography,  drawing,  read- 
ing, and  writing ;  also  articulation  to  alK)ut  30  pupils.  There  are,  as  yet,  no  facilities 
for  teaching  trs^es,  but  some  •f  the  pupils  are  occupied  in  light  gardening. — (Return, 
1877.) 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumh,  at  Philadelphia,  teaches  the 
branches  now  usually  embraced  in  a  common  school  course,  and  the  employments  of 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  iii  1877  was 
391,  of  whom  22:)  were  males  and  168  females.  The  pupils  are  making  satisfactory 
progress  in  drawing.  The  semi-mutes  are  taught  articulation. — (Return  and  report, 
1877.) 

'  Th«  Pliflodelphia  Dental  College,  bcRidcd  the  regnlar  2  years'  course,  has  a  second  of  5  months  for 
the  instniction  of  graduates  of  medical  colleges  in  dentistry.  A  third  coarse  is  also  announced,  ia 
which,  through  arrangements  with  the  Jefferson  Me<lical  College,  students  may  obtain  the  two  degrees 
of  doctor  of  dental  surgery  and  doctor  of  me<licine  iu  3  years,  by  pursuing  extra  studies  in  surgery, 
practice  of  medicine,  and  obstetrics. —  (Announcement  for  1878-70.) 

*  The  Pharmacist  states  that  the  faculty  has  decide<l  on  a  Junior  and  senior  course  of  study  to  go  into 
effect  in  1878,  the  Juniors  to  be  examined  in  all  the  branches  studie<l  before  they  can  enter  the  senior 
claaa,  and  the  instrootion  given  the  seniors  to  include  a  wider  range  of  subjects  than  heretofore. 
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SDUCATION  OF  THE  BUXD. 

The  Pennsylvania  InaHtuHon  far  the  Instmctwn  of  the  Blindf  at  Philadelphia,  had  208 
inmates  in  1877,  of  whom  102  were  in  the  literary  classes,  music,  and  handicraft ;  13 
in  the  work  department  only ;  10  in  the  indnstrial  home :  20  acted  as  assistant  teach- 
ers and  3  as  monitors.  The  branches  taught  ore  those  or  the  grammar  schools  of  the 
city,  including  also,  in  the  senior  classes,  several  of  the  advanced  subjects  of  the  high 
school.  The  emplo^noients  are  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  carpets,  mats,  and 
mattresses,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  beadwork,  basket  making,  knitting,  plain  sew- 
ing, dressmaking,  and  the  use  of  the  sewing  machine;  besides  the  tuning  and  repair- 
in<£  of  pianos  and  reed  organs. 

The  institution  is  mainly  supported  by  the  State,  which  appropriated  in  1877  for 
TOffular  expenses  $39,000,  besides  $3,000  for  a  fire  escape.  In  consideration  of  this 
altowance  ]>robably,  blind  children  in  indigent  circumstances  from  Pennsylvania  are 
received,  while  others  from  New  Jersey  and  Dela'vare  are  provided  for  by  those  States 
respectively  for  the  term  of  five  to  eight  years.  Persons  over  21  are  admitted  to  learn 
some  useful  handicraft. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  TIIE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  Pennoylvania  Traininfj  School  for  Feehle-Minded  Children^  at  Greenwood,  1  mile 
from  Media  and  12  from  Philadelphia,  is  in  a  healthy,  elevated  region.  Its  object  is  to 
furnish — through  the  school  room,  calisthenium,  workshop,  domestic  service,  and 
li^ht  outdoor  laoor — special  means  for  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  improvement 
of  youth  who  are  so  deficient  in  mind  or  have  such  marked  mental  eccentricities  or 
such  perversion  of  habits  as  to  deprive  them  of  other  means  of  instruction.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  institution  in  1852,  there  have  been  458  inmates  dismissed  improved. 
There  were  on  the  school  roU,  September,  1877, 248  feeble-minded  youths,  of  whom  147 
were  boys  and  101  girls. —  (Annual  report,  1877,  and  return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

Besides  the  education  given  by  the  State  to  about  three  thousand  soldiers'  orphans 
and  that  afforded  by  benevolent  associations  in  Philadelphia  to  94  ori)hans  in  the 
Lincoln  Institution  and  more  than  100  in  the  Educational  Home  for  BoySj  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans  J  in  the  same  city,  had  at  the  close  of  1877  a  total  of  704  pupils  in  its 
8  years*  course,  which  begins  with  the  lowest  primary  studies  and  extends  through  3 
successive  schools,  the  last  of  which  branches  into  departments  of  English,  of  French, 
of  Spanish,  of  natural  history,  of  general  physics,  of  mathematics,  anu  of  graphics.^ 
(Report  of  the  board  of  city  trusts  for  1877.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

• 

Besides  the  long  established  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  the  more  recent  School  of  Do- 
siqn  for  Womcn^  which  last  gives  free  instruction  to  10  scholars  from  the  city  schools, 
Philadelphia  has  enjoyed  a  third  important  means  of  training  in  the  arts  since  the 
autumn  of  1876.  This  is  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art.  The 
museum,  which  consists  largely  of  choice  articles  purchased  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition and  loans  from  societies  and  individuals,  is  meant  to  aid  in  improving  the  public 
taste  as  to  articles  for  household  use  and  decoration ;  ^  the  school  is  to  afford  a  training 
for  students  in  such  industries  as  go  to  produce  these  articles.  The  report  of  the  trust- 
ees for  1877  states  that  the  museum  has  attracted  nearly  150,000  visitors,  and  that 
the  school  has  included  classes  in  drawing  and  design,  in  geometry  and  projections, 
and  in  needlework  for  hangings  and  embroidery. 

REFORMATORT  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge^  for  1877 
shows  that  it  had  under  its  care,  in  the  openinc«of  that  year,  417  youth  of  both  sexes, 
black  and  white ;  that  318  more  were  admitted  during  the  year,  and  214  discharged, 
lea\ing  540  in  the  institution  December  31.  The  elements  of  a  common  school  training 
are  imparted,  and  the  boys  are  instructed  in  brush  making,  wire  weaving,  stoclting 
weaving,  anu  the  making  of  match  boxes ;  the  girls,  in  the  making  and  mending  of 
dresses  and  other  clothing,  and  in  the  various  domestic  industries.  Instruction  in 
morals  also  forms  an  important  portion  of  the  training  given. 

In  the  Industrial  Home  for  GirlSj  South  Tenth  street.  Pniladelphia,  and  in  the  Indus- 
trial  School  of  th^  Immaculate  Conccptiony  West  Philadelphia,  130  inmates  were  reported 
for  1877,  all  receiving  an  elementary  literary  training,  instruction  in  morals  and  man- 
ners and  in  domestic  industries,  with  a  view  to  household  service  or  to  apprenticeship 
to  trades. 

'  En^ecring  and  arcliit<^ctnnil  works,  with  others,  will  probably  also  be  embraced. 
*  This  is  a  manual  labor  school  for  the  proper  education  of  wayward  children  whose  parents  and  legal 
guardians  cannot  or  will  not  manage  thorn. 
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TRAININO  IN  ORATORY. 


An  institation  in  Philadelphia  termed  the  NdtUmdl  School  of  ElooutUm  and  Oratory 
aims  to  impart  an  acqnaiutanco  with  the  spirit  of  onr  literature  and  with  the  beat 
methods  of  rendering  its  meaning  effectively  and  impressively  through  duo  culture 
of  all  oratorical  capacities.  Attention  is  given  to  conversation  and  oratory,  vocal 
culture,  reading,  and  recitation.  There  were  167  students,  71  ladies  and96men|  under 
11  instructors,  in  1877. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  MUSIC. 

In  addition  to  the  conservatories  of  music  found  in  the  cities  and  the  new  depart- 
ment of  music  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  musical  college  at  Freebui^. 
established  in  1871,  claims  to  afford  facilities  for  first  class  instruction  in  vocal  and 
instrumental  music. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
was  held  at  Erie,  Pa,,  August  7-9,  1877.  The  meeting,  owing  in  some  degree  to  dis- 
turbances along  the- railroads,  was  not  largely  att«nd^ ;  but  still  it  fairly  represented 
the  various  parts  of  the  State  and  their  many  school  interests. 

The  inaugural  address  of  President  George  L.  Maris  was  on  ''A  thorough  and  efl^ 
cient  system  of  public  schools  f  it  advocat^  a  complete  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion firom  the  pnmaiy  school  to  the  State  university.  The  other  addresses  and  papers 
were  on  ''The  relation  of  colleges  to  common  schools, '^  by  Thomas  G.  Apple,  D.  D. ; 
** Pedagogical  museums."  by  Dr.  S.  P.  May,  of  Toronto,  Ontario;  "Resolutions  laid 
over  at  West  Chester"  (in  respect  to  mental  arithmetic),  by  Professor  D.  M.  Sensonig ; 
"The  teacher*s  personal  culture,"  by  Professor  Andrew  H.  Caughey,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege ;  **  Teachers'  tenure  of  office,"  by  Superintendent  V.  G.  Curtis,  of  Corry ;  **  County 
institutes,"  by  Dr.  George  P.  Hays ;  and  **  The  educational  problem  among  the  German 
element,"  by  Superintendent  S.  A.  Boer,  of  Berks.  Short  addresses  were  also  mado 
by  Miss  L.  £.  Patridge,  on  "  Physical  training,"  and  by  l^Iiss  Elizabeth  Lloyd,  on 
"  Moral  training."  Au  the  papers  presented  were  discussed  at  considerable  length, 
much  interest  being  manifested  in  the  various  topics.  The  subject  of  higher  edu- 
cation, OS  presented  in  the  president's  inaugural  address  and  in  the  ])aper  of  Dr.  Apple, 
received  a  large  share  of  attention ;  the  mam  questions  being  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tage of  a  State  university  and  free  public  schools  over  private  institutions  for  higher 
and  secondary  instruction. — (Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  September,  1877.) 

NOTEWORTHY  BENEFACTION. 

ENDOWMENT  OF  A  PROFESSORSHIP  OF  SURGERY. 

Mrs.  John  Ehea  Barton,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  husband  was  for  many  years  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  that  city,  generously  cave  $50,000  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1877  for  the  endowment  of  the  John  Rhea  Barton  choir  of  surgery  in  its 
medical  department. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  JOHN  SEELT  HART,   LL.   D. 

This  esteemed  teacher  and  author  was  bom  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  January  26, 1810, 
and  died  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  March  26, 1877.  A  brief  skotcli  of  himself  in  his  Manual 
of  American  Literature  states  that  when  he  was  two  years  old  his  parents  removed  to 
Pcmisylvania,  settling  in  the  woods  of  Luzerne  County,  not  far  from  the  present  town 
of  Scranton.  Eleven  years  later,  they  again  removed  to  Wilkes-Barre,  the  county 
scat,  to  afford  their  son  the  advantages  of  o<lucation  in  its  excellent  academy.  He 
pronted  by  these  advantages  so  much  that  in  4  years  he  was  fitted  for  the  sophomore 
class  at  Princeton  College;  entering  which  in  1*827,  he  graduated  with  lirst  honor  in 
1830.  For  a  ^'eor  after  graduation  he  was  principal  of  Natchez  Academy,  Mississippi ; 
but,  not  finding  the  South  agreeable,  he  retmiied  to  his  alma  mater  as  a  student  of 
theology,  was  made  a  tutor  in  1832,  and  became  adjunct  professor  of  ancictit  langua<^cs 
in  1834.  Convinced  from  his  experience  in  these  positions  that  there  was  need  ot  a 
better  preparatory  training  for  students  who  were  to  engage  in  college  work,  ho  re- 
sided Lis  professorship  in  1836  and  became  principal  of  Edgehill  School,  at  Princeton, 
with  a  view  to  giving  such  ])reparatory  training.     The  reputation  gained  in  this  and 

£reviou8  XK)sitions  brought  liim  m  1842  an  offer  of  the  headship  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
ligh  School,  then  in  its  first  vigorous  youth.  He  accepted  it  and  served  with  great 
efficiency  till  1859,  when  he  took  a  terajiorary  rest,  can-ying  with  him  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.,  which  had  been  conferred  in  1848  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  In  18C50 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  in  Philadelphia,  as  editor 
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of  its  pnblicationSi  and  established  the  Sanday  School  Times,  a  paper  intended  to  aid 
teachers.  It  met  a  'wide  welcome,  and  to  secure  for  it  greater  independence  he  sep- 
arated from  the  union  and  continued  the  paper  on  his  own  account  fi-om  1861  to  1871. 
Ill  18G2  he  was  called  to  the  headship  of  the  model  school  connected  with  the  New 
Jersey  State  Normal  School  at  Trenton,  and  the  following  season  was  elected  principal 
of  the  institution.  Again  his  mark  as  a  successful  teacher  was  made  so  decidedly  that 
Princeton  would  not  rest  without  him,  and  after  various  efforts  secured  him  onc^ 
more,  this  time  as  professor  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  English  lanjB^age  and  literature,  in 
1872.  He  occupied  the  chair  about  three  years,  when,  according  to  a  previous  under- 
etandinc,  he  retired,  to  secure  in  Philadelphia  more  leisure  for  literary  work,  to  which 
he  had  ueen  long  devoted  and  which  had  become  quite  profitable.  But  at  the  dat« 
above  indicated,  while  in  the  discharge  of  a  duty  at  once  literary  and  benevolent — 
1)eing  engaged  in  carrying  homo  to  a  young  lady  a  manuscript  ho  had  revised  for  her — 
ho  fell  upon  an  icy  pavement  and  broke  his  hip.    The  accident  caused  his  death. 

Among  a  great  variety  of  works  prepared  and  published  by  him,  the  following  have 
been  widely  popular :  In  the  School  Koom,  1868 ;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching, 
First  Lessons  in  Composition,  Manual  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric,  and  Manual  of 
English  Literature,  1872;  Manual  of  American  Literature,  and  A  Short  Course  in 
Literature,  English  and  American,  1873.  Language  Lessons  and  English  Grammar 
Aualynis  were  published  not  long  before  his  death,  and  it  was  while  projecting  other 
kindred  works,  and  especially  a  Grammar  of  Grammars,  for  which  he  had  been  long 
accumulating  the  materials,  that  he  die<l. 

A  teacher  for  more  than  forty  years,  Professor  Hart  contributed  to  form  the  char- 
acters and  train  the  minds  of  over  7,000  pupils.  An  author  during  almost  the  same 
X>eriod,  he  has  interested  and  instructed  uy  his  published  works  a  very  much  larger 
number:  for^  although  not  brilliantly  original  nor  profoundly  learned,  he  was  well 
rca<l  ana  eminently  practical,  and  had  the  art  of  arresting  men's  attention  and  of  con- 
veying useful  lessons  in  a  pleasant  way.  Alike  for  the  successful  instruction  he  has 
given  and  for  the  excellent  works  thrciugh  which  this  may  be  continued,  he  must  be 
long  remembered,  and  with  much  respect. —  (From  papers  furnished  by  Professor  J. 
M.  Hart.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hion.  J.  P.  WxcxKBsnAM,  Stats  tuperiiUendent  nf  pu&Iie  inMrvOiim^  HarrifbtMV. 
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RHODE  ISLAND. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (5-15  inclosi  vo) . . 
Ditfcrent  pupils  in  public  day  schools 
Kumber  under  or  over  the  school  age. 

Average  number  belonging 

Average  attendance 

8CUOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  public  school  buildings 

Number  of  graded  public  schools 

Number  of  ungraded  ones 

Whole  number  of  public  day  schools  . 

Average  time  of  these,  in  days  . .  ^ . 

Es^timated  value  of  sites,  buildings,  &c 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Men  teaching  in  public  schools 

Women  teaching  in  the  same 

Whole  number  in  public  day  schools . 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURK. 

Whole  receiprts  for  public  schools  . ... 
Whole  expenditure  for  them 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Available  school  fund 


1875-76. 


053, 316 
39,328 
&1,359 
30,516 
27,021 


430 
430 
466 
291 
757 
180 
(2, 456, 674 


211 
869 

1,080 
^l  49 

46  73 


$734, 116 
709,467 


(244,325 


1876-77. 


ii53, 316 
39,959 
52, 240 
30,816 
27,562 


431 
442 
496 
292 
788 
181 
$2, 644, 541 


212 

892 

1,104 

$80  69 

45  91 


$730,422 
725,963 


$240,376 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


631 
881 
300 
541 


1 

12 
30 

1 
31 

1 
$187,867 


1 
23 
24 


$16, 496 


$0  80 
83 


$3,694 


$3,949 


a  Tlioro  ba«  been  no  new  census  since  1875,  and  the  nnmber  then  ascertained  Is  still  osed. 
6  The  school  commissioner  gives  these  as  approximate  rather  tlian  certain  numbers. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  State  commissioner  of  public  schoolsy 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — With  the  exception  of  income  and  expenditure,  the 
statistics  in  the  table  include  only  public  day  schools.  Besides  these,  there  were,  in 
lS7t>-77,  28  evening  schools,  taught  on  an  average  12  weeks,  the  same  number  as  last 
yoar,  with  a  diminution  of  1  week  in  the  time  of  their  sessions.  They  enrolled  3,7;i9 
different  pupils,  an  increase  of  560;  had  an  average  belonging  of  2,720.  an  increase  of 
325 ;  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,714,  an  increase  of  129.  The  wliole  number  of 
teachers  employed  m  them  was  177,  an  increase  of  27 ;  the  average  number,  152,  an 
Kiierease  of  21. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  education  has  general  control  and  supervision  of  the  public  schools. 
It  Ls  composed  of  8  members,  tne  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  being  members 
ex  officio,  and  the  general  assembly  choosing  annually  2  of  the  remaining  b  for  t«rms 
of  3  years,  in  such  order  as  to  secure  Providence  County  2  members  of  the  board  and 
each  other  county  1  member.    It  re][>orts  annually  to  the  general  assembly. 
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A  State  oammieHoner  of  public  achoolsj  elected  axmaally  by  the  board,  serves  as  ita 
secretary  and  execative  officer  to  visit  and  inspect  schools,  to  suggest  improvements, 
to  recommend  uniformity  of  text  bqoks,  and  to  make  annual  report  to  the  board. 

LOCAL. 

School  committees  of  not  less  than  3  members  are  chosen  by  the  towns  for  terms  of  3 
years  each,  and  are  liable  to  change  of  one-third  of  their  material  by  a  new  election 
each  year.  Women  are  eli^^ble.  Where  the  town  system  prevails,  as  it  does  in  8 
cases,  the  committee  has  entire  control  of  the  school  system,  choosing  a  superintendent 
of  schools  if  the  voters  of  the  town  fail  to  elect  one  at  the  town  meeting. 

District  trustees,  chosen  by  the  districts  into  which  towns  are  usually  divided,  and 
consisting  of  one  or  three  x>orson8,  have  charge  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, aided  in  their  duties  by  a  clerk,  a  treasurer,  and  a  collector  chosen  by  the 
district,  as  the  town  committees  are  aided  by  the  town  clerks,  treasurers,  and  col- 
lectors.— (Common  School  Manual,  published  by  8tate  authority. ) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION, 

GENERAL  CONDITIOX.  x 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  statistics  given  on  the  preceding  page,  there  has  been 
a  noteworthy  advance  all  along  the  lino:  631  more  pupils  in  public  schools^  541  more 
in  averase  attendance,  12  more  public  school  buildings  (7  of  these  certainly  large 
city  onesX  31  more  puolic  day  schools  (all  graded  exce][»t  1),  24  more  teachers,  and  a 
considerably  higher  valuation  of  school  property,  which  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  this  year  and  is  here  larger  in  proportion  than  in  any  other  State  except  Nebraska. 
The  receipts  for  schools,  too.  have  diminished  very  slightly  and  the  exjiendituro  on 
them  has  increased  In  marked  degree,  ^et  without  entirely  emptying  the  school 
treasury.  The  same  clearly  perceptible  mcrease  is  apparent  in  the  attendance  on 
evening  schools,  which  are  more  general  in  this  State  than  in  any  other  in  the  Union 
and  do  an  excellent  work  for  those  who  cannot  attend  the  day  schools. 

While  the  absolute  increase  in  the  schools  is  thus  considerable,  the  relative  increase 
of  enrolment  and  attendance  is  shown  by  the  superintendent  to  have  gone  beyond 
the  advance  in  school  population;  so  that,  instead  of  the  public  school  system  nav- 
ing  a  slighter  hold  on  the  regard  and  confidence  of  the  people,  as  some  assert,  it  is 
plain  that  it  is  rather  tightening  that  hold.  Still  the  commissioner  does  not  rest  con- 
tent with  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction.  Admitting  that  the  schools 
are  better  attended  than  in  past  years^  and  taking  this  as  evidence  of  some  improve- 
ment of  their  quality,  he  thinks  the  time  has  come  for  more  advance  in  both  direc- 
tions. As  respects  attendance,  he  says  that  the  increase  reached  is  due  to  no  special 
efforts  made,  but  rather  to  the  natural  workings  of  the  system,  and  he  urges  that  im- 
mediate endeavors  be  made  to  ''close  up  the  cap  which  now  exists  l^tween  the 
number  of  those  who  sTumld  attend  school  and  that  of  those  who  do.''  He  would  not 
have  compulsion  resorted  to  for  this  till  all  the  resources  of  argument  and  appeal  and 
benevolent  aid  in  clothing  and  in  books  have  been  exhausted;  but  then  he  would  not 
hesitate  to  use  legal  means  to  secure  to  the  children  of  neglectful  or  bad  parents  those 
educational  advantages  of  which  they  are  deprived.  The  commissioner  thinks  that 
the  quality  of  the  schooling  given  may  bo  improved  by  striving  less  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  more  to  educate  or  develop  the  pupil:  the  former  preparing  fbr  limited 
fields  of  action,  the  latter  rendering  the  mind  bold  and  comprehensive  and  giving  to 
its  possessor  the  power  of  unlimited  control. — (State  report.) 

GRADED  AND  UNOBADED  SCHOOLS. 

As  the  result  of  a  demand  for  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way  than  by  an  arrangement  of  the  pupils  according  to  their  ages  and  their 
capacity  for  studying  certain  things,  about  three-fifths  of  tne  schools  oiRhode  Island 
are  eroded.  By  general  consent  thoy  are  far  better  than  the  old  ungraded  schools 
for  tne  work  to  be  done.  But,  with  all  the  exceUences  of  the  grad^  system,  Mr. 
Stockwell  holds  that  it  has  shortcomings  to  be  remedied  and  excesses  to  be  repressed; 
that  graded  schools  are  sometimes  arbitrary  in  their  organization  and  tyrannous  in 
their  administration,  that  the  system  is  plaqed  first  and  education  second.  He  there- 
fore suggests  the  introduction  of  greater  elasticity  in-  the  system  as  to  gradation,  clas- 
sification and  iuRtruction ;  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  he  says,  that  the  studies  pursued 
are  not  the  end,  but  only  a  means  toward  the  attainment  of  it.  He  urges  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  wants  of  the  large  class  of  children  who  leave  school  for  the 
shop  or  the  mill  at  or  before  their  twelfth  vear.  The  indisputable  fact  that  so  many 
arc  thus  cut  off  from  ail  suitable  educational  advantages  at  an  early  age,  he  says,  must 
be  recognized,  and  it  should  lead  to  efforts  to  so  arrange  the  course  of  study  that 
those  who  leave  early  may  make  the  most  of  their  limited  advantages.  He  would 
consequently  have  the  courses  arranged  not  with  exclusive  reference  to  the  few  who 
finish  the  programme,  but  with  regard  to  the  many  who  must  leave  before  its 
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oomplotion,  remembering  that ''  the  tme  theory  of  a  common  school  programme  is 
that  every  step  shall  be  the  best  possible  preparation  for  stepping  oat,  rather  than  for 
stepping  up."  He  is  therefore  pleased  to  see  in  the  report  from  l^wport  that  an  eBoti 
is  on  foot  there  to  meet  this  need  by  the  creation  of  a  secondary  course  that  may  se- 
cure to  pupils  leaving  school  early  in  life  some  of  the  advantages  which  have  been 
fully  ei\]oyed  thus  far  by  only  the  more  favored  few. 

The  ungraded  schools,  which  are  almost  wholly  in  the  rural  districts,  have  as  a  role 
no  settled  organization,  no  continuous  plan  of  operation,  no  definiteness  of  aim,  and 
no  unity  of  enort.  What  they  want,  therefore,  is  direction,  a  distinct  policy  that  ma;ir 
govern  all  their  movements,  though  they  may  not  all  move  on  the  same  line.  To  this 
end  he  would  like  such  a  general  course  of  study  prescribed  as  may  keep  pupils  from 
wasting  half  their  school  life  for  want  of  a  plan  of  action,  and  then  have  such  provi- 
sion made  for  maintaining  the  schools  as  may  enable  them  to  secure  and  retain  a  good 
order  of  teachers,  as  is  the  case  with  graded  schools. 

The  general  institution  of  a  town  system  instead  of  a  district  system  is  evidently 
looked  to  by  him  as  a  great  moans  toward  cfifecting  the  reforms  required,  and  there  are 
now  8  towns  which  have  this  system,  either  wholly  or  in  part. — (state  report.) 

MANUAL  EDUCATION. 

In  common  with  many  other  State  school  officers,  Mr.  Stockwell  notices  the  absence 
from  most  schools  of  an  important  factor  in  the  education  of  a  laree  portion  of  the 
children ;  this  factor  is  the  '^labor  clement.''  Ho  would  have  the  aosence  remedied 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Russian  system  of  technical  instruction  as  exhibited  at  the 
Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  as  since  modified  b^  President  Bunkle,  of  Massachu- 
setts— a  system  which  makes  each  step  of  the  traimng  educational,  which  introduces 
it  in  its  proper  relation  to  those  which  have  preceded  and  those  which  are  to  follow ; 
which  puts  construction  out  of  sight,  and  makes  instruction  take  its  place;  which 
does  not  seek  to  teach  this  or  that  specific  thing  so  much  as  to  train  the  hand  and  eye 
to  do  anvthing  of  which  they  are  capable ;  and  which  uses  throughout  the  class  system, 
by  which  one  expert  or  teacher  is  enabled  to  impart  to  many  at  a  time  the  knowledge 
that  the  old  apprentice  system  gave  to  only  one.  As  one  present  means  to  this  reform 
in  training,  he  recommends  the  general  introduction  of  drawing  into  the  schools,  not 
as  an  accomplishment  but  as  an  educational  agency — an  indispensable  first  stop  in 
manual  education,  which  must  be  taken  to  prepare  for  more  advanced  ones,  as  experi- 
ence and  reason  snail  iK>int  out  the  way. —  (State  report.) 

FREE  PUBUC  LIBRARIES. 

Twelve  of  these  aids  to  educational  improvement  received  assistance  from  the  State 
in  1877,  amountiu||^  to  $1,050,  toward  enlarging  and  improving  their  means  of  influ- 
ence. The  libraries  a«sisted  must  in  every  case  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  suitable 
age  and  character  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  they  are  situated ;  must  present  with 
an  api)lication  for  State  aid  a  catalo^e  of  the  bookiB  owned  and  a  written  statement 
of  their  number  and  condition ;  with  every  now  application  must  file  a  schedule  of 
the  books  purchased  with  the  preceding  grant ;  must  always  have  printed  catalogues 
for  reference ;  and  must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. These  conditions  complied  with,  a  library  may  receive  $50  annually  from  the 
State  for  the  purchase  of  now  books  provided  it  contains  500  volumes,  and  $25  more 
for  each  additional  500  volumes ;  no  librar>',  however,  to  get  more  than  $500  in  one 
year.  Under  the  encouragement  thus  judiciously  afToided,  the  free  libraries  gradually 
but  steadily  increase,  an^  as  those  books  only  can  be  counted  that  are  fit  for  use,  the 
condition  of  the  volumes  must  bo  generally  pretty  good.  The  libraries  aided  in  1677 
contained  21,738  volumes. — (State  report  and  other  sources.) 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  only  legislation  resxMcting  public  schools  in  1877  that  has  any  more  than  local 
interest  was  an  amendment  to  t-ne  school  law  respecting  teachers.  With  a  view  to 
putting  a  strange  teacher  on  trial,  school  boanls  are  aUowod  to  grant  a  certificate 
valid  WT  less  than  a  year.  Then,  if  the  candidate  proves  unsuccessful,  he  can  easily 
be  dismissed  when  his  certificate  expires,  while  for  a  good  teacher  such  a  certificate 

can  be  easily  renewed. —  (State  report.) 

. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS.* 

OFFICERS^ 

Under  a  general  law,  school  committees  consist  of  at  least  3  members.  In  Provi- 
dence there  are  6  for  each  ward;  in  Newport,  2  for  each  ward,  with  2  from  the  city  at 

'  Providenco  and  Newport  ar©  the  only  cities  recognized  in  the  State  census  of  1875.  thonch  such 
towns  as  Lincoln,  with  a  population  of  11.565;  Pawtncket,  with  18,464;  Warwick,  with  11,614  and 
Woonsocket,  with  13,576,  nodght,  from  their  sIm,  be  reckoned  such. 
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lar.^,  making  12  in  all.    There  is  thus  in  each  city  provision  for  annual  chaDge  of  one- 
third;  also,  a  city  superintendent  in  each. — (Laws  and  reports.) 

STATISTICS.  1 


Cities. 


"SewjMtt.,.. 
ProndeDoe  . 
'Woonaooket 


PopnlatioD, 
1875. 


14.038 

100.675 

13,576 


Children  of 
school  age, 
1875. 


S.807 

19, 177 

3,936 


Emtdmsnt. 


1,840 

13,500 

1,616 


Avenge  St* 
tendsnce. 


1.857 

10.886 

1,008 


Teachers. 


48 
S89 

a7 


Expend- 
iture. 


168,381 

344, 818 

55,189 


ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Newport  is  credited  in  the  State  report  with  10  school  bnildings,  valned,  with  sites 
and  fomitnre,  at  (208,700.  In  these  were  taught  34  graded  schools  and  1  ungraded 
in  1876-77,  besides  5  evening  schools  for  an  aven^^e  of  8  weeks  exvch.  In  the  even- 
ing; schools  (which  were  graded  as  primary,  intermecuate.  grammar,  book-keeping,  and 
tmxed)  11  teachers  were  employed  on  an  average,  and  291  different  pupils  were  enrolled 
additional  to  the  enrolment  in  the  table,  which  is  for  ^e  day  schools  only.  The 
attendance  was  good,  and,  as  disorder  was  punished  by  exclusion,  deportment  soon 
rose  to  the  standard  of  the  day  schools.  The  superintendent  thinks  that  much  good 
was  accomplished,  more  than  in  former  years.  In  private  and  church  schools  tnere 
was  also  an  enrolment  of  719  pupils,  so  that  the  whole  enrolment  in  all  schools  reached 
2,850,  just  exceeding  the  number  of  children  of  school  ace.  Drawing  and  music  enter 
into  the  instruction  for  the  day  schools,  special  teachers  oeing  employed  for  both  these 
studies,  and  the  questions  for  examination  in  these  and  other  subjects  show  plainly 
that  thorough  work  is  done.  That  in  drawing  is  said  to  be  much  in  advance  of  the 
preceding  year,  through  a  better  appreciation  of  it  on  the  part  of  the  community  and 
the  efforts  of  an  energetic  teacher.  Music,  through  like  attention,  is  reported  to  have 
enjoyed  a  similar  success,  improving  much  in  tone  and  pitch  since  the  introduction  of 
pitch  pipes. 

An  ungraded  course  for  the  *'  winter  scholars,"  who  come  in  during  the  cold  months 
and  leave  when  spring  offers  opportunities  for  outdoor  work,  is  urged  by  the  super- 
intendent. Such  boys — for  these  winter  scholars  are  generally  boys — cannot  well  enter 
into  the  midnt  of  grades,  and  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the  studies  of  a 
year.  For  them  he  would  therefore  have  a  course  which  would  give  them  the  begin- 
nings and  carry  them  to  the  heart  of  the  chief  things  to  be  attended  to. — (State  and 
city  reports  for  187(>-77.) 

Providence  reports  to  the  State  commissioner  49  school  buildings,  of  which  6  were 
completed  and  ojiened  during  1876-77,  while  a  new  high  school  building,  greatly 
needed,  was  commenced.  The  valuation  of  all  public  school  property  for  the  year  was 
91,450,000.  The  city  day  schools,  all  graded,  numbere<l  236 :  the  evening  schools,  8, 
with  101  teachers  and  2,361  pupUs.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  too,  there 
were  8  vacation  schools  held,  as  in  previous  years,  for  terms  of  6  weeks,  under  22 
teachers,  with  an  enrolment  of  1,238  pupils.  The  course  in  these  schools  is  not  given, 
but  it  probably  included,  as  in  the  past,  much  oral  instruction  on  practical  matters 
not  always  attended  to  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

The  proper  arrangement  of  a  course  of  study  so  as  neither  to  press  heavily  on  the 
duller  scholars  nor  needlessly  keep  back  the  quicker  ones,  has  evidently  engaged  tho 
attention  of  Superintendent  Leach.  He  sees  that  on  the  whole  the  present  courses  are 
too  full,  as  many  pupils  cannot  master  them,  while  many  others  drop  out,  year  after 
year,  without  an  approach  to  a  completion  of  the  course.  To  secure  the  best  results, 
he  urges  that  the  fundamental  branches,  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  be 
thoroughly  studied,  believing  that  gocfd  drill  m  these  is  more  important  and  more 
geueraUy  beneficial  than  a  mmtitude  of  things  half  learned. — (City  report  for  1876^77. ) 

Woonaocket,  although  not  a  city  in  its  organization,  ranks  with  many  such  in  popu- 
lation and  merits  notice  for  its  schools,  which,  except  2  outlying  ungraded  ones,  are 
classed  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high.  The  primary  schools  appear  to 
receive  the  special  attention  they  deserve  as  lying  at  the  base  of  the  whole  system, 
and  teachers  equal  to  any  in  the  other  grades  are  said  to  have  been  provided  for  them, 
while  they  have  been  furnished  even  more  fully  than  the  others  with  needful  appa- 
ratus and  books  for  tho  desk.  For  the  grammar  and  high  school  grades  a  new  and 
beautiful  building  has  been  provided  in  place  of  one  burned  in  1875.  Three  granmiar 
schools  exist,  each  with  a  male  principal.  The  high  school  numbered  67  x)upils  in 
1876-77.  A  course  in  vocal  music  has  been  introduce<l  into  the  grammar  and  high 
schools.    Evening  schools  were  maintaine<l  from  October  23, 1876,  to  February  16, 1877, 

1  The  flaprcis  for  these  cities  are  from  the  city  reports.  Those  for  expenditure  inclado  OTening  as  well 
as  day  scnoola. 
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Uns  iiitf  A  tot  III  of  lA  t4'arlion  And  424  pupils,  with  an  average  belonging  of  221  and 
AviTii^o  Atti'iiduiu'o  (»f  llt4.    Thoy  are  n^j)ortcd  to  have  been  far  more  Bacceasfdl  than 
III  Ally  |inMMulliig  iH'MNiou. — (Report  for  1876-'77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERa 

iniODR  IHIAND  fITATB  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  PROVIDENCE. 


iiion^  lor  III!  uulluirixisl  mlvauiHHl  iHHirae.  The  latter  inclades  Latin,  Greek,  German^ 
tiiHthniiutioH,  uiul  iiAturul  iii*ioiuH\  and  i»  uioaxit  to  prepurt>  for  higher  work  and  better 
|io«tUonM  llmii  tho  fonuor.  Graduates  ftom  the  first  course  and  ^[raduates  of  high 
M^tuHiin  may  Ih^  admit ttnl  to  tho  «vond  couree  without  examination.  Othen  moiit 
|iio\o  thoiv\|uaUtloatiou  Wfort^  outoriug. — (Report  and  return.) 

Tlo^  H')Hir(  of  tho  truMoeti  for  1H77  states  that  the  standard  in  the  sehool  both  Ibr 
iMlmiHNtou  and  tor  graduation  is  rui^^xl  steadily  fh>m  year  to  year,  and  that  there  is  a 
^u\\  it^  tu|£  iuoiiHMH^  In  tho  uuuiIht  of  high  school  gnMluatee  who  enter. — (State  report.) 

TKACllKltS*  MEETIN08  AND  lN8TrrUTB& 


lu  Itvlitol  thoi\^  ar\^  mivtlugs  of  the  teachers  under  direction  of  the  school  ( 
«kUvo  at  loa^it  lu  ^^ott  tonu  for  iVtisultatiiHi  as  to  school  concerns  and  discoasion  of  prae- 


HON  oral  apiH'ar  to  have  Ihh'U  held,  exerting,  as  usual,  a  beneficial  influence. 

I^^t>  iKiou  i:t  m;Hle  by  law  A>r  holding  teachor«*  insticutM  under  the  direction  of  Hkt 
Htato  iH^mudKHiouor,  aud  he  reports  that  within  the  year  he  conducted  3  hinuelf 
H^tMtHl  iu  tho  w\u:k  of  ^  others^  having  in  all  the  aid  of  prominent  insczuetozs  aol ; 

I'ho  at^nulaiuv  of  teachen  at  these  in$titiite«  was  good,  and  a  very  general 
^iM  a>i^aioued  iu  each  ci^umiumty  in  which  thoy  were  held.  In  all  but  one  i 
the  pli^u  >^  as  ailopt^nl  of  holding  the  sessionj^  on  school  day«  instead  of  taking  a  lM£i> 
«U> .  \  lav^^er  atteu\laiice  was  thus  ;s^H*ured.  The  io^titute  work  was  made  as  peac^ 
tical  iM  )HvicdUK\  m^thing  bein^  intxvduced  into  the  daily  se«!«iond  except  that  Vh&cih 


Uhv  dmvtl>'  u|H>t\  the  ^ork  ox  the  common  schoolijw    At  ea^'h  one  the  ci 

Hk.^to  .%  A|Kvialiy  vMT  the  mketrie  system.  eaQ:»n^  it  to  be  pDMeated  in  a  tyit  thL^rao^ 

uk.iiuH'r  l>v  ituvjitu»  v^a  cx^mplete  :!vc  of  the  metric  meaMite^. 

iV^vuri^'ttK'tas  iu  tbe  ^ay  of  such  aMiemb!age»  diminish  £roci  year  to  jmr  a»  ?^ 
titwt  tvNxutHHii  Hfesvx'  olcarvy  dcmosstra:eU  that  tho  in.s;ir;itc«  impart  valuable  izaCz:ai:ckHr 
aiKl  ih.M  flK^s^*  teachers  wh<»  atte&d  a^'hievv  thv«  ^ii^hc«c  measoxe  of  soixiHa. — ^Scaa* 

$rW>DAKT  ES^STKrcnON. 


W*  «s*Jul  ^ta^\  w&Kxc  oc  pnvace.  \  oor  yeac^  apMfc»  u>  U;  toic  oo^Tit-r  jd 
Ut>'  \\'Ut^\  Ai  iV^vioc&cv  aa  cVgaat  bcT^ri^c  !Lk»  b«Ka  erected,  hx  ihis  jl:^ 
l\\M^  >»  ^<^  TiKrhiK')^  S^  ^Hfc  v-eat.  of  Cite  tea<ItRf»  Lz  tlije  v*i:t  ^K-biMuft  are  dBui  w  '.)« 
V^^>xt  At  Ne«vvct%  SfvaasiM  a  (wtnea  of^  exvcy  cLjd»  c?.*c»  ^sxz  j«LV;Di  tiiie  {«Hiipit*cinL 
^^f  ;^'  vXHU^'^  the  suwu>-  vcacikal  aa»i  %£»ri7CJXJLry  «cibii!e!»  o^ve  Mva  •s-ncuL-r  iiiiG=u>- 
«^.>i  :^HK^^*«t  the  4  >etftr!k  «o  ;ha5  ijvvct  pa^  3Uiy  j?:C  '^'  xsipwc  >>«£'} u-  3«n»'ds 


;\v  aiMtiiCastt  >i'«K'hec  v^ikMK  TrC^.'v  w;ft»  3vg  si2~bL%L     A*  '^jtrajMcltC  xzn'v  jail  i^aa- 

jk-.tvU;oti;>'  tbsece.,  w^'ik  <aaL  ^  ^^  as  sauZdec  ^>wc  ilija  -v.'olil  m  3i*c«izil  *i  -nzinrrj^-*  ^ 

vV.»  ?»t>oc  Z^*«Kw<ii  >rf  the  X:^  dvihiw^  ^-nrsrl.-c  Itt-j:^  rhsi  —.•ar  ii»  *rrT::r^"s»-L 
tV-  :!ea\:.*Tfik:at  tXfta  Aac;K;3i>^'«t  at^mvu^  a:i*I  it^t:!  ?  itJi  la  '.zir.iLirj:  x"#-:^.^i-<?  u. 
sb^vc  .'C  tVot.     Jit  tie  jeuwwa  «'  I:^":jk  i^jusl  .c  r:=c^»:Tiiizi~-s*  'C  zlim  '^.xiz-  -^juh^h. 

7«ri^  aorakZrn^  tie  7u'^ce  *:]bMt»  -jl  ■:he  axucrcRrral  ^rsw*    ITb*  ?-^wr:  fr  Tfij*  •» 
aie  ;ti  ?*n>>iiiM  aw  til*  SMOirr  iranwt.  taikC  ^  Z*^  V  rirr  -*<irDrx::i'ii~>»  -iisi  j.ici^ 
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efforts  to  instmot  tho  masses  it  has  been  due  to  the  iuflaences  emanating  from  the 
hiffher  seminaries  of  learning.  Whatever  influences  operate  detrimentally  to  the  hich 
schools  in  the  same  decree  militate  as^ainst  tho  real  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools. 
Our  high  schools  may  be  modified,  altered,  or  improved,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  vari- 
ous loc^ties  require,  but  never  abolished. — (City  reports  and  State  report.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academies,  and  preparatory 
fichools,  see  Tables  IV^  VI,  and  VII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  x>receding. 

SUPERIOB  INSTRUCTION. 

BROWN  UNIVERSmr. 

This  university  continues  to  be  the  one  moans  for  collegiate  training  in  this  State, 
and  seems  amply  to  supply  all  present  needs  in  this  direction.  Depending  on  the  high 
schools  of  the  public  system  and  various  good  classical  schools  around  to  prepare  can- 
didates for  admission  to  its  classes,  it  has  no  preparatory  school,  but  it  will  examine 
in  certain  studies,  a  year  beforehand,  such  as  propose  to  enter  its  freshman  class,  thus 
givinff  time  to  make  up  all  deficiencies  and  secure  the  most  thorough  preparation  pos- 
sible.^ Besides  specisd  courses  for  students  who  are  not  candidates  lor  a  degree,  the 
academical  department  includes  the  customary  classical  course  for  Uio  degree  of  bache- 
lor of  arts  ana  3  courses  for  that  of  bachelor  of  philosophy,  all  covering  4  years  each. 
Two  of  these  3  include  classical  studies  in  some  measure;  the  third  omits  these  and 
substitutes  for  them  scientific  studies.  In  all  these  courses  there  is  a  large  allowance 
of  elective  studies,  be^nninc  in  tho  classical  with  tho  second  sophomore  semester;  in 
the  philosophical,  witti  tho  first  ono. 

For  its  semiannual  examinations,  Brown  secures  in  addition  to  the  faculty  commit- 
tees of  examination  in  each  study ;  these  aro  composed  of  prominent  teachers,  clerg^'men, 
lawyers,  docters,  and  scientists; — (Catalogue  for  IBTT-'vS.) 

A  now  fire  proof  library  building,  with  accommodations  for  150,000  volumes,  is  the 
chief  outward  addition  made  in  1877.  Tho  funds  for  this,  amounting  to  $65,000,  besides 
a  lot,  came  from  the  always  liberal  hands  of  tho  late  John  Carter  Brown,  a.  m.,  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  board  of  fellows. 

For  full  statistics  of  tho  academical  department,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing;, for  a  summary  of  these,  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  scientific  department  of  Brown  University  ciy  oys  tho  benefit  of  the  United  States 
grant  for  a  State  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  is  substantially  such 
a  college  for  this  State.  Its  regular  course  of  study  is  of  3  years,  and  is  meant  for 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  pursuits  especially  requiring  knowledge  of  mathe- 
matical and  physical  science  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  aris.  Applied 
chemistry,  civU  engineering,  and  agricultiiro  in  some  of  its  scientific  branches  are  the 
chief  specialties  of  this  department.  Students  who  enter  only  for  these  studies  in 
whole  or  in  part  are  subject  to  tho  same  conditions  of  admission  as  those  for  the  select 
courses,  and,  having  pursued  them,  receive  certificates  statine  the  time  of  their  uni- 
versity residence  and  the  measure  of  their  acquisitions.  If  they,  however^  foUow  on 
from  this  Veffinning  the  regular  classical  or  scientific  courses  of  the  university  to  their 
conclusion,  uioy  may  receive  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  bachelor  of  philosophy. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

So  far  as  is  known,  there  aro  no  professional  schools  yet  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
nor  any  preparation  for  professional  pursuits  beyond  thei)rivate  study  of  theology  with 
clergymen,  of  medicine  and  pharmacy  with  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  of  law 
with  lawyers. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB,  THE  BUND,  AND  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED. 

The  State  makes  an  annual  allowanco  for  the  care  and  education  of  these  several 
classes  of  imfortunates ;  but,  having  no  institutions  of  her  own  for  these  purposes,  has 
to  avail  herself  of  those  in  other  States. 

REFORMATORY  AND  Iia>USTRIAL  TRACONQ. 

The  state,  as  such,  has  no  reformatory  or  industrial  school.  The  city  of  Providence, 
however,  sustains  the  Providence  Beform  School,  which  makes  its  twenty-seventh  annual 

>  Specimens  of  the  exaroination  papers  for  admission  in  1877  are  given  in  tho  catalogue  for  the  aatama 
of  toat  year,  and  show  a  determination  to  have  well  fitted  stadents. 
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rex>ort.  This  shows  that  since  the  founding  of  the  school  in  1850  it  has  had  2,584  in- 
mates, of  whom  213  remained  at  the  date  of  the  report.  These  inmates  have  come  from 
e\^^ry  portion  of  the  State,  Provideuce  naturally  Aimishing  the  largest  number,  » 
great  proportion  of  them  bcmg  boys.  As  usual  in  such  cases,  many  who  enter  are  illiter- 
ate and  often  have  been  idle  vagrants.  But  those  admitted  are  subjected  to  school 
training,  receive  moral  instruction,  and  are  taught  such  simple  industries  as  may  enable 
them  to  cam  an  honest  hving. —  (Keport  and  return. ) 

The  Slu'Uer.  a  ])rivate  benevolent  institution^  also  in  Providence,  receives  and  trains 
young  colored  children  in  rea<ling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  vocal  music,  as  well  as  iu 
sewing  and  housework,  placing  them  afterwards  in  families.  Twenty-iive  were  eo 
trained  iu  1877. — (Return.) 

ART  EDUCATION. 

A  school  to  instruct  artisans  in  drawing,  painting,  modelling,  and  designing,  with  a 
view  to  the  application  of  the  principles  of  art  to  the  requirements  of  trade  and  man- 
ufacture, has  been  planned  in  Providence  and  will  probably  be  open  for  such  training 
in  the  autumn  of  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

RHODE  ISLAND  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  thirty-second  annual  session  of  this  association  was  held  at  Providence,  January 
11-13,  1877,  and  was  one  of  more  than  usual  interest  in  respect  to  the  importance  of 
the  questions  considered,  the  speakers  who  gave  instruction,  and  the  number  of  teach- 
ers who  assembled. 

The  first  meetings  of  the  institute  were  held  in  sections.  Before  the  high  school 
section  the  chief  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  J.  H.  Appleton,  of  Brown  Uni- 
versity, on  '^The  methods  of  teaching  chemistry.''  The  session  for  the  primary  and 
grammar  department  was  largely  attended.  Mr.  A.  J.  Manchester  described,  with 
blackboard  illustrations,  "  Methods  of  drill  in  penmanship ; ''  Miss  Mary  L.  Jewettyof 
the  State  Normal  School,  gave  "A  general  exercise  for  common  schools^"  and  Mr.  L.  W. 
Russell  delivered  an  address  upon  "Some  defects  in  reading  and  their  remedy."  In 
the  evening,  Hon.  Joseph  White,  late  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  educa- 
tion, addressed  the  institute  on  ''Moral  and  religions  training." 

On  the  following  day  addresses  were  delivered  and  papers  rea<l  on  "  Reform  in  8]i>ell- 
ing,"  by  Mr.  Edward  ft.  Cutler,  of  the  Providence  High  School,  and  on  **  English  lit- 
erature in  the  common  schools,"  by  Principal  Greenough,  of  the  normal  school;  "The 
metric  system,"  in  its  principles,  methods,  rules,  and  advantages,  was  discussed  by 
W.  F.  Bradbury,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  "The  kindergarten,"  by  Hon.  B.  G.  North- 
rop, of  Connecticut.  The  customary  large  mass  meeting  in  the  evening,  held  in 
Music  Hall,  was  addressed  by  Rev.  H.  I.  Cushman,  on  "The  practical  in  education;" 
by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  "  Importance  of  the  teachers'  calling ; " 
by  Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop,  on  "The  English  language;"  by  Rev.  Dr.  Behrends,  on  "ifow 
far  should  the  state  educate!"  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor,  who  spoke  on  various  educa- 
tional topics. 

On  the  last  day,  addresses  were  delivered  by  William  B.  Dwight,  of  the  Connecticut 
Normal  School,  on  "Reaching  Irhe  mind  of  the  pui)il,"  and  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell, 
on  "Education  at  the  CentenniaL" 

The  exercises  each  day  were  enlivened  by  singing,  by  the  reading  of  entertaining 
selections,  and  by  a  discussion  of  the  different  addresses  and  papers. —  (New-England 
Journal  of  Education.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

ALEXIS  CASWELL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  1877,  died  this  honored  ex-president  of  Brown  University — 
distingiushcd  at  once  as  a  scholar,  scientist,  divine,  and  useful  citizen.  Bom'  in 
Taunton,  Mass.,  January  29,  1799,  he  was  thus  nearly  78.  Descending,  on  both 
sides,  from  old  New  England  blood,  he  grew  up  with  all  the  sturdy  firmness  of  that 
stock,  plodded  five  miles  on  foot  every  day  while  preparing  himself  for  college,  and  en- 
tering Brown  University  in  September,  1818,  bore  off  in  1822  the  highest  honors  in  a 
class  of  more  than  usual  exceUence.  After  a  year  of  further  study,  accepting  a  tutor- 
ship at  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.  C,  he  rose  to  the  professorship  of  ancient 
lan^ages  within  two  years,  discharging  with  great  accentability  the  duties  of  the 
chair  from  1825  to  1827,  and  pursuing  theological  studies  at  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the 
embarrassed  circumstances  of  the  college,  he  temnorarily  accepted  the  pastorate  of  a 
Baptist  church  in  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and  then  tliat  of  an  important  church  in  Prov- 
idence, of  which  he  had  oecome  a  member  while  in  college.  While  engaged  in  this 
latter  charge  in  the  autumn  of  1828,  the  professorship  of  mathematics  and  philosophy 
in  his  alma  mater  fell  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Alva  Woods.  Mr.  Cas- 
well, being  at  once  offered  the  chair,  accepted  it,  and  thenceforward  was  identified 
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with  the  ooUeffe  and  with  Providence*  Coming  thns  into  intimate  association  with 
I^sident  Waylandy  who  had  been  elected  to  his  high  office  eighteen  months  before, 
the  new  professor  gave  his  chief  his  heartiest  assistamce  in  efforts  to  improve  the  dis- 
cipline of. the  institution  and  to  enlarge  and  elevate  its  course.  Jn  sncn  harmonious 
cooperation  they  went  on  till  1856,  when  President  Wayland  resigned  the  place  which 
Le  had  hold  since  1827,  and  President  Sears  came  in.  As  tne  senior  member  ofthe  faculty, 
of  marked  ability  and  usefulness,  most  active  in  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  tine 
institution,  and  for  some  time  previous  substantiimy  its  head,  Dr.  Caswell  might  reason- 
ably have  expected  at  this  time  a  promotion  to  the  presidency.  And  when  what  he  had 
fairly  merited  was  given  to  anotner,  it  would  not  have  been  strance  if  he  had  shown 
some  disappointment.  But  if  any  was  experienced^  no  one  heara  it  from  his  lips  or 
saw  it  in  his  countenance.  He  went  about  his  duties  (since  1850,  those  of  instruction 
in  mathematics  and  astronomy)  as  if  everything  had  gone  according  to  his  wish,  giv- 
ing the  now  president  the  same  hearty  suppon;  he  had  always  given  Dr.  Wayland. 
Five  years  later  ho  allowed  himself,  for  the  nrst  time,  a  year  of  rest  and  travel,  visit- 
ing tne  astronomical  observatories  of  the  Old  World,  and  attendix^  meetings  of  its 
scientific  associations.  Then,  afber  two  years'  further  service,  in  18^  he  resigned  the 
professorship  which  for  thirty-live  years  he  had  adorned,  and  retired  to  attend  to  his 
X>ersonal  and  private  interests.    But  ho  was  not  suffered  to  remain  in  private  life.    The 

g residency  or  the  university  again  becoming  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Sears  in 
eptember,  1867,  it  was  offered  to  Dr.  Caswell*  in  the  January  following.  He  accepted 
with  modest  confidence,  successfuUy  administered  his  trust  for  four  years  and  a  half, 
and  then  again  resigned,  leaving  the  university  with  a  larger  student  roU,  a  fuller 
endowment,  an  additional  professorship,  and  a  museum  much  increased. 

While  connected  with  the  college  ho  had  been  for  many  years  an  active  member  and 
once  the  president  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Science,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  corporators  of  the  National  Academy  of  Science.  In  these  associa- 
tions he  had  done  valuable  service.  But  now  the  evening  of  life  came  on,  the  quiet 
of  family  and  social  life  was  sought,  and  while  not  withholding  his  counsels  from  the 
college  or  his  presence  from  such  scientific  gatherings  as  he  could  attend,  it  was  mainly 
religions  and  philanthropical  associations  that  called  him  from  his  retirement  and 
brought  him  again  before  the  world.  His  last  days  of  a  well  spent  Ufo  were  serenely 
l^assed  in  a  city  which  is  said  to  have  been  ''crowded  with  his  friends,  but  oontaining 
lor  him  not  a  single  enemy," —  (Memorial  volume,  1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

His  Excellency  Charles  C.  Van  Zakdt,  pretident  ofthe  State  hoard  ofedueaHon^  Providenu, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  StaU  commUHoner  qfpublie  tchoolt^  Providence. 

>  He  had  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  in  1841,  and  that  of  doctor  of  laws  in  1865. 
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afforded  thorn  for  sack  work.    Beyond  these  things  the  x)ropo6od  new  law  confbnnft 
mainly  to  the  older  one.> — ^ State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THB  FEABODT  FUNB. 

Aid  to  thB  amount  of  $4,100  was  received  in  1876-77  from  the  Peahody  education 
fnndf  and  was  appropriated  to  schools  in  Colombia,  Ilorcnce^  Yorkville,  Sumter,  and 
Aiken  Counties.  Allbut  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aided  were  for  the  instruction  of  col- 
ored pupils,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  an  enrolment  of  from  100  to  4G0 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the  appro- 
priation to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  bciufi^  a  free  common  school  with  proper  g^a/da^ 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  pupus. — (State  report.) 

KINDERGARTEN. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  24  pupils  attending  2lioiix8 
daily  for  5  days  of  each  week — is  reported  from  the  Williamston  Female  College, 
Wiliiamston,  as  accomplishing  results  ^^good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes." — (Ke- 
turn.) 

CHARLESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  city  school  oommissioneis  elected  by  the  x>eople  at  each  regular  munici- 
pal election,  1  for  each  city  ward,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  city  public  schools, 
with  XK>wer  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  them,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  coUeet«(L 
as  other  city  taxes  are,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  mill  and  a  half  upon  the  dollar  on  all 
taxable  property  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collected  to  be  place<l  in  the  city  treasury, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of^tho  public  schools. — (Law 
of  March  6,  1871.) 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000  j  youth  of  school  ago,  5.873  white 
and  6,854  colored,  a  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buildings,  5 ;  enrolled  m  these,  6,713^ 
nearly  equaUy  divided  between  white  and  colored,  the  great  majority  of  these  in  the 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  branches ;  teachers,  89j^  whom  10  were 
colored ;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  $121.66  for  moles  and  $39.23  for  females  r 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  session,  10 ;  expenditure  for  them,  $58,675.  Of 
tliis  sum,  $50,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  janitors ;  $418  for 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  school-houses  are  built ;  $l,30o  for  repairs ;  $1,559  for 
insurance  and  other  incidentals;  and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus. — (Report 
of  city  board  in  State  report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  want  of 
legislative  support.  The  State  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  normal 
course,  however^  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  Clafiin  University.  Orangeburg, 
desicped  for  whites,  and  the  Avery  Xormal  Institute j  Charleston,  under  tne  auspices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association^  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colored 
race.  In  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  besides  228 
others.  In  the  summer  of  that  year^  22  were  graduated  fjx>m  a  4  years'  normal  course, 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  primary  elements.  In  the  high  school  at  Charleston, 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schovola. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  law  makes  no  positive  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  made  tho 
duty,  hbwever,  of  each  county  school  commissioner  "  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession."  For  this  i)urpose  he  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advico  and  instruction  in  regard  to  their 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superintendent's  report  that  any  of  these  associa- 
tions of  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  1876-'77,  although  in  the  previous  year  there 
were  teachers'  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOL3. 

No  statistics  are  given  by  the  State  superintendent  in  resi>ect  to  such  schools  beyond 
the  statement  that  2,546  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  pursuing  the  higher  branches 

I  This  bill,  later  adrices  infoim  us,  paased  the  Icgialataro  and  waa  approved  liarch  22, 187& 
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LOCAL. 

-  A  county  ichool  oommiasionerf  elected  by  the  people  eTeiy  2  years,  has  in  each  connly, 
under  the  State  superintendent,  the  supervision  of  aU  the  public  schools  \rithin  it, 
except  in  Charleston  County,  where  the  city  school  system,  naTing  a  superintendent 
of  its  own,  is  exempt  from  such  supervision. 

County  boards  of  examinerif  composed  of  the  county  commlBaoner  and  2  other  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  State  board  for  tenns  of  2  years,  examine  in  their  respective 
counties  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  puoILc  schools,  and  give  to  each 
]>er8on  found  qualified  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  tidngs  he  is  capable  of  teaching, 
such  examination  to  be  renewed  every  year.  These  boards  advise  the  conunissionera 
OS  to  doubtful  points  of  duty  and  diviae  their  counties  into  convenient  school  districts. 

Boards  of  trustees,  each  composed  of  3  members,  for  the  school  districts  thus  formed 
are  appointed  by  tno  county  board  of  examiners  for  terms  of  2  years,  to  take  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  the  school  interests  of  the  district.— (State  school  law.) 

ELEMENTABY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  is  enough  to  show  that  there  is  apparent  retrogression  at 
every  point,  save  in  the  number  of  school  districts,  in  which  there  is  an  increase  of  10. 
To  some  extent  this  retrogression  is  apparent  only,  and  is  due  to  a  failure  of  school 
officers  to  report.  In  a  large  measure,  however,  it  is  doubtless  real,  and  is  attributed 
by  Superintendent  Thompson  mainly  to  three  causes:  (1)  The  political  disorders 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  chance  in  the  State  government  at  the  close  of  1876 
and  opening  of  1877  disorganized  the  school  system.  ^2)  In  the  belief  that  the  schools 
had  generally  been  closed  from  this  cause,  and  that  lor  those  remaining  a  compara- 
lively  small  amount  would  be  required,  the  new  legislature  appropriated  only  $100,000, 
in  addition  to  the  t»o11  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  free  scnools,  in  place  or  the 
$202,662  of  1876.  Tnis  might  perhaps  have  proved  sufficient-,  as  a  penalty  had  been 
imx>osed  for  non-payment  of  the  poll  tax,  which  it  was  supposed  would  considerably 
increase  the  revenue  from  that  source.  But  (3)  jost  as  the  schools  were  cetting  into 
operation  agitation  was  be^un  to  secure  the  payment  from  the  revenues  of  this  school 
year  of  claims  which  had  been  pending  against  the  school  fimds  for  services  and  sui>- 
plies  in  1873.  In  August,  1877,  the  snpreme  court  affirmed  the  constitutionality  of  an 
act  which  had  been  passed  March  3,  1674,  to  provide  for  meeting  these  old  claims,  and 
the  effect  was  to  divert  in  this  direction  a  largo  piut  of  the  revenue  which  had  been 
relied  on  to  maintain  the  schools  for  the  romainder^f  the  fiscal  year,  which  closed 
October  31,  1877.  From  these  three  causes  there  were  fewer  schools,  smaller  enrol- 
ments, and  shorter  school  terms  than  in  previous  years.  The  superintendent,  nevcr- 
thelessj  believes  that  there  has  been  throughout  the  State  a  renewed  intorest  in 
education,  which,  under  bettor  circumstances,  he  hopes  will  bear  good  fruit.  But  he 
sees  obstacles  in  the  way  of  an  efficient  system  of  free  schools  which  it  must  take  long 
to  thoroughly  surmount.  Among  these  ho  enumerates  three:  first,  the  necessary 
expensivcness  of  having  separate  schools  for  the  equal  education  of  the  whites  and 
blacks,  an  arrangement  which  no  southern  Stato  would  be  willing  to  forego ;  next, 
the  difficulty  of  so  placing  schools  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  as  to 
i)ut  them  within  reach  of  all ;  and,  finally,  the  great  poverty  of  very  many  parents  of 
both  races,  which  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to  farnish  their  children  needed  text 
books,  ana  which  often  forces  them  to  keep  the  children  from  school  because  of  the 
need  of  their  assistance  In  the  labors  of  the  house  and  of  the  field. — (State  report.) 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

• 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  the  needed  fundsfor  meeting  the  inevitable  expenses  of  the 
schools  Superintendent  Thompson  favors  the  adoption  of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the 
constitution  which  would  authorize  the  levying  of  a  tax  oinot  less  than  2  mills  on  the 
dollar,  said  tax  to  be  hold  in  the  several  county  treasuries  and  paid  out  only  for  the 
8upi>ort  of  public  schools.  He  also  favors  the  passage  of  an  act,  like  the  one  of  which 
Charleston  now  enjoys  the  benefit,  allowing  all  Incorporated  towns  to  levy  taxes 
additional  to  the  oidinary  ones  for  the  suppoix  of  schools  within  their  corporate  limits. 

Another  means  to  which  he  looks  for  yet  more  general  improvement  of  the  schools 
is  the  passage  of  a  law  amendatory  of  the  act  of  1 871.  With  the  aid  of  several  contle- 
men  experienced  in  school  matters  and  learned  in  the  law,  he  prepared  a  bill  m  1877 
which  substitutes  for  the  present  unwieldy  board  of  education,  comxK>sed  of  the  State 
superintondent  and  all  the  county  school  commissioners,  a  State  board  of  examiners, 
to  be  composed  of  the  superintendent  and  4  persons  appointed  by  the  governor;  gives 
this  board  the  nsual  large  powers  of  a  State  board;  makes  it  advisory  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  his  duties:  does  away  with  the  free  supply  of  text  books  by  the  State; 
removes  from  the  hanos  of  school  tnistoes  a  power  now  liable  to  great  abuse,  and  pves 
them  for  takiqg  a  bienniiJ  census  of  school*  children  a  compensation  not  hitherto 
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afforded  them  for  sack  work.    Beyond  these  things  the  proposed  new  law  confcHnni 
mainly  to  the  older  one.' — ^State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THB  PEABO0Y  FUND. 

Aid  to  the  amonnt  of  $4,100  was  received  in  1876-77  fix)m  the  Peabody  odncation 
fond,  and  was  appropriated  to  schools  in  Colombia,  Florence^  Yorkvillc,  Sumter,  and 
Aiken  Coimtics.  All  but  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aiae<l  were  for  the  instruction  of  col- 
ored pupils,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  an  enrolment  of  from  100  to  400 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the  appro- 
priation to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  bcin^  a  £re«  common  school  with  proper  ^odoa 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  pupus. — (State  report.) 

KINDEROABTEN. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  24  pupils  attending  2lioim 
daily  for  5  days  of  each  week — is  reported  from  the  Williamston  Female  College, 
Williamston,  as  accomplishing  results  *'good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes.'' — (re- 
turn.) 

CHAELESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  city  school  commissioners  elected  by  the  i>eople  at  each  regular  munici- 
pal election,  1  for  each  city  ward,  has  choree  of  the  interests  of  the  city  public  schools, 
with  power  to  elect  a  sux>erintendeut  for  them,  and  to  levy  and  cause  to  be  collected, 
as  other  city  taxes  are,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  mill  and  a  half  ii][)on  the  dollar  on  all 
taxable  proi>erty  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collect<ed  to  bo  placed  in  the  city  treasury, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schoola. — (Law 
ofMarchO,  1871.) 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000  j  youth  of  school  age,  5.873  white 
and  6,854  colored,  a  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buildings,  5 ;  enrolled  in  these,  6,713, 
nearly  equally  divided  between  whit<3  and  colored,  the  great  majority  of  these  in  tho 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  brancnes ;  teachers,  89j^  whom  10  wore 
colored ;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  (121.66  for  males  and  139.23  for  females  r 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  session,  10;  expenditure  for  them,  $58,675.  Of 
this  sum,  $50,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  janitors ;  $418  for 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  school-houses  are  built ;  $l,30o  for  repairs ;  $1,559  for 
insurance  and  other  incidentals;  and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus. — (Boport 
of  city  board  in  State  report.) 

TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  want  of 
legislative  support  The  State  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  normal 
course,  however^  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  Claflin  University.  Orangeburg, 
designed  for  whites,  and  the  Avery  Normal  Institute,  Charleston,  under  the  au8X)ices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association^  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colored 
race.  In  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  besides  228 
others.  In  the  summer  of  that  year^  22  were  graduate<l  from  a  4  years'  normal  course, 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  primary  elements.  In  tho  high  school  at  Charleston, 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 

teachers'  intstttutes. 

The  law  makes  no  positive  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  made  the 
duty,  hbwevcr,  of  eacu  county  school  commissioner  "  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  proper 
eflforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession."  For  this  purpose  he  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  their 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superintendent's  report  that  any  of  these  associa- 
tions of  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  1876-'77,  although  in  the  previous  year  there 
were  teachers'  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  statistics  are  given  by  the  State  superintendent  in  respect  to  such  schools  beyond 
the  statement  that  2,546  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  pursuing  tho  higher  branches 

>  This  bill,  later  advices  inform  ub,  passed  the  legislature  and  was  approved  Karch  22, 1878. 
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of  stndy,  a  decrease  of  592  from  the  number  of  the  previous  yeac    Of  the  above  num- 
ber 401  were'in  the  Charleston  High  BchooL 

Superintendent  Thompson  states  in  his  report  that  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the 
educational  advancement  of  the  State  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of 
county  hish  schools  to  bo  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  from  tuition  fees. 
He  says  tnat  a  system  of  schools  thus  or^^anized  would  possess  many  advantages,  and 
that  if  it  were  practicable  now  he  would  ur^e  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  But  ne  does 
not  see  how,  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  which  provides  for  free  schools  only, 
any  portion  of  the  public  fund  can  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  the  existing  financial 
oonmtion  of  the  State  he  cannot  advise  any  additional  taxation  for  schools. — (State 
report.) 

OtrnSR  SECONDARY  6CnOOL& 

Fonstatistics  of  private  academies  and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
universities,  see  Tables  V I,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSniES. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing, and  a  summary  oi  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  their 
course^  see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 

it  may  be  said  here,  however^  that  the  CoUege  of  Charleston  greatly  revised  and  im- 
proved its  course  in  1877,  substituting  in  the  earher  part  Smith's  History  of  Rome  and 
the  Student's  Gibbon  for  Duruy's  Histoire  Romalne,  rearranging  much  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  making  many  other  desirable  changes.  Special  courses,  to  include  at  least 
^jsubjects,  are  also  provided. — (Circular  for  1877-78.) 

Erskine  CoUege,  Due  West,  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1877-78  a  scientific  dejiart- 
ment  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  collegiate  noticed  in  1876. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  presents  also  for  the  same  year,  besides  its  preparatory 
and  classical  courses,  mentioned  last  year,  a  scientific  course  to  be  recommended  to  tho 
board  of  trustees  for  adoption. 

Claflin  University,  Oran^jeburg,  not  mentioned  under  this  head  in  1876,  reports  for 
1877,  in  connection  with  its  academical  department,  an  English  preparatory  course  of 
2  years,  to  be  continued  till  the  improved  condition  of  the  common  schools  shall  render 
it  unnecessary;  a  classical  preparatory,  also  of  2  years,  introductory  to  its  coUegiate 
classical  course ;  and  a  normal  course  of  2  years  beyond  the  2  preparatory  years. 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  has  added  a  scientific  course  to  its  previous  one  for 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by  adopting  a  rule  to  confer 
no  A.  M.  in  course,  but  to  restrict  this  degree  to  such  bachelors  of  arte  graduated  with 
distinction  as  shall  pursue  for  a  year  after  graduation  an  assi^ed  course  of  study  in 
one  or  two  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  college,  and  pass  with  distinction  a  written 
examination  on  that  work. 

The  University  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  suspended  in  1877  for  want  of  legisla- 
tive support,  remains  closed. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  see  Table 
VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
X^receding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(For  AtAtiBtiofl,  aee  Tables  X-XUI  of  the  appendix,  and  smnmaries  of  these  in  the  Beport  of  the  Conv 

miasioner  prooeding.] 

SCIENTIFIC.  » 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  MechanM  Institute,  at  Orangeburg,  a  de- 
partment of  Claflin  University  serving  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
urts,  has  agricultural  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  it  prepares  students  in  its  schools. 
There  is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  institution  and  a  carpenter  shop  for 
practical  instruction.  Other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  may 
yraiTant.  By  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  a  student  may  assist  in  defray- 
ing his  expenses.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students,  37,  of  whom  12  were  young 
women.— (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.)  , 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  Columbia 
(Presbyterian)^  takes  the  high  stand  of  requiring  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent as  a  condition  precedent  to  entrance  on  its  course.  It  reports  for  the  year  1877 
an  attendance  of  40  students  who  all  had  pursued  studies  at  some  college  or  university 
previous  to  entering  hero. 
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afforded  them  for  sack  work.    Beyond  these  things  the  proposed  new  law  confomia 
mainly  to  the  older  one.' — ^State  report.) 

AID  FROM  THB  PEABODT  FUXDu 

Aid  to  the  amonnt  of  $4,100  was  received  in  1876-77  fix)m  the  Peabody  edncation 
fund,  and  was  appronriatea  to  schools  in  Colombia,  Florence^  YorkvUlo,  Sumter,  and 
Aiken  Counties.  All  but  2  of  the  7  schools  thus  aided  were  for  the  instruction  of  col- 
ored pupils,  and  the  amounts  appropriated  indicate  on  enrolment  of  from  100  to  400 
children,  with  an  average  attendance  of  85  per  cent.,  while  the  mere  fact  of  the  appro- 
priation to  each  school  is  evidence  of  its  bcin^  a  &ce  common  school  with  proper  ^odos 
and  with  at  least  1  teacher  for  every  50  pupus. — (State  report.) 

KINDERGABTEN. 

A  school  of  this  class — with  a  conductor,  assistant,  and  24  pupils  attending  2lioim 
daily  for  5  days  of  each  week — is  reported  from  tne  Williamston  Female  College, 
Williamston,  as  accomplishing  results  **  good  beyond  the  most  sanguine  hopes.'' — (Re- 
turn.) 

CHARLESTON  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OFFICERS. 

A  board  of  city  school  commissioners  elected  by  the  i>eople  at  each  regular  munici- 
pal election,  1  for  each  city  ward,  has  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  city  public  schools, 
with  power  to  elect  a  superintendent  for  them,  and  to  le^^-  and  cause  to  be  collected- 
as  other  city  taxes  are,  a  sum  not  to  exceed  a  miU  and  a  half  upon  the  dollar  on  all 
taxable  proi>erty  in  the  city,  the  money  so  collected  to  bo  placed  in  the  city  treasury, 
subject  to  the  order  of  the  commissioners,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  schoola. — (Law 
of  March  6,  187L) 

STATISTICS. 

Estimated  present  population  of  the  city,  54,000  j  youth  of  school  age,  5.873  white 
and  6,854  colored,  a  total  of  12,727 ;  public  school  buihlings,  5 ;  enrolled  in  these,  6,713, 
nearly  equaUy  divided  between  whit-e  and  colored,  the  great  majority  of  these  in  tho 
ordinary  English  studies,  with  401  in  higher  branches ;  teachers,  89j^  whom  10  wore 
colored;  average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  (121.66  for  males  and  139.23  for  females r 
number  of  months  the  schools  were  in  session,  10 ;  ex]>enditure  for  them,  $58,675.  Of 
this  sum,  $50,925  went  to  pay  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers,  and  janitors ;  $418  for 
rent  of  lands  on  which  two  of  the  school-houses  are  built ;  $l,30o  for  repairs ;  $1,559  for 
insurance  and  other  incidentals;  and  $4,467  for  books  and  school  apparatus. — (Boport 
of  city  board  in  State  report.) 

TEAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

KOBMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Columbia  was  suspended  in  June,  1877,  from  want  of 
legislative  support  The  State  is  thus  without  a  normal  school  of  its  own.  A  normal 
course,  however^  covering  4  years,  is  provided  for  at  Claflin  University.  Orangeburg, 
designed  for  whites,  and  the  Avery  Normal  Instiiutej  Charleston,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Missionary  Association^  prepares  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  colored 
race.  In  1877  it  had  87  pupils  studying  with  a  view  of  becoming  teachers,  besides  22S 
others.  In  the  summer  of  that  year^  22  were  graduated  from  a  4  years'  normal  course, 
which  begins,  however,  with  the  primary  elements.  In  tho  high  school  at  Charleston, 
some  attention  is  also  given  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  city  schools. 

TEACHEBS'  INTSTTTUTES. 

The  law  makes  no  positive  provision  for  holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  made  the 
duty,  hbwever,  of  each  county  school  commissioner  "  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all  proper 
efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession."  For  this  purpose  ho  is  to  encourage 
the  formation  of  associations  of  teachers  for  common  improvement ;  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  such  associations,  and  to  give  such  advice  and  instruction  in  regard  to  their 
management  as  in  his  judgment  will  contribute  to  their  efficiency. 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  State  superintendent's  report  that  any  of  these  associa- 
tions of  teachers  were  held  during  the  year  1876-'77,  although  in  the  previous  year  there 
were  teachers'  institutes  held  in  4  counties  of  the  State. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  statistics  are  given  by  the  State  superintendent  in  respect  to  snch  schools  beyond 
the  statement  that  2,546  pupils  in  the  public  schools  were  pursuing  the  higher  branches 

>  This  bill,  later  advices  inform  us,  passed  the  legislature  and  was  approved  Karch  22, 1878. 
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of  stndy,  a  decrease  of  592  from  the  nnmber  of  the  previoiis  year.    Of  the  above  nnm- 
ber  401  were'in  the  Charleston  High  SchooL 

Superintendent  Thompson  states  in  hi8re][>ort  that  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  the 
edncational  advancement  of  the  State  have  proposed  a  revival  of  the  old  system  of 
county  high  schools  to  bo  supported  partly  by  the  State  and  partly  from  tuition  fees. 
He  says  that  a  system  of  schools  thus  organized  would  possess  many  advantages,  and 
that  if  it  were  practicable  now  he  would  urge  the  adoption  of  the  plan.  But  ne  does 
not  see  how,  in  accordance  with  a  constitution  which  provides  for  free  schools  only, 
any  portion  of  the  public  fund  can  bo  used  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  the  existing  financial 
conmtion  of  the  State  he  cannot  advise  any  additional  taxation  for  schools. — (State 
report.) 

OOrnSR  SECONDARY  6CHOOL& 

Fonstatistics  of  private  academies  and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and 
universities,  see  Tables  Y I,  IX,  and  X  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of 
them  in  the  Boport  of  the  Commissioner  prececung. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENTS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  colleges  and  universities,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  fol- 
lowing, and  a  summary  of^it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding ;  for  their 
course^  see  the  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1876. 

it  may  be  said  here,  however^  that  the  College  of  Charleston  greatly  revised  and  im- 
proved its  course  in  1877,  substituting  in  the  earlier  part  Smitu's  History  of  Rome  and 
the  Student's  Gibbon  for  Duruy's  Histoire  Romaine,  rearranging  much  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  making  man^  other  desirable  changes.  Special  courses,  to  include  at  least 
^jsubjects,  are  also  provided. — (Circular  for  1877-78.) 

Erskine  College,  Due  West,  presents  in  its  catalogue  for  1877-78  a  scientific  dejiart- 
ment  in  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  classical  collegiate  noticed  in  1876. 

Newberry  College,  Newberry,  presents  also  for  the  same  year,  besides  its  preparatory  , 
and  classical  courses,  mentioned  last  year,  a  scientific  course  to  be  recommended  to  tho 
board  of  trustees  for  adoption. 

Clajlin  Univernty,  Orangeburg,  not  mentioned  under  this  head  in  1876,  reports  for 
1877,  in  connection  with  its  academical  department,  an  English  preparatory  course  of 
2  years,  to  be  continued  till  the  improved  condition  of  the  common  schools  shall  render 
It  unnecessary ;  a  classical  preparatory,  also  of  2  years,  introductory  to  its  collegiate 
classical  course ;  and  a  normal  course  of  2  years  beyond  the  2  preparatory  jrears. 

Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  has  added  a  scientific  course  to  its  previous  one  for 
bachelor  of  arts,  and  has  taken  another  step  in  advance  by  adopting  a  rule  to  confer 
no  A.  M.  in  course,  but  to  restrict  this  degree  to  such  bachelors  of  arts  graduated  with 
distinction  as  shall  pursue  for  a  year  after  graduation  an  assi^ed  course  of  study  in 
one  or  two  of  the  regular  departments  of  the  college,  and  pass  with  distinction  a  written 
examination  on  that  work. 

The  Univereity  of  South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  suspended  in  1877  for  want  of  legisla- 
tive support,  remains  closed. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  Institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women,  see  Table 
VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SCIENTHPIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

(For  AtAtifltiofl,  aee  Tables  X-XTTT  of  the  appendix,  and  smnmaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Conv 

miasioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC.  , 

The  South  Carolina  Agricultural  College  and  MechanM  Institute,  at  Orangeburg,  a  de- 
X>^rtmcnt  of  Claflin  University  serving  as  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and  mcchanio 
nrts,  has  agricultural  and  scientific  courses,  for  which  it  prepares  students  in  its  schools. 
There  is  an  experimental  farm  connected  with  the  institution  and  a  carpenter  shop  for 
practical  instruction.  Other  mechanical  departments  will  be  opened  as  means  may 
warrant.  By  manual  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop  a  student  may  assist  in  defray- 
ing his  expenses.  Tuition  is  free.  Number  of  students,  37,  of  whom  12  were  young 
women. — (Catalogue  and  return,  1877.)  , 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  Columbia 
(Presbyterian)^  takes  the  high  stand  of  requiring  a  collegiate  education  or  its  equiva- 
lent as  a  condition  precedent  to  entrance  on  its  course.  It  reports  for  the  year  1877 
an  attendance  of  40  students  who  all  had  pursued  studies  at  some  college  or  university 
previous  to  entering  hero. 
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The  Southern  Baptiat  Theological  Seminary,  fonnerly  at  GroenTillo,  was  removed  in 
1877  to  LouisYille,  Ey. — (Letter  from  ProfMor  Broados.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Universitv  of  South  Carolina,  dosed  in  common  with  the  other 
departments  in  1877,  remains  stiU  sospended. 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  with  the  nsnal  3  years  of  stndy 
amd  2  courses  of  lectures,  had  60  students  under  its  7  professors  and  a  demonstrator 
in  1877w — (Betum.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

kducahok  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 

The  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumh  and  the  Blind, 
at  Cedar  Spring,  had  an  attendance  during  the  year  1876-77  of  26  pupils.  17  of  them 
deaf  and  dumh  and  9  hlind.  In  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  the  branches 
taught  are  Peet's  course  of  instruction,  geography,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  his- 
tory, algebra,  geometry,  Latin,  Bible  lessons,  and  general  literature.  In  the  depart* 
ment  for  the  blind,  they  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic, English  grammar,  geography,  ancient  and  modem  liistory,  natural  philosophy, 
rhetoric,  geology,  algebra,  biblical  and  general  literature,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music.  The  State  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $3,000.  An  additional  sum  of 
^,000  is  asked  for  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  instructing  these  youths  in  ap- 
propriate industries,  such  as  printing,  cabinet  work,  and  shoemaking  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  broom,  mat,  and  brush  making,  and  chair  seating  for  the  blimh — (Report 
of  institution,  1876-77.) 

EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANS. 

The  Holy  Communion  Church  Institute,  Charleston  (^Protestant  Episcopal),  continued  in 
1877  the  excellent  work  begun  ton  years  before ;  it  brings  up  m  connection  with  its 
day  school  and  boards  free  of  charge  in  its  home  such  orphan  and  destitute  children  of 
good  character  as  its  rector,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  T.  Porter,  can  find  the  means  to  t^us  sustain 
and  educate,  aiding  them  afterward  in  obtaining  positions  in  business  or  prosecuting 
college  study.  In  1877  there  were  85  boarders  in  the  home,  besides  70  day  pupils.— 
(Return.) 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  WILLIAMS,  D.  D, 

Dr.  Williams,  bom  in  Athens,  Ga.,  March  15, 1821,  received  his  literary  training  at 
the  University  of  Georgia,  and  studied  law  at  the  law  school  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  After  5  years'  practice  of  his  profession  he  became  a  Baptist  min- 
ister^ preached  for  5  years  in  Aiibum,  Ala.,  and  then  was  made  professor  of  theol- 
ogy in  Meroer  University,  at  Macon,  in  his  native  State.  In  1859  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  church  history,  church  government,  and  pastoral  duties  in  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  which  was  opened  that  year  in  Greenville,  S.  C,  and 
which  in  1877  was  removed  to  Louisville,  Ey.  Some  years  after  assuming  his  duties 
at  Greenville,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  seminary,  and  he  held 
this  till  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Aiken.  February  20,  1877. 

Dr.  Williams  possessed  great  acutencss  and  vigor,  was  rarely  equalled  by  those  around 
him  as  a  reasoner,  and  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  terse  and  clear  statement  of 
any  subject  on  which  ho  had  to  speak.  His  lectures  excited  admiration  and  enthu> 
slasm,  and  his  preaching  was  of  a  high  order, — (Communication  from  Professor  John 
A.  Broadus,'  Louisville,  Ky.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Hugh  SL  TnoMFeoir,  State  tup&riniendent  qf  education^  Columtfia, 
[FInt  tenn.  Hay  1, 1877,  to  Juinary  1, 1879.] 
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TENNESSEE. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 


Whites  of  school  age  (G-18)  . 

Colored  of  like  age 

Whole  scholastic  population 

Whites  in  public  schools 

Colored  in  the  same... 

Unclassified  as  to  color 

Whole  reported  enrolment  a. 
Average,  daily  attendance . . . 


SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 


Public  schools  for  whites 

Public  schools  for  colored  pupils 

Wliolo  number  of  public  schools  5 

Number  of  these  fitraded 

Number  of  consolidated  schools 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Number  of  public  school-houses 

New  ones  built 

Valuation  of  school  buildings  and 
property. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 


1875-76. 


325,313 
lOd,  819 
434,131 


Number  of  teachers  licensed. 

Number  employed 

Number  of  these  white 

Number  colored 

Average  monthly  pay 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipts  for  public  schools  . 
Whole  expenditure  on  them 


STATE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


Amount  of  available  fund, 


PRIVATE  SCHOOL& 

Nhmber  of  such  schools  rexK>rted . 

Numljer  of  teachers  in  them 

Knrolle<l  pupils 

Average  attendance 


194,180 
194, 180 
125,906 


'  8,070 

827 

3,897 

152 

156 

72 

3, 156 

295 

11,048,944 


1376-77. 


4,168 

4, 210 

3,396 

814 

$32  18 


$838,735 
698,220 


|2, 512, 500 


1,083 

1,251 

31,416 

17,820 


830,935 
111,523 
442, 458 
171,535 
43,043 
13,065 
227,643 
142,266 


4,604 

196 

171 

70 

.   3,388 

272 

(1, 090, 814 


4,317 

5,001 

4,013 

988 

$28  53 


$718, 423 
691,072 


$2, 512, 500 


1,025 

1,147 

28,291 

17, 213 


Increase. 


5,623 
2,704 
8,327 


33,463 
16,358 


707 
44 
15 


232 
$41,870 


Decrease. 


149 
791 
617 
174 


2 
23 


$3  63 


$120, 312 
37,148 


58 

104 

3,125 

607 


ain  1876,  tho  enrobnent  and  attendance  were  not  reported  from  12  counties ;  in  1877,  5  connticn  failed 
to  rci>ort  enrolmont  and  8  daily  attendance,  probably  itom  tho  iaot  that  tho  saperiutondents  of  tho«e 
oonntics  received  little  or  no  salaxy. 

b  In  187(J,  8  counties  f:iiled  to  report  the  number  of  schools;  in  1877,  the  same  number  rc^)orted  neither 
schools  nor  teachers,  probably  for  the  reason  given  above. 

(From  reports  of  Hon.  Loon.  Trousdale,  State  superintendent  of  public  schools,  for 
the  two  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OE^^RAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  schooU,  nominated  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  lor  a  term  of  2  years,  has  the  oversight  of  tho  S:ee  school  system  throughr 
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out  the  State,  and  is  required  to  tmbmit  to  the  governor  a- plain  statistical  statement 
rcMspecting  it  oy  the  middle  of  December  of  each  ^eaK 

LOCAL. 

Fbr  each  county,  a  mperintendeni  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  the  connty  conrt, 
biennially^  in  January  of  the  even  years ;  he  must  bo  a  person  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments,  and,  when  practicable,  of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
and  must  report  annually,  by  October  1,  to  the  State  superintendent. 

For  each  school  district,  there  is  a  board  of  three  directors,  elected  by  the  people  of 
the  district  for  terms  of  3  years,  one  to  be  changed  or  reelected  each  year.  In  ca^ 
of  failure  to  elect  a  director  in  any  year,  the  county  superintendent  appoints  one. 

In  cities,  boards  of  education  of  different  numbers  and  terms,  with  city  superintond- 
ente,  have  charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  figures  for  the  year  show  that  there  is  a  fuller  life  in  the  school  system.  Not- 
withstanding prevaleht  depression  in  all  business,  consequent  large  decrease  in  the 
receipts,  and  necessary  proportionate  decrease  in  the  expenditure  for  schools,  the 
reportea  enrolment  in  public  schools  exceeded  by  33,463  that  of  1876  (7  fewer  counties, 
however,  reporting  this  item  in  1876) ;  while  both  enrolment  and  average  attendance 
greatly  exceeded  the  reported  increase  of  scholastic  population.  To  meet  the  increased 
enrolment  and  attendance,  we  find  707  more  schools  open,  with  791  more  teachers, 
which  gives  1  new  teacher  for  every  42  new  pupils  enrolled  and  for  every  21  additional 
in  average  attendance.  In  the  mean  time,  the  private  schools  have  so  declined  as  to 
show  58  less  in  the  number  of  institutions,  104  fewer  teachers,  and  a  diminution  of  3, 125 
in  enrolment  and  of  607  in  the  average  attendance. 

Besides  the  greaternumbers  in  the  public  schools,  the  su]>erintendcnt  reports  a  better 
quality  of  teaching,  partly  through  more  care  in  examining  and  giving  licenses  and 
partly  through  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  teacliers  to  improve.  This  last  has  no 
doubt  resulted  in  some  measure  from  the  more  complete  instruction  afforded  teachers 
in  county  institutes,  27  more  such  institutes  having  been  held  in  18J7  than  in  tho 
preceding  year.  And  when  a  larger  enrolment,  better  attendance,  and  improved 
quality  of  teaching  come  at  a  time  which  has  witnessed  the  cutting  down  of  wages 
and  the  reduction  of  other  expenses  wherever  practicable,  wo  may  perceive  what  an 
increase  of  vitality  there  would  be  should  all  the  c-ountios  do  what  is  now  done  by 
about  two-thirds  of  them,  u  e.,  raise  local  taxes  to  supplement  the  State  allowance 
for  public  education. 

A  further  evidence  of  progress  is  the  increase  of  graded  schools,  in  which  rank  may 
be  also  reckoned  the  consolidated  schools,  these  being  private  academies  and  semina- 
ries which  extend  to  public  pupils  their  a<lvantagcs  on  condition  of  receiving  their 
proportionate  share  of  the  school  funds.  The  increase  of  these  two  was  58^  making 
a  total  of  367  for  the  State. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDRE!!^ 

Only  38.6  per  cent,  of  the  colored  children  of  school  ago  were  enrolled  in  the  jmb- 
11c  schools,  while  the  proportion  of  white  children  thus  enrolled  was  nearly  52  per 
cent.  This  disparity  is  accounted  for  by  the  sparseness  of  the  colored  poi)ulation  in 
some  counties,  there  not  being  in  the  school  districts  a  number  sufficient  to  or;^anizo 
schools.  The  same  advantages  are  offered  both  races  by  the  law,  and  in  districts  in 
which  their  population  preponderates  colored  inhabitants  are  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  their  opportumties.  Much  complaint  is  made  in  almost  every  county  of  tlio 
incompetency  of  colored  teachers  and  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  well  qualified  ones. 
Tliis  difficulty  is  being  gradually  overcame  through  the  aid  of  the  various  colleges  for 
colored  students,  especially  those  at  the  capital. —  (State  report  for  1877.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSEa 

In  some  counties  the  people  have  been  awakened  to  the  necessity  of  having  schoo*^ 
houses  properly  constructed  and  well  situated,  and  the  erection  of  272  new  ones  is 
reported.  Some  of  these  were  paid  for  out  of  the  school  fund,  some  were  built  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  others  by  combined  individual  and  public  funds.  The  school  fund 
is  not  large  enough  to  build  the  needed  houses  without  discontinuing  tho  schools  for  a 
limited  period ;  but  when  private  aid  cannot  bo  obtained  there  is  no  other  alternative, 
and  in  such  cases  school  directors  have  been  advised  to  build  tho  houses  as  the  only 
way  open  "to  promote  the  interests  of  schools  in  their  respective  districts."  Conven- 
ientlv  placed,  comfortable,  and  commodious  school-houses,  with  good  seats,  black- 
boards, and  elementary  charts,  will,  it  is  believed,  disarm  the  most  obstinate  oppositiou 
to  tho  system. —  (State  report.) 
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AID  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  excellently  managed  fdnd  has  greatly  assisted  in  effecting  the  improvement 
noticeable  in  the  State  school  system.  In  1876-77,  besides  allowing  $9,000  tor  the  nor- 
mal college  at  the  capital,  the  general  a^ent  allowed  $6,850  for  school  purposes  within 
the  State,  of  which  $200  went  to  an  institute  for  the  improvement  of  colored  teachers. 
The  grants  are  wisely  limited  to  such  really  graded  schools  as  continue  for  10  months  of 
the  year,  with  at  least  100  pupils  on  each  roll,  86  of  the  100  in  average  attendance,  and 
1  teacher  for  every  50  scholars ;  every  such  school  helps  to  raise  others  to  its  standard. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAIXINO. 

In  view  of  a  circular  from  the  president  of  the  East  Tennessee  UnivOTsity  and  State 
Industrial  College  re<^uesting  county  superintendents  to  select  proficient  and  worthy 
pupils  from  the  public  schools  for  tree  matriculation  at  this  colleffe.  Superintendent 
Trousdale  seconds  the  appeal.  He  says  that  the  university,  founded  to  give  an  indus- 
trial and  scientific  education,  is  designed  to  be  the  complement  of  the  State  school  sys- 
tem; that  there  is  a  tendency  toward  giving  more  weight  to  industrial  training  in  the 
free  schools ;  and  that  such  a  training  is  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  diversifying 
State  industries,  afibrding  cmploymoiit  to  idle  laborers,  ana  producing  and  increasing 
skill  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  lack  of  educated  master 
workmen  and  of  laborers  trained  to  be  skilful  in  their  pursuits,  he  sees  a  cause  suf- 
ficient to  account  for  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  State  in  which  idle 
laborers  are  abundant  and  the  material  for  manufactures  is  produced  on  every  hand. 
He  would  therefore  have  students  sought  out  for  the  university,  seeing  in  this  the 
starting  x>oint  for  a  new  movement  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  needs  as  well  as  the 
advantages  of  Tennessee. — (State  rei>ort,) 

A  DANGER  ESCAPED. 

The  opponents  of  an  organized  State  school  system  mustered  sufficient  strength  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the  legislature  in  1877  abolishing  both  State  and  county 
superintenaency.  The  governor,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  system,  and  de- 
clmed  to  affix  his  signature. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

As  no  general  law  prescribes  the  official  staff  for  a  city  system  in  this  State,  the 
boards  of  education  differ  in  numbers  and  organization.  That  of  KnoxviUe  has  5 
members,  chosen  for  terms  of  5  years  each,  1  going  out  each  year :  that  of  Memphis 
20f  chosen  for  terms  of  2  years,  10  going  out  each  year ;  that  of  Nashville  9,  chosen  for 
terms  of  3  years,  3  going  out  each  year.  City  superintendents  of  schools  sen'e  as.  the 
active  agents  of  the  boards. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 

Population. 

Children  of 
school  ago. 

Enrolled. 

Averasedaily 
attendance. 

Teachers. 

Expendi- 
ture. 

Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

al2,000 

al6,000 

050,000 

27,085 

2,421 

1,949 

60,091 

9,5&5 

1,709 
1.415 
8,097 
4.032 

24 

22 

63 

<^4 

$15,884 
12,387 
61. 014 

725 
2,457 
2,936 

Momphis 

IfushTilic 

60,673 

a  Estimated. 

b  The  legal  school  age  in  Memphis  is  stated  in  a  letum  to  be  6  to  20  years, 
giyen  in  returns  as  6  to  IB. 
c  This  is  not  inclusivo  of  2  special  teachers. 

ADDITIONAL  PAKTICULARS. 


In  the  other  cities  it  is 


At  Chnttanooga,  according  to  a  return  of  the  superintendent,  firom  which  the  above 
statistics  are  taken,  the  schools  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  high,  the  first 
2  of  those  includine  8  ^ades :  the  high  school,  3.  At  present  all  the  grades  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  building,  out  kept  distinct.  No  distinction  in  the  pay  of  teachers 
is  nia<le  for  difference  in  the  grade  of  school  taught,  but  only  for  the  rank  of  the 
teacher.  Music,  drawing,  and  penmanship  are  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent. 

Knoxrillej  also  grading  her  schools  from  primary  up  to  high,  but  with  intermediato 
classes  between  tbe  primary  and  grammar  grades,  reports  improvement  in  attendance, 
in  the  quality  of  teaching,  and  in  the  accommodations  for  scholars.  It  had  been  sup- 
posed that  tne  KnoxviUe  College,  meant  for  colored  pupils,  would  take  many  from 
the  public  schools ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  number  in  tne  colored  schools,  as  in  the  oth- 
ers, nas  been  larger  in  the  past  year  than  previously,  so  that  the  rooms  for  their  use  are 
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even  inconveniently  crowded.  The  city  sehools,  too,  are  beginningto  famish  for  them* 
selves  resident  teachers  accustomed  to  the  systeoL  Three  graduates  of  the  high  school, 
chosen  as  teachers  after  thorough  examination,  are  said  to  be  doing  very  satiBfiEtctoiy 
-work.  The  trustees  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  have  generously  put  thi^ 
excellent  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education,  to  increase  the  accom- 
modations of  the  girls'  department  of  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades. — (City 
report  for  1876-77.) 

IfempkiSj  where,  too,  there  is  a  fully  graded  system,  sends  no  report  for  1876-'77  be- 
yond statistics.  In  the  preceding  year  the  report  indicated  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
)^10,000  through  a  system  of  half-day  schools,  in  which  each  child  received  a  lai^eer 
measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher  than  had  been  customary  in  the  full  time  schoms ; 
and  this,  too,  with  greater  variety  of  exercises  and  far  less  inconvenience  from  crowding. 
A  normal  class  was  also  noted  as  having  been  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
city  schools.  Arrangements  so  advantageous  as  both  these  were  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  discontinued. 

At  NaahvilU  the  course  of  study  extends  through  11  grades,  each  apparently  occupy- 
ing one  ye^r.  The  last  3  years  include  high  school  studies.  There  is  also  a  special 
course  in  writing  and  drawing.  Object  lessons  enter  largely  into  the  instruction  given 
for  the  first  6  years.  Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  Latin  composition  is  to  be  practised^  and  ])upils  in  German  and  French  are  to 
use  those  languages  in  the  class  room.  With  an  increase  of  421  in  the  number  of  chil- ' 
<lrcfti  of  school  age,  there  was  for  1876-77  a  decrease  of  127  in  the  enrolment  and  some 
falling  off  in  average  daily  attendance;  this  last  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria. A  table  of  statistics  covering  the  last  seven  years,  however,  shows  on  the 
whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  both  enrolment  and  attendance,  while 
the  percentage  of  tardiness  has  fallen  off  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  from  1.38  in 
187(P71  to  only  .17  in  1876-'77.  Much  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  too.  in 
developing  among  the  pupils  d  sense  of  right  and  propriety,  an  enlightened  prevalent 
opinion  that  discourages  any  tendency  to  rudeness  and  disorder.  The  colored  children 
in  the  schools  ore  credited  with  on  improvement  much  beyond  the  whites  in  respect 
to  attendance  and  punctuality ;  and,  except  that  the  management  and  means  of  cUs- 
cipline  for  them  have  had  to  be  slightly  more  stringent  and  the  time  required  for 
classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  x)rotracted.  their  schools  are  reported 
to  have  done  as  well  as  any  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board. —  (City  report  for 
1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KORMAL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE. 

This  is  a  college  rather  for  the  State  than  of  the  State,  the  legislature  doing  thus 
far  nothing  toward  its  support  and  the  Peabody  fimd  furnishing  most  of  the  means. 
The  remainder  comes  from  the  University  of  Nashville,  which  gives  tl^e  use  of  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  library. 

The  second  scholastic  year  of  the  institution  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, the  standard  of  scholarship  having  been  raised,  the  teaching  force  increased, 
a  body  of  92  students  gathered,  and  a  respectable  first  class  graduated,  numbering  8, 
who  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the  school  and  encourage 
pupils  to  prepare  in  it  for  teaching,  tuition  has  been  m&e  entirely  free,  the  only  charge 
being  one  of  $3  a  year  to  defray  a  part  of  the  incidental  expenses.  Many  of  the  text 
books  required  are  also  loaned  to  students.  The  hope  is  held  out  that,^  through  extra 
appropriations  from  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  fund,  there  will  be  in  another  year 
considerable  chemical  and  phUosophical  apparatus,  and  several  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  other  States  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  much  toward  training  teachers. — 
(Report  of  president  for  1876-^77.) 

OTURR  NORMAL  TRAININO. 

The  Freedmen's  Normal  Institute.  Maryville,  reports  40  normal  students  for  1877; 
the  Le  Movne  Normal  School,  Mempnis,  l&S ;  the  normal  department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  72;  that  of  Fisk  University,  299;  that  of  Maryville  College,  15;  and 
the  McNairy  County  Normal  Institute,  a  department  of  Purdy  College,  14 ;  in  all,  005. 
The  first  4  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  for  colored  students,  and  report  for  the  year  27 
graduates,  of  whom  24  engaged  in  teaching.  The  course  at  the  Mary\dllo  Institut  e  is 
of  3  ^ears;  at  the  Le  Moyne  School,  4 ;  at  Central  Tennessee  College,  2;  at  Fiak  Uni- 
versity, 5  for  the  lower  and  7  for  the  higher  uonnal ;  at  the  McNairy  County  Institute, 
3.  At  Maryville  College  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  course  with  the  others  pursued. — (Re- 
turns and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  of  the  State 
with  encouraging  success.  The  State  superintendent  was  present  and  presided  at  all 
but  one ;  a  m^ority  of  the  county  superintendents  attended,  and  there  was  at  each 
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meeting  an  average  of  about  fifty  teachers  present.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
'  skilfal  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  State  participated  actively  in  the  discussions. 
Wherever  the  meetings  were  held  the  people  hospitably  entertained  the  teachers. 
They  also  attended  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
ment as  t-o  the  value  of  these  meetings  in  arousiug  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of 
their  work,  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  exertion,  in  enlarging  their  >4ew8y  and  in 
awakening  their  professional  zeal  and  pride. 

There  being  no  appropriation  to  sustain  institutes,  the  balance  left  of  $G00  given  by 
Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  in  1876,  was  used  to  pay  the  travelling 
expenses  of  lecturers. 

The  State  Teachers'  Institute  (colored)  held  about  fifteen  normal  institutes  in  differ- 
ent ][>arts  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  profe&Hors  of  Fisk  Uni- 
vennty,  of  the  Central  Tennessee  CoUcj^e,  and  of  the  Nashville  Normal  Institute 
assisted  Professor  Spence,  the  president,  ui  organizing  and  instnieting  these  institutes, 
and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  State  sui>erintendent  $200  were  appropriated 
fh>m  the  Peabody  fond  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers  and  instructors. — (State 
report  for  1876-77. ) 

DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  School  Journal,  which  began  and  ended  in  1874,  has  ha<l  no  sucoee- 
sor  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  State.  But  there  have  been  educa- 
tional dei)artments,  first,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  since  July,  1876,  at  Carlisley 
Kentucky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  171  consolidated  schools  reported,  with  the  high  schools  in  a  few  county  towns 
and  in  the  five  or  six  chief  cities  of  the  State,  represent  all  that  we  at  present  know  of 
secondary  instruction  under  the  free  sc^hool  system,  as  the  State  report  does  not  indi- 
cate either  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  of  iustmctors  and  pupils  in  them.  In 
the  list  of  schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  8  high  schools  api)ear.  Neither  printed 
report  nor  written  return  from  Knoxville,  whose  schools  were  among  those  aided  front 
that  fund,  indicates  the  existence  there  of  au^'  school  with  such  a  designation,  but  the 
course  presented  shows  that  high  school  stucbes  ore  prosecuted  to  a  ver>'  considerable 
extent  m  the  grammar  grades,  reaching  to  Cicero's  Orations  in  Latin,  to  Xcuophon's 
Memorabilia  in  Greek,  and  including  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with- 
a  fair  rause  of  English  literature.  At  Mem]Yhis  the  high  school  is  reported  to  have  4 
rooms  with  240  sittings,  and  to  be  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  but  the- 
iium1>er  of  teachers  and  pupils  is  not  ^jiveu.  Nashville  reports  1  room  for  recitation 
and  study  and  4  for  recitation  only,  with  5  teachers,  227  scholars,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  188. — (Reports  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  of  a  preparatory  school,, 
and  of  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  imiversities,  see  Tables  IV,  Vl,  VII, 
and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this- 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  followiufj^  2  colleges,  however,  do  not  send  written  returns  for  1877,  and  their 
statistics  therelore  are  not  in  the  table  referred  to:  Burritt  College,  Spencer,  and  Mary 
Sharp  College,  Winchester.  The  printed  catalogues  for  1876-77  show  an  attendance 
of  109  students  in  the  first  and  1(6  in  the  second. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  colleges,  so  far  as  appears,  are 
the  same  as  rejuirted  in  1870.  In  about  half  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  both  sexeii  are 
atlmitted,  and  in  at  least  7  cases  we  find  these  colleges  beginning  the  preparation  of 
their  students  with  primary  departments. 

Neophogen  College  ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1677. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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even  inconvenieiitly  crowded.  The  city  schools,  too,  are  beginningto  famish  for  them* 
selves  resident  teachers  accustomed  to  the  system.  Three  graduates  of  the  high  school, 
chosen  as  teachers  after  thoroojgh  examination,  are  said  to  be  doing  very  satiBfiEictovy 
-work.  The  trustees  of  the  Hampden  Sidney  Academy  have  generously  pat  that 
excellent  building  at  the  disposal  of  the  board  of  education,  to  increase  the  accom- 
modations of  the  girls'  department  of  the  intermediate  and  granmiar  grades. — (City 
report  for  1876-77.) 

Memphis,  where,  too,  there  is  a  fully  graded  system,  sends  no  report  for  1876-'77  be- 
yond statistics.  In  the  preceding  year  the  report  indicated  a  saving  of  not  less  than 
)^10,000  through  a  system  of  half-day  schools,  in  which  each  child  received  a  lai^eer 
measure  of  attention  from  the  teacher  than  had  been  customary  in  the  full  time  schoms ; 
and  this,  too,  with  greater  variety  of  exercises  and  far  less  inconvenience  from  crowding. 
A  normal  class  was  also  noted  as  having  been  established  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
city  schools.  Arrangements  so  advantageous  as  both  these  were  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  discontinued. 

At  Kashville  the  coarse  of  study  extends  through  11  grades,  each  apparently  occupy- 
ing one  year.  The  last  3  years  include  high  school  studies.  There  is  also  a  special 
course  in  writing  and  drawing.  Object  lessons  enter  largely  into  the  instruction  given 
for  the  first  6  years.  Vocal  music  is  taught  throughout.  In  the  last  year  of  the  high 
school  Latin  composition  is  to  be  practised^  and  pupils  in  German  and  French  are  to 
use  those  languages  in  the  class  room.  With  an  increase  of  421  in  the  number  of  chil- ' 
flrcfti  of  school  age,  there  was  for  1876-77  a  decrease  of  127  in  the  enrolment  and  some 
falling  off  in  average  daily  attendance;  this  last  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  diph- 
theria. A  table  of  statistics  covering  the  last  seven  years,  however,  shows  on  the 
whole  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  both  enrolment  and  attendance,  while 
the  percentage  of  tardiness  has  fallen  on  in  a  most  remarkable  degree,  from  1.38  in 
187(P71  to  only  .17  in  1876-'77.  Much  is  said  to  have  been  accomplished,  too.  in 
developing  among  the  pupils  A  sense  of  right  and  propriety,  an  enlightened  prevalent 
opinion  that  discourages  any  tendency  to  rudeness  and  disorder.  The  colorea  children 
in  the  schools  are  credited  with  an  improvement  much  beyond  the  whites  in  respect 
to  attendance  and  punctuality;  and,  except  that  the  management  and  means  of  dis- 
cipline for  them  have  had  to  be  slightly  more  stringent  and  the  time  required  for 
classes  to  accomplish  the  same  work  a  little  more  protracted,  their  schools  are  reported 
to  have  done  as  well  as  any  under  the  charge  of  the  school  board. —  (City  report  for 
1876-77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE  KORMAL  COLLEGE,  NASHVILLE. 

This  is  a  college  rather  for  the  Stxite  than  of  the  State,  the  legislature  doing  thus 
far  nothing  toward  its  support  and  the  Pcabody  fimd  furnishing  most  of  the  means. 
The  remainder  comes  from  the  University  of  Nashville,  which  gives  tl^o  use  of  its  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  library. 

The  second  scholastic  year  of  the  institution  is  reported  to  have  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful, the  standard  of  scholarship  having  been  raised,  the  teaching  force  increased, 
a  body  of  92  students  gathered,  and  a  respectable  first  class  graduated,  numbering  8, 
who  all  engaged  in  teaching. 

In  order  to  diffuse  as  widely  as  possible  the  advantages  of  the  school  and  encourage 
pupils  to  prepare  in  it  for  teaching,  tuition  has  been  miule  entirely  free,  the  only  chai^ 
being  one  of  |3  a  year  to  defray  a  part  of  the  incidental  expenses.  Many  of  the  text 
books  required  are  also  loaned  to  students.  The  hope  is  held  out  that,  through  extra 
appropriations  from  the  trustees  of  the  Pcabody  fund,  there  will  be  in  another  year 
considerable  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  and  several  scholarships  for  the 
benefit  of  other  States  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  do  much  toward  training  t^hers. — 
(Report  of  president  for  1876-^77.) 

OTHER  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  Freedmen's  Normal  Institute.  Maivville,  reports  40  normal  students  for  1877; 
the  Le  Movne  Normal  School,  Mempliis,  1& ;  the  normal  department  of  Central  Ten- 
nessee College,  72;  that  of  Fisk  University,  299;  that  of  Alary ville  College,  15;  and 
the  McNairy  County  Normal  Institute,  a  department  of  Purdy  College,  14 ;  in  all,  005. 
The  first  4  are  largely,  if  not  wholly,  for  colored  students,  and  report  for  the  year  27 
graduates,  of  whom  24  engaged  in  teiEiching.  The  course  at  the  Maryville  Institute  is 
of  3  ^ears ;  at  the  Le  Moyne  School,  4 ;  at  Central  Tennessee  College,  2 ;  at  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, 5  for  the  lower  and  7  for  the  higher  uonnal ;  at  the  McNairy  County  Institute, 
3.  At  Maryville  College  it  is  a  sort  of  parallel  course  with  the  others  pursued. —  (Re- 
toms  and  catalogues.) 

teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

A  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  each  of  the  ten  congressional  districts  of  the  State 
with  enoouraging  success.  The  State  superintendent  was  present  and  presided  at  all 
but  one ;  a  majority  of  the  county  superintendents  attended,  and  there  was  at  each 
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meeting  an  average  of  about  fiftv  teachers  present.  Many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
'  skilfdl  teachers  and  lecturers  in  the  State  participated  actively  in  the  discussions. 
Wherever  the  meetings  were  held  the  people  hospitably  entertained  the  teachers. 
They  also  attended  and  showed  an  interest  in  the  exercises.  There  is  but  one  senti- 
ment as  to  the  value  of  these  meetings  in  arousing  the  teachers  to  the  importance  of 
their  work,  in  stimulating  inquiry  and  exertion,  in  enlarging  their  views,  and  in 
awakening  their  professional  zeal  and  pride. 

There  being  no  appropriation  to  sustain  institutes,  the  balance  left  of  $600  given  by 
Dr»  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  in  1876,  was  used  to  pay  the  travelling 
expcuses  of  lecturers. 

The  State  Teacheis'  Institute  (colored)  held  about  fifteen  normal  institutes  in  differ- 
ent ^>arts  of  the  State  for  the  benefit  of  colored  teachers.  The  professors  of  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, of  the  Central  Tennessee  College,  and  of  the  Nashville  Normal  Institute 
assisted  Professor  Spence.  the  president,  in  organizing  and  instructing  these  instituteaL 
and  upon  the  recommenoation  of  the  State  superintendent  $200  were  appropriated 
tcom  the  Peabody  fund  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  managers  and  instructors. — (State 
report  for  1876-77.) 

DEPAKTMENTS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  JOURNALS. 

The  Tennessee  School  Journal,  which  began  and  ended  in  1874,  has  had  no  suooefl- 
BOT  devoted  to  the  interests  of  edncation  in  the  State.  But  there  have  been  educa- 
tional departments,  first-,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  published  at  St.  Louis, 
and  more  recently  in  the  Eclectic  Teacher,  published  since  July,  1876,  at  Carlisley 
Kentucky. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCnOOUB. 

The  171  consolidated  schools  reported,  with  the  high  schools  in  a  few  countv  towns 
and  in  the  five  or  six  chief  cities  of  the  State,  represent  all  that  we  at  i>rcscnt  know  of 
secondary  instruction  under  the  free  school  system,  as  the  State  report  does  not  indi- 
cate either  the  number  of  public  high  schools  or  of  instructors  aud  pupils  iu  them.  In 
the  list  of  schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  8  high  schools  appear.  Neither  printed 
report  nor  written  return  from  Knoxville,  whose  schools  were  among  those  aided  from 
that  fund,  indicates  the  existence  there  of  au^  school  with  such  a  designation,  but  the 
cM)urse  presented  shows  that  high  school  studies  are  prosecuted  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  in  the  grammar  grades,  reaching  tx)  Cicero's  Orations  in  Latin,  to  Xenophon's 
Memorabilia  in  Greek,  and  including  geometry,  trigouometry,  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with 
a  fair  ranse  of  English  literature.  At  Memiihis  the  high  school  is  re{K)rted  to  have  4 
rooms  with  240  sittings,  and  to  be  divided  into  male  and  female  departments,  but  the- 
numl^er  of  tea<;her8  and  pupils  is  not  |jiveu.  Nashville  reports  1  room  for  reeitatioa 
and  study  and  4  for  recitatum  only,  with  5  teachers,  227  scliolars,  and  an  average  at- 
tendance of  188. — (Rex)orts  and  returns.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges  and  private  academies,  of  a  preparatory  school,, 
and  of  preparatory  departinents  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,. 
and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  this* 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

The  following  2  colleges,  howevt'r,  do  not  send  written  returns  for  1877,  and  their 
statistics  theroiore  are  iiot  in  the  table  referred  to:  Burritt  College,  Spencer,  and  Mary 
Sharp  College,  Winchester.  The  jirinted  catalogues  for  1876-77  show  an  attendance 
of  109  students  in  the  tirst  and  105  in  the  second. 

The  departments  and  courses  of  instruction  in  all  the  colleges,  so  far  as  appears,  are 
the  same  as  reported  in  1876.  In  about  half  of  the  colleges  in  the  State  both  sexeti  are 
admitted,  aud  in  at  least  7  cases  we  find  these  colleges  ueginning  the  xireparation  of 
their  students  with  primary  departments. 

Ncopliogen  College  ceased  to  exist  at  the  close  of  1877. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix,  and  a  summary  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 
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SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Tennesftoo  Agricultural  College,  a  department  of  East  Tennosseo  University,  at 
Knoxville,  liua  courses  of  instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  mechanic  arts,  each  of  which 
covers  4  years.  During  the  sophonioit;  and  freshman  years  the  two  courses  are  nearly 
identical,  the  more  special  and  technical  studies  being  placed  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
collegiate  term.  Thf*re  an» 27i\  State  scholarships  provided ;  and,  a& before  mentioned, 
iho  president  is  looking  up  students  to  fill  them.  The  -whole  niunber  attending  the 
university  in  1877  was  92.  The  proportion  of  these  engaged  in  scieutiiic  study  does 
not  apXK'ar. — (('atalogue  and  return,  1W7.J 

Scientific  departments  an^  also  connect«»d  with  Vanderbilt  University,  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  South,  Greeneville  and  Tusculum  College,  and  Central  Tennessee  College. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  theological  departments  of  Cumberland  Unirersify,  Lebanon  (Cumberland  Pres- 
byterian), Central  Tennessee  CollefjCj  Nashville  (Metho<list  Episcopal),  Fisk  University. 
TSfashvillo  (Congregational),  and  Vanderbilt  Vniverhity,  Nashville  (Methodist  Episco]ial 
Church  South),  report  courses  of  3  years  each,  except  the  iirst,  which  has  only  2.  In 
this,  however,  there  seems  to  be  a  starting  fi'om  a  higher  point  than  in  the  others, 
candidates  bein^  examined  as  to  the  possi'ssion  of  a  good  English  education  and  some 
ac(juaintaucc  with  the  Greek  New  Testament.  None  appears  to  require  a  collegiate 
tnuuing  or  any  api)roach  to  an  equivalent  for  this,  though  Vanderbilt  has  a  course 
dcsigne<l  for  classical  students  as  well  as  out?  wholly  English.  That  at  Central  Teimes- 
sec  College,  mainly  for  colored  students,  is  Englisli  lliroughout;  and  at  Fisk  Univer- 
sity, which  trains  the  same  class,  the  theological  course  appears  fnmi  both  catalogue 
and  return  to  consist  of  the  simple  addition  of  biblical  instniction  to  the  othfr  stutues 
for  young  men  who  are  l<x)king  forwanl  to  the  ministry.  In  these  4  schools  there  are 
reported  1:58  students  in  th«M)logy  under  17  instnictors. — (Reiwrts  and  returns.) 

The  Unirersiffi  of  the  Southj  Sewanee  (Protestant  Episcopal),  organized  in  1877  a  school 
of  theology,  with  2  professors,  but  witlumt  indication  of  the  length  of  course  or  of  the 
precise  character  of  the  rt?quirements  for  entrance  on  it.  The  catalogue  for  the 
autumn  of  that  year  shows  4  students  in  this  school. 

LEGAL. 

Law  schools  exist  in  connection  with  Cumberland  and  Vanderbilt  UnirersitifiSj  the 
course  in  each  covering  one  year.  In  neither  case  is  any  special  literary  qualification 
for  entrance  or  any  previous  reading  of  law  rrquiri'd.  Students  in  the  Cumberland 
school,  51,  under  2  professors ;  in  the  Vanderbilt  school,  2G,  under  3  instructors. — (Ue- 
ports  and  returns.) 

MEDICAL. 

In  addition  to  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Unirersitif  of  Nashville  and  the  Medical 
Department  of  Vanderbilt  University,  mtmtioned  in  the  report-  for  1H70,  there  are  in  the 
same  city  now  the  Nashville  Medical  College,  ftuinded  in  1877,  and  also,  in  union  with 
Central  Tennessee  College,  a  Mcharnj  Medical  Department,  which  was  opened  in  Octo- 
ber, 187G,  and  graduated  1  student  at  the  close  of  its  Iirst  sessitm.  A  class  of  Irt  en- 
tered in  October,  1877.  The  school,  established  by  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Hugh  Meharry, 
of  Indiana,  has  been  continued  thnjugh  their  liberality,  and  is  designed  to  eilucate 
young  colored  men  for  medical  i>ractice  among  the  members  of  their  race.  As  with 
the  others,  there  is  no  note  of  any  i)n»liminary  examination  ;  2  years  of  study,  with 
attendane<i  on  2  courses  of  lectures,  a  siitisfact<uy  writt4.»n  examination,  an  acceptable 
-original  thesis,  and  full  age  form  the  n»qnisites  for  graduation.  A  preliminary  year 
of  ^udy  is  required  at  Vanderbilt. — (Catalogues  and  circulars.) 

The  Tennessee  College  of  Pharmacy j  at  Nashville,  reports  for  1876-77  a  2  years'  course, 
6  instnictors,  12  students,  of  whom  2  had  received  a  degree  in  letters  or  science,  and  2 
graduates. — (Return. ) 

SPECI.VL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Tennessee  Deaf  and  Dumb  SchooL  at  Knoxville,  had  100  pupils  under  instruc- 
tion in  1877,  of  whom  52  were  males.  They  are  taught  the  common  school  branches; 
also  shocmaking,  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  agriculture.  Tuition  and  board  are  free  to 
tiiose  who  are  unable  to  pay.  The  State  appro])riation  for  the  year  was  $24,000,  and 
no  income  is  reported  from  any  other  source. — (Return.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE   BLIND. 

The  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nashville,  rei)ort8  10  instructors  and  5  em- 
ployds,  with  C2  pupils,  who  were  taught  the  common  English  branches,  music,  and 
Latin,  besides  broom  making,  cane  seating,  sewing,  fancy  work,  and  telegrai>hy.    The 
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institntioii  has  a  library  of  1,006  volumes,  and  gmnnds,  bnildings,  and  apparatus 
valued  at  $90,000.  No  receipts  aru  reporteu  for  thi8  year  except  the  8tat«  aiipropria- 
tion  of  $17,0U0.~(Rcturu.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  state  Teachers'  Association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  the  close  of  January. 
1877,  at  Nashville.  Several  able  papers  were  reail  and  uiu(lh  discussion  had  with  ref- 
erence t-o  amendments  to  the  scliool  law.  A  committee  apjMiiiited  by  the  association 
submitted  a  niemoi-ial  to  the  i^eueral  assembly  embodying  certain  amendments,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  the  organization  of  a  ci^ntral  (Kiinity  board  of  etlucation 
by  the  different  boanls  of  directors,  for  the  pur]K)se  of  unifying  the  work  in  counties 
and  Hocuring  a  broader,  more  responsible,  and  more  intelligent  administration  of  the 
public  schools.  The  bill  accomi>auying  the  memorial  was  favorably  rf^ixirted  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  education  in  the  house,  but  it  did  not  reach  its  third 
leading  in  that  body. — (State  reiwrt  for  1870-77.) 

OKITUARY  RECORD. 

i 

PKOFESSOR  PAUL  F.   EVK,   M.   D. 

Professor  Eve,  eminent  as  a  surgical  instructor,  was  bom  near  Angiista,  Ga.,  June 
27,  1806.  His  subsequent  history  may  be  almost  written  in  his  titles:  Bachelor  of 
arts  of  t^anklin  College,  Georgia,  18;5ii ;  do<.-tor  of  medicine  of  the  Universitv  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 18*28;  bearer  of  the  Golden  Ooss  of  Honor  for  merit  orioussi^rvices  in  Poland, 
1831 ;  professor  of  surger>'  in  the  Mwlical  College  of  (ieorgia,  183'^1849 ;  in  tlie  Uni- 
versity of  Louis\ille,  18.'>U;  in  the  University  of  Nashville,  1851-1WJ8:  in  the  Missciuri 
Medical  CoUejje  at  St.  Louis,  18<>S-Tiy;  professor  of  oiM*ralive  and  clinical  surgery  in 
the  medical  departments  of  Nashville  and  Vanderbilt  Universities,  1870-1H70;  Cen- 
tennial representative  of  sur^er^-  at  the  Medical  Congress  of  Nations  at  Philadelphia, 
1876 ;  and  finally  professor  ot  surgery  in  the  new  Nashville  Medical  College,  1>^7,  on 
Novemb<*r  3  of  which  year  he  died.  It  may  easily  lie  inferred  that  one  whf»  1111(^1  so 
many  [Kjsts  of  inlluonce,  who  was  offererl  others  ahiiOHt  as  numen>us  as  those  he  iillcd, 
and  who  crowded  every  lecture  hall  he  occupied  with  eager  and  appntciative  students, 
was  a  man  of  much  more  than  eommon  mark.  And  such  he  ceilainly  was;  his  noble 
presence  instantly  arre^sted  the  attention  which  his  iuUmwi  enthusiasm,  his  large  storeii 
of  knowle<lge.  and  gn>at  operative  skill  subset pieutly  kejit  intently  lixed.  Studying 
after  hisgra<luation  ut  Philade][ihia  in  the  larst  M:hools  of  rniu<:e  and  on  the  battle  tiehln 
andhoH]iita]  ti(K>rs  of  PIuitiiN*,  he  eanie  back  so  well  prepanrd  to  teach  that  even  in  the 
then  sparse  ]K)pu]ation  of  t  he  South  his  elas.s«\s  TttHt-  in  1  he  first  year  from  28  to  195.  Suc- 
ceeding at  I»uisville  the  great  ^)hyKieian  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Gross,  he  so  electriiied  hia 
amliences  then?  as  to  draw  forth  irom  trustees,  faculty,  and  students  a  unanimous  re- 
quest that  he  should  stay,  when  rr'ganl  for  his  wife'N  failing  healtl*  ha<l  induced  him 
to  turn  bin  face  southward  again.  Entering  at  Nashville  on  wliat  seemed  a  comoara- 
tively  small  field,  his  class  last  gn'w  fmm  136  to  4.>4,  fairly  rivallinj|^  the  great  scmioU 
of  New  York  and  Philad<'Iphia.  And  m>  tliroughout,  as  Kjieaker,  wnter,  and  operative 
Burgeon,  he  stood  ever  far  ahead  of  onlinary  men,  one  of^  the  Iwru  leailers  of  hirt  kind, 
few  eijualling  him  and  fewer  still  e^scelliug  him  in  any  field  on  which  he  ent^^rtMi. 
His  death  was  like  his  life,  remarkable.  Exhausted  with  lalKir  and  suilering  proba- 
bly from  heart  <lis<'ase,  his  sympathies  were  strongly  exercised  for  a  \kmt  laliorer 
criisbe<l  by  a  railway  train,  and  rising  early  in  the  morning  to  see  if  he  could  afford 
relief,  he  stojiiNHl  on  his  way  home  to  see  a  patient  oj»erat<jil  on  the  day  before.  The 
exertion  proved  too  gnrat  for  his  weakened  system,  and  at  the  threshold  of  the  hot'el 
where  this  latter  ])atient  was  sojourning,  he  sank  fainting  with  weakness  and  quickly 
died  before  her  eyes. —  (Transactions  of  the  31edical  Society  of  Tennessee.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Leox.  TaouBDALE,  State  nperiiUendent  qfpvMie  tdkooU^  Jfarttflb. 

[Term,  1B77-1879.J 
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TEXAS. 

STATISTICAL   SOIMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  ago  (C-18  in  1875,  8-14  in 
1877). 

Reported  onrolmont  in  froo  schools 

Report eil  average  attendance 

SCHOOLS  AND  SCIIOOL-UOUSES. 

Public  HchoolH  reported 

Average  time  of  these  in  dajs 

Monthly  cost  of  each  pnpil  enrolled 

Monthly  cost  of  each  in  atteiulauce 

New  school-houses  built 

Valuation  of  these 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PAY. 

Teachers  employed 

Average  month  ly  pay 

EXPENDITURE  FOR  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

Whole  rei>ort«d  expenditure 


1877.      j  Increase.  \  Decrease. 


210, 922 

124,  ri()7 
84,415 


127,085 
109, 052 


15, 515 


$230, 153 


(Reports  of  Hon.  O.  N.  Ilollingswoi-th,  State  superintendent  of  public  insi ruction, 
for  187ri,  and  from  the  same,  now  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  education,  for  1877.) 

Notes  on  the  statistics. — Tlie  counties  n^jiorting  for  1875  were  97 ;  for  1877  there 
were  110.  The  figures  for  the  former  yi.'ur  dillrr  muirli  fn>m  those  given  by  Governor 
Coke  in  his  message  to  the  logislatui-e  at  the  ]»eginniugof  lK7r>,  which  wcro  31:{,U)1  thr 
scholastic  population,  101,070  for  enrolment  in  public  schoids,  lBl.5<)  for  the  monthly 
cost  of  eacli  pupil,  and  §1,008,821  for  total  expeuditun»  upon  th(?  schools.  An  estimate 
for  the  whole  State,  covering  the  school  year  1874-75  (]).  (>  of  the  superintendent's 
report),  gives  184,705  as  the  eundment,  125,224  as  the  average  att^^ndanco,  3,898  as 
the  number  of  schools,  and  4,030  as  the  number  of  teachers. 

OITICEKS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTE^L 

GENERAL. 

A  State  hoard  of  edwiationj  composed  of  thct  governor,  comptroller,  and  secretary  of 
State,  since  August  19,  187(>,  hjvs  ha^l  general  charge  of  tbe  interests  of  public  schools. 
It  distributes  the  available  annual  school  fund  to  the  coimties,  on  the  basis  of  scho- 
lastic population;  counsels  county  school  otticei"s  from  time  to  time,  through  circular 
letters,  as  to  practical  det-ails  of  duty ;  is  to  have  the  school  laws  printed  in  form  for 
distribution  after  each  legislative  session  that  has  acted  on  them,  and  is  to  mako 
report  of  the  public  schools  in  vjirious  specitied  particulars  at  ea<'h  biennial  wssion 
of  the  legislature  and  at  each  special  session  authorized  by  executive  x^roclamation 
to  legislate  on  matters  relating  to  the  schools. 

A  secretary  of  the  boards  appointed  by  it,  acts  as  its  executive  ofliccr  at  Austin,  and 
perfonus  such  duties  as  the  board  may  require. 

LOCAL. 

The  county  judge  in  each  county  acts  in  some  slight  sense  as  a  superintendent  of 
school  affairs  tor  the  county,  by  examining  applications  for  the  establishment  of  school 
communities^  within  it,  sanctioning  such  as  he  is  satisfied  arc  made  in  good  faith,  and 
ap]>ointing  for  them  the  legally  required  school  ollicers. 

Three  sdiool  trusleesy  thus  appointed,  are  to  provide  school-houses,  engage  teachers, 

■These  Mbool  comTnnnitleii  are  voluntary  orgauixatinnR  of  pnreuts,  fnianliaiiH,  and  next  fVionils  nf 
ehildrou  to  lie  tMluraU-d,  aasociatrd  for  the  piiri>o^'  of  8c<'nrin^  for  their  nei;;IilK)rIioo<l  a  Hliari*  of  thn 
aii«trilnitablc  State  achool  fund  proportionod  in  amoimt  to  the  number  of  the  ohildnju  they  may  wIbIi  to 
T/iejr  juMwer  aomewhat  to  diiitricta  elaewhere. 
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and  see  tliat  tho  fscfaooU  for  wliich  tln^y  act  am  cowXurAMl  in  accirdance  with  tb«  prr#- 
Tisions  and  limit atifiuH  of  tho  law. 

A  hoard  of  examinvnt  for  «ra4-h  foiinfy  roiwistH  of  li  wi:II  ciluf-utwl  jHrrM/riA,  alMi  ai>r>- 
pointed  by  the  cimnty  jntl^t:.  It  i^  To  <'Xttiiiinr  I'vcry  jUT^tnt  ]fro|>«i«iiij;{  to  T.4'^:ti  in  tM 
public  fixH)  schoolMy  and  to  rcjKirt  thf.  r<-Mjlt  to  tlit*  i>i*\n^»-j  wifJiour  a  <:<;rti2jt.at«-  frojA 
whom  uo  one  may  be  f:ng:t;;fd  to  Tt-ach  a  jiiiMIc  M:hfK<I  wi?hJii  thi:  rjoiiuty. — (tvihfA 
law  of  187G.) 

KLKMKNTAKy   IN.S'I liLCTION. 

Under  the  school  law  of  1-Co  only  liifijiii;ii  i«:;Kirt-  ai*:  r/ia«i<:  by  ?h«r  li'iafd  of  *3«2u«»- 
tion  of  tlii8  8tat«;.  and  now  liavirj;^  \t*'*'.n  jip-'-fjN-.'i  in  I'^T.  '•«rf\;i  iiiT>:  i:.f*/njj^ii'fU 
lespectin;;  the  pubiii:  .■M-hori!.<9  f:^;j  In:  j/jivi  n.  A  Jtr-«-r  lioro  Jlo.'i.  ';.  .V.  Ho.:..'.|d?w'/nJi«. 
secretary  of  thi*  U/aid  of  «-«!  ;♦  ;fctioii.  <  X]jr«-«M  -  ;•  ;/i«:r  :it  ;jjji  ;;.a'ii*.'. .  'o  I  ^s:.'.'::*  a  f'iii 
statement  tin  to  the  «oii'i;*.o;i  :».'.«S  |»r' .;;'•■-•  oi  ;i  ."iJ.';  I|i'r  t^/u'/^flt.  1;*  tii«-  i/'y'.'j«*r  ol  a 
printfd  rejiort,  he  kiii'!];.  lorv.  ;ir«--  -j'  h  jii.;r«:»«  i/iaM<-j  to..*  li.:t'j:  \i.*:  «:d '**.  4  t.  «/;.».  :u^jit- 
ests  of  the  .Staie  a.s  ha-  m-.- .'i  f  .i.'j.  ii'-.d  ?/,«•  !»»« ;»i  ,'i!«  »;*«.  J  ;i,;;*  'i.,f  *^,u.*:  .:.:*jti:.Mi'uM 
haH  iK-en  {f1eaTje4l  r«-;:ar'i::.»!  •.:.••  -;. '^•<:.j  of  ':o'i'  :»';*#/i  i:i  #<:/■•  ;ii;«  of  rr^*;  '.i^'^e,  t^  »«:*j  afe 
a  few  fa«:tr<  r»-Ia:ijj',r  *"  ^i*"  ;;•■:.■•  *••»]  "Vrt*  i/j;  ii^^.i-.tithic  ttui^ikji  ^if^u  tL«;  ^:u*mj*  JLaw  by 
Secretary  iloliiiAj^sv.  onh  Xi.;j^:ii. 

Secn-tark'  H«»llirj;rr*Aorh  'O.'.^jOi-jn  ?Jj«-  pii-fl#'».»  vh'**^!  Jaw,.  y/Sw-M-d  ifi  I'^T'i.  tUe  Jj^rt 
the  ?*TaT»r  jja- •-v<:r  had.  'Jh»-  *:.'" ;:./\.::j.:r/  J-a'*/*-^  "A/ij'h  ijt:  Tij-.-jki; '//f/j::i»:.'Ad  Jt  tx* 
pt'ip'dlar  *-»T«-»-i:^  i;-'i  '••j*«i*.f  i*  :*<•' ;/•*•>.!■  ?o  i-^r^t-^'..  i^".«:'i  r,<\.;j.^  v^ii.'^/ij?  ai«  :  'ly 
Coiiiiiiu:J*y 'Tijar.j/a'^'/j.  ♦;••'.•::....'-.  .■.'-»  •/■.  ;.'•  «/;.'•;» -ih.' a)  ^w;..'-.  j;',^  i;^:;j;*j;.  o;.  ;U«ii- 
vidiial  iJj»r:«i-;»LJjj :  IjO-.'**  i»-»'^;«  ,-  i'»  .t.'i  'n*  Wi--  -v  ;<•/«/ 1  ia^^rol  thi;  oTL«-f  fr*aT»». 
(•J    Tr  .-T—- :.i'.<:  ?x^*-  ii-.''.oj>-.   •'*   :•'..,*  ':.':  ••!.';.' 1  -Ahoiii  t;..  .  f.;.','i"ov  'o  J»*;eive 

ill*-  liarTi'-s  ::.*•  r-->.r".  ■:-  -*  Li,.;^....  v.*  .-'....;.;  -.'ij  ;;^  ^^uai  a<i\a:.la;!«;  U-it  Iao  R,iel«iii«, 

Al:'':l'-r  *;.li..;  ■■■.■_■:..  ;-.  •;^»-   ^^ ;».;.. '.■.•.    '.<   ':,■    f  ;>i'i:.»i:',0«-:.'.  /•:.'.•■/>  Tij»r  nuL'f^j]  iaw 

ii.t«rr»-*T  -L  ■:j'  ;»»rL-.ii:j* :.  •  •»=  :-'y..  -•  ...•  .  a  ;.•.,.  'i.^.  *••;  '/■.•--J«.^iTij  ;i  ^ ':,*■.  ;j«^«f«4J  jev^ 
i»Tj^,  I:.  ».  >;•:•.'!.  r  •.■,*-.^  ^•-•.- .•<..' •  "^'Ji-i.'iv  ;  •".':.•».  a/»- .«j- ;».•.'• '.•v.;.\.  a*.  "--tIou*, 
fe-' L  «•-  L:.-:r  ,.—  '•-•,  .'■•.•  ..'  ,i".'.:.  '.■:  :.•  .•/'  u.  'rj.-j\  .:j^\\.  j;\'^,-  -^^y. -•><;  >;«,  ae  '^'^jj  14*2, 
ait>2  ::,*.- .'T*-*--  tr^r:.  t.-j-.  ;■•#'>-*-.•?  ••<  t.-^.  »ji,f-.  <.ii  «.•„;. \.  n^  i.'y,.  .4«.'j'-1^. 

TL"  ■■..—  •■■:.  'L*T  '^j*  *-.'-  ■  -•-,'..  •  f  •■-•  r-  -'•  ••,  jf.  v.t  fcr.»';,i «.  "V  T;j«:  J.*/<-jiy  ailoMigd 
iL  Til*  '-T^ia- ..:i#"  JL.  ''f  •' i«'/-.'.  •'':..•;,■.:..'.»■-.  ;.■■.'>.  ;:'y/',.  ,"  ;f  a' *.:j'j  v.  ,»'.;;;• '^.  r.j  Ti*».-  \j"i- 
la»*-=.  "-•■«•:.-.  «L'..  ^»-r-'*-  ;■  ;»";■-. f*-A  ;  ..'u.  •  .■'•-••*.'  :  o-,?.  '■:.  'jj»-  ov,»'i  /.aT.*:.  :i  j^  haid 
iLa:  J::**  .lv.  •-- r;.  ■■..-.■i**.  i.  :.-  ;.•.  v  ■.  .'•/.-■  ,•;,.•.'!.  ••.*  ;#  ;■,>«»■  a  ]»•••*• '^'-^fi.i*:  !v«»ij»jixi- 
zza:.  -L.  i-i.'. ;  i-  ••.-  "•  '■  ■-  »■  •  '  ■■■.  '.■-«*  ;  '-  .■'^■•■•'  ;.•  i;  .•  a  :.'*.'•■  o  •.;.  ':^*  »<  j*«/'^.  jaw. 
T.'j'irr  *:j-  .;.  V  I.-  ■  ■•'.  u  f •  V.  .'j*- ,  :  •■■•f-  '■  ;.••■>»-' :  .■.^»  ;«i.v;.;jf  .•  m*  Vj*-?*-  ■^iji^i.  two  or 
li:*-*-  ;■'  _,•..•  -f  -^  li  -jfe-".-.  i.;!'  L.:r  «-  :_«;.;.  ■•.".••  %  .l.-.  o'»  Ji--'  w.  :..:.  '.'.a'  &;:•  .  j;.*jy.  ii 
lii.-.  .^..  ;,;  !..»':.  ■••;;u:..''.'  b  -'!;■»•.'.  '  •:;;:.  :..  .-  :  '.•  .-  •  •■  ;.■;  i.;i;#':' '* '.  a  \t.ik-.L»Kt  iz 
ei:.:'j-"-l   u:.  .  ■-•j*  •  :.  .' r-.*   or*  tj    ;;;  v     'J-       ;  u-    *•.•■.  •.''•-•  ;!  .v.a;.;-  '.««•■.#•. 

•>■•.■>  "u'    i:       . '  ;:-v 'i-i  'i-;.L«'''  ii  ;      ■.-'.  "-'.j/--.  •.*•.•'  "■  ■.•   .a  >    a^  !•»..•.■•*  f : 

■"1.    i   ■-  Li»    -   IIAI  J-  •.•:^LL  -i*.'.    .-.   :ii'.  I.:*.  .  .:S  )•• '.fy  / .  >;J,    i^^.    »^>«;  ..OJ.  ^tfj  O?    '.U'.  o<:UOOi 

ii-v  . 

■'1;.  A  -  1.  •      "Li."  •■" '1^::  ./.*.—  ':*•   ,•  ^,..  «.■.  *,j'"" ';.  "f  ji".  ». ■•  otii' .:. :- 

•   L.   A   -  .-»■*.«•-;:-:     •■.   <,  i-c  *!•'.•  :.•.',.     ^^*-r    •••  1.  •  «j?   «.'ii.'-;««-  •■;j»  ; . 

■■-;    i-  ■*•;.■•".  l«.^L*  ,L  •.•■iij;>»a^*ij-.'    «^    ,»  *  v*r.\i:.  k'ji:'^'-*    n^vi-^.r.  jjjWi*.    r>-' w'»*l* 

til*.  i-Tto  w'.-  «•:.',  "ii*  .-^u--^  ii ;■;»'.«; u: ■  •.    .»  i^■.*■*- 
■  ^     ^■-  r  -.»■■.  !;■»::,  w^.^-.i.   jj-u*-    »■  l»«.-   •j*:-.:'.-.  U-  j»i*."  .' .;/ai*   .-;.    ;  *:   i*»':i*:l.u  v^tri*.   er- 

■  '.  .■■  -.-«■.  i««.  i*-*'!.- ?  .:  ■!..«.' ^■'  <>i  V  ;jj..:.  '.»-];::ii-.«,'  .'f*/ •••  •  •:^  •  ■  .'j'tj.  f-ojj  j'ar**iiU 
*»:  :.-■--!»"•  :  ■•  'Li-  t'uf  '.:.>..  ■•"  —.-:•■:.  ■•?  ~:^i.«*f".'  .,;;'  ■  ■.'  •;■'/■  i- .•  ;.  »'ai/':Jj*> 
ii-  v''  '.'.•--  •  ..»•-.  i«"  ^.  V  .  ..  ",•  -  -.-■>  ■*'«'.»<•.  .  M>y«-  .l»-'  .' • '  *  '-i.  ;j  ','■■'  i  J' ..  ;»»-'^  of 
"._•  'V**---^-'  ■  '"i."-  ■■-  '  '•'  '-<•  ■■*■  ".a  ■..».-■  i-  ii^;*  .  *■  .*•■-  .-■•  >-  -j'  *»  '■••  '■•  .1  ..•*  **■  Tli* 
";.'T^-.".  „•--  ;-;-—r.LP^"  i-.  .«.  %•  /_  :•■«»  .i--:  '^:u  j«'";^'»-^  '.■  .:.»••  •-••'  '  :f<i'»;-"i'  •»;  nijcii 
■.  _  .  .''-'..  V.  L  *  j'  ><*~.  i.'ii-'  ■  ii'  ".'u^i-r*  •  ■■  'f*  ,»  .".-'  "■  :«•»••  J  ,j«  i-.:j»  ;•  |j<fjd 
}■«■-_■•'-  -I*  ■  .-  n:  ::.  .  .■.  .ii.  „■■.■...;■-  in;  ..:.-.■  "s.  i^i..'-  .;■•  -rr'  i  :.-;.«;.*-»  a*^ 
■.  ■•  .  ■. ^"  :  ■-•  »:.■.•■  -mV  ..:.'  .'  ii  '"  •:•'•'.•■'.  ;  'Im-  •  ■•  .--*  '''  ■  ;.•  ;•■■.•  -^  wri  t'.»ij«.,. 
}u:-..  •  ;.,j      £.-  «.  ■  ■■  '.•  'u--  ii-"    ■■';.".:■.  •;:•  ■••  '.j--.'  |.'     ^  •  ?     .•■     ':  ";;■  -■  ,■:»"•••  <f*  a 

•■■:.■:  -•  1  •  ■    !"•!       ^'T.r:    ."  ^-  --iTljrf  t.-iiZ'r^-j-r'    '»•    ;•■      <4:--        ■J./^»-»'*l'i«j«.    Tji«i?  lije 

■;-:•  1,-r  .-  ■  •-  ;iu. .  f  l'-  "  a;-  !ii>-  <•*  iiJi-.-i;  aii'  Tj^a"  -'  -■-  ••.  ;*•:':;•■♦-  o!  •-■»•:.•;■  out 
v_    ~-.  J-    •   "!:■  •*■  :,■•..  "■    ■.  '•:  :■'■    ••  ;"i   •I'l.  T*-ri:i- 

■  '  -.  -  :. .»  vii'-r- .:  ::j-  i-a-.  Li't!  'i«:-  tu*  LLsjii-.-:!-  -a:it"-a;;'*  a^.  ';*•  'Armiuui.  UaMaiujl 
c;  .j..-jr...  ,  ...-.•..--■■:.  •:.. 
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CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICEKS. 

No  general  law  determines  tlie  number  uf  members  or  the  organization  of  boards 
of  education  for  cities.  Tlie  arrangement  of  these  mutters  is  left  to  the  several  city 
governments. 

STATISTICS. 


Brenbam 

Houston .... 
Ban  Antonio 


%4 

t 

§ 

-e 

4i 

a 

«g 

. 

3 
f 

si 

g 
1 

a 

II 

5« 

1 

a  4. 000 

M^ 

018 

319 

10 

atn.ooo 

2,890 

1.5r« 

1.319 

25 

13,250 

0703 

049 

I 

M 


lia.643 


a  Estimated. 

b  Between  8  and  14,  the  legal  school  age ;  between  0  and  18  the  nnmbor  is  790. 

e  Average  enrolment. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Brenham, — The  public  schools  liere  comprise  primary,  grammar,  and  high  depart- 
ments, each  being  dividwl  into  3  grades  of  a  year  each.'  In  onler  to  make  transition, 
easier  for  the  brighter  pupils,  tlie  lower  grades  art^  divided  into  two  classf's,  each  rep- 
resenting half  a  year's  work.  The  schools  were  in  session  in  lH7G-'77  ton  mouths. 
Organized  recently  as  an  exi»eriment,  they  have  succeeded  so  well  as  to  disarm  all  op- 
p<»sition,  and  are  now  the  jnide  of  the  city. —  (City  report  and  letter.) 

HouHioH, —  Since  the  city  took  charge  of  the  public  schools  there  has  l)een  a  steady 
increase  of  pu])ils,  and  the  public  school  system  is  pronounced  a  success. —  (Report  of 
board  of  trustees. ) 

San  Antonio, — The  year  187(>-77  was  marked  by  prosperity  in  most  of  the  classes. 
There  was  an  average  attendunce  of  ^71.80  per  cent,  on  the  average  number  of  impils 
enrolled.  Teachers'  meetings  were  held  bv  the  su[K>rvising  priueipal  twice  a  month, 
and  the  improvement  resulting  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  is  reported  to  have  been 
verj'  perceptible  at  subst^qiieut  examinat  iousof  the  pux)ils ;  but  since  the  school  board  did 
not  make  attendance  obligatury,  all  was  not  accomplished  that  was  desired. —  (Report.) 

TliAINING  or  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCIIOOIi). 

No  State  normal  school  appears  to  have  been  yet  established,  but  the  catalogue  of 
the  Manstield  Male  and  Female  College  contains  a  notice  of  "  a  normal  school  for  train- 
ing teachers."  The  students  in  this  are  taught  at  i»rt»sent  with  the  regular  classes,  but 
as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  desire  it  a  se])arate.  (rlass  is  promis<'d.  No  special  course 
is  indicated.  Essentially  the  same  kind  of  normal  school  api)ears  also  at  Waco  Uni- 
versity, Waco.  A  normal  institute  exists  at  Austin,  under  the  care  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  with  146  i)U])ils,  i)robably  coloreiL 

INSTITUTES. 

There  is  no  present  provision  in  the  school  law  for  the  holding  of  teachers'  Institntes. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  public  high  schools,  as  such,  there  is  no  spi^cific  information  for  1877,  beyond  the 
feet  that  a  school  of  this  class,  established  in  1875-76,  crowned  the  school  system  of 
the  city  of  Brenham.  The  coui-se  of  *3  years  includes  Virgil  and  Cicero  in  Latin,  and 
the  Anabasis,  Crito,  and  Iliad,  in  Greek,  with  a  good  selection  of  English  studies, 
and  instruction  in  German  throughout.  Under  the  school  laws  of  this  State;  for  some 
years  past  private  academies,  on  receiving  and  teaching  such  pupils  as  required  sec- 
ondary training,  have  been  allowed  compensation  out  of  the  i>ublic  school  fund. 
Probably  many' schools  of  this  kind — half  private,  half  public — exist  in  the  State. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistiea  of  a  business  college,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schooK 
and  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  and  universities,  see  Tables  IV,  VL  VII,  and 
IX  of  the  ap][>endix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
niisHionor  preceding.    It  may  be  mentioned  here^  however,  that  a  commercial  school 
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exists  in  the  Sonth western  Uniyersity^  Georgetown,  the  conrse  in  which  covers  1  year; 
students,  28,  under  1  instructor.  A  KiudrecfBchool  in  Trinity  University,  Tehuacana, 
enrolled  24  pupils  under  1  instructor.  A  commercial  school  is  among  the  8  plamied 
for  the  State  Agricultural  College. —  (Catalogues.) 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

For  statistics  of  universities  and  colleges,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  a  suio- 
mary  of  the  same  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

Except  at  Waco  University,  where  there  has  been  some  extension  of  the  currioa- 
lum,  there  appear  to  have  beeu  no  chan<^es  made  in  the  courses  of  study  or  plans  of 
instruction  of  these  cx>llegeH  since  187G,  when  they  were  given  for  each  institution  in 
detail.  Information  reaches  this  Bun^au,  though  not  from  an  official  soiu'ce,  that  the 
State  in  1877  purchased  lands  aud  buildings  near  Hempstead,  Waller  County,  with  a 
view  to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  colored  youth  which  may  aflord  them 
advantages  for  collegiate  aud  scieutiiic  traiuiug. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  this  class  of  schools,  see  Table  YIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and 
a  summary  of  this  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTiriC. 

The  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  College  Station,  Brazos  County, 
established  in  187(>,  began  with  <>  students,  a  number  which  in  the  second  year  rose 
to  25(),  while  it  had  accommodations  for  only  IGO.  Embarrassment  and  a  considerable 
falling  otf  was  the  rt^sult.  New  buildings  now  make  the  accommodation  sufficient  for 
25(),  and  it  is  announced  that  no  more  than  that  num]>er  will  be  received  until  the  State 
shall  enlarge  every  department.  Eight  departments  have  been  planned,  answering  to 
the  customary  "schouls"  of  southern  colleges;  but  the  want  of  adequate  preparation 
for  advanced  studies  on  the  part  of  apidieuuts  hus  thus  far  limited  operations  to  the 
academic  or  preparatory  training.  When  the  needful  material  shall  have  been  fur- 
nished, every  department  (contemplated  in  the  organization  will  be  equiiiped  aud  the 
real  work  of  the  college  will  begin. —  (Catalogue  for  1877-'78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

A  department  of  theology  cennected  with  Baylor  University y  at  Independence  (Bai>- 
tist),  has  a  3  years*  course  of  study,  aud  rejiorts  6  students  for  1877. 

A  school  of  theology,  with  3  professors  and  a  3  years'  course,  was  announced  to  be 
opened  by  Southwestern  University y  Georgetown  (Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South), 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  the  requirements  for  a<lmissionto  be  proficiency  in  the 
schools  of  Euglish,  mathematics,  Latin,  and  Greek  through  the  junior  year. — (Cata- 
logue for  187G-77.) 

LEGAL. 

A  professor  of  law  appears  in  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  Baylor  UniverHtg,  Index)end- 
ence,  but  there  is  no  indication  in  its  circular  for  1877  of  the  number  of  stoaents  under 
his  instnu'tion  or  of  the  character  or  length  of  the  legal  course. 

Trinity  University y  Tehuaeaua,  has  a  law  school,  with  2  professors,  and  aeomseof  1(^ 
months,  which  rex>orts  9  students  for  the  autiunn  of  1877. 

MEDICAL. 

No  report-  for  the  year  1877  has  been  received  from  the  Texas  Medical  College  and 
Hospital,  Galveston. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AXD  DUMB, 

Tlie  Texas  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  reports  for  1877  a 
corps  of  4  teachers  and  an  attendance  of  5i)  pupils,  making  148  since  the  foundation  or 
the  school.  The  studies  taught  are  the  ordinary  branches  of  a  plain  English  education,, 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  historj',  the  Bible,  and  mo- 
rality. TlnTe  Is  a  printing  office  in  which  (>  of  t  he  boys  were  employe<l ;  others  were  en- 
gaged in  farm  and  garden  work.  Excei>t  these,  no  industrial  occupations  for  the  boys 
are  yet  provided.  The  girls  are  taucht  the  ordinary  duties  of  housekeeping  and  ^joedl^ 
amCfancv  work,  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  drawing'and  painting  may  be  added.  There 
are  300  volumes  in  the  library.— (Catalogue,  special  return  for  1877,  and  letter  Ixom  tna 
superintendent. ) 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 

Tlio  Texas  Inatitntion  of  LoaruiDg  for  the  Bliud,  at  Austin,  gave  instruction  during 
the  year  ld7(>-77  to  05  i)ui)iK  ^  males  and  37  females,  in  reading,  raised  j>rint; 
orthography,  raised  print ;  >rriting,  by  the  New  York  x)oiTit  or  dot  system  ;  arithme- 
tic; geography;  English  mra mm ar;  rhetoric;  etymology;  algebra;  natural  philoso- 
phy ;viiHt4)ry  and  music;  besides  broom,  jiillow,  and  mattress  making,  and  lieadwork. 
sewing,  cutting,  &c.  The  study  of  tcle^aphy,  previously  pursued,  was  not  coutinuca 
in  1870-77,  but  a  return  appears  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  revived. — (Report  of  the 
trustees,  1870-77.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

STATE  HOABO  OF  KDUCATION. 

His  Ezcelleiicy  Richabd  B.  Hubbabo,  pruident,  AtuHn. 

HoiL  O.  N.  HOLLnsGBWOBTix,  ieerctary  and  executive  ojleer,  AiutSm, 
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TEBlHOIfT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION    AND    ATTENDANCE. 

Touth  of  school  age  (5-20) 

Of  this  age  iu  public  schools 

Total  euroUcd  iu  public  schools 

Average  daily  attendance 

In  private  and  church  schools 

SCHOOL    DISTRICTS   AND    SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  fractional  districts 

Common  schools 

Average  time  of  school  in  days 

TEACHERS    AND   THEIR    PAY. 

Men  employed  in  public  schools 

Womeu  so  employe<l , 

Average  mouthly  pay  of  men 

Average  mouthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME    AND   EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  receipt*  for  public  schools 

Whole  reported  expenditure 

SCHOOL   FUND. 

Whole  available  school  fund  h 


1875-*7C. 


92,577 
09, 013 
71.325 
39,474 
6,175 


2,371 

206 

2, 519 

1:«).9 


671 

3,688 

$37  24 

22  48 


$480,158 
565,044 


$669,087 


1876-77. 


92,425 
69,708 
73, 353 
45,318 
6,183 


2,373 
397 

2,545 
122 


720 
3,608 

$:vi  44 

21  60 


$548,253 
537,153 


$669,087 


Increase. 


695 

2,028 

a5,844 

8 


2 

191 

26 


1.1 


49 


$68,095 


Decrease. 


153 


80 

$2  8C 

88 


$27,891 


a  This  numher  is  quite  possibly  somewhat  too  hi^h,  as  the  figure  for  1870  was  based  on  retums  whioh 
were  not  complete, 
b  Exclusive  of  school  lands  (value  not  estimated),  which  produce  about  $14,000  a  year. 

(Report  of  Hon.  Edward  Conant,  Stato  superintendent  of  education,  for  1875-76, 
with  report  and  return  iroui  the  same  for  1376-77.  The  items  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture for  1876-77  are  Irom  the  return.) 

OFFICERS  OF  TUE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  education ,  elected  bv  the  joint  assembly  at  each  biennial  sea- 
siou  of  the  legislature,  has  general  charge  o^  the  interests  of  public  school  training  in 
the  State.  He  is  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  pmmotion  of  those  interestii,  to  hold 
instirutes  in  counties  where  the  teachers  request  it,  and  to  require  at  his  <liscretion 
returns  from  inooq)orated  academies  and  grammar  schools ;  at  each  biennial  session 
of  the  legislature  he  must  make  report  of  his  official  acts  and  of  the  condition  of  the 
schools. 

LOCAL. 

An  examining  hoard  for  eac^counfi/ is  chosen,  since  187G,  at  each  annual  meeting  of  the 
town  superintendents  of  the  county,  and  is  to  consist  of  one  of  these  superintendents 
with  4^  practical  teachers.  To  candidates  for  county  license  this  board  is  authorized 
to  grant  certificates  valid  for  5  years  when  these  candidates  pass  successfully  a  written 
examiuation  extending  to  not  less  than  6  subjects  and  embracing  the  siibjtMtts  recpired 
by  law  to  bo  taught  in  the  common  schools,  with  drawing  and  methods  of  teaching. 

A  town  superintendent  of  common  sdiooh^  is  elected  by  the  people  of  each  town  at  tneir 

*f?ince  the  creation  of  the  county  examininj^  boards,  an  ai;itation  for  the  abolition  of  the  town  anper" 
intendency  has  begim,  which  may  do  away  with  the  office  before  this  report  is  printed. 
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annnul  March  meeting  to  visit  adcI  Rnx>ervisc  the  public  Bchools  within  it.  A  law  of 
1874,  as  auieudiMl,  makes  it  a  duty  of  the  town  soperintcndeuts  in  each  county  to  meet 
annually'  on  tlie  fint  Tuesday  of  April  to  a/jreo  on  a  set  of  questions  to  he  usied  in  the 
county  in  the  written  examinations  of  teacliers  and  to  fix  a  standard  to  bo  reached  in 
these  examinations  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Taum  Hchool  direcforSy  \i  or  C  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the  people  in  towns  that  Lave 
abolished  the  district  system,  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  2,  and  3  years,  subsequently  for 
t^rms  of  i5  years  each,  ono-thinl  going  out  annually.  They  have  the  care  and  custody 
of  the  school  pn)perty  of  the  town  and  the  customary  <lutics  of  school  boards,  with 
authority  to  establish  graded  schools  and  X)rovide  for  the  iustruc4^^ion  of  pupils  in  the 
Bciences  and  higher  branches  of  education. 

School  district  officers  are  a  mwhTator  to  i)reside  in  the  meetings,  a  clerk,  a  collector 
of  taxes,  a  treasurer,  one  or  three  auditoi's,  and  a  pnideutial  conmiitteeof  one  or  three 
legal  voters  for  cart^  of  the  s<:hools,  all  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting  in  March 
and  holding  till  their  succ<*ssors  are  chosen.  A  law  of  1870,  however,  allows  districts 
to  choose  prudential  committees  of  3,  with  a  view  to  a  three  years*  term,  one  to  be 
changed  yearly.  Union  or  graded  districts  may  haves  3,  6,  or  9,  with  amiual  change  of 
one-tnird.-  -(Compiled  school  laws,  1875,  and  laws  of  1H76.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

A  CORRKCTION. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1R75  it  was  stated  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Franklin  B.  Hough's  pamphlet,  entitled  "Constitutional  provisions  in 
regard  to  education  in  the  several  States  of  the  American  Union,'*  that  the  ver^'  imper- 
fect fonn  of  ctmstitution  a<lopted  in  1777  was  "without  provision  for  educational 
institutions.'*  Sn])erintendent  Conant  has  since  shown  that  this  statement  is  errone- 
ous, an<l  that,  as  given  in  Slade's  Vennont  State  Pjipers,  the  instrument  exjnvssly  said: 
**  A  school  or  si-hools  shall  be  estaldisbed  in  each  town,  by  the  legislature,  for  the  con- 
venient instruction  of  youth,  with  such  salaries  to  the  masters,  ])aid  by  each  towni,  * 
•  *  *  [as]  to  enable  them  to  instruct  youth  at  low  j)riccs."  It  was  also  further 
said:  "One  granmmr  school  in  each  county  and  one  university  in  this  State  ought  to 
be  establish<'d  by  din^ction  of  the  gem'iJil  sissi'mbly."  The  correction  came  too  late 
for  insertion  in  the  K^'port,  for  187l>,  but  it  is  now  made  with  ])leasure,  showing,  as  it 
does,  that  Vermont  stood  n<»  whit  behind  ln»r  sislcr  States  in  rcsjiect  to  the  early  ex- 
pression of  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  three  chief  forms  of  education. 

GENn:RAL  CONDITION. 

The  summary  of  statistics  previously  given  shows  that,  notwithstanding  many  ad- 
verso  circumstances,  there  has  been  considerable  educational  advance.  The  numl>er 
of  schools  in  1?^  was  iJ6  greater  than  in  1K7(),  tlie  average  time  of  sessicm  longer,  the 
enrolment  larger  by  •2,0t>8,  with  an  average  attendance  considerably  incn^ased  ;  this, 
too,  when  the  school  ])0])ulation,  instea<l  of  increasing,  had  falh-n  otV  V*2.  The  in- 
crease in  tin?  number  of  male  teachei-s  also  is  encouraging,  and  is  considerably  larger 
in  pro]iortion  to  the  whole  number  than  is  the  decn'as*'  of  female  teachers  which  has 
to  be  set  against  it.  The  diminution  in  the  wages  of  both  men  and  woni(;n  teachers  is 
tommon  to  most  of  the  States  this  year,  an<l  with  a  decr^'ase  in  the  item  of  buiKling 
and  repairs  sutliciently  accounts  for  the  falling  otV  in  the  t^xpemlitures  for  nublic 
Bchmds.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  although  teachers*  wages  have  been  lower, 
the  teaching  lias  generally  been  of  better  quality,  through  the  influence  of  the  county 
iu8titut<u3  heI(L 

INTROnUCTION  OF  DRAWING. 

Bv  a  law  of  November  28, 1876,  free  hand  drawing  was  added  to  the  reouirwl  studies 
of  tne  public  schools.  No  note  is  made  in  the  report'  of  the  extent  to  wliicli  this  re- 
quirement has  l)een  carried  out^  nor  is  it  said  whether  any  sjrstem  for  the  State,  meant 
to  reach  all  the  schools  and  facilitate  the  introduction  of  this  study,  has  been  agn»ed 
npon.  Of  course,  without  some  such  system  there  must  be  difficulty  in  giving  effect 
to  the  law. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  AND  GRADED  SCHOOL  DLSTRICT8. 

Another  law  of  the  same  date  defines  a  graded  school  in  Vennont  to  be  "  any  school 
in  this  Stato  maintained  by  a  town  or  by  a  school  district  for  not  less  than  30  weeks 
each  year,  and  consisting  of  4  or  more  de])artments,  taught  by  4  or  moiv  teachers,  hav- 
ing an  established  course  of  study,  and  having  all  the  departnu'uts  under  the  oversight 
or  control  of  one  principal  teacher."  Any  school  district  supp<»rting  sueh  a  school  is 
declared  to  be  a  graded  school  district  and  to  be  entitled  to  any  and  all  privileges 
cranted  by  law  to  such  districts.  With  a  view  to  better  gradation  of  the  schools  and 
fi)  the  nnitication  of  their  work,  a  well  arrange<l  coursei  of  study,  reaching  through 
8  classes  and  covering  10  years,  is  given  by  Superintendent  Conant  in  his  n^port  and 
has  been  sent  out  with  the  registers  to  all  the  schools.    The  general  adoption  of  such 
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eottne  could  hardly  fail  to  bo  improving,  as  nnited  and  harmonized  effort  is  always 

effective  than  that  which  is  independent  and  irreciUar.    Twenty-one  graded 

school  Hystems  in  as  many  districts  existed  in  IdTO-*??,  eight  of  them  having  the  pnb- 

liic  school  associated  with  an  academy  or  county  grammar  sc^hool,  which  receives  their 

•dvanced  scholarH,  acconling  to  a  permission  given  iu  the  school  law.    There  was  an 

average  of  6|  grades  each  iu  these  schools,  the  teachers  numbered  150,  the  rejtorted 

-pupils  7,060,  three  districts  not  reporting  their  pupils.    At  least  4  appear  to  have  high 

school  courses. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

In  Burlington  there  is  a  board  of  school  commiHsioners  composed  of  one  member 
firom  each  word,  with  the  city  superintendent  of  schools  as  president ;  in  Rutland,  a 
board  of  trustees,  also  consisting  of  a  member  from  each  ward,  a  member  of  the 
board  being  the  acting  president. 

STATISTICS. 


City. 


BarlingtoD. 
BoUand  ... 


Population. 


18,000 
10,000 


Chilflren  of 
Bchool  age. 


3,207 
2,S0tf 


Enrolment 


1,046 
805 


Average 
attendance. 


808 
507 


Teacben. 


3ft 
10 


Expendi- 
ture. 


•10. 708 
tf,708 


Votes  on  the  statistics. — ^The  figures  for  population  and  children  of  school  ago 
possibly  include  a  larger  territory  than  is  covertid  by  the  school  reports.  The  iiifor- 
mation  as  to  Biu*lington  is  dcriveil  from  a  district  report ;  that  from  Uutlaud,  from  a 
return  t<o  this  Bureau. 

ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Burlington  reports  in  all  11  day  schools,  of  which  2  wore  ungraded,  4  primary,  3  in- 
termediate, 1  grammar,  and  1  high.  There  were  also  3  evening  schools,  among  which 
for  the  first  time  appears  a  mechanical  drawing  school.  Such  a  school  had  been  long 
desired  by  the  8U])crintendcnt  and  selnwl  board,  but  until  the  autunm  of  1877  they  did 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  the  establishment  of  it;  then  the  offer  of  two  city  ofricera 
and  of  a  j^rofessor  in  the  University  of  Vermont  to  give  3  evenings  weekly  to  the  school 
if  the  city  would  fit  up  rooms  for  it  led  to  immediate  action.  Tlie  school  enrolled  34 
pupils,  about  half  of  tnem  yoimg  men  from  th(^  workshops  of  the  city,  the  remainder 
from  tile  public  schools,  and  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  was  iu  successful  operation. 
The  averajje  attendance  in  the  tlay  schools  was  much  afiected  by  an  epidemic  of  (lii)h- 
theria,  which  led  many  alarmed  pan'uts  to  keep  their  children  home. — (Report  of 
Buperiiitendent  Charles  J.  Alger  for  1877.) 

At  Lutland  the  graded  school  district,  which  does  not  seem  to  inclr.de  the  wholo 
place,  ha<l  in  it  1  high,  1  granunar,  1  uitermediate,  4  secondary-,  and  5  piimary  schools. 
Teachers  here  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  each  day  in  the  studies 
to  be  piu^ued  in  their  respective  classes,  and  to  avoid  corporal  puuis'ament  if  possi- 
ble.—<Rep(>rt  for  187(5-77.) 

In  both  Burlington  and  Kutland  there' are  several  private  and  church  schools,  and  in 
each  there  is  an  academic  school  for  boys.  * 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  8CnOOL8. 

Reports  and  returns  from  the  3  State  normal  schools  show  at  Castleton,  for  1876-77. 
5  instructors,  09  students,  9  graduates  from  the  first  coiurse  and  4  from  the  second;  at 
Johnson,  11  instructors,  120  normal  students,  16  graduates  from  the  first  course  and  4 
frt>m  the  second;  at  Randolph,  8  instnictors,  and  230  normal  students  in  1877,  with  51 
graduates  from  the  first  and  12  from  the  second  course;  totals,  24  instructors,  419  nor- 
mal pupils,  76  minor  and  20  higher  graduates. 

The  lirst  course  in  all  these  schools  inelutles  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be  pup- 
sued  ill  the  common  schools,  and  can  l>e  coinijleted  iu  one  year.  Tlio  second  includes 
the  same  branches,  but  adds  another  yt^^^  of  higher  studies.  Certificates  of  graduation 
from  the  lower  course  have  the  etfect  of  a  5  years*  license  to  teach  in  tlie  common 
schools  of  the  State;  certificates  in  the  higher  course,  the  efifect  of  a  10  years' license.— 
(Law  of  November  24,  1874.) 

BENNINGTON  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

An  act  approved  Novemlnsr  28, 1876,  gave  any  gnwled  school  organized  in  accordance 
with  a  special  act  of  the  legislature  and  situated  in  a  county  iu  which  there  is  no  Stat* 
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normal  school  authority  to  estahliMh  iu  connection  with  such  graded  school  a  trainiiig 
school  department  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  In  accordance  with  the  ]>rovi8ioiia 
of  that  act  a  tmiuiug  department  was  organized  iu  coimection  with  the  graded  school 
at  Bennington  iu  Febniary,  1877.  Ten  pupilH  were  atbnitled  who  had  fhushed  the 
course  of  study  iu  the  grammar  departiuentf  aud  instniction  entirely  of  a  professional 
character  waH  given  them  to  fit  thorn  for  their  futui'<^  work.  Hereafter,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  only  the  graduates  of  the  high  school  into  the  normal  class. —  (State  report.) 

TEACnEllS*    mSTnUTES. 

The  law  of  1874  requires  the  State  superintendent  to  hold  institutes  in  the  counties 
on  the  written  application  of  a  e4»rtaiu  number  of  teachers.  Fourteen  sueli  institutes, 
1  for  each  county  iji  the  State,  wen>  held,  tlie  nimilier  of  teachers  attending  rau^ng 
fix)m  i£)  to  95,  and  the  total  of  such  atteudunce  reaching  rill).  In  conducting  tueso 
temporar>-  training  schools  the  superinte.ndimt  was  aided  by  the  princii>als  of  the  State 
nonnal  schools  tind  many  others.  The  two  pur^toses  of  such  meetings,  to  instruct  and 
inspire  the  teachers  and  to  awaken  an  interest  in  education  among  the  i>eo])le,  appear 
to  have  been  eftected. 

At  Burlington,  a  teachers*  meeting  having  the  character  of  a  city  institute  wofl 
held  during  the  school  session  every  si'cond  week,  with  great  apparent  beneiit. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

niGn  sciiooi^. 

As  in  many  other  States,  no  speciiie  infonuation  is  given  as  to  the  number  of  this 
class  of  schools,  or  of  the  iustnictors  or  1)uim1s  iu  them.  By  the  constitution  of  1793, 
as  by  the  ** frame  of  govenuuent  "  in  1777,  a  grammar  school  for  each  coimty,  sul>- 
stantially  answering  U)  a  county  high  school,  was  contemplated  ;  but,  if  such  schools 
"were  established,  not  more  than  3  or  4  would  seem  to  luive  survived.  Towns  and 
graded  or  union  school  distiicts  under  hit  or  laws  an^  allowed  to  establish  high  schools, 
but  the  reports  from  towns  published  with  the  State  report  only  give  the  whole  number 
ofeomm9n  schools,  without  distinguishing  the  high  s(;hools.  For  187G  the /graded 
school  districts  reporting  num])ercd  :UJ,  and  of  these  iJO  had  students  in  preparation  for 
college.  i)resumably  in  high  schools.  In  187(>-*77  only  21  such  districts  made  n^nort, 
14  having  students  preparing  for  college,  indicating  at  least  that  number  of  iiigh 
schools.  Tliesc  students  numbered  ir57,  and  the  graduates  from  the  college  preparatory 
classes  of  4  schools  were  20  for  that  year. 

Speaking  of  high  schools,  the  supeiintendeut  siiys:  "  Our  common  schools  are  weak 
because  wo  do  not  every  where  i»roviile  for  (in  connection  with  them  jind  as  a  necessary 
part  of  our  school  system)  a  higher  grade  of  ««'hools.  *  *  *  Our  best  yirimary  schools 
are  found  in  connection  with  higher  schools.  *  *  *  A  public  high  school  exerts 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  common  schools  beyond  thos<j  immediately  associated 
with  it.  It  is  a  powerful  educator  of  the  ])eople,  not  only  through  class  r<»om  work 
with  the  youth  attending  it,  but  through  its  buildings  aud  grounds  and  their  appur- 
tenances, and  most  of  all  tlm)ugh  the  character  of  its  instructors.  It  is  a  centre  of 
activity  where  educational  problems  are  studied,  where  methods  are  examined  and 
tried.  It  furnishes  models  for  school  work,  and  at  once  teaches  methods  to  the  ycmng 
and  justiiies  them  to  the  old.  Is  the  question.  How  can  we  secure  better  instruction 
and  better  discipline  in  the  common  schools!  or,  IIow  can  wo  s<x.>ure  the  introduction 
to  them  of  new  bginchcs  of  study  ?  or,  How  can  we  tilevate  teaching  to  the  rank  of  a 
profe^ionf  or.  How  can  we  raise  the  stamlard  of  our  noruial  schools  and  inen^am.^  the 
attendance  in  thenif  or,  How  can  we  hel]*  forward  the  founding  of  the  proper  number 
of  academies  f  or,  How  can  wo  till  our  colleges  with  better  i»re])ared  students  f  An 
answer  ready,  and  true  as  far  as  it  goes,  is,  by  multiplying  good  li-ee  high  schools." — 
(State  reports) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  academies  reporting  to  the  State  su])erint4>ndent  in  lSi6-*77  numbered  20,  bejndes 
5  with  which  the  schools  of  graded  clistricts  art^  associated,  aud  which  are  not  includi^d 
in  the  academy  list.  In  the  20  given  there  were,  for  the  year,  109  t^^achers  and  12,498 
difi'erent  students,  of  whom  .127  were  preparing  for  college  and  60  were  graduated  from 
a  preparatory  college  course. 

For  statistics  of  i)rivate  aca<lemic  schools,  preparator>' schools,  and  ]»reparatory  or 
academic  department  of  a  college,  see  Tables  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix  follow- 
ing, and  the  sominarics  of  these  in  the  Rex>ort  of  the  Conmiissiouer  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  colleges  and  nniyersities  for  young  men  (one  of  them  admitting  young  wonien 
also)  are  the  Uniwnitjf  of  VermoHt,  at  Burlington;  Middkhury  College,  Middlebuiy,  a 
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Ckmgregational  ingtitation ;  and  Xontidi  UniverMiffy  a  acicntifio  and  militaiy  college, 
mainly  nnder  Protestant  Episcopal  inflnences,  at  Korthlield.  In  these  three,  the  first 
of  wnich  is  open  to  both  sexes,  171  collegiate  students  were  reported  for  1877,  under 
96  instmctorB,  not  including  the  scientific  department  of  the  State  unlYcroity,  to  bo 
noticed  presently.  The  courses  in  the  three  appear  to  he  the  same  as  stated  in  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  lb7G,  excex>t  that  at  Norwich  University 
an  academic  and  business  course  of  3  years  seems  to  have  been  substituted  for  the 
special  course  in  philosophy  then  uoted^ —  (Catalogues  and  returns.) 

COLIJSGE  FOR  WOMEN. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SClENTiriC. 

The  State  Agricultural  College,  a  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  affords 
4  courses  of  scientific  study,  namely,  (1)  agriculture  and  related  branches,  (2)  theo- 
retical and  applied  chemistry*,  (3)' civil  engineering,  and  (4)  metallurgy  and  mining 
engineering.  There  is  alno  a  literar^'-scicnrific  course  irhich  coincides  substantially 
"with  the  regular  academic  course  of  the  niiiversity,  save  that  Gn>ek  is  omitted  and  its 
place  supplied  by  su])stitution8  from  the  dt'partmout  of  science.  The  degrees  conferred 
are  bachelor  of  philosophy,  civil  engineer,  and  mining  engineer.  Number  of  students 
in  regular  courses,  15;  in  partial  courses,  4. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

MEDICAL. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Vermont  is,  so  far  as  known,  the  only 
professional  school  in  the  State.  It  has  the  usual  3  years*  course,  inelufling  1  year  of 
preparatory  study  and  2  of  attendance  ui^on  its  instructions,  or  1  on  those  of  some 
other  regular  nle<lical  school  and  a  concluding  one  within  its  halls.  No  preliminary 
examijiation  for  admission  is  indicated,  beycind  the  inquiry  n<'cessar>'  to  settle  this 
point,  l^rofesaors  and  instructors  in  ltr77.  resident,  G;  non-resident,  12;  students,  J)2, 
of  whom  only  4  had  rec4?ived  a  degree  in  letters  or  science. —  (Catalogue  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE  BLIND. 

V<'rmont,  having  no  inntitutiou  of  her  own  for  the  rec4?ptiou  of  these  classes  of  pupils, 
provides  for  the  instruction  elsewheri'  of  such  of  them  as  need  her  aid. 

REFORMATORY  TRAINING. 

The  Vermont  Reform  School,  Verg<'nue8,  which  had  129  children  under  its  care  durinff 
the  years  1875  and  1870,  with  116  i-emaining  in  the  latter  year,  sends  no  account  of 
itself  for  1877,  as  its  reports  are  only  presented  biennially.  Both  boys  and  girls  \inder 
16  are  received,  and  are  taught  reading,  spelling,  writing,  geography,  arithmetic,  and 
history,  with  such  employments  as  housework,  so  whig,  seating  chairs,  and  making 
chair  irames. — (Report  of  1876.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

• 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
in  Bennington,  February  1-2,  1877. 

Followin|5  the  address  of  welcome  by  Prof.  I.  \V.  Dunham,  was  a  discission  of 
"The  relation  of  the  public  school  to  the  eollege,"  and  then  a  paper  on  "Class  room 
methods,"  by  Rev.  R.  M.  Luther,  of  Bennington.  A  discussion  of  the  question  of  "School 
supervision,"  led  by  Mr.  RiehanlH(m,  of  Barro  Academy,  and  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  Rut- 
land High  School,  served  to  strengthen  the  ox)inion  that  the  system  of  school  super- 
-viflion  in  the  State  is  in  some  respects  very  tlefective.  An  address  on  "Succ<»8sin  life,*' 
by  R«T.  M.  E.  Cady,  was  followed  ])y  a  brief  discussion  of  compulsorv  education,  in 
the  evening,  Rttv.  R.  T.  Hall  dwelt  <m  "The  teaehing  of  morals  in  schools,"  and  Rev. 
M.  II.  Buckham,  prt>sident  of  the  University  of  Vermont  as  well  as  of  the  association, 
advocated  "Iligher  education  for  business  men." 

The  s<»cond  day^sproceedings  began  with  a  discussion  of  "  The  best  methods  in  teaching 
and  how  to  s*.»c"uro  them,"  by  A.  E.  Leavenworth,  principal  of  the  Nonual  School  at 
Randolph,  and  Walter  E.  Howanl,  principal  of  that  at  Castleton.  Hon.  Edwanl 
Conant,  State  superintendent  of  education,  deliven»d  an  address  on  "The  progreas  of 
education  in  Vermont,"  after  which  a  paper  by  Professor  Lewis  Pollens,  of  Bormigtoxii 
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on  "Enjcrliflh  {rraiuTnary"  was  read  and  Miss  Morcia  P.  Brown,  preceptress  of  the  Rat- 
land  Ibgh  Scliooly  priist^nted  one  on  ''Our  work.''  Professor  I.  W.  Dimham,  of  Ben- 
nington, and  Hcurv  Clark,  of  Rutland,  sliowed  that  ''The  State  has  special  claims 
upon  the  teacher,"  and  Professor  £.  li.  lligley,  of  Middlebury  College,  urged  the 
iinportanco  of  a  "Study  of  the  past."  In  the  cveiiiugf  J.  D.  Bartle^',  principal  of  the 
Bnrliugton  High  School,  addn^sscd  the  association  on  "Success  in  teaching,"  and 
Professor  Willioni  Wells,  of  IJuLou  College,  delivered  an  address  on  "Errors  in  oar 
social  condition.'' — (New-England  Jounial  of  Education.) 

chu:f  state  school  officer. 

HoxL  Edward  Conaxt,  State  §uperintendent  qf  education^  BanMph, 

[TLird  tonn,  1878-18«0.J 


TIBGDnA. 


255 


TIBGUriA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1ST; 


rt>. 


l:^7i>-Tr.      luci^ase.    IVoivAMk 


POPULATIOX   AND  ATTENDANCE. 

I 

IThite  youth  of  school  age  (5-*21) 

Colored  yomh  of  school  age  (5-:il) 

Whole  number  of  M-hool  aue , 

Wliites  of  said  age  in  public  schools.. 
Colored  of  said  age  in  public  schools.. 
Total  of  school  age  enrolled  a 


Pupils  over  the  school  age,  white 

Pupils  over  the  school  age,  coloretl 

Whites  in  average  daily  attendance  . . 
Colored  in  avera^^e  daily  attendance.. 

Total  average  daily  attendance 

Percentage  of  school  population  en- 
rolled. 

Percentage  in  average  attendance 

Numl)er  in  higher  branches  a 

6CUOOLS  AND  8CnOOL>UOUS£8. 


Schools  for  whites 

Schools  for  colored  pupils 

Whole  number  of  public  schools 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

KumbtT  of  graded  schools 

Sch(M>l-houses  used 

Owned  by  districts 

Having  ^ood  furniture 

Built  during  the  year 

Yuluiition  of  school  property  owned 
by  districts. 

TEACUEKS  AND   THEIR  PAY. 

"Wliite  teachers  in  public  schools 

Colored  teachers  in  public  si hools  .... 

Men  teaching ' 

Womt'u  teacning 

Whole  numbei;of  teachers  in  public 
schools. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND    EXPENDITURE. 

Whole  reported  receipts  for  public 

schools. 
Whole  cost  for  current  and  iiermancnt 

items. 

STATE  SCHOOL   FUND. 

Available  State  school  fund 


2^\  140 

190.  eoO 
513 
'JOS  I 

eo,rc>i  j 

34.7-.>'J  i 
115,243 
41.4  , 

2:1.  U 

7, 3.^^J 


3f  3r>7 

1,  lei 

4.  :i:\s 

113 

101 

5,  &^^ 
i.4in> 
i,7r,o 

3:» 

$851,731 


3,9c»4 

2, 913 
1,7(»7 
4,G20 

(34  95 
30  37 


|1, 215, 325 
1,  OeO,  C79 


' 


$1, 430,  G45 


IH).  149 
2lh*,ti40 
4ii^.\7?^> 

i»\  9:u 

0»5.ivi;i 

204,  &C4 

4:t2 

35.  t*14 

117.. -^43 

42. 5 

24.4 

7,507 


3. 442 

1,230 

4.  tw2 

112 

1(4 


2. 2r<^ 

2.  vS*C» 
5,llsi 


2tl 

1.511S 

lAVi 

2,  i^H> 

1.1 


.5 
125 


85 
49 

i:u 


3 


^i9, 317 


4,0(%) 

071 

2, IH57 

1.773 

4, 710 

$33  10 
27  37 


6$1, 102, 113 
1. 050, 347 


$1,430,045 


$117, 5S0 


85 

54 

(Ui 

120 


(?i 


$1  85 
3  00 


$113,213 
19,:)32 


a  In  i)rivat«  elemontair  schools  thcro  was  renortcKl  in  187S  an  enruhuvnt  of  18,033  ]iu|)lU  1  in  lilgbor 
schools,  4,G02 ;  tcuchers  in  privuto  schools  of  nil  grades,  1,310. 
b  According  to  a  written  rotom. 

(From  reports  of  lion.  Wm.  H.  Rufiher;  Stato  8ax>erintendcnt  of  public  instruciion, 
for  the  two  years  indicated.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  8faie  hoard  of  education ,  an  incorporated  body  consisting  of  tlie  govcTnor,  the  saper- 
Intendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  attorney  general,  has  charge  of  the  oj^erations 
of  the  free  sclinol  system,  of  the  investment  of  the  State  school  fund,  and  ol  the  ap- 
pointment and  rc*moval  of  county  superintendents,  with  other  minor  duties.  It  is  to 
report  annually  to  the  legislature. 

A  State  suptrintendtni  of  puhlio  instruction ^  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  as- 
Bembly  every  4  years,  beginning  with  1874,  enters  upon  duty  March  15  foUowing  his 
election,  and  is  the  chief  executive  ofU/cer  of  the  public  school  syst-em. 

LOCAL. 

County  superintendents  of  schools,  since  1877  appoint e<l  by  the  State  board  of  ednoa- 
tion  for  terms  of  4  years,  have  the  usual  duties  of  such  oflicers. 

County  boards,  known  as  school  trustee  electoral  hoards,  composed  of  the  connty 
judge,  tfie  Commonwealth's  county  attorney,  and  the  county  superintendent  of  school^ 
appoint  the  local  school  officers  for  districts  within  their  resi>ectivo  counties,  under 
a  Jaw  of  January  11,  1877.  Other  county  Iwanls,  composed  of  the  connty  superin- 
tendent and  the'  tlistrict  school  trustees  "in  each  county,  have  charge  of  all  public 
school  property  within  their  respective  counties  and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  bound- 
aries of  districts  and  subdistricts. 

District  school  trustees  (3  members  in  each  district),  appointed  by  the  school  trustee 
electoral  boanls  for  terms  of  3  years,  with  provision  fer  yearly  chnnp;  of  one  member, 
have  the  care  of  schools  for  their  several  districts. —  (School  laws  ol  1873  and  Itftl,) 

ELEMENYaEY  INSTRUCTION. 

PROGRESS  FOR  THE   YEAR. 

In  presenting  his  seventh  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1877,  Superin- 
tendent Rufliier states  that  ** during  the  past  year  the  work  of  public  education  has 
continued  to  progress  favorably.  The  enrolment  of  pupils,  the  average  atteudaiicey 
and,  I  may  add,  the  quality  of  the  teacliiug,  have  all  gained.  The  oSicial  manage- 
ment has  also  impn)ved  in  economy,  system,  and  eiUcieucy.  Efforts  for  the  imi>rove- 
ment  of  teachers  have  multi[)lied.  The  8])irit  of  education  has  been  promoteil  anions 
the  people  and  a  growhig  attachment  to  tlic  public  school  system  has  been  manifested 
very  generally." 

***The  gains' over  last  year  were,  in  enrolment,  nearly  5,000  pu])i]s,  and  in  average 
daily  atten<lance  abcmt  3,0(X),  with  a  corr<!8i)oiuling  gam  in  the  percentage  of  school 
population  in  attendance  upon  the  schools.  And  at  the  same  time  the  cost  of  tuition 
was  reduced  over  $4,000,  and  the  total  cuiTent  exi»enses  for  the  year  were  reduced 
about  ^30,000,  while  the  incn^ased  work  might  have  been  expected  to  increase  the  cost* 
About  ^15,000  more  than  last  year  was  expended  by  the  (list-riets  in  ])cnnanent  im- 
provements. The  expenses  of  the  central  oflice  were  reduced  from  ^0,519  to  $5,819, 
•  *  *  The  difficulties  under  which  the  work  was  prosecuted  were  unusually  great, 
and  the  progress  made  is  surprising,  au^  is  conclusive  as  to  the  stabilitv  and  success 
of  the  system."— (Report,  of  Stat<?  Superintendent  W.  II.  Uuffuer  for  187G-'77.) 

OXE  8EIUOUS  HINDRANCE. 

As  affecting  the  rate  of  the  process  above  reconlc<l,  and  as  threatening  an  abate- 
ment of  it  in  the  future,  Dr.  Uullher  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  State  finances  have  led  to  an  **  annual  and  increasing  diversion  of  school 
funds."  The  interest  on  the  literary  funtl,  heretofore  unaiVected  by  this  difllculty  since 
1873,  has  during  the  past  school  year  been  T«?duced  in  payment  from  ^IJ4,1K)4.00  to 
916,476.2^ ;  while  "  the  diversion  of  a  large  share  of  the  i^roceeds  of  the  capitation  and 
property  tax  be^an  with  the  lirst  year  of  the  school  system,  and  has  been  continued 
ever  since."    The  fact  of  this  diversion  was  not  discovered  till  1870,  when  an  invest i- 

?;ation  authorized  by  the  legislatun^  rt^vealed  an  arrearage  due  to  the  school  fund  of 
^something  over  J400,000  for  the  fiscal  years  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874."  The 
amount  was  subsequently  re<luc4jd  to  $382,732,  but  the  financial  diOiculties  of  the  State 
treasuiy  have  caused  a  continuance  of  the  same  system  of  diminished  payments  of 
interest  school  fimds,  till,  on  July  31,  1877,  Dr.  Rufiuer  estimat<jd  that  "the  total  defi- 
cit due  the  school  fund  must  have  been  about  ici550,<X)0."  An<l  as  the  auditor  takes 
the  ground  that  the  constitution  does  not  con1n)l  him  in  his  action,  while  the  law  does, 
a  legislative  ap^)ropriation  for  any  civic  puri)os<^  may  at  any  time  in  the  future  sweep 
away  the  constitutionally  prescribed  school  moneys  unless  the  State  takes  decided 
action  to  the  contraiy,  either  through  its  legislature  or  the  courts.  • 

MEANS  OF  LENGTIIENLNG  A  SHORT  SCHOOL  TERM. 

The  pancity  of  means  for  schools  has  hitherto  kei)t  the  school  term  down  to  an  aver- 
ago  of  about  5^  months.    This,  Dr.  Kuffuer  thinks,  meets  sufficiently  the  current  noeda 
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of  the  groat  body  of  the  people,  who  are  compelled  to  use  the  labor  of  their  children 
daring  a  large  portion  of  the  year.  Bnt  it  does  not  meet  the  wants  of  parents  who  aim 
to  carry  the  edncation  of  their  children  beyond  the  primary  school.  As  a  means  of 
remedying  this  difficulty,  Dr.  Knliher  proposes  an  arrangement  by  which  evcrj'  alter- 
nate school-honse  in  a  county  shall  be  opened  for  the  first  five  months  of  a  school  year 
and  then  the  other  for  the  next  five  months,  thus  giving  those  who  wish  for  it  the 
opportunity  for  ten  months'  attendance.  A  union  of  any  two  a(\jacent  school  districts, 
each  having  its  own  school-house,  would  make  this  practicable  in  any  ueighlK>r]iood, 
even  without  an  arrangement  of  the  kind  for  the  county  generally.  The  plan  seems 
worthy  of  consideration  in  all  States  and  neighborhoods  where  short  sciiool  terms 
form  the  ordinary  rule,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  aspirations  of  parents  or  of 
pupils  for  the  fullest  opportunities  of  training  are  now  fhistrated. 

AID  FROM  TIIE  PEABODY  FUND. 

This  fund  has  continued  to  render  import-ant  aid  in  carrying  forward  the  school  sys- 
tem of  the  State,  itfi  grant  for  the  year  covered  by  the  report  having  amounted  to 
^16^850.  This  has  been  distributed,  according  to  the  rules  established  by  the  trustees, 
mamly  among  well  regulated  free  schools  continued  for  about  10  months  of  the  year, 
having  100  to  300  or  more  pupils,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  85  x>er  cent,  oii 
the  enrolment.  The  people,  in  each  case^  must  pay  for  current  exi)enses  twice  or  three 
times  as  much  as  they  receive  from  the  fund,  and  must  bear  all  the  cost  of  erecting, 
repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houites,  must  grade  their  schools,  provide  a  teacher 
for  every  50  pupils,  and  must  use  their  best  endeavors  to  make  them  model  schools. 
A  portion  of  the  fund  has  also  gone  to  aid  normal  instruction  in  teachers'  institutes 
conducted  by  the  State  superintendent  and  by  selected  instructors  under  his  direc- 
tion.—  (State  report  for  1876-77,  and  Peabody  fund  report  for  1877.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

The  school  boards  of  cities,  under  a  general  State  law,  consist  of  not  more  than  3 
trustees  from  each  ward  where  the  cities  are  divided  into  wards ;  where  there  is  no 
such  division,  of  not  more  than  3  for  each  school  district  which  may  be  established, 
within  a  city  by  the  action  of  the  school  board  with  the  approval  of  the  common 
council.  In  cities  with  10,000  or  more  inhabitants  a  city  suxtenuteudent  of  schools  is 
appointed  by  the  State  board  of  education  and  paid  from  the  State  school  fund. 

STATISTICS. 
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ADDITIONAL  PARTICULARS. 

Alexandria, — The  averace  attendance  was  7  per  cent,  better  in  the  schools  for  whites 
and  2  per  cent,  better  in  schools  for  colored  Children  than  in  1875-76.  In  enrolment  the 
whito  schools  gained  over  7  per  cent.,  while  the  colored  schools  lost  over  1  jier  cent. 
The  enrolment  Of  white  children  (698)  was  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  i>opulation, 
and  that  of  colored  children  (485)  was  30  per  cent,  of  the  same.  The  percentage  of  at- 
tendance to  enrolment  reached  00;  the  cost  of  educating  each  child,  based  on  avera^ 
daily  attendance,  was  $12.27. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Richard  L.  Came,  lor 
1876-77.) 

Ltfnckburg. — The  schools  here  are  classed  as  primary,  grammar,  and  higli^  the  course 
in  the  primary  grades  requiring  4  years ;  in  the  grammar  grades,  3 ;  in  the  high  schools, 
3.  In  the  lawt  it  is  prescril>ed»  except  that  an  election  is  allowed  between  Latin  and 
Greek  and  French  and  German.  A  letter  from  Supcriuteudent  Bigcers  states  that  his 
report  for  1877  was  not  published  by  the  board  for  want  of  funds,  r  or  the  same  reasou 
the  schools  were  closed  8  days  prior  to  the  usual  time.  He  thinks,  however,  that  the 
school  system  is  mon*.  firmly* rooted  in  the  good  ojiinion  of  the  people  than  ever  before. 

Norfolk, — The  schools  were  taught  10  months,  in  7  buildings.  The  estimated  value 
of  school  property  is  ^,000.  Cost  of  each  pupil  in  average  attendance,  $16.26. — 
(Return.) 
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Richmond, — The  original  graded  course  of  stndy  of  the  public  schools  embraced  13 
grades ;  but  it  has  been  revised  by  Snperiutendent  Peay,  so  that  now  all  the  former 
studies  are  included  in  10  grades,  namely,  4  primary,  3  grammar,  and  3  high.  Half- 
day  schools  in  the  lowest  grade  have  been  tried  and  prov^  a  success.  Children  of  five 
to  eight  years  of  ase.  it  is  found,  make  as  great  pro^ss  in  3^  hours  of  stndy  as  in  6. 
Of  the  120  schools  belonging  to  the  system,  2  were  high,  23  grammar,  and  95  primary; 
75  were  for  white  and  45  for  colored  children.  The  average  cost  on  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  the  supx>ort  of  schools  for  lb7&-'77  was  |15.99. — (Report.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  NORMAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  has  a  course  covering  3 
years,  with  a  preparatory  course  of  1  year.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  the  course, 
which  are  chiefly  of  .an  elementary  character,  farming,  sewing,  and  household  work 
were  taught.  There  is  a  3  weeks'  institute  at  the  close  of  the  course  to  prepare  grad- 
uates for  teaching.  » The  number  of  students  during  the  year  IS/G-*??  was  274,  of  whom 
105  were  ff iris  and  169  boys. — (Catalogue,  1876-'77.) 

Valley  Normal  School  and  Summer  institute^  at  Bridgewater,  Ya.,  embraces  in  its  4 
years'  course  of  instruction  classical,  normal,  business,  grammar,  and  ornamental  de- 
partments, a  model  school,  and  a  summer  institute  for  teachers,  this  last  continuing 
about  6  weeks.  The  attendance  in  1876-77  on  the  teachers'  aavanced  course  was  5; 
on  the  teachers'  elementary  course,  19 ;  and  at  the  normal  institute,  71.  The  whole 
number  of  normal  students  in  the  year  1877  was  97 ;  of  other  students,  111. —  (Catalogue 
and  return.) 

A  normal  institute  at  Strasbnrg,  kindred  to  that  at  Bridgewater,  is  spoken  of  in  1  ho 
Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  for  August,  1877,  but  no  report  from  it  has  reached 
this  Bureau. 

Boanoke  CollegCj  Salem,  has  a  department  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  wish  to 

Srepare  themselves  for  teaching.    It  is  under  the  immediate  8uper^d8ion  of  the  presi- 
eut  of  the  college.     Students  have  the  privilege  of  taking  any  studies  they  may  wish 
in  the  college  classes  without  additional  charge. — (Catalogue  of  college.) 

The  Richmond  Normal  School,  a  department  of  the  public  school  system  of  Richmond, 
is  sustained  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  three  tliousand  dollars.  Tuition  is  free. 
In  1877  there  were  i:i9  students  attending  its  3  years'  normal  course,  of  whom  46  were 
men  and  93  women;  17  were  graduated,  and  14  of  them  engaged  in  teaching. — (Re- 
turn.) 

Teachers'  meetings  are  also  held  every  Satunlay  during  the  school  term,  in  the 
Richmond  High  School  building,  which  the  primary  and  grammar  school  teachers  are 
required  to  attend  on  alternate  weeks.  Superintendent  Peay  conducts  the  exercises, 
assisted  by  the  principals  of  the  schools,  to  each  of  whom  is  assigned  a  special  subject. 
By  this  means,  all  new  methods  are  discussed. — (Return  to  Bureau.) 

A  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  colore<l  teachers  has  existed  also  at  Peters- 
burg, under  the  care  of  Rev.  Giles  B.  Cook,  in  connection  with  an  elementary  school 
for  colored  children.     Its  statistics  for  1877  have  not  been  received;  in  18^6  there 
.appear  iff  have  been  150  pupils  in  all,  without  distinction  between  normal  students 
;and  others. 

teachers'  INSTITLTTES. 

The  State  board  of  education  has  power  at  its  discretion  to  invite  and  encourage 
meetings  of  teachers  at  convenient  places,  and  to  pro\ide  that  educational  addresses 
•  shall  be  made  before  such  meetings  pro\ided  no  public  money  is  expende^l  for  such 
Durposes.  The  a^ent  of  the  Peabody  fund  made  for  1876-'77  an  allowance  of  $1,100 
-tor  holding  such  institutes,  and  in  72  counties  either  these  or  kindred  meetings  were 
held,  the  State  superintendent  being  present  as  conductor  or  lecturer  in  39  counties 
and  2  cities. — (School  law  and  Peabody  report.) 

school  journal. 

The  Educational  Journal  of  Virginia  rendered  valuable  aid  in  1877,  as  in  fbrmer 
years,  in  the  improvement  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  alike  by  many  excellent  arti- 
cles in  its  general  department,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  William  F.  Fox,  principal 
of  the  Richmond  High  School,  and  by  important  matter  in  its  official  department, 
which  is  under  the  charge  of  State  Superintendent  Ruiiner. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  schools. 

Superintendent  Rufi&ier  reports  for  1876-'77  a  total  of  7,507  pupils  as  studying 
higher  branches  under  the  public  school  system,  6,879  of  them  white  and  628  colored. 
These  were  probably,  in  most  cases,  connected  with  the  high  school  departments  of 
the  164  graded  schools  reported  by  him,  121  of  which  were  for  white  and  43  for  col- 
^"ed  pupils.    Two  such  high  schools,  one  for  white  and  one  for  colored  youth,  exist  in 
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Riohmond ;  2  in  Lynchborg  also,  and  ddnbtless  others  in  the  principal  cities  and  large 
towns. 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  reporting  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  and  schools 
speciall J  engaged  in  preparing  students  for  college,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of 
the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner preceding.  ' 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COLLEGES. 

The  University  of  Flr^nta,  Albemarle  County,  usually  receiving  annual  assistance 
from  the  State,  has  been  a  typical  institution  for  the  colleges  in  the  old  Common- 
wealth that  have  sprung  up  since  its  establishment.  Founded  by  Jefferson  in  1825, 
mainly  upon  European  models,  its  instructions  are  given  not  in  the  four  collegiate 
classes  wnich  are  still  common  at  the  North,  but  in  collegiate  Schools  devoted  to  the 

Eursuit  of  some  one  branch  of  study.  From  these  schools  a  student  may  select  those 
e  will  attend,  taking,  however,  as  a  rule,  not  less  than  3  in  the  academic  depart- 
ment, and  receiving  at  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  if  he  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation, one  of  the  following  degrees :  Proficient  in  certain  studies,  graduate  in  a  school, 
bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of  science,  bachelor  of  arts,  or  master  of  arts.  These  are 
graded  according  to  attainments,  and  are  given  only  on  evidence  of  such  attainments, 
no  honorary  degrees  beins  conferred. 

The  universitjr  was  enabled  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Lewis  Bn)okH,  of  Roche8t<?r,  ^ 
N.  Y.,  to  add  to  its  facilities  for  instruction  in  geology  and  natural  history  a  complete 
collection  of  Professor  Ward's  casts  of  fossils,  and  to  erect  for  the  reception  of  these 
and  like  collections  a  new  and  excellent  museum  building.    This  gift  is  valued  at 
$80,000. 

Washington  and  Lee  University^  Lexington,  Randolph  Macon  CoUcgej  Ashland,  and  • 
Richmond  CollegCy^  Richmond,  have  followed  the  lead  of  the  University  of  Virginia  in 
the  arrangement  of  their  courses  by  schools  instead  of  classes,  and  even  the  older  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  has  rearranged  itself  on  essentially  the  same 
model ;  while  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Hampden  Sidney  College,  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  and  Roanoke  College,^  Salem,  have  the  more  common  plan  of  4  collegiate 
classes. 

For  statistics  of  all  these  institutions,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a 
summary  of  it  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

For  statistics  of  all  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  young  women  re- 
porting in  1877,  see  Table  VIII  of  the  appendix  following,  and  a  summary  of  it  in  the 
Keport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[For  fall  statistics,  see  Tables  X-XJJlI  of  the  api>endix  following ;  for  summaries  of  these,  the  Report 

of  the  Commissioner  preceding.] 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  at  Blacksburg,  has  a  3  years'  course 
in  agricultural  and  mechanical  as  well  as  literary  branches.  The  college  receives  two- 
thirds  of  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  land  grant  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  200  free  scholarships  are  provided  for  by  law.  The  catalogue 
for  1876-77  reports  an  attendance  of  2:i4  students. 

The  Hampton  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  at  Hampton,  is  devoted  to  the  work 
of  training  colored  youth  in  the  branches  of  a  good  English  education  and  in  industrial 
pursuits,  mcludinj^  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  art«,  besides  fitting  them  to  be  teach- 
ers. The  institution  receives  one-third  of  the  income  from  the  congressional  grant 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Fifty-two  student-s  were  grad- 
uated during  the  year  1876-77.  The  attendance  was  238,  of  whom  96  were  women. — 
(Return  and  report.,  1877.) 

The  Virginia  Military  Institute,  at  Lexington,  is  a  State  military  and  scientific  school 
organized  upon  a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy.  The 
course  occupies  4  years.  There  was  an  attendance  in  1877.  of  169  students. —  (Catalogue 
and  return. ) 

In  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  school  of  analytical  and  agricultural  chemistry  had 
an  attendance  of  14  students,  and  that  of  agriculture  and  natural  history,  of  3.  There 
is  a  course  in  agricultural  engineering  ana  one  in  mining  engineering ;  also  a  school 
of  applied  mathematics ;  but  apparently  there  were  no  students  in  them. 

The  Newmarket  Polytechnic  Institute,  Shenandoah  County,  an  institution  for  training 
young  men  in  classical  and  scientific  studies,  especially  engineering,  chemistry,  and 

iBoanoke  College  and  Bichmond  College  added  materially  to  their  collections  in  natural  hiatoiT 
during  the  year. 
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telegraphy,  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  State  Superintendent  Rnffiier  in 
the  £dncationaI  Journal  of  Virginia  for  January,  1877.  It  had,  by  the  last  accounts, 
3  instructors  and  87  students. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  institutions,  reporting  theological  students  in  1877  arc  the  following<4  Union 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  Slates,  at  Hampden  Sidney, 
having  51  students,  of  whom  49  had  received  degrees  in  letters  or  science ;  Sichmond 
Institute f  at  Richmond  (Baptist),  with  100  students  attending ;  Theologioal  Seminary  of 
the  Evangelical  Lutheran  General  Synod  (South),  at  Salem,  with  13  students,  of  whom 
12  had  received  a  scientific  or  literary  degree;  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological 
Seminaniy  Fairfax  County,  which  had  41  students.  In  all  these  the  course  of  study 
covers  as  many  as  3  years,  and  it  reaches  6  in  the  Richmond  luHtitute,  which  embraces 
prex)aratory  and  academic  as  well  as  theolo^cal  studies.  There  is  an  examination  of 
greater  or  less  extent  required  by  all  these  institutions.  To  be  admitted  in  the  Union 
Theolopcal  Seminaiy  candidates  must  have  received  the  degree  of  a.  b.  or  an  equiva- 
lent scholastic  training. 

LEGAL. 

The  Imw  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginia  affords  instruction  in  common  and 
statute  law,  and  in  equity,  mercantile,  international,  constitutional,  and  civil  law  and 
government.  The  number  of  students  attending  in  1877  was  111 ;  the  number  of  grad- 
uates, 16.  There  is  also  a  private  summer  course  of  law  in  connection  with  this  depart- 
ment, which  begins  its  session  in  July  and  continues  2  months. 

The  School  of  Law  and  Equity  in  Washington  and  Lee  University  has  2  classes,  junior 
and  senior,  gives  its  instruction  by  text  books  and  lectures,  and  reports  for  1876-77  a 
total  of  28  students  under  7  professors  and  lecturers.     Number  of  gniduatos,  11. 

Neither  of  these  schools  examines  candidates  for  admission. 

MEDICAL. 

Opportunities  for  obtaining  a  medical  education  are  afforded  at  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia,  Richmond,  and  at  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  Virginiay  Albe- 
marle Countj'.  The  first  named  x>rovides  the  regular  3  years*  medical  course  and 
reports  an  attendance  of  46  students.  The  medical  department  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  is  organized  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  other  departments  of  the  uni- 
versity, the  distinctive  features  of  which  are  comi)rehcu8iveness  and  thoroughness  of 
instruction  and  the  graduation  of  the  student  upon  satisfactory  evidence  of  attain- 
ments only,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  his  course  of  study.  There  were  48  stu- 
dents in  1877. 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  TFIE  BLIND. 

* 

The  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blindj  at  Staun- 
ton, had  in  its  Department  for  the  Blind  42  pupils  in  1877,  who  were  instructed  in  the 
common  English  branches,  higher  mathematics,  French,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music ;  also,  in  the  employments  of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. — 
(Return,  1877.) 

The  Department  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  had  an  attendance  of  91  pupils,  who  received 
instruction  in  the  branches  of  a  common  school  education,  including  language,  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  history,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  drawing,  and  painting ;  also 
in  articulation  and  lip  reading.  The  employments  taught  are  cabinet  making,  car- 
pentry, tailoring,  shoemaking,  printing,  painting  and  glazing,  and  bookbinding. — 
(Return.) 

MILLER  MANUAL  LABOR  SCHOOL,  ALBEMAIILE  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  ti  wealthy  farmer  of  Albemarle  County,  is  reported  in  the  educa- 
tional Journals  to  have  devoted  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  establishment 
in  his  ccmiity  of  a  manual  labor  school,  of  which  it  is  ho;[K^d  that  full  information  may 
Im»  given  in  the  Report  for  1878. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  VIRGINIA. 

The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fredericksburg,  July  10- 
12,  1^77.  After  the  presentation  of  reports  by  tlu»  standing  committees,  came  the  an- 
nual address  of  the  president  of  the  association,  Thomas  R.  Price,  and  the  address  of 
welcome  by  Hon.  Joiiii  L.  Marye.  In  giving  a  view  of  the  educational  condition  of  the 
State,  the  *pn»»ident  said  that  no  year  in  the  hi.story  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been 
rirher  than  this  in  odu(*ational  efforts,  nor  more  richly  blessed  with  success  in  those 
elVorts ;  and  that  in  every  town  and  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  school  and  col- 
lege and  university,  the  seed  sown  by  tliis  association  is  already  bearing  its  good 
fruit. 

Addresses  and  papers  were  presented  on  the  following  subjects : ''  Current  discnssion 
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on  spelling  lefoim."  by  Professor  J.  A.  Hajrison,  of  the  Wasbinffton  and  Lee  Univer* 
sity ;  "lUiterato  education,"  by  Professor  George  F.  Holmes;  and  "Specialized  study," 
by  Captain  J.  H.  Cbamberlaync. 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  is  said  to  have  been  small,  but  the  reports  were 
excellent  and  the  discussions  in^resting  and  instructive. — (Educational  Journal  of 
Virginia,  August,  lb^7.) 

NOTEWORTHY  EDUCATIONAL  BENEFACTIONS. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS. 

Following  close  on  a  munificent  gift  of  855,000  ma<le  in  1876  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Corcoran, 
of  Washington,  to  increase  the  library  and  endowment  of  professorships  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  there  came  to  the  same  institution  in  1876-^77,  from  Mr.  Lewis  Brooks 
of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  gifts  aggregating  about  $80,000  to  erect  and  furnish  a  museum  of 
natural  science.  Mr.  Brooks  h^  previously  given  to  Washington  and  Lee  University 
I'^fOOO  for  a  like  purpose. 

Hampden  Sidney  College  reports  also  the  completion  of  a  subscription  of  $50,000, 
"  chieflfy  in  Virginia  consols,"  from  friends  in  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Mar>'land,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  New  York ;  while  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
manual  labor  school  in  Albemarle  County,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller^  of  that  county,  is  cur- 
rently reported  to  have  left  $850,000,  also  in  Virginia  securities,  $100,000  of  it  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  school. 

OBITUARY  RECORD. 

HON.   JOHN   W.   BROCKENBROUOn. 

Judge  Brockenbrough,  lon^  the  head  of  a  noted  law  school  and  for  several  years 
professor  of  law  in  the  Washm^ou  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  died  at  that 
place  February  20,  1877. —  (Virginia  Educational  Journal,  April,  1877.) 

PHE8IDENT  DUNCAN. 

Rev.  James  A.  Duncan,  D.  D.,  president  of  Randolph  Macon  College  and  a  well 
known  minister  of  the  Metho^list  Episcopal  Church  South,  died  at  Ashland,  near 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Monday,  September  24,  1877.  Ho  was  bom  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  in 
1830,  and  ^aduated  in  1849  at  the  college  of  which  ho  was  afterward  president.  In 
the  virgima  Conference  he  was  remarkably  successful  as  a  pastor,  and  tilled  the  lead- 
ing pulx)its  in  Richmond,  Alexandria,  Washington  City,  and  Lynchburg.  He  was  a 
delegate  to  every  general  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  for 
sixteen  years,  and  in  1866  and  1870  received  a  large  vote  for  bisliop.  At  the  late  gen- 
eral conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  he  appeared  as  a  fraternal  mes- 
senger of  the  Church  South,  delivered  a  most  impressive  address,  and  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  For  several  years  he  v/as  editor  of  the  Richmond  Christian 
Advocate,  and  for  eight  years  before  his  death  president  of  Randolph  Maeou  Col- 
lege.—  (Central  Advocate,  October  3,  1877.) 

PROFESSOR  ALBERT  T.  BLEDSOE. 

Rev.  Albert  T.  Bledsoe,  ll.  d.,  editor  of  tbe  Southern  Review,  and  for  many  years  a 
prominent  professor,  die<i  at  his  residence  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  December  8,  1877,  aged 
68  years.  Dr.  Bledsoe  was  lK>m  in  Kentucky  in  1809,  graduated  at  the  Unite<l  States 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  in  1830,  and  served  on  the  frontier  till  1832f  when  he 
resigned.  In  1831^34  he  was  adjunot  i)rofcs8or  of  mathematics  in  Kenyon  College, 
Oliio;  in  1835-^36  professor  of  mathematics  in  Miami  University.  From  1840  to  1848 
he  practised  law  at  Springlieldj  III.,  1848-*53  was  jirofessor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  Mississippi,  and  from  1853-^61  professor  of  mathematics  in 
the  University  of  Virginia.  During  the  lat«  war  he  took  part  'with  the  confederates, 
and  a  portion  of  the  time  was  assistant  wcretary  of  war.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
number  of  works,  including  An  Examination  of  Edwards  on  the  Will,  A  Theodicy  or 
Vindication  of  the  Divine  Glory,  and  An  Essay  on  Liberty  and  Slavery. — (Christian 
Advocate,  December  20, 1877.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  William  H.  Buft'xer,  State  mperintendent  qf  public  inttruetion^  Richmond. 

STATE  UOAUO  OF  EDUCATION. 
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ITEST  TfBOHIIIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  age  (6-21) 

Enrolled  in  pnblic  schools 

Average  daiiy  attendance 

SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools 

Graded  schools 

High  schools 

School-houses 

School-houses  built  during  the  year. 
Value  of  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND-  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Amount  of  available  school  fund  . . . 
Total  school  fund 


1874-75. 


179,897 

115,300 

76,468 


3,231 

78 

8 

2,959 

117 

$1, 605, 627 


2,677 

784 

$35  03 

30  77 


$753,477 
715, 160 


$293,270 
325,243 


1875-76. 


184,760 
123,504 

72,278 


3,341 

67 

3 

3,127 

141 

$1, 660, 468 


2,797 

896 

$34  89 

32  09 


$860,644 
793,272 


Increase. 


4,863 
8,204 


110 


$340, 411 
340,411 


168 

24 

$54,841 


120 
112 


I 


$107, 167 
78,112 


$47, 141 
15,168 


Decrease. 


4,190 


11 
5 


$0  14 
1  32 


(From  report  for  1875  and  1876  of  Hon.  B.  W.  Byrne,  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools  in  those  years.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  Buperintendeni  of  free  echoolSy  elected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  governor,  holds  office,  like  him,  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  all  county  sux>erintendent«  and  free  schools  of  the  State,  and  is  to 
see  that  the  school  svstem  is  carried  into  effect  and  perfected  as  far  as  possible.  He 
reports  annually  to  the  governor,  though  the  report  is  only  published  biennially. 

The  hoard  of  the  school  fundy  comi>osed  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent  of  free 
schools,  auditor,  and  treasurer,  has  the  management,  control,  and  investment  of  the 
school  fund. 

A  State  hoard  of  examinerey  consisting  of  the  State  superintendent  and  two  profes- 
sional teachers  appointed  by  the  |(ovemor,  has  charge  of  the  examination  and  licens- 
ing of  persons  desiring  State  certificates  as  teachers;  the  certificates  are  good  for  life 
or  during  good  behavior. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  free  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  voters  of  each 
county ;  he  is  required  to  be  of  good  moral  character,  of  temperate  habit-s,  of  literary 
acquirements,  and/Of  skill  and  experience  in  the  art  of  teaclnnc^. 

A  county  hoard  of  examiners  for  examining  and  certifying  teachers  is  formed  in  each 
county  by  associating  with  the  county  siipcrintentlent  2  experienced  teachers,  clioscu 
annually  by  the  presidents  of  the  district  boardrt  of  education  in  the  county  at  a  meet- 
ing held  for  that  pur]>ose  at  the  county  seat  in  August. 

A  hoard  of  education  for  each  toicnship  school  district  is  chosen  every  2  years  by  the 
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Toters  of  the  district  for  the  care  and  oversight  of  all  pnblio  school  concerns  within 
the  townshipa  It  is  composed  of  a  president  and  two  commissioners  elected  by  the 
people. 

Boards  of  trustees  for  subdisiriots  into  which  townships  are  divided  are  apx>ointed  by 
the  township  boards  of  education,  and  by  the  amended  school  law  of  1877  are  to  consist 
hereafter  oi  3  intelligent  and  discreet  persons  appointed  at  first  for  terms  of  1,  Stand 
3  years,  and  subsequently  for  tenns  of  3  ^ears  only.  1  to  be  appointed  yearly.  They 
have  charge  of  the  schools  o£  their  subdistrict  and  appoint  the  teachers  for  them.— 
(School  law  of  1873  as  amended  in  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  reports  in  West  Virginia  are  published  only  biennially  in  the  even  years ; 
consequently  but  little  official  information  is  available  respecting  the  working  of  the 
free  school  system  in  1877. 

The  report  of  State  Superintendent  Byrne  for  1876  noted  a  marked  progress  in  all 
the  departments  of  the  n:ce  school  system,  including  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  attending,  in  the  nimiber  of  schools  taught,  and  in  the  length  of  the  school 
term.  Better  qualified  teachers  and  greater  efficiency  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
by  the  school  officers  generally,  and  particularly  by  county  superintendents,  were 
among  the  indications  of  advance.  The  finances  of  the  schools,  too,  had  been  dis- 
bursed more  efficiently  and  accounted  for  more  closely  by  the  local  officers. 

The  latest  information  respecting  the  public  schools  of  this  State  is  found  in  the 
report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  education  fund,  for  the  year  1877.  Dr.  Soars 
says:  ^'Thc  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  encouraging  and  hopeful;  they 
seem  to  be  conducted  with  wisdom  and  energy.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  their 
improvement  by  means  of  teachers'  institutes,  in  addition  to  what  is  done  in  the 
normal  schools.'' 

AID  RECEIVED  FROM  THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

Assistance  to  the  amount  of  |6,800  was  re<;eived  from  the  Peabody  fund  in  1877.  Of 
this,  $200  went  to  the  Journal  of  Education  and  $G00  to  teachers'  institutes.  The 
remainder  was  applied  to  the  assistance  of  graded  schools  in  20  different  localities. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

WHEELING. 

Officers. — A  city  school  board  and  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  who  must  have 
hod  at  least  3  years'  practice  as  a  teacher  in  grocled  schools  before  his  appointment. 

Statistics. — Estimated  present  population,  28,270;  children  of  school  age,  9,676; 
enrolment,  5,397 ;  average  attendance,  3,401 ;  number  of  teachers,  93 ;  expenditures, 
|b7,e44. 

liemarks. — From  a  written  return  sent  by  the  city  superintendent,  it  appears  that 
the  system  in  Wheeling  occupies  8  primary  school  buihtings,  having  66  school  rooms 
and  4,500  sittings ;  7  grammar  school  buildings,  with  500'  sittings  for  study,  and  12 
evening  school  rooms,  with  as  many  teachers.  The  number  of  pupils  attending  even- 
ing schools  is  not  given.  The  average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacher,  excluding 
si)ecial  teachers,  was  35.  The  salary  of  teachers  in  primary''  schools  was  $800  annually 
for  princi])als  and  from  $360  to  $385'for  assistants;  in  grammar  schools,  |440  for  assist- 
ants and  $1,100  for  principals.  Teachers  in  evening  schools  received  &om  $25  to  $40 
a  month;  a  special  teacher  (of  German),  $^i85  a  year. 

PARKERSBURG. 

Parkersburg,  of  about  7,000  inhabitants,  the  second  city  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
population,  sends  no  official  report  of  its  schools.  But  from  the  West  Virginia  Educa- 
tional Monthly  it  appears  that  there  are  4  public  school  buildings  for  white  pupils 
and  1  for  colored.  In  3  of  these  the  schools  appear  to  be  graded  as  primary,  internie- 
diate,  and  grammar  schools,  the  course,  according  to  a  published  schedule^  reaching 
through  8  years  in  these  departments,  while  beyond  them  in  1877  was  a  high  school 
with  one  course  of  3  years,  in  which  Latin  was  elective,  and  one  of  4  years,  the  fourth 
year's  studies  being  a  continuation  of  those  i)reviously  pursued. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Concord  Normal  School^  at  Concord,  first  opened  in  1875,  had  in  1877  an  attendance 
of  57  normal  students  under  3  instructors. 

Fairmont  State  Normal  Schooly  at  Fairmont,  had  145  normal  students  and  6  instruct- 
ors, besides  2  non-resident  lecturers ;  13  graduated,  of  whom  11  engaged  in  teaching. 
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The  State  Normal  School  at  GlenvUle,  opened  in  1873,  ioi>ort8  38  normal  studenta,  3 
teachers,  and  1  graduate. 

Marshall  College  State  Normal  Schoolj  Huntington,  had  92  normal  students,  5  instruct- 
OTs,  and  8  gi'aduatea,  of  -whom  4  engaged  in  teaching. 

Shepherd  College,  Branch  State  Normal  School,  at  Shepherdstown,  organized  in  1873, 
reports  56  normal  students,  4  teachers,  and  8  graduates. 

fVeet  Liberty  State  Normal  School,  at  West  Liberty,  had  44  normal  students,  ft  resi- 
dent and  3  non-resident  instructors,  and  4  graduates. 

The  above  are  all  State  normal  schools  or  branches  and  receive  assistance  from  the 
State.  The  amount  appropriated  for  1877  to  each  was  $2,000,  -with  the  exception  of 
the  school  at  Glenville,  which  received  $650.  The  course  of  instruction  at  the  Shep- 
herd College  school  covers  4  years ;  in  all  the  others  it  is  couipleted  in  3.  Graduates 
who  have  received  certiiicates  are  authorized  by  law  to  teach  in  the  common  schools 
of  the  State  without  further  examination. — (Returns.) 

The  Normal  Department  of  Storer  College,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  for  tlie  training  of  colored 
teachers,  reports,  for  1877,  136  students,  5  teachers,  and  2  graduates.  The  course  of 
study  covers  3  years.  Students  are  charged  from  $10  to  $12  per  annum  for  tuition 
and  room  rent-.  Thirty-seven  students  have  Huished  the  course  since  the  opening  of 
the  school  in  1867,  and  counting  those  who  have  taught  without  completing  tlie  course 
the  number  of  teachers  supplied  by  the  school  is  about  one  hundred. — (Return  and 
catalogue.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

It  is  made  by  law  the  duty  of  county  superintendents  to  aid  the  teachers  in  all 
proper  efforts  to  improve  themselves  in  their  profession.  For  this  purpose  they  are  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  county  institutes  for  mutual  improvement  and  of  union 
institutes  for  adjoining  counties,  but  no  information  as  to  such  meetings  for  1877  has 
been  received.  . 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  can  be  added  this  year  to  what  was  reported  in  1876  regarding  the  public 
high  schools  of  West  Virginia.  The  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  them  in 
either  a  township  district  or  two  or  more  a(\joiniug  districts,  in  case  the  inhabitants, 
after  4  weeks'  previous  notice,  should  vote  at  their  biennial  election  in  favor  of  hax'ing 
them.  Five  such  schools  were  reporte<l  by  the  State  sui>erintendent  in  1876.  against 
8  the  previous  year ;  but  whether  the  number  has  since  increased  or  diminisned  can- 
not be  stated. 

OTHEB  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  coUeges,  private  academic  schools,  and  preparatory  schools 
or  pre^)aratory  departments  of  ccSlegcs,  see  Tables  IV,  VI,  VII,  and  IX  of  the  appendix 
followmg,  and  the  summaries  of  them  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.      . 

COLLEGES. 

West  Virginia  College,  at  Flemiugton,  and  West  Virginia  University,  at  Morgantown, 
report  for  1877  an  attendance,  respectively,  of  3  and  42  students  in  collegiate  classes. 
In  both  these  institutions  most  of  the  students  were  in  the  preparatory  aepartments. 
The  45  collegiate  students  reported  were  all  young  men,  alt-nough  the  West  Virginia 
College  is  open  to  both  sexes.  There  are  six  departments  of  study  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, viz :  the  classical,  scientific,  agricultural,  engineering,  military,  and  x)reparfr- 
tory.    There  is  no  report  from  Bethany  College  later  than  1875-76. 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Opportunities  for  the  superior  instruction  of  women  are  further  provided  by  the 
Wheeling  Female  College,  which  reports  120  students,  all  in  the  collegiate  department, 
and  10  instructors.  This  college  is  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.  There  is 
no  preparatory  department.  Music,  drawing,  painting,  French,  and  German  are 
taught.  There  are  means  for  the  illustration  of  chemistry  and  physics  and  there  is  a 
gymnasium. — (Return. ) 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  agricultural  and  scientific  departments  of  the  State  University  include  courses 
in  general  science,  cIatI  engineering,  military  science,  and  agricultuix?.  The  general 
scientific  course,  leading  to  the  degree  of  B.  8.,  covers  4  years.  The  studies  of  the 
department  of  engineering  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  years  are  the  same  as  those 
of  the  scientific  course,  the  branches  relating  to  engineeriug  being  placed  in  the  senior 
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year.  The  amoultaral  instraction  is  at  present  embraced  in  a  2  years'  conrse,  and 
certificates  of  attainment  are  given  to  stiidents  who  have  creditably  completed  it. — 
(  Catalogae  of  university. ) 

SPECIAL  INSTEUCTION. 

SDUCATION  OF  THE  DBAF  AKD  DUMB  AND  THE  BUND. 

The  West  Virginia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind,  at  Bomney, 
rex>orts  for  1877  an  attendanco  of  29  pupils  in  the  department  for  the  blind  and  of  oo 
in  that  for  deaf-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  readuio,  spelling,  geography,  history, 
philosophy,  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  music.  The  blind  are  instructed  in  the  employ- 
ments of  mattress  and  broom  making  and  cane  seating. — (Return,  1877.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

The  association  held  its  annual  session  at  Martinsburg  August  28-30,  1877.  The 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  Kov.  J.  P.  Hyde,  and  the  response  to  it  by  Mr. 
F.  H.  Crago.  Addresses  and  papcis  were  presented  on  **  Popular  education/'  by  Hon. 
C.  J.  Faulkner;  ''Against  German  in  the  public  schools/'  by  Professor  C.  L.  Loos,  presi- 
dent of  Bethany  College :  ''The  kind  of  instruction  we  need,"  by  Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton, 
State  superintendent  of  nee  schools ;  "Teachers  as  quickeners  of  intellectual  life^"  by 
Professor  £.  S.  Cox,  superintendent  of  the  Parkersburg  schools,  and  one  by  Prowssor 
Joseph  McMurran,  principal  of  Shepherd  College  Normal  School,  on  "The  proi)er 
character  of  prima^  and  secondary  schools,  of  colleges,  and  of  universities :  the  biest 
method  of  adjusting  the  curricula  of  these  several  grades  of  schools  so  as  to  secure  a 
regular  gradation  of  studies  and  a  generous  education  for  our  ^outh,  and  by  avoiding 
discord  among  these  several  grades  of  schools  advance  the  interests  of  our  public 
school  system?' 

Reports  were  received  from  various  committees,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  one 
on  "  The  advantages  of  having  uniformity  of  examinations  throughout  the  State  for  the 
same  grade  of  teachers'  oertincates,"  and  one  from  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
advisability  of  a  compulsory  school  law.  The  rei>ort  of  the  latter  committee,  which 
fovored  the  enactment  of  a  compulsory  law,  was  postooned  till  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing for  further  consideration. — (Published  minutes  of  meeting.) 

CHDEP  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICEE, 

Hioo.  TV.  K.  FnDLKTOif,  StaU  miperinUniitnt  <i^fr0$  tekooU,  WhulAng, 

[Term,  March,  1877,  to  Karoh,  188L] 
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liriS€ON8I]f. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPUULTION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Tonth  of  school  ag[e  (4  to  20) 

Youth  of  said  ago  in  pablic  schools. .. 
Total  attendance  on  pnblio  schools  . . . 

Attendance  on  private  schools 

Attendance  at  colleges  and  academies. 
Estimated  number  in  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

District-s,  exclusive  of  independent 
cities. 

Number  of  districts  reporting 

Districts  that  purchase  text  Dooks 

Districts  that  lent  books  to  pupils.... 

Districts  that  sold  them 

Public  school-houses ., 

Built  of  brick  or  stone 

With  outhouses  in  good  condition.... 

Value  of  school  property 

Schools  with  two  departments 

Schools  with  throe  or  more 

Average  term  of  coimty  schools  in  days 
Average  term  of  city  schools  in  days.. 

TEACHEBS  AND  TEACHERS'  PAT. 

DiflTerent  teachers  employed 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  coun- 
ties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
counties. 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men  in  cities- 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women  in 
cities. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EDUCATIONAL  FUNDS. 

Amount  of  permanent  school  fund 

University  fund 

Agricultural  college  fund 

Normal  school  fund 


1875-76. 


474, 811 

280,153 

282,186 

24,028 

1,853 

1,160 


5,505 

5,461 

267 

137 

72 

5,299 
750 

3,543 
|4, 875, 618 
183 
202 
152i 
193 


8,630 
$42  95 

27  16 

105  10 
37  20 


$2, 327, 694 
2, 153, 811 


|2, 625, 798 
222,736 
238.479 
963,917 


1876-77. 


478,388 

289,125 

291,270 

23,624 

1,699 

1,175 


5,564 

5,533 
453 
244 
170 

5,320 
790 

3,670 
$5, 183, 902 
194 
211 
149 
193 


9,858 
$40  48 

26  35 

108  20 
35  93 


$2, 743, 344 
2,249,638 


$2, 596, 361 
223,240 
240,792 
985,081 


Increase. 


3,577 
8.972 
9,084 


15 


59 

72 

186 

107 

98 

21 

40 

127 

$308,284 

11 

9 


Dectease. 


1,228 


$3  10 


$415,650 
95,827 


$504 

2,313 

21,164 


404 
1S>4 


3i 


$2  47 

81 


187 


$29,437 


(Reports  of  Hon.  Edward  Searing,  State  superintendent  of  public  inftruction,  for 
the  years  named.) 

OFFICERS  OP  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  State  superintendent  of  public  itutructUniy  elected  every  two  years  by  the  people,  en- 
ters on  his  office  the  first  Monday  of  January  succeeding  his  election,  and  has  general 
supervision  over  the  common  schools,  making  annual  report  respecting  them.  He  is 
allowed  to  appoint  an  assistant  superintendent. 

A  board  of  commissioner  a  for  the  sale  of  school  and  university  lands  is  composed  of  the 
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secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  and  has  oharge  of  all  matters  con- 
nected with  such  sale  and  with  the  investment  of  the  funds  accruing;  from  it. 

A  board  of  regents  of  the  Siute  Univeraityf  of  11  members,  to  be  appomted  by  the  gov- 
ernor, 1  from  each  congressional  district  and  2  from  the  State  at  larffe,  with  the  State 
superintendent  as  member  ex  officio,  looks  after  the  interests  of  the  university  and 
elects  its  officers. 

A  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools,  consisting  of  the  governor,  State  superintendent, 
and  9  appointed  members,  has  the  government  and  control  of  all  the  normal  schools 
established  by  the  State,  with  the  power  to  establish  others.  Its  appointed  members 
hold  office  for  3  years,  one-third  going  out  each  year. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent,  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by  the  voters  thereof,  is  to 
examine  and  license  teachers,  supervise  the  common  schools,  and  make  annual  report 
concerning  them. 

A  town  board  of  school  directors,  for  such  towns  as  adopt  a  township  system,  is  corn- 
loosed  of  the  clerks  of  the  several  snbdistricts,  with  those  of  Joint  subdistricts  the 
school-houses  of  which  are  situated  in  the  town.  It  has  the  custody  of  all  public 
Hchool  property  within  the  town,  and  its  secretary  has  charge  and  supervision  of  all 
the  public  schools,  with  the  duty  of  visiting  each  one  twice  in  each  term. 

District  school  boards,  for  either  an  ordinary  school  district  or  a  free  high  school  dis- 
trict, consist  of  a  director,  treasurer,  and  clerk,  elected  by  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive districts  at  the  annual  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  reelected  or 
changed  each  year. 

Women  are  eligible  to  county,  town,  and  district  school  offices. —  (School  laws,  1877 
and  1878.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

The  State  superintendent  expresses  the  opinion  that,  notwithstanding  the  general 
business  depression,  the  year  was  one  of  advancement.  A  larger  proportionate  num- 
ber of  districts  than  usual  appear  to  have  maintained  school  five  months,  and  the 
number  of  children  in  those  districts  in  which  schools  were  taught  for  that  time  or 
longer  was  greater  by  6,820  than  in  1876.  The  returns  of  children  from  4  to  20  years 
of  age  are  believed  to  bo  defective,  as  the  increase  for  the  year  must  have  been  gicater 
than  that  ^ven,  3,577.  City  returns  or  estimates  of  the  number  of  children  who 
attended  private  schools  only  are  also  thou^^ht  to  fall  short  of  the  real  aggregate, 
although  these  estimates  are  more  complete  than  usual. 

While  the  whole  number  of  teachers  required  in  the  public  schools  was  149  more 
than  in  1876,  the  number  employed  was  1,228  greater.  More  than  one-third  of  the 
schools  changed  teachers,  which  indicates  a  great  deal  of  competition,  and  thus  par- 
tially accounts  for  the  reduction  of  wages.  A  larger  proportion  of  women,  moreover, 
were  employed.  There  was  an  increase  of  549  third  grade  certiticates  issued  during 
the  year,  indicating  the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of  teachers  of  inferior 
qualifications. 

The  fact  that  the  number  of  school-houses  reported  is  less  than  that  of  the  school 
districts  is  explained  partly  on  the  ground  that  some  district-s  own  no  school-house,  but 
principally  on  the  supposition  of  imperfect  returns.  The  school-houses  will  accommo- 
date 345,944  pupils,  while  the  attendance  was  only  291,270,  showing  that  the  school- 
houses  were  by  no  means  generally  crowded. 

DEFECTS  IN  THE  STATE  SYSTEM. 

Hon.  Edward  Searing,  in  making  his  final  report  as  State  superintendent,*  says  that 
the  interests  of  common  school  education  suffer  for  want  of  more  permaneut  and  intel- 
ligent supervision.  The  public  schools  of  cities  are  managed  intelligently  and  have 
competent  superintendents ;  but  a  majority  of  the  children  of  the  State  are  educated 
in  the  schools  of  country  and  village  districts,  for  which  there  is  a  very  inadequate 
system  of  supervision,  and  in  which  the  results  are  far  from  satisfactory.  The  cause 
of  this  is  attributed  to  the  facts  (1)  that  political  expediencv  largely  governs  in  the 
nominations  for  State  and  county  superintendents,  and  (2)  that  the  salaries  of  local 
superintendents  are  too  smafl  to  secure  thorough  or  extended  work. 

The  remedy  suggested  is  a  separation  of  the  whole  educational  system,  to  the  utmost 
extent  practicable^  from  political  infiuences  and  changes.  It  would  bo  a  great  gain  if 
each  county  supennteiident  were  elected  by  a  special  convention  of  the  school  officers 
of  the  county,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  term  of  both  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents extended  to  four  years.  But  the  superintendent  believes  that  the  highest 
and  most  satisfactory  re^iults  can  be  reached  only  under  a  system  such  as  that  herecom- 

>  Professor  Soaring,  after  having  served  most  faithfully  and  nsefnlly  for  four  years  as  State  saperln- 
tendcnt,  accomplish in<;  much  for  thii  improvement  of  thb  Stato  system,  at  the  close  of  1877  retiimed  to 
his  old  position  of  professor  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  Milton  College.  President  William  C.  Whitford,  of 
that  coUc;;e,  was  chosen  to  sacceecl  him  as  Stato  superintendent  ftom  Janoaiy,  1878. 
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mended  in  1875^  a  simimary  of  which  was  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  that  year. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM. 

Any  town  in  this  State  mi^  by  a  vote  of  the  inhabitants  adopt  a  township  system, 
instead  of  the  separate  district  system  which  has  generally  prevailed  hitherto.  *  A  re- 
port from  Superintendent  J.  A.  MacDomUcLof  Chip^wa  County,  j^ublished  in  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education  for  July,  1877,  cont^ns  the  foUowms  statement  of 
the  effect  of  such  a  system  when  well  administered:  *^That  portion  of  the  people  of 
the  county  who  conduct  their  schools  upon  the  township  plan  are  well  satished  with 
them.  On  comparison,  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  schools  excel  all  others.  The 
fact  is  undeniable.  It  can  be  shown  that  under  this  system  better  school-houses  are 
erected;  -that  they  are  better  provided  with  all  the  indi^>eusable  requirements  of  com- 
mon schools,  and  that  in  general  better  teachers  are  engaged  ^  uniform  text  books  and 
writing  material  are  provided  for  their  scholars,  and  the  right  is  granted  to  every 
parent  to  select  the  most  suitable  school  for  his  children.  These  advantages  are  of  no 
ordinary  kind ;  they  are  aids  to  progress ;  and  the  system  under  which  they  are  found 
cannot  but  commend  itself  to  every  one." 

THE  TEXT  BOOK  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

Existing  laws  authorize  the  purchase  of  text  books  by  the  school  board  of  any  dis- 
trict and  the  loan  of  these  to  pupils  without  charge.  Professor  Searins  says  that 
the  advantages  of  this  plan  of  purchase  and  supply  are  becoming  widely  known 
throughout  the  State,  and  that  the  adoi)tion  of  it  is  working  a  salutary  reformation  in 
diminishing  the  cost  of  books  and  in  promoting  both  fuller  attendance  and  greater 
efficiency  in  school  work.  He  thinks,  with  many  others,  that  the  free  furnishing  of 
text  books  to  pupils  by  school  boards  combines  more  advantages,  both  from  an  eco- 
nomical and  an  educational  standpoint,  than  any  other  plan  thus  far  proposed.  It 
secures  cheapness ;  for  districts,  purchasing  in  quantity,  obtain  the  books  required  at 
wholesale  rates.  It  leads  to  longer  use  of  the  same  books ;  for,  under  this  plan,  thoy 
are  preserved  and  passed  from  hand  to  hand  until  worn  out.  It  prevents  unauthor- 
ized changes  of  books  by  teachers  and  loss  of  time  at  the  beginning  of  a  term  due  to 
the  lack  of  books.  It  insures  a  larger  attendance  of  pupils,  as  no  children  are  ke;pt 
from  school  through  inability  to  buy  the  books  they  need.  Finally,  it  renders  certam 
an  absolute  and  constant  uniformity  of  books  in  the  various  classes.  Resulting  from 
these  advantages,  moreover,  are  better  and  easier  classiticatiou  of  a  school,  reduction 
of  the  number  of  classes  to  a  minimum,  convenience  in  making  transfers,  and  the 
educating  influence  over  pupils  of  the  requirement  to^  care  for  books. 

The  question  whether  there  would  not  be  large  additional  advantages  from  a  State 
uniformity  of  text  books  is  considered  in  the  report  and  decided  in  the  negative. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

Superintendent  Searing  recommends  the  establishment  of  school  savings  banks  as 
a  means  of  training^children  in  economy  and  business  habits.  This  has  been  done  in 
Great  Britain  and  France  with  good  results.  He  also  suggests  the  introduction  of 
book-keeping  among  the  branches  taught  in  common  school. 

kixdergXrten. 

For  statistics  and  other  information  resx>ecting  5  schools  of  this  class  at  Milwaukee, 
see  Table  V  of  the  appendix  following,  and  fpr  a  summary  of  these  statistics  see  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  precedipg. 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

OFFICERS. 

Boards  of  education  for  cities  appear  to  consist  of  one  or  more  members  firom  each 
ward,  with  provision  for  partial  annual  change ;  each  board  choosing  it-s  own  presi- 
dent, clerk,  and  treasurer,  and  generally  a  city  superintendent  of  schools.  At  Madi- 
son, the  mayor  of  the  city  and  an  alderman  are  ex  officio  members  of  the  school  boaixi. 


STATISTICS. 

City. 

• 

1 

1 

hildren      of 
school  age. 

a 

a 

verago  daily 
attendance. 

• 

1 

t 

B 

s 

fa. 

H 

Pi 

;^ 

(4 

< 

H 

H 

FoDddu  Lao 

1!S,308 

S,  846 

2,6<I3 

1,867 

49 

$30,  .v:3 

Jancsville 

11,000 

3,775 

1. 7ril 

1,840 

3o 

'J4.415 

LaCroaM 

17,000 

3,Gia 

3,047 

1,403 

33 

34,  rj> 

MAdiaon 

10,500 

3.926 

3,212 

30 

3U,864 
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ADDITIONAL   PABTICULAIlfi. 

Fond  da  Lao  had  obont  500  children  in  parochial  schools,  besides  those  enrolled  in 
public  schools.  The  namber  of  sittings  for  stady  in  the  jinblic  schools  was  considera- 
bly higher  than  the  enrolment. —  (Return  from  Superintendent  Hutchius.) 

Janewille  reported  for  1877  an  enrolment  of  450  in  private  and  parochial  schools, 
besides  those  in  the  public  schools.  For  these  last  a  special  teacher  of  x>6nman8liip 
was  eijiployed. — (Return  from  Superintendent  Burton.) 

La  Crosse. — In  addition  to  the  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  about  eight  hun- 
dred attended  private  and  parochial  schools,  making  about  79  per  cent,  vrho  attended 
some  school.  The  average  attendance  is  not  precisely  given  in  the  report  of  the 
snxierintendent,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  number 
enrolled  is  nearly  95.  The  schools  are  graded  as  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and 
high,  the  course  up  to  the  high  school  covering  7  years ;  that  in  the  high  school  4 
years  more,  though  a  certificate  will  bo  given  those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
Urst  3  years.  The  cost  of  tuition  in  the  schools,  based  on  the  average  number  belong- 
ing, was  only  $13.89  for  each  scholar,  although  here,  too,  a  special  teacher  of  penman- 
ship was  employed  at  a  liberal  salary. — (Report  of  Superintendent  C.  W.  Roby.) 

Madison, — The  statistics  show  that  there  were  in  the  city  during  the  year  1,714 
youth  of  legal  school  age  who  did  not  attend  the  public  schools ;  but  of  these,  1,400 
belonged  to  the  extremes  of  school  age,  either  kept  at  home  as  being  too  young  to 
attend  or  engaged  in  work  because  old  enough  to  cam  something ;  while  some  500 
were  in  private  or  church  schools.  A  careful  examination  made  it  appear  that  the 
number  neither  at  school  nor  at  work  was  only  about  57.  The  schools  are  classified  as 
primar^*^,  grammar,  and  high,  the  course  in  the  last  occupying  4  years.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  report  is  devoted  to  an  argument  against  the  i)revalent  notion  that  study 
18  injurious  to  health;  and  it  is  pretty  conclusively  shown  that,  under  a  good  system, 
which  does  not  overwork  scholars,  there  is  certainly  as  great,  probably  greater,  likeli- 
hood of  lengthened  life  among  the  studious  as  among  those  wno  tlo  not  study. — (Re- 
port of  Superintendent  Shaw.) 

Milwaukee^  probably  from  a  change  of  superintendent,  presents  no  statistics  of  ita 
schools  for  1877,  but  a  pamphlet  from  the  First  Ward  Public  School  Association  indi- 
cates, for  that  ward  at  least,  *^  larger  and  better  school  buildings,  improved  text  books 
and  apparatus,  better  teachers  at  higher  salaries,''  and  a  disposition  to  so  improve 
the  scnool  grounds  as  to  make  them  ornamental,  healthful,  and  agreeable.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  association  says,  in  its  report  on  this  subject :  ^^Around  our  schools  should 
be  not  only  ample  room  for  healthful  sport«  and  social  amusements  in  the  open  air 
and  sunlight,  but  space  for  workshox)8  supplied  with  suitable  tools  and  materials,  to- 
gether with  ground  devoted  to  horticulture,  thus  educating  the  young  to  produce 
intelligently  with  their  own  hands  many  useful  and  beautiml  things."  The  advan- 
tages of  these  arrangements  are  enforced  at  length,  and  the  report  was  adopted  with 
such  unanimity  as  to  encourage  the  hope  that  the  plan  suggested  may  be  carried  out. 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

STATE    NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  four  State  normal  scjhoola  at  Platteville,  Whitewater,  Oshkosh,  and  River  FaUs 
report  for  the  year  187(V-77  a  total  atteudauee  of  1,125  normal  students,  including 
those  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  first  named  had  a  total  of  941  normal 
students,  411  of  them  being  men  and  530  women.  Of  these,  Wliitewater  had  25  and 
Oshkosh  69  in  preparatory  classes.  The  three  schools  graduated  a  total  of  52  students, 
15  of  them  from  the  full  4  years'  course  and  37  from  an  elementary  course  of  2  years. 
Tuition  is  free  to  normal  pupils,  but  not  to  those  in  other  departments.  The  schools 
are  endowed  with  a  permanent  State  fund,  the  interest  of  which  in  187G-77  amounted 
to  $85,076.10.  They  are  managed,  as  before  stated,  by  a  board  of  regents  appointed 
by  the  governor.  The  board  keeps  itself  in  connection  with  the  everj-day  work  of  the 
schools  by  means  of  visiting  committees,  which  furnish  in  their  reports  the  informa- 
tion necessary  for  a  comparison  of  work  and  methods  and  for  a  practical,  intelUgent 
administration  of  afiairs. 

OTHER  NORMAL  SCHOOLS    AND  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Catholic  Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family,  at  St.  Francis  Station,  organized  in 
1871,  reports  50  normal  students,  all  of  them  men,  and  12  graduates  in  1877  Irom  their 
3  years'  course.     All  these  grnduates  had  engaged  in  teaching. 

A  Kinder (jarten  training  class  was  conducted  in  Milwaukee  throughout  1877  by  Mr. 
W.  N.  Haiiiuann,  a  prominent  advocate  for  the  Northwest  of  FrobeKs  system.  Statis- 
tics of  it  have  not  reached  the  Uureau. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  teachers  are  reported  in  connection  with  Milton  College, 
Milton,  and  the  Northwestern  University y  Watertown.  In  the  latter  institution  (Luth- 
eran), students  are  prepared  for  sen^ice  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Synod  of  Wia- 
consin  as  well  as  in  public  schools.    The  studies  embrace,  in  addition  to  those  of  the 
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academic  department.  Ctonnany  Englisli,  logic,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
sacred  moaic—  (Catalognes. )  " 

TEACHEBd'  INSTITUTES. 

Institute  work  was  vigoronsly  carried  on  during  the  year.  Sixty-four  institutes 
were  held  in  5i)  different  counties.  Two  of  these  counties  did  not  report  statistics, 
but  in  all  the  others  there  was  an  aggregate  of  99  weeks  of  instruction  given  ;  there 
w^as  an  attendance  of  4,551,  of  whom  l,32i3  were  men  and  3,228  women.  The  number 
of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held  is  the  same  as  last  year :  the  number  attend- 
ing is  109  less,  and  the  number  of  days'  session  about  10  less.  *^  It  would  seem,"  says 
the  committee  on  institutes,  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  "that  the  limit  of 
institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,  both  as  regards  demand  for  it  and 
ability  to  conduct  it  efficiently  and  economically."  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institutes  in  1677  was  |6,607.33. — (State  report.) 

A  si>ecial  tabular  report  of  the  institutes  shows  that  of  the  teachers  present  194  held 
first  grade,  495  second  grade,  and  2,688  third  CTado  certificates ;  moreoTer,  that  465 
had  been  trained  in  colleges  or  uniTcrsities,  319  in  academies,  534  in  normal  schools, 
and  1,725  in  high  schools,  while  1,252  had  ei^joyed  no  other  advantages  than  those  of 
the  common  schools. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  published  at  Madison,  is  the  organ 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  In 
the  former  capacity,  it  presents  each  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  matter 
read  before  the  association  at  its  meetings.  In  the  latter,  it  receives  and  publishes  not 
only  the  decisions  of  the  State  superintendent  in  all  matters  of  controversy  respecting 
the  public  schools^  but  also  many  interesting  communications  from  the  superintendent 
and  ills  assistant  m  relation  to  matters  affecting  the  State  system.  It  thus  occupies  a 
prominent  rank  among  our  school  journals. 

The  New  Education,  published  since  January  1,  1877,  at  Milwaukee,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  has  given  much  information  respecting  Kindergarten 
training,  and  has  been  the  steady  and  often  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  public  notice  and  adoption. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  were  received,  in  1877,  from  57  free  high  schools,  an  increase  of  37 
over  those  reporting  the  previous  year.  There  were  enrolled  in  these  5,118  pupils,  of 
whom  1,694  were  studying  common  branches  only ;  1,8G2,  algebra  or  geometry ;  2,247, 
natural  science,  iucluding  physiology  and  physical  geography ;  704,  modem  languages, 
while  900  were  in  ancient  languages.  These  schools  remained  in  session  an  average 
of  35.38  weeks  during  the  year.    There  were  135  teachers  employed. 

The  free  high  school  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor  and  to  be  exerting  a 
salutary  influence.  This  law  grants  State  aid  to  such  free  high  schools  as  are  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  people  for  at  least  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  An  amend- 
ment to  it  was  passed  in  1877  which  enabled  all  free  high  schools  previously  in  opera- 
tion to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  equally  with  those  established  under  it,  if  the 
requisite  reports  were  made  and  the  law  was  complied  with  in  other  re8i>ects,  so  far 
as  applicable.  All  but  2  of  the  additional  high  schools  reporting  in  1877  were  accepted 
under  this  amendment,  and  received  their  proportion  of  State  aid,  making,  as  before 
mentioned,  57  in  all,  which  absorbed  the  entire  appropriation  of  ^^,000  made  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose. 

A  subsequent  revision  of  the  law  made  the  following  changes,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  November  1,  1878:  (1)  Hereafter  no  free  high  schools  will  be  recognized  except 
such  as  shall  have  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
(2)  Each  single  municipality  establishing  such  a  school  will  constitute  a  high  school 
district.  (3)  If  two  or  more  towns  establish  one,  it  will  bo  known  as  a  joint  high 
school  district.  (4)  Each  high  school  district  will  elect  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  who  will  form  the  liigh  school  board.  (5)  The  board  will  annually  determine 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  to  support  the  high  school,  and  certify  the  same,  to 
be  assessed  and  collected;  but  the  amount  may  bo  limited  by  vote  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, or,  in  case  of  a  joint  high  school  district,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  town  boards. 
^6)  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  established  and  maintained  a  high  school 
for  not  less  than  3  months  in  a  school  year  and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes  will  be  entitled  to  receive  aid,  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for 
more  than  3  years. — (State  report  and  school  laws.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  of  academic  rank,  reporting  according  to  law  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent for  187G-77,  give  a  total  of  19  instructors,  70  students  in  regular  academic 
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classes,  and  111  in  preparatory  or  irregnlar  ones,  with  13  graduates  in  1877.  A  table 
of  unincorporated  schools  other  than  public  shows  339  such,  with  412  teachers,  8,714 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  any  public  school  during  the  year,  and  6,518  in  average 
daily  attendance;  but  probably  the  greater  part  of  these,  if  not  the  whole,  were  below 
the  academic  grade. 
For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 

Preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see 
ables  IV,  VI,  V XL  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COMPARATIVE  COLLEGIATE  STATISTICS  FOR  TWO  TEARS. 

State  Superintendent  Searing  gives  a  summary  of  collegiate  statistics  for  the  years 
1876  and  1877  as  rei)orted  to  him.  Only  6  colleges,  exclusive  of  the  State  University, 
reported  each  year,  but  the  figures  for  1876  include  those  of  Racine  College,  and  not 
those  of  Northwestern  University,  while  in  1877  Racine  College  does  not  report  and 
the  Northwestern  University  does.    The  figures  are  as  follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES. 


Members  of  facalties 

l^amber  frradaated  in  reftpecUTe  yean 

StadeDtsin  senior  olaiieee 

Stndents  in  Janior  classes 

Students  in  sophomore  classes 

Stndents  in  freshman  classes 

Stndents  not  in  resnlar  classes 

Stndents  in  preparatory  departments 

Total  number  in  the  inltitntions 

Nomberof  acres  of  Iandowne<l 

Estimated  cash  valneof  lands 

Estimated  cash  valneof  bnlldinffs 

Endowment  funds,  except  real  estate 

Income  from  tuition  s 

Income  from  other  sources 


62 

53 

49 

62 

84 

130 

8 

949 

1.S82 

9,625 

$61, 400 

933,550 

308,399 

1.^  016 

36,787 


1877. 


61 
71 
54 

50 

87 

137 

193 

613 

1,063 

8,156i 

$65,700 

349,050 

945, 618 

18,364 

36,609 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  state  university  presents  various  evidences  of  procress  during  the  year,  anumg 
which  are  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  Science  Hall  and  the  magnetic  observa- 
tory, the  construction  of  an  efficient  system  of  waterworks  and  drainage,  the  addition 
of  gas  and  bath  rooms  to  the  Ladies'  Hall,  besides  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
Important  additions,  either  by  purchase  or  gift^  were  made  to  the  collections  in  natural 
history,  to  the  gallery  of  arts,  to  the  law  and  general  libraries,  and  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  university. 

The  conditions  of  the  donation  proposed  in  187C  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  establishing 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  educated  in  the  conunon  schools,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  an  actual  payment  into  the  treasury  according  to  the  terms  specified.  That 
donation  was  followed  in  1877  by  the  proposal  of  Ex-Govemor  Washburn  to  erect  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  university  during  the  coming  year,  at  his  own  cost  and  for  tho 
benefit  of  the  university,  an  astronomical  observatory,  equipped  with  superior  facili- 
ties for  investigations  m  astronomical  science.  The  students  for  the  year  in  regular 
collegiate  classes  numbered  188,  of  whom  48  were  young  women. 

In  the  report  of  tho  boanl  of  regents  of  the  university  for  1877  the  question  of  coed- 
ucation is  (liscussed  pro  and  con  by  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  report  of  the  board  expresses  the  opinion,  based  it  would  appear  mainly 
on  their  own  observation,  that  tho  health  of  the  young  women  has  suffered  from  over- 
work. A  strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  coeducation  pursued  in  the  univer- 
sity is  therefore  expressed  on  that  ground ;  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  proficiency 
shown  by  the  young  women  in  their  studies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men. 
Condemning  tne  present  method  in  strong  terms,  the  board  still  does  not  advise  that 
women  should  be  excluded  from  the  university,  since  the  law  of  the  State  provides  for 
their  education  there ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  curriculum  be  adjusted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  a  man  or  woman  to  secure  ^'the  form  of  education  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
respective  sphere — the  system  of  compelling  men  and  women  to  fare  alike  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  causing  disease."  On  the  other  hand,  President 
Bascom  states  positively  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  studies  hero.  "  The  young  women,  whoso  health  was  primarily  the 
ground  of  criticism,  have  improved  in  strength  rather  than  deteriorated  since  they  have 
been  with  us,  though  they  have  burdened  themselves  with  extra  work,  which  we  do  not 
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academic  department.  Gennan,  English,  logic,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  and 
sacred  moaic—  (Catalogaes. )  ^ 

TEACHEBd'  INSTITUTES. 

Institute  work  was  vigoronsly  carried  on  during  the  year.  Sixty-fonr  institutes 
were  held  in  53  different  counties.  Two  of  these  counties  did  not  report  statistics, 
but  in  all  the  others  there  was  an  aggregate  of  99  weeks  of  instruction  given  ;  there 
was  an  attendance  of  4,551,  of  whom  1,323  were  men  and  3,228  women.  The  number 
of  counties  in  which  institutes  were  held  is  the  same  as  last  year :  the  number  attend- 
ing is  109  less,  and  the  number  of  days'  session  about  10  less.  ^*  It  would  seem^''  says 
the  committee  on  institutes,  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent,  ^Hhat  the  bmitof 
institute  work  has  been  nearly  or  quite  reached,  both  as  regards  demand  for  it  and 
ability  to  conduct  it  efficiently  and  economically."  The  cost  of  maintaining  the 
institutes  in  1877  was  16,607.33.— (State  report.) 

A  special  tabular  report  of  the  institutes  shows  that  of  the  teachers  present  194  hold 
first  grade,  495  second  ffrade,  and  2,688  third  mrado  certificates ;  moreover,  that  465 
had  been  trained  in  colleges  or  universities,  319  in  academies,  534  in  normal  schools, 
and  1,725  in  high  schools,  while  1,252  had  ei^joyed  no  other  advantages  than  those  of 
the  common  schools. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  a  monthly,  published  at  Madison,  is  the  organ 
of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the  department  of  public  instruction.  In 
the  former  capacity,  it  presents  each  year  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  matter 
read  before  the  association  at  its  meetings.  In  the  latter,  it  receives  and  publishes  not 
only  the  decision^  of  the  State  superintendent  in  all  matters  of  controversy  respecting 
the  public  schools^  but  also  many  interesting  communications  from  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistant  in  relation  to  matt-ers  affecting  the  State  system.  It  thus  occupies  a 
prominent  rank  among  our  school  journals. 

The  New  Education,  published  since  January  1,  1877,  at  Milwaukee,  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann,  has  given  much  information  respecting  Kindergarten 
training,  and  has  been  the  steady  and  often  eloquent  advocate  of  the  claims  of  the 
Kindergarten  to  public  notice  and  adoption. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Official  reports  were  received,  in  1877,  from  57  free  hich  schools,  an  increase  of  37 
over  those  reporting  the  previous  year.  There  were  enrolled  in  these  5,118  pupils,  of 
whom  1,694  were  studying  common  branches  only ;  1,8G2,  algebra  or  geometry ;  2,247, 
natural  science,  including  physiology  and  physical  geography ;  704,  modem  languages, 
while  900  were  in  ancient  languages.  These  schools  remalnod  in  session  an  average 
of  35.38  weeks  during  the  year.    There  were  135  teachers  employed. 

The  free  high  school  law  appears  to  command  continued  favor  and  to  be  exerting  a 
salutary  influence.  This  law  grants  State  aid  to  such  free  high  schools  as  arc  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  the  people  for  at  least  13  weeks  in  any  one  year.  An  amend- 
ment to  it  was  passed  in  1877  which  enabled  all  free  high  schools  previously  in  opera- 
tion to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  law  equally  with  those  established  under  it,  if  the 
requisite  reports  were  made  and  the  law  was  complied  with  in  other  resx>ects,  so  far 
as  applicable.  All  but  2  of  the  additional  high  schools  reporting  in  1877  were  accepted 
under  tbis  amendment,  and  received  their  proportion  of  State  aid,  making,  as  before 
mentioned,  57  in  all,  which  absorbed  the  entire  appropriation  of  ^^,000  made  by  the 
State  for  the  purpose. 

A  subsequent  revision  of  the  law  made  the  following  changes,  which  were  to  go  into 
effect  November  1,  1878:  (1)  Hereafter  no  free  high  schools  will  be  recognized  except 
such  as  shall  have  been  established  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
(2)  Each  single  municipality  establishing  such  a  school  will  constitute  a  high  school 
district.  (3)  If  two  or  more  towns  esta1)lish  one,  it  will  be  known  as  a  joint  high 
school  district.  (4)  Each  high  school  district  will  elect  a  director,  treasurer,  and 
clerk,  who  will  form  the  high  school  board.  (5)  The  board  will  annually  determine 
the  amount  necessary  to  be  raised  to  support  the  high  school,  and  certify  the  same,  to 
be  assessed  and  collected;  but  the  amount  may  be  limited  by  vote  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, or,  in  case  of  a  joint  high  school  district,  by  a  joint  resolution  of  the  town  boards. 
^6}  Only  such  high  school  districts  as  have  established  and  maintained  a  high  school 
for  not  less  than  o  months  in  a  school  year  and  in  a  building  not  used  for  other  school 
purposes  will  be  entitled  to  receive  aid,  and  this  aid  will  be  extended  to  no  school  for 
more  than  3  years. — (State  report  and  school  laws.) 

OTHER  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Three  schools  of  academic  rank,  reporting  according  to  law  to  the  State  superin- 
tendent for  1876-77,  give  a  total  of  19  instructors,  70  students  in  regular  academic 
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clasBes,  and  111  in  preparatory  or  irregnlar  ones,  with  13  graduates  in  1877.  A  table 
of  nnincorporated  schools  other  than  public  shows  339  such,  with  412  teachers,  8,714 
pupils  who  had  not  attended  any  public  school  during  the  year,  and  6,518  in  average 
daily  attendance;  but  probably  the  greater  part  of  these,  if  not  the  whole,  were  below 
the  academic  grade. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools,  and 
preparatory  departments  of  colleges  or  universities  reporting  to  this  Bureau,  see 
Tables  IV,  YI,  ViL  and  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the  summaries  of  these  in 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

COMPARATIVE  COLLEGIATE  STATISTICS  FOR  TWO  TEARS. 

State  Superintendent  Searing  gives  a  summary  of  collegiate  statistics  for  the  years 
1876  and  1877  as  reported  to  him.  Only  6  collcffes,  exclusive  of  the  State  University, 
reported  each  year,  but  the  figures  for  1876  include  those  of  Racine  College,  and  not 
those  of  Northwestern  University,  while  in  1877  Racine  College  does  not  report  and 
the  Northwestern  University  does.    The  figures  are  as  foUows: 

STATISTICS  OF  COLLEGES. 


Memben  of  fiacalties 

Camber  sradaated  in  reftpectiye  yean 

StadenUin  senior olaiiaea 

StndenU  in  Janior  claeees 

Stndentain  sophomore  clastee 

Stndentsin  ft^sb  man  classes 

Students  not  in  resnlar  classes 

Stndents  in  preparatory  departments 

Total  number  in  the  inltitntions 

Number  of  acres  of  land  owned 

Estimated  cashvalneof  lands 

Estimated  cash  valne  of  balldings 

Endowment  funds,  except  real  estate 

Income  from  tuition  s 

Income  from  other  sources 


63 

59 

49 

6-2 

84 

130 

8 

949 

1,98*2 

9,695 

$61, 400 

939,550 

308,299 

15, 010 

36,787 


1877. 


61 

71 

54 

50 

87 

137 

193 

613 

1,063 

S.156i 

$65,700 

949,050 

945, 619 

18.364 

36,609 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

The  state  university^  presents  various  evidences  of  progress  during  the  year,  anumg 
which  are  the  completion  and  furnishing  of  Science  Hall  and  the  magnetic  observa- 
tory, the  construction  of  an  efficient  system  of  waterworks  and  drainage,  the  addition 
of  gas  and  bath  rooms  to  the  Ladies'  Hall,  besides  other  improvements  and  repairs. 
Important  additions,  either  by  purchase  or  gift,  were  made  to  the  collections  in  natural 
history,  to  the  gallery  of  arts,  to  the  law  and  general  libraries,  and  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  the  university. 

The  conditions  of  the  donation  proposed  in  187C  by  Hon.  J.  A.  Johnson,  establishing 
scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  educated  in  the  common  schools,  have  been  con- 
firmed by  an  actual  payment  into  the  treasurv  acconling  to  the  terms  specified.  That 
donation  was  followed  in  1877  by  the  proposal  of  Ex-Govemor  Washburn  to  erect  upon 
the  grounds  of  the  university  during  the  coming  year,  at  his  own  cost  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  university,  an  astronomical  observatory,  equipped  with  superior  facili- 
ties for  investigations  in  astronomical  science.  The  students  for  the  year  in  regular 
collegiate  classes  numbered  188,  of  whom  48  were  young  women. 

In  the  report  of  the  boanl  of  regents  of  the  university  for  1877  the  question  of  coed- 
ucation is  discussed  pro  and  con  by  the  pi'esident  of  the  university  and  the  board  of 
visitors.  The  report  of  the  board  expresses  the  opinion,  based  it  would  appear  mainly 
on  their  own  observation,  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  has  suffered  from  over- 
work. A  strong  disapproval  of  the  system  of  coeducation  pursued  in  the  univer- 
sity is  therefore  expressed  on  that  ground ;  while  it  is  admitted  that  the  proficiency 
shown  by  the  young  women  in  their  studies  was  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  young  men. 
Condemning  tne  present  method  in  strong  terms,  the  board  still  does  not  advise  that 
women  should  be  excluded  from  the  university,  since  the  law  of  the  State  provides  for 
their  education  there ;  but  it  is  urged  that  the  curriculum  be  a^usted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  a  man  or  woman  to  secure  **  the  form  of  education  best  suited  to  his  or  her 
respective  sphere — the  system  of  compelling  men  and  women  to  fare  alike  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  causing  disease.^  On  the  other  hand,  President 
Bascom  states  positively  that  the  health  of  the  young  women  does  not  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  studies  hero.  "  The  young  women,  whose  health  was  primarily  the 
ground  of  criticism,  have  improved  in  strength  rather  than  deteriorated  since  they  have 
been  with  us,  though  they  have  burdened  themselves  with  extra  work,  which  we  do  not 
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connseL"  Out  of  357  students  in  collegiate  and  dependent  conrses,  of  whom  93  were 
women,  there  were  155  days  of  ahsence  on  account  of  illness  on  the  part  of  the  yonng 
men  in  a  given  time,  and  only  18  on  the  part  of  yonng  women,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1 
to  3.  The  students,  moreover,  did  not  know  that  a  registration  was  kept.  While  yonng 
men  may  have  been  proportionally  somewhat  less  conscientious  about  asking  for  leave, 
they  were  much  more  sharply  qu(»stioned  before  it  was  granted ;  so  that  President  Ba»- 
com  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  on  the  ground  that  the  young  men  are  not  so  accus- 
tomed to  coniiucment  as  the  young  womcu  and  that  study  is  not  so  congenial  to  their 
habits.  The  ])resident  states,  too,  that  the  faci^ty,  most' of  whom  were  at  the  outset 
opposed  to  coeducation  and  who  have  had  years  of  observation  both  as  to  its  relation 
to  education  and  to  the  health  of  the  young  women,  pronounce  earnestly  and  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  the  present  method^ — (Report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  State 
University,  1877,  with  catalogue  and  returns.) 

OTHKR  COLLEGES. 

In  the  other  collegiate  institutions  mentioned  in  the  RexM)rt  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  the  courses  and  departments  continue  as  then  stated,  except  that 
in  Alilton  College,  Milton,  there  appear  2  preparatory  years,  instead  of  the  1  with  which 
it  was  credited,  and  that  in  Lawrence  Universiiyj  Appleton,  Galesvillc  University,  Gales- 
viUe,  and  Bipon  Collie,  Rii>on,  there  are  schools  of  music  not  then  noted,  in  Lawrence 
University  one  of  painting  also.  Carroll  College,  Waukesha,  not  having  advanced  be- 
yond a  preparatory  department,  may  be  found  in  Table  VI.  Xorthweatem  University, 
Watertown  (Lutheran),  not  before  'mentioned  from  lack  of  return,  reports  English 
academic,  preparatory,  collegiate,  and  normal  departments. 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN. 

Two  institutions  in  the  State  offer  to  yonng  women  exclusively  the  advantages  of 
superior  instruction  which  in  the  university  and  others  they  must  share  in  common 
with  young  men.  These  are  8t.  Clara  Academy,  Sinsinawa  Mound  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  Milwaukee  College.  The  former  does  not  report  the  number  of  instructors,  but  it 
has  87  students  in  its  collegiate  department,  while  the  latter  reports  15  instructors, 
with  359  students,  181  of  them  in  preparatory  and  51  in  collegiate  classes,  124  in  par- 
tial and  3  in  graduate  courses.  Among  the  studies  in  these  institutions,  music,  draw- 
ing, painting,  French,  and  German  find  place.  Both  have  apparatus  for  the  illustration 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  and  both  too  report  libraries  of  respectable  size  for  the  use 
of  students. 

The  Wisconsin  Female  College,  Fox  Lake,  does  not  report  for  1877. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  PROFESSIONAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

The  department  of  agriculture  of  the  State  University  is  designed  to  give  a  thorough 
and  extensive  course  of  scientific  instruction  in  which  the  leading  studies  shall  be 
those  relating  to  agriculture.  The  studies  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are 
the  same  as  in  the  department  of  science,  agricultural  studies  being  placed  in  the  later 
years  of  the  course. 

The  university  also  comprises  departments  of  civil  engineering,  of  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, of  mechanical  engineering,  and  of  militarj'  science. — (Catalogue,  1877-78.) 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  two  institutions  for  theological  instruction  reporting  from  this  State  are  Xasko- 
tah  Howe,  under  the  care  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  30  students  imd 
5  instructors ;  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  at  St.  Francis  Station  (Roman 
Catholic),  having  132  students  and  13  instructors.  The  course  of  study  at  the  Nasho- 
tah  House  covers  3  years;  that  of  the  sti'ictly  theological  department  at  the  semhiar}-, 
the  same. 

LEGAL. 

The  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  a  2  years'  course  in  the  ordi- 
nary branches.  Students  who  are  not  college  graduates  must  be  20  years  of  age  to 
enter  this  department  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  the  ordinary  Euj^lish  branches. 
There  was  an  attendance  in  1877  of  38  students,  of  whom  12  had  received  degrees  in 
letters  or  science. — (Catalogue  of  university  and  return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  HOME  STUDY. 

This  association,  apparently  formed  in  1877  at  Milwaukee,  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
well  known  kindred  one  in  Boston,  but  an  independent  society,  organized  for  local 
work.    From  its  opening  circular  we  learu  that  it  proposes  to  establish  and  carry  on  a 
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Bohool  in  which,  by  recitations,  reading  classes,  and  lectures,  yonns  persons  and  adnlts 
of  both  sexes  mav  receive  assistance  in  one  or  more  branches  incmded  in  the  cnrricu- 
lom.  There  will  be  three  school  terms,  corresponding  with  those  of  the  city  high 
school;  and  its  sections  for  stndv.  each  with  appointed  leaders,  will  cive  their  atten- 
tion to  snch  subjects  as  general  history,  Englisn  literature,  German  literature,  i)oliti- 
c&\  science  and  econolny,  mathematics,  ancient  languages,  psychology,  sociology, 
physics,  and  biology.  In  short,  the  association  aims  to  make  itself  a  sort  of  advaucea 
school  for  those  who  wish  to  prosecute  important  studies,  although  enga^d  in  the 
active  pursuits  of  life. — (Secretary,  R.  C.  Si>encer,  418  Milwaukee  street,  Milwaukee.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  Wisconsin  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  at  Delaware,  had  during  the  year 
1876-^  a  total  attendance  of  182  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  iSs,  a  num- 
ber considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous  year.  These  were  arranged  in  9  classes 
or  grades,  each  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  while  a  tenth  teacher  gave  instruction 
wholly  by  articulation  to  7  pupils,  and  also  taught  articulation  for  a  portion  of  each 
day  to  20  others,  all  semi-mutes.  The  branches  taught  are  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  history,  and  the  elements  of  natural  science.  The  employments 
are  cabinet  making,  shoemaking,  type  setting,  sewing,  and  household  work. — (^Etetum 
and  printed  report,  1877.) 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

The  Wisconsin  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  JanesviUe.  taught, 
durinff  the  year  1876-^,  91  persons — 41  males  and  50  females — who  receivea  instruo- 
tion  m  music,  history,  algebra,  rhetoric,  grammar,  arithmetic,  Koography,  rea^ng, 
and  spelling;  also  in  broom  making,  cane  seating,  crocheting,  fancy  work,  sewinff, 
and  miittinff,  and  in  the  weaving  of  rag  carpets.  Cane  seating  was  taught  to  boui 
boys  and  mnk.  During  one  hour  of  each  day  the  youngest  pupils  are  taught  according 
to  a  modincation  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  Their  improvement,  especially  in  the 
use  of  their  hands,  is  already  manifest,  and  it  is  hoped  that  with  more  experience  still 
better  results  may  be  secured. — (Return  and  printed  report) 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL  TRAININO. 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Boys,  Waukesha,  reported  to  the  State  sux>erintend- 
ent  318  boys  as  nreaent  October  1, 1876,  and  364  October  1,  1877,  an  increase  greater 
than  could  be  well  accommodated  till  a  now  building  then  in  process  of  erection  should 
be  completed.  The  institution  is  meant  to  be  what  its  name  indicates^  an  industrial 
school,  and  not  a  prison;  a  means  for  preventing  crime,  not  for  punishmg  it;  a  place 
of  cheerful  industry  where  the  miseducation  of  ignorant  or  vicious  parents  may  be 
corrected  and  such  training  given,  such  habits  and  principles  inculcated,  as  will 
qualify  the  boys  for  ordinary  pursuits  and  make  them  useful  members  of  society.  The 
older  boys  are  required  to  go  to  school  4  hours  each  day  and  to  work  5  hours,  with  2 
intermissions  of  half  an  hour  each.  The  younger  ones  must  attend  school  the  same 
length  of  time,  but  need  work  only  4  hours  daily.  In  the  twenty  years  since  the  school 
was  organized  it  has  had  more  than  one  thousand  boys  under  training,  and  its  man- 
agers have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  large  proportion  of  them  become  good  citi- 
zens.— (State  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Green  Bay  July  17-19,  1877. 

The  address  of  President  M.  T.  Park  discussed  many  questions  of  interest  to  the 
schools,  such  as  music  in  the  public  schools,  drawing,  State  university,  normal  schools, 
principals'  association,  supervision  of  schools,  text  books,  and  teachers'  institutes.  Mr. 
Albert  Salisbury,  of  Whitewater,  read  a  paper  on  the  "History  of  the  Wisconsin  Teach- 
ers' Association,''  which  was  afterward  ordered  to  be  published.  Subsenuently  various 
topics  wore  discussed,  amon^  them  "Daily  preparation  of  the  teacher^  amd  "Promo- 
tions in  graded  schools."  A  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  mixed  schools  then 
presented  througli  Mr.  Robert  Gmham  a  report  which  drew  up  no  course,  but  which, 
m  accordance  with  a  recommendation,  recommitted  the  subject  to  a  committee  of 
which  the  State  snporintendcut  was  made  chairman,  with  instructions  to  report  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  in  December.  Dr.  Walter  Kempster,  superintendent  of  the 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Oshkosb,  then  delivered  a  lecture  on  "Mental  discipline." 
Miss  E.  C.  Jones,  of  Shebovcan,  read  a  paper  on  "The  relation  of  teacher  and  parent," 
and  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  delivered  before  the  association  an  address  on  "Kindergarten 
culture,"  which  appears  to  have  excited  special  interest  and  discussion.  A  paper  was 
read  by  Miss  Agnes  Hosford,  of  Eau  Claire,  entitled  "A  woman's  experience  as  sui>erin- 
tendent  of  schools;"  the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  education  needed  for  the  citi- 
zen was  presented  by  G.  S.  Albee,  and  accepted;  the  subject  of  Kindergarten  culture 
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was  again  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Mr.  Hailmann,  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St^ 
LoniSy  JPresident  Phelpe,  Superintendent  Searing,  and  others,  and  a  committee  of  three 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  subject  and  report  at  the  winter  meeting.  Amon^  the 
reports  of  committees  presented  and  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
evening  was  one  submitting  resolutions  agndnst  a  State  uniformity  of  text  books  and 
apj^ving  the  efforts  of  State  Supexinteiment  Searing  to  prevent  the  proposed  legis- 
lation on  the  text  book  question  during  the  last  session  of  the  legislature.  Senator 
Howe  was  present  and  made  some  remarks ;  after  music  by  the  band  the  associatian 
adjourned. — (State  rej^rt  and  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  August.  1877.) 

The  semiannual  session  of  the  association  was  held  at  Madison  Decemoer  27  and  28. 
1877.  Business  commenced  with  the  presentation  of  reports  by  committees  on  normal 
schools,  geological  survey,  and  teachers'  examinations.  The  first  subject  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Reynolds,  Phelps,  Searing,  Bascom,  Pradt,  Chandler.  MaoAlister,  and  Mise 
Stewart.  After  a  paper  by  Mr.  Salisoury,  on  the  question  "  Is  tne  teacher's  profession 
overstocked  f '  Superintendent  Searing  read  his  report  on  a  *'  State  educational  as- 
tern," which  was  substantially  the  same  as  that  given  in  this  Report  for  1875.  The 
report  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Johnson,  Walker.  Wood,  Shaw,  Pradt,  Phelps,  Guern- 
sey. MacAlister,  Junor,  Bascom,  Chandler,  Delaney,  Kockwood,  and  Salisbury,  a 
majority  speaking  in  favor  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  superintendent.  A  resolu- 
tion was  then  pa^ed  adopting  the  report  as  expressing  in  its  ceneral  plan  the  sense 
of  the  association.  Reports  were  read  £rom  committees  on  the  *' Function  of  the  high 
school,"  and  on  a  **  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  graded  schools,^  when  Mr.  Shaw 
followed  with  a  jtaper  on  "The  relation  of  the  university  to  the  high  school."  Super- 
intendent Searing  made  some  remarks  concerning  the  possible  discontinuance  of  the 
Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education,  and,  on  his  motion,  a  committee  of  5  was  appointed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  educational  journals.  Fifteen  minutes  were 
then  devoted  to  the  disoussion  oi  certain  questions  growing  out  of  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  "  Course  of  study  for  mixed  and  grfSled  scnools,"  said  questions  re- 
latinfi^  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  the  university.  Dr.  Bascom  thought  it  would 
be  wue  to  continue  for  some  time  the  preparatory  course  of  the  university,  having  in 
view  its  entine  removal  at  some  foture  time,  and  that  it  is  best  to  have  Greek  taught 
in  all  the  high  schools  of  the  State  in  cities  oi  8,000  inhabitants.  The  association  then 
listened  to  a  report  of  President  Albee,  on  the  subject  of  oral  and  text  book  instruc- 
tion, and  afterward  to  a  paper  on  "Rhetorical  exercises,"  by  W.  H.  Beach,  another 
member  of  the  committee.  President  Whitf  ord.  chairman  of  the  committee  on  *  *  Higher 
education  and  the  university,"  was  not  present  with  his  report,  but  a  minority  report 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  North,  giving  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion,  the  work  of  higher 
education  should  not  be  done  by  the  State.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  educational 
journals,  recommending  the  continuance  and  efficient  support  of  the  Wisconsin  Journal 
of  Education,  was  adopted.  A  report  of  the  committee  on  ' '  Early  withdrawal  of  pupils 
from  school"  was  discussed  and  a  new  committee  on  the  subject  appointed*  After 
hearing  a  report  on  a  scientific  institute  and  continuing  the  committee  to  cany  out 
its  recommendations,  the  association  acyonmed. — (State  report.) 

PBINdPAUB'  MEBUKG. 

An  association  of  city  superintendents  and  principals  of  hi^h  schools  was  fbrmed, 
Decem1>er  28,  1877,  at  Maoison.  Such  an  organization  is  desirable,  it  was  claimed, 
from  the  fact  that  subjects  of  paramount  hiterest  to  high  school  men  could  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  in  the  general  association. 

"The  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  university"  was  discussed  by  Professor  Kerr, 
President  Bascom,  State  Superintendent  Searing,  and  several  others.  The  general- 
sentiment  seemed  to  be  that  the  preparatory  department  of  the  university  should  be 
discontinued  and  pupils  prepared  in  the  public  lugh  schools.  The  committee  to  which 
the  subject  was  ref^red  reported  that,  m  their  opinion,  there  should  be  such  a  close 
•connection  between  the  different  parte  of  our  educational  system  that  pupils  could 
advance  directly  from, the  common  to  the  high  school,  and  from  the  latt^  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  it  recommended  that  a  3  yearv  course  in  Latin  and  a  %  years'  course  in 
Greek,  with  the  other  sul^ects  rendered  necessary  by  such  addition,  be  a  part  of  the 
regular  work  in  all  high  schools.  After  some  discussion,  the  report,  slightly  modified, 
was  unanimously  adppted. — (State  report.) 

CHIEF  STATE  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  WtLLXAiC  C.  WmrvOBD,  8tait$uperintmidenti^pvbUeinttntetion^  MadSton, 

C^taaa,  Jannsry,  Ign,  to  Jannaiy,  1880.J 
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ABIZONA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMHABY. 


1875-^6. 

1876-W. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

fopulahon  akd  ATn:2a>AKCE. 
Yonthi  of  school  aire  (6  to  21) — . 

2,955 

1,213 

900 

21 

enrolled  in  pablic  Bcnools.. ........... 

903 
560 

28 

190 

$44,436 

6 
25 

$100 
50 

$20,708 
18,407 

310 

A v<*ra£r4*  dail v  ftttendancfl 

S20 

SCHOOLS. 

Schoolrooms  for  stndv 

7 

ATenure  duration  of  schools  m  days. . . 

estimated  valne  of  school  nronertv.. .. 

TEACUJSBS. 

Men  teachinsr...... ...... ...... ...... 

15 

6 

$110 

90 

$31,449 
28,744 

9 

Women  teaching 

19 

Averase  monthly  nay  of  men. ......... 

$10 

Ay  erage  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  KXPENDITUBE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools^ 

Total  exDonditnrea. ............ ...... 

40 

$10, 441 

10,337 

(From  a  special  retnm  for  1877  of  Hon.  John  P.  Hoyt,  goyemor  and  ex  officio  super> 
intendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICEES  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

QENI^RAL. 

A  territaridl  hoard  ofeduoaUon,  composed  of  the  goyemor,  seeretary,  and  treasurer  of 
the  Territory,  deyises  plans  for  the  improyement  and  management  of  the  public  school 
funds  and  for  the  better  organization  of  the  schools  of  the  Territory. 

The  duties  o£  superintendent  of  puhlio  i$i8trtiction  aredeyolyed  bylaw  on  the  goyemor, 
who  acts  as  president  and  executiye  officer  of  the  board  of  education  and  makes  an- 
nual report  to  it. 

LOCAL. 

For  county  euperintendenee,  the  probate  Judges  of  the  seyeral  county  courts  are  uti- 
lized, the  judge  in  each  county  beine  made  ex  officio  sui>erintendent  of  public  schools 
for  Ids  county,  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

A  hoard  of  examiners  for  each  county  is  formed  of  3  x>er8ons  appointed  by  the  goyemor, 
the  county  sux>erintendent  to  be  one  of  said  bo<urd  and  ex  officio  chairman.  Its  duties 
are  to  examine  applicants  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  to  giye 
certificates  yalid  for  2  years  to  such  as  pass  a  satisfactory  examination. 

District  hoards  of  trustees  for  each  districtf  composed  of  3  persons  each,  ore  chosen  by 
the  people  at  the  general  elections  for  county  officers  for  the  care  of  the  school  prop- 
erty of  their  district  and  the  management  of  its  school  or  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORT. 

The  school  reports  in  Arizona,  though  required  by  law  to  be  made  annually  to  the 
territorial  board,  are  published  onl^  once  in  two  years.  The  last  issued  haymg  been 
for  1875  and  187d,  no  other  is  due  till  the  opening  of  1879.  Meanwhile,  the  preceding 
statistics  for  1876-77,  kindly  furnished  by  Governor  John  P.  Hoyt,  ^\e  a  tolerably 
clear  comparative  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  school  system,  which  seems  at 
most  points  to  have  retrogradea  since  1876. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Eon.  JoHK  C.  FBfiMOin',  governor  an^ex  oJMo  tttpsHntendent  ftfpubUe  inttrwHon,  ^teson, 

[Term,  1878-1880.1 
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DAKOTA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMART.i 


1875-76. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 


Yonth  of  school  age  (5  to  21) 
Enrolled  in  pnblio  schools ... 


SCHOOLS. 


School  districts 

Ungnided  schools • 

Graded  schools 

Average  doration  of  school  in  days . 

Schoofhouses  reported 

Yalne  of  school  property 


TEACHEBS. 


Men  teaching.. .. 
Women  teaching. 


10,396 
5,410 


326 


187&-77. 


INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 


Total  receipts 

Total  disborsements. 


215 
141,784 


85 
181 


(52,008 
50,002 


11,046 
6,431 


369 

235 

5 

75.6 

135 

$37,037 


100 
154 


$37,668 
27,362 


Increase. 


650 
1,021 

41 


Decrease. 


15 


80 
$4,747 


27 


$14,340 
22,640 


(From  printed  report  and  special  return  for  1877  of  Hon.  W.  E.  Caton,  territorial 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  territorial  iuperintendent  of  public  instructiouy  nominated  by  the  governor  and  con- 
firmed by  the  council  at  each  biennial  session  of  the  legislatlYe  assembly,  has  general 
charge  of  the  interests  of  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  public  schools  is  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county  every 
two  years,  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  county  officers,  for  the 
supervision  of  the  county  free  schools. 

JJHstrict  school  boards  are  composed  of  a  director,  clerk,  and  treasurer  elected  at  the 
annual  town  meeting  for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one-third  to  be  changed  yearly.  They 
have  the  care  of  the  school-houses  and  management  of  the  district  schools. —  (School 
law  of  1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

INCREASED   INTEREST   IN    THE    SCHOOLS. 

The  territorial  su^rint^^ndent  reports  a  very  general  increase  in  the  interest  of 
school  officers  and  others  in  the  subject  of  public  instruction  throughout  the  Territoiv, 
and  a  marked  advance  in  the  public  schools  during  the  yoac  This  he  ascribes  mainly 
to  the  efforts  of  county  superintendents,  who  in  many  of  the  counties  visited  schools, 
conferred  with  district  officers,  and  became  personally  acquainted  with  the  wants  of 
the  schools.— (Territorial  report.) 

FINANCIAL  REPORTS. 

A  correct  report  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  school  districts  cannot  yet  be  given, 
since  district  treasurers  have  not  been  called  upon  for  such  reports  hitherto ;  many 
have  kept  no  account  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  their  districts,  merely  report- 
ing at  the  annual  school  meeting  that  they  had  paid  out  all  they  hod  received  from  the 
county  treasurer,  which  statement  was  received  in  lieu  of  a  financial  report.  It  is 
hoi)ed,  however,  that  hereafter  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in  making  the  necessary 
legal  report^  since  county  superintendents  have  been  instructed  to  visit  the  various 
school  districts  and  assist  the  officers  in  starting  a  set  of  books  which  will  furnish  an 
exact  statement  of  the  &iancial  condition. — (Territorial  report.) 

SCHOOLS  FOR  INDIANS. 

At  the  Yankton  Agency  there  were  3  schools  in  operation  during  1876-77,  having 
4  teachers,  3  of  them  men.    In  two  of  the  schools  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of  120 

'No  roports  irere  reoelTod  from  Annstnnig,  BrCdd,  Lawrence,  and  Statsmftn  Coonties. 
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pupils,  69  boys  and  51  girls ;  tho  other  had  35  girls,  but  it  does  not  give  thennmber  of 
boys  attending.  The  school-houses  wore  fttSne  and  in  good  condition.  Spelling, 
reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  English  grammar  were  the  branches  taught,  both 
EnglisuTind  Dakota  test  books  being  iSed  in  giving  instrnction.  There  wore  also  2 
schools  taught  for  the  Yankton  Indians  at  Fort  Bu£ord ;  one  having  17  pupils  enrolled, 
the  other,  8. 

At  Standing  Rock  Agency  a  school  with  30  Indian  boys  enrolled  is  taught  by  two 
Benedictine  monks,  and  a  small  one  for  ^Is  is  taught  by  Mrs.  De  Gray.  As  there  is 
no  boarding  school  for  girk  here,  some  ot  her  pupils  come  six  or  seven  miles  to  school. — 
(Territorial  report.) 

CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

TANKTOK. 

Organization. — The  schools  are  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  education  con- 
sisting of  8  members,  who  are  elected  for  terms  of  4  years,  2  going  out  of  office  each 
year.    The  secretary  of  the  board  is  ex  officio  superintendent  of  the  city  schools. 

StatUUcs, —  School  population  (5  to  21  years  of  age),  935;  number  enrolled,  691:  aver- 
age daily  attendance,  397;  i>cr  cent,  of  attendance,  93.1 ;  number  of  schools  (including 
Ihigh,  2  grammar,  and  6  primary),  9;  number  of  sittings  provided,  488;  number  of 
teachers,  11. 

Other  information, — One  of  the  most  important  changes  during  the  year  in  school 
affairs  is  the  adoption  of  the  'library  plan"  for  furnishing  text  books.  By  this  plan 
the  board  owns  all  the  text  books  used  in  the  schools  and,  to  pupils  who  are  able  to 
pay,  rents  for  the  term  those  of  the  books  which  cost  over  25  cents  at  an  advanced  fee 
equal  to  about  one-fifth  of  tho  cost ;  the  needy  receive  them  fi-oe,  as  formerly.  Books 
valued  at  25  cents  or  less  are  sold  at  first  cost,  transportation  and  exchange  included. 
These  are  used  principally  by  pupils  in  the  first  or  lowest  grade,  and  it  is  considered 
that  thoy  are  more  liable  to  be  destroyed  than  those  which  are  used  by  older  children. 
The  plan  has  thus  far  given  satisfaction. — (City  report,  1877.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

Territorial  and  county  institutes  apiw-'ar  to  be  tho  only  means  yet  provided  for  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  The  superintendent,  however,  has  recommended 
that  some  action  be  taken  by  the  territorial  legislature  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
normal  school.  County  institutes  lasting  a  week  were  held  in  Yankton,  Turner,  Lin- 
coln, and  Union  Counties,  and  resulted  in  awakening  among  the  people  a  new  interest 
in  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

The  annual  institute  for  the  teachers  of  Dakota  was  held  at  Yankton,  beginning 
September  3  and  continuing  five  days.  While  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  was 
desired,  it  was  much  greater  than  ever  before.  Thirty-six  teachers  and  ten  or  eleven 
superintendents  were  present,  and  a  number  of  district  school  officers  visited  several 
of  the  sessions. 

Each  day  exercises  comprising  practical  lessons  on  the  best  means  of  teaching  the 
different  branches  were  given  by  exx>erienced  educators  and  aften»'ard  criticised  by 
committees  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

During  the  evening  sessions,  papers  and  addresses  of  more  general  interest  were  pre- 
sented by  some  of  the  most  prominent  educationists  of  the  Territory.  Gen.  \V.  H.  H. 
Beadle  delivered  an  address  showing  the  importance  of  education  to  national  and  moral 
well-being.  Superintendent  Caton  read  a  paper  by  Mrs.  L.  W.  Slaughter,  superintend- 
ent of  Burleigh  County,  on  the  "Relations  of  education  and  labor."  Essays  were 
read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Scott,  on  "The  tendencies  of  the  times,"  and  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Baibcr, 
on  "The  spirit  of  the  school  law."  Superintendent  Caton,  besides  delivering  the 
opening  address,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  exercises  every  day.  These  were  en- 
livened by  music  and  by  occasional  discussions  of  the  subjects  before  the  meeting. 
One  on  school  government  called  the  attention  of  teachers  especially  to  the  importance 
of  mildness  in  discipline  and  of  having  but  few  rules. 

Altogetlier,  this  institute  appears  to  have  been  not  only  snccessfiil  in  its  results,  but 
a  very' pleasant  occasion  to  those  attending. — (Territorial  report.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

COUNTY  AS80CIATIOX8. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  organized  in  Minnehaha,  Turner,  and  Union  Coun- 
ties. It  is  expected  that  these  associations  will  have  a  tendency  to  interest  both 
teachers  and  patrons,  so  that  they  may  cooperate  in  the  public  school  work. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  TV.  "E,  Catox,  territorial  iuperintendcnt  of  public  instruetionf  Elk  Point 
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BISTJUGT  OF  GOmMBIA. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

Total  population,  U.  S.  census,  1870. . 
School  population  (6  to  17  years)  1870. 

Colored  school  population,  1870 

Enrolled  in  pnulio  schools 

Colored  children  enrolled 

Total  ayerage  daily  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance  of  colored 

pupils. 
Estimated  number  in  private  schools. 


SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school  rooms  for  study .... 

Number  of  seats  provided 

Average  duration  of  school  in  days .... 
Value  of  public  school  property 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teaching 

Women  teaching 

Total  number  of  teachers 

Average  monthly  pay  of  men 

Average  monthly  pay  of  women 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITUBE. 

Total  receipts  for  public  schools 

Total  expenditures 

EXPENDITUBE  PEB  CAPITA— 

Of  school  x>opulation 

Of  enrolment.  • 

Of  average  daily  attendance .% 


1875-^6. 


131,700 
31,671 
10,494 
19,629 

5,454 
14,907 

4,354 


289 

16,104 

191 

$1, 164, 606 


26 

281 

307 

9120  00 

60  00 


(223, 372 

405,828 


(11  12 
17  95 
23  64 


1876-77. 


131,700 
31,671 
10,494 
21,264 

5,954 
16, 318 

4,749 

7,692 


293 
17,587 

188 
$1,169,614 


31 

299 

330 

$96  17 

71  21 


$370,996 
370,996 


$10  90 
16  24 
21  16 


Increase. 


1,635 
500 

1,411 
125 


4 
1,483 


$5,008 


5 
18 
23 


$147, 624 


Decrease. 


$23  83 

8  79 


$34,832 


$0  22 

1  71 

2  48 


(Report  of  Superintendent  J.  0.  Wilson  for  1876-77  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  G.  F.  T.  Cook  for  schools  for  colored  children.) 


ELEMENTAEY  INSTRUCTION. 


OBGANIZATION. 


The  public  schools  of  the  District  are  under  the  control  of  one  board  of  trustees, 
composed  of  19  members,  14  white  and  5  colored ;  14  of  them  being  from  the  oitics  of 
Wasnin^^n  and  Georgetown  and  5  from  the  county.  There  are  two  superintendents, 
one  havmg  charge  of  the  whito  schools  in  the  cities  and  of  both  classes  of  schools  in 
the  county,  and  the  other  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  cities.  The  members  of  the 
board  and  the  superintendents  are  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  hold  office  at  their  will.  The  executive  officers  of  the  board  are  sub- 
boards,  superintendents,  supervising  principals,  principals,  and  teachers,  ranking  in 
the  order  named.  Members  of  subboards  receive  no  pay ;  all  other  officers  are  salaried. 
Men  are  employed  as  supervising  principals  and  as  assistants  in  eighth  and  ninth 
grade  boys'  schools,  and  may  be  employed  in  seyenth  grade  boys'  schools  in  the  cities 
and  in  mixed,  ungraded  schools  in  the  counfy.  All  other  teachers  in  the  public 
schools  are  women. 
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Sixty  pnpils  are  allowed  to  oach  teacher  of  a  graded  school  and  45  to  each  teacher 
of  an  ungraded  school.  Half  day  schools  are  permitted  only  in  the  first  and  second 
grades,  composed  chiefly  of  child&en  six  to  eight  years  old.  Ahout  two-thirds  of  the 
school  poonlation  are  white  and  one-third  colored.  The  two  races  are  separated  in  the 
puhlic  Bcnools,  hat  like  advantages  are  afforded  to  each.  The  schools  for  whites  are 
tanght  exclnsiTcly  hy  white  teacners,  those  for  colored  children  principally  hy  colored 
teachers. 

Fonr  systems  of  schools  came  nnder  the  care  of  the  hoard  when  consolidated  in  1874. 
In  the  county  schools  and  in  the  colored  schools  the  hoys  and  girls  were  tanght  in  the 
same  rooms,  while  in  the  white  schools  of  the  two  cities  the  practice  was  generally  the 
other  way.  In  a  few  cases  separate  hnildings  were  provided;  hat  for  the  most  part 
boys  and  girls  attended  school  in  the  same  hailding,  occnpyinff  separate  school  rooms. 
Since  then  no  change  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  except  iiniere  for  special  reasons 
it  has  been  fonnd  expedient  in  city  schools  to  pat  bovs  and  fi^s  together;  and  so  far 
as  this  has  been  done,  sood  results  have  followed.  The  boys  nave  grown  morcrespect- 
fal  and  are  more  easily  Governed :  the  girls  have  lost  nothing  in  mdylike  deportment 
and  have  gained  somewhat  in  self  reliance.  Better  conduct  on  the  streets  and  a  more 
tidy  personal  appearance  of  both  boys  and  girls  have  been  noticed  by  citizens  and 
pointed  out  to  members  of  the  board. —  (Report  of  Superintendent  Wilson.) 

CITT  SCHOOLS  FOB  WHITE  CHTLDBBN. 

I 

StaHgtios. — There  are  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  205  public  schools  for  whito 
ehildren,  of  which  80  are  for  boys,  84  for  girls,  and  41  for  botn.  The  total  enrolment 
was  13,105;  average  enrolment,  10.805:  and  average  daily  attendance,  10,257.  There 
was  an  increase  during  the  year  or  1,0^  in  total  enrolment,  of  974  in  average  enrol- 
ment, and  of  914  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  percentage  of  the  white  school  x>op- 
ulation  enrolled  was  07.2;  the  percentage  of  attendance  based  on  average  enrolment 
was  94.9,  a  decrease  of  .2  of  1  per  cent,  from  that  of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  2C0 
teachers  employed  4  were  teachers  of  vocal  music  and  2  of  drawing ;  all  bat  13  were 
women;  157  were  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  78  were  graduates  of  normal 
schools.  Besides  the  number  attending  public  schools,  as  ffiven  above,  there  was  an 
estimated  enrolment  in  private  and  parochial  schools  of  6,7o0. 

Course  of  study, — The  elementary  part  of  the  course  extends  through  a  period  of  eight 
years,  and  includes  the  study  of  reading,  si>elling,  x>enman8hip,  arithmetic,  EngliBh 
grammar,  geography.  United  States  history,  vocal  music,  drawing,  elements  of  algebra, 
and  some  oral  instruction  in  natural  science.  The  high  school  course  commences,  aud 
at  present  ends,  with  the  ninth  year.    The  normal  school  takes  up  the  work  at  this 

Somt  and  gives  one  year  of  professional  training  to  a  limited  number  of  girls  who 
esire  to  become  teachers  in  city  schools. 

Drawing, — Owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  system  pursued  (Walter  Smith's),  and  to 
the  fidelity  and  slml  with  which  it  has  been  taucht,  the  instruction  in  drawing  has 
been  giving  results  equal  to  those  attained  in  other  studies.  When  this  system  was 
introduced  into  the  public  schools,  in  1874,  the  teachers  had  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  nor  of  the  subject  to  be  taught.  They  showed,  however,  a  desire 
to  learn  both,  and  classes  embracing  nearly  the  entire  corps  of  teachers  were  immedi- 
ately formed  and  placed  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Fuller,  the  supervisor  of  this  department. 
They  have  met  reg^ulorly  every  Saturday  during  the  first  half  of  the  school  year,  and 
will  continue  to  meet  until  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  for  it. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  were  for  the  first  time  examined  in 
drawing  in  1877.  It  is  intended  to  advance  the  normal  course  of  instruction  in  this 
study  m>m  year  to  year  as  progress  in  the  lower  grades  shall  Justify  it,  so  that  in  a  few 
yeais  the  scnools  will  have  excellent  teachers  in  drawing. 

OITT  SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

StatisHcs, — ^In  1870  the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  38,726 ; 
it  is  estimated  to  have  reached  in  1877  about  fifty-one  thousand,  and  the  school  popu- 
lation over  eleven  thousand.  Public  school  provision  has  been  made  for  a  little  over 
forty  per  cent,  of  this  popnlation.  The  number  of  sittings  in  1876-77  was  4,809,  an 
increase  for  the  year  of  307.  There  were  79  schools  in  oi)cration  during  the  year,  of 
which  64  were  primary,  14  grammar,  and  1  high.  The  enrolment  was  5,954,  being  500 
greater  than  that  of  1875-^6.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  4,749,  which  was 
98.1  per  cent,  of  the  average  enrolment. 

Punctuality  and  attendance, — In  these  schools,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  popu- 
lation are  unfavorable  to  even  fair  results  in  attendance,  the  degree  of  excellence 
shown  year  after  year  in  regular  as  well  as  punctual  attendance  is  remarkable.  Of 
13  schools  which  hod  no  case  of  tardiness  daring  the  year,  not  one  had  a  x>ercentage 
of  attendance  less  than  96.9 ;  and  of  20  schools  naving  one  case  and  not  more  than  3, 
ihe  lowest  percentage  of  attendance  was  97.2.  The  inference  is  valid  that  these  good 
lesults  in  one  item  arc  not  obtained  at  the  expense  of  excellence  in  others. 

DiedpUne, — ^The  discipline  of  the  schools,  as  a  whole,  was  good.    There  were  366 
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cases  of  corporal  pimishmcnt  and  141  of  snspensioD,  tlie  former  bemg  68  more  and 
tbie  latter  5  less  than  those  of  the  provioas  year.  In  16  schools  there  was  not  a  case  of 
corporal  panishment|  in  33  not  one  of  suspension,  and  in  6  not  one  of  either  method 
of  punishment.  The  discipline  was  of  the  highest  order  in  nearly  all  the  schools  in 
which  punishment  was  seldom  inflicted. 

Drawing, — In  this  study  the  results^  as  a  whole,  were  ffood.  The  progress  of  those 
schools  which  were  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  uio  special  teacher  was  excel- 
lent. The  ^at  aptitude  and  fondness  for  this  study  manifested  in  all  grades,  how- 
ever, necessitate  uie  utmost  vigilance  and  caution  in  order  to  repress  uie  haste  of 
pupus,  which  is  fatal  to  accuracy  and  real  excellence. 

Mii9io. — ^The  close  of  the  third  year  of  thorough  and  ^tematic  instruction  in  music 
in  these  schools  disclosed  very  satisfactory  resuUs.  Sumcient  progress  has  been  made 
to  permit  very  fair  grading  throughout  the  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Those  of 
the  lowest  grades  were  taught  by  the  regular  teachers,  while  the  others  were  under 
the  care  of  2  special  teachers,  who  gave  in  each  school  2  lessons  a  week. — (Beport  for 
1876-'^  of  Hon.  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  of  schools  for  colored  children. } 

COUNTY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  county  schools  during  the  year  1876-77 
was  2,205,  an  increase  of  93  over  the  preceding  year;  and  the  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed was  37.  Although  the  increase  in  enrolment  was  not  large,  there  was  a  de- 
cided gain  in  regularity  of  attendance,  orderly  habits,  and  scholarsnip.  These  schools 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  their  union  with  the  city  schools  under  the  same  board 
of  trustees,  the  same  rules  and  system  of  supervision,  and  with  the  same  text  books 
and  course  of  study.  School-houses  and  premises  are  kept  in  better  condition  than 
formerly,  pupils  are  seated  more  comfortably,  school  rooms  are  better  furnished  with 
the  necessary  appliances  for  teaching,  and  teachers  are  emulating  whatever  ia  best  in 
the  city  schools. — (Beport  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools.) 

kindebgXrtbk. 

For  statistics  of  5  schools  of  this  class,  see  Table  V  of  the  appendix,  and  the  aom- 
mary  of  these  statistics  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

TBAINING  OF  TEACHEBS. 

THB  WASHINGTON  NOBMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  1877  the  facilities  for  professional  training;  in  this  school  were  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  a  school  for  observation  and  practice.  The  course  of  study 
is  limited  to  one  year,  and  the  aim  from  the  first  has  been  to  admit  no  candidate  who 
has  not  the  requisite  qualifications  for  a  teacher,  so  that  the  year  may  be  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  professional  work.  The  attainments  of  pupils  first  admitted  did  not  quite 
reaeh  the  standard,  and  some  academic  work  had  to  bo  done,  but  succeeding  classes 
have  come  nearer  to  it,  and  it  will  eventually  be  reached.  At  the  examination  for 
admission  in  June,  1876,  there  were  41  applicants  having  the  qutdifications  required ; 
and  of  this  number,  the  20  ranking  highest  were  admitted,  and  graduated  in  1877. 
Graduates  who  have  taught  in  the  pubhe  schools  of  the  city  one  year  and  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  ability  to  instruct  and  govern  a  school  receive  diplomas 
equivalent  to  third  class  certificates.  Such  diplomas  were  given  in  1877  to  15  gradu- 
ates. This  school  has  graduated  during  the  4  years  of  its  existence  76  teachers,  of 
whom  70  are  employed  in  the  city  schools. 

MINER  NORSfAL  SCHOOL. 

This  normal  school  for  colored  young  women  was  formed  in  1877  from  the  normal 
class  of  the  high  school  for  colored  pupils.  Only  graduates  of  the  high  school  are  ad- 
mitted, aud  they  must  be  recommended  by  the  nnncipal  of  the  school  and  the  super- 
intendent of  colored  schools,  and  approved  by  tne  trustees  of  the  Miner  School.  After 
graduation,  and  after  passing  the  required  examination  in  teachership,  they  arc  to  have 
preference  over  all  other  candidates  for  ap]>ointment  as  teachers  of  primary  grades  in 
the  colored  schools. 

SECONDABY  INSTBUCTION. 

PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

No  high  school  has  yet  been  opened  for  the  white  pupils  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, but  all  in  the  ninth  grade  grammar  schools  are  doing  high  school  work,  aud 
the  necessity  for  the  establisnment  of  a  high  school  for  these  has  been  for  some  time 
apparent.  There  was  an  enrolment  of  145  pupils  in  the  ninth  grade,  of  whom  91  were 
boys  and  54  girls.    The  average  daily  attendance  was  116. 

The  high  school  for  colored  pupils  has  drox)X)ed  its  preparatory  grade,  and  is  now 
composed  wholly  of  pupils  pursuing  high  school  studies.    The  course  of  study  at  this 
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school  lias  been  neceflsarily  restricted  to  3  years,  bat  smce  the  transfer  of  its  normal 
class  to  the  Miner  Nonnal  School  and  the  disappearance  of  some  other  oaoses  which 
made  the  short  course  necessary,  it  is  hojied  that  the  time  is  near  when  the  school  mav 
be  established  on  a  more  comprehensive  and  liberal  basis.  There  was  a  total  enrol- 
ment of  94  pnpils  in  high  school  studies.  A  class  of  11  was  graduated  in  the  suinmer 
of  1877. 

OTHER  6EC0NDART  SCHOOLS. 

For  statistics  of  business  colleges,  private  academic  schools,  preparatory  schools  or 
departments  of  colleges,  see  Tables  Iv ,  VI,  VII,  IX  of  the  appendix  following,  and  the 
summaries  of  them  in  the  Beport  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

SUPEEIOB  mSTEUCnON. 

COLLEGE& 

For  statistics  under  this  head,  see  Table  IX  of  the  appendix,  and  the  summary  of  it 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  preceding. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  imxx>rtant  change  since  1876  in  the  departments  or 
courses  of  instruction  connected  with  the  institutions  reporting,  viz,  ColviMan  Univer* 
siiy,  Howard  University^  and  Iiational  Deqf-Muie  CoUege,  Washington,  and  Gtorgetowu 
CoUege,  Georgetown. 

The  collegiate  department  of  Columbian  Universitv  (Baptist)  embraces  7  distinct 
schools,  among  which  are  those  of  Latin,  of  Greek,  and  of  modem  languaffes. 

Georgetown  Colloffe,  a  Boman  Catholic  institution,  under  the  control  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus,  is  adding  elegant  and  extensive  buildings. 

How^d  University  is  non-sectarian,  and  admits  both  sexes  and  all  races. 

The  National  Deaf-Mute  College  (non-sectarian)  is  a  department  of  the  Columbia 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  college  was  organized  in 
1864,  and  authorized  to  confer  collegiate  degrees.'  Its  first  object  was  to  provide  for 
deaf-mutes  an  opportunity  (not  offered  elsewhere)  to  obtain  a  collegiate  education; 
another  was  to  prove,  what  had  been  doubted  by  some,  that  the  dea?  and  dumb  can 
engage  successmlly  in  collejgiate  studies.  The  truth  of  this  proposition  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the  college,  while  the  expressions  of  interest  which 
the  enterprise  has  elicited  both  in  Europe  ana  America  show  Ihat  the  undertaking  is 
approved.  That  a  demand  exists  for  sucn  a  school  is  shown  by  the  fitct  that  up  to  the 
collegiate  year  1875-^6  there  had  been  connected  with  the  college  136  youths,  repre- 
senting 28  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PBOFESSIONAL  INSTBUCTION. 

THEOLOGICAL. 

The  Theological  Department  of  Jlotoard  Univeraity  is  under  the  Joint  supervision  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Washington  and  of  the  American  Missionary  Association,  X^ew  York  Citj, 
and  its  professors  are  of  four  relisious  denominations.  The  regular  course  of  study 
covers  3  years.  There  were  9  graduates  in  the  suinmer  of  1877 ;  and  durins  the  £ul 
term  succeeding  commencement  there  were  22  students  attending,  all  colored  men,  of 
whom  2  had  received  a  colle^ate  degree. — (Catalogue.) 

Wayland  Seminary  is  sustamed  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  race,  the  object  being  to  provide  preachers  and  teachers  for 
the  South  and,  eventually,  missionaries  for  Africa.  The  departments  are  normal,  aca- 
demic, and  theologicaL    The  course  of  study  in  the  last  covers  3  years. — (Catalogue.) 

LEGAL. 

The  Law  School  of  the  Colunibian  Univeraity  provides  an  under^piduate  course  of  in- 
struction covering  2  years  and  a  graduate  course  of  1  year.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  the 
former  without  examination,  but  graduation  depends  upon  success  in  mastering  the 
daily  exercises  and  passing  the  final  examinations.  The  exercises  of  the  school  are 
held  after  usual  office  hours,  thus  enabling  young  men  engaged  in  Government  offices 
to  attend.  The  graduate  year  is  devoted  to  common  law  practice  and  equity  pleadings 
and  practice.  Tnero  were  49  graduates  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  during  the 
following  term  the  attendance  numbered  134. 

The  School  of  Law  of  Georgetown  Univeraity  provides  a  2  years'  course  of  study  and 
admits  pupils  without  examination.  The  general  plan  of  instruc ti  on  embraces  lectures, 
examinations,  recitations,  and  moot  courts.  Becitations  are  held  during  the  evening, 
so  as  to  accommodate  some  students  who  are  occupied  through  tide  day  and  to  enable 
others  to  use  the  public  law  libraries  and  attend  the  courts.  This  school  graduated 
15  students  at  the  commencement  of  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  during  the  following 
term  of  21. 

The  Law  Department  of  Howard  Univeraity  was  suspended  during  the  year  1876-77, 
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Imt  it  has  iinoe  resmned  opentions.  The  oonrse  of  study  corers  2  yean.  A^licants 
for  admiarion.  nnleas  graduates  of  some  college,  are  neqmred  to  pass  a  satis&ctoiy 
eraminatioii  in  algekxra^  geometry,  Latin,  logio,  and  mental  science.  There  were  6 
atadents  attending  dnring  the  fSall  term  of  ISn. 

The  National  ImivenUjf  Law  Deparimmt  examines  in  advance  candidates  for  admis- 
sion who  are  without  evidence  of  collegiate  study  or  its  equivalent.  No  statistics  from 
it  for  1877  have  been  received. 

HSDICAL. 

The  KaUomal  Medical  College  of  ike  C<]HwmMan  UiUvereitjf  reports  5  graduates  at  the 
eommencQment  of  1877  and  53  students  attending  during  the  foil  term  of  that  year. 
The  plan  of  instruction  comprises  a  course  of  didactic  lectures  on  the  seven  essential 
branches  of  medici^  science,  namely,  anatomy,  physiology^  materia  medica,  chemistry, 
surgery,  obstetrics,  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  united  with  practical 
instruction  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Univehitv  of  Oecrgetoum,  in  compliance  with  the  de- 
mand for  a  higher  standard  of  proficiency,  has  adopted  a  3  years' graded  course  of  study, 
each  collegiate  year  or  term  embracing  7  months.  Attendance  upon  all  three  courses  is 
obligatory  before  the  student  may  apply  for  final  examination.  This  school  graduated 
9  students  in  1877,  and  reports  an  attendance  of  46. 

The  Medical  Department  of  Howard  Unifcenitg  graduated  10  students  at  tiie  commence- 
ment in  1877,  and  had  an  attendance  of  48  during  the  fall  term  of  that  year,  of  whom 
6  had  reeeivod  a  eoUegiate  degree.  The  course  of  study  covers  tibe  usual  3  years. 
There  is  no  charffe  for  mdtion  except  $5  a  year  for  incidental  expenses. 

The  IfdUenal  College  of  Pkarmaegy  Washington,  opened  in  1873,  reports  23  students, 
3  instructors,  and  5  graduates  at  the  eommencement  of  1877.  The  course  of  study 
comprises  2  years'  attendance  on  lectures,  but  students,  in  order  to  graduate,  must 
have  had  4  years'  piactieal  experience. — (Return.) 

SPECIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

■DUCATION  or  THB  DXAP  AJTD  HUIIB. 

The  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  near  Washington,  had  107  pupils 
under  instruction  in  1877,  of  whom  94  were  males  and  13  females.  Since  ite  organixa- 
tion  in  1857,  it  has  eiven  instruction  to  350  pupils,  of  whom  about  thirty  have  become 
teachers  in  similar  uistitutions.    The  institution  is  sustained  mainly  by  Congress,  and 

fives  fsee  instruction  where  necessary  to  deaf-mute  children  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
ia,  and  to  those  whose  parents  are  in  the  United  States  Army  or  Navy.  In  the  pri- 
mary department  the  branches  are  those  usuallv  tanght  in  common  schools;  hich 
school  and  collegiate  brMiohes  are  attended  to  in  the  collegiate  deputment.  The 
employments  taught  are  cabinet  making  and  carpentry. — (Return  and  printed  reports. ) 

CHIEF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

'  Hon.  J.  OsKOXD  Wnsov,  mpminttmdignt  <^  9ehio6l»foT  white  ^Udrm  in  Wmhtrnfften  and  Oe&rget^wn 

and  of  the  eonnty  tthoole^  TTinrti'iriirf on 
Hon.  GaOBoa  F.'T.  Coos,  n^erintenient  o/tehooU/or  colored  ckudren  in  Waekingtonand  Qeorgetown^ 

WaehMiffton. 
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IDAHO. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMABT. 


1874-'75. 

1875-'76. 

Increaae. 

Deoxeaae. 

populahok  and  attekdance. 
Yontli  of  Bohool  acre  ^5-18)  . •••... .... 

3,852 
2,093 

81 

(23,734 

18, 478 

2,777 
2,724 

77 

$36,214 
16,090 

1,075 

AttQudiDff  Dublio  bcIiooIb.  ..•• ....  •-.. 

631 
$12,480 

SCHOOL  DI8TBICTS. 

NiimlMir  of  school  dUtriotB...* ....  ..,t 

4 

IXCOMB  ANB  fiXPENDrrUBE. 

• 

Seodints for  Dublio  schools  ........... 

SxDciiditiires  for  them ............... 

$1,883 

(From  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  Perrault,  territorial  superintendent  of  pahlio  instruc- 
tion for  the  2  years  indicated.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITOEIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

OEXKRAL. 

By  an  amended  law  of  1877,  the  territorial  controller  is,  as  before,  constituted  ter- 
ritorii^  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  an  amendment  makes  it  his  duty 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  public  schools. 

LOCAL. 

Since  1875,  the  auditor  of  each  county  is  ex  officio  county  school  superintendent, 
except  in  Alturas  and  Bois6  Counties,  where  the  probate  judge  of  each  county  is  to 
act  as  superintendent,  the  now  law  making  no  chance  in  these  resx>ects. 

For  school  districts,  as  under  the  law  of  1875,  3  school  trustees  are  chosen  at  the  an- 
nual district  meeting  of  each  organized  district  to  care  for  the  schools,  employ  teachers, 
and  perform  the  other  duties  of  such  officers.  By  the  new  law  it  is  made  a  part  of 
their  care  for  schools  that  they  «hall  keep  the  houses  in  repair  and  furnish  them  witii 
several  distinctly  specified  conveniences. 

THE  TERRTTOBIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

INFORBfATION  LACKING. 

The  school  reports  in  this  Territory  are  biennial,  and  the  last  one  being  for  1875  and 
1876  none  is  due  till  1879.  No  information  has  been  received  at  this  Office  from  any 
source  on  which  can  be  based  either  a  summary  of  school  statistics  or  anv  general 
statement  regarding  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  interest«  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. In  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  the  governor,  Hon.  M.  Brayman,  kindly  fur- 
nished a  list  of  school  officers  for  1877,  and  added : 

''We  have  no  universities,  colleges,  academies,  or  seminaries.  We  have  severdl 
private  schools  well  conducted  and  lioerally  patronized.  I  will  endeavor  to  secure 
and  furnish  you  their  statistics. 

''Under  section  1946  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  two  sections  of 
land  are  reserved  in  each  township  for  school  purposes,  but  thus  far  this  gift  is  prac- 
tically unavailable. 

"  Unfortunately  our  legislation  in  former  years  was  so  unwise  and  extravagant  as  to 
plunge  the  Territory  into  debt  so  seriously  as  to  create  an  excuse  or  a  necessity  for 
dispensing  with  an  independent  and  appropriate  school  management  and  attaching 
the  duties  of  territorial  and  coimty  superintendents  to  other  offices.  *  *  •  Thus 
our  school  system  is  made  a  'side  show,'  not  well  grounded  in  public  sympathy  nor 
receiving  sufficient  intelligent  and  zealous  care." 
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CHANGES  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  new  law  of  1877,  previoiuly  rofetrod  to,  adds  to  the  former  one  an  amendment 
making  it  the  duty  of  the  coonty  commissioners  in  each  county  to  levy,  with  the  taxes 
for  county  and  territorial  purposes,  a  tax  of  5  to  8  mills  on  the  dollar  for  school  pur^ 
poses,  instead  of  the  2  to  5  m  the  law  of  1875.  For  the  further  support  of  public  schools 
the  county  treasurer  of  each  county  is  to  set  apart  for  the  school  fund  the  product  of 
all  fines  and  forfeitures  for  breach  of  penal  laws.  From  the  former  Source  particu- 
larly, and  to  some  extent  from  the  latter,  there  must  come  considerable  increase  of  the 
school  revenoe. 

Improvements  are  made,  too,  in  the  matter  of  the  assessment  of  district  taxeS) 
ciTin^  power  to  trustees  to  enforce  the  collection  of  such  taxes  as  have  been  voted  by 
the  district  meeting,  and  to  add  5  per  cent,  to  such  as  remain  unpaid  after  30  dayr 
published  notice.  Trustees  are  allowed,  without  a  vote  of  the  district,  to  levy  and 
ooHect  a  rate  bill  for  school-house  repairs  not  exceeding  ^Sb\  the  bills  are  to  be  paid 
by  j^arents  and  guardians  of  pupils  attending,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  such 
pupils  sent  by  each ;  no  pupil,  however,  is  to  ue  prohibited  from  attending  the  school 
on  account  of  the  inability  of  a  parent  or  guardian  to  pay. 

The  marshal  annually  appointed  to  take  a  census  of  the  children  of  school  age  in 
each  district  is  now  to  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties ;  but  one  of 
the  most  important  clauses  of  the  bid  law  of  1871 — which  required  county  superin- 
tendents to  visit  each  school  in  their  counties  at  least  once  each  year,  to  exercise  a 
general  supervision  over  their  interests,  and  to  aid  minor  officers  in  promoting  these — 
IS  not  restored. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Eon.  JosEFH  Pebbault,  Urritorial  controUer  and  ex  officio  tuperintendent  of  public  tekooU,  Boiat  Cit\f, 
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INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

fThe  information  nnder  this  head  reten  to  Indian  edncation  thToneboat  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
in  Indian  Territory;  the  enumeration,  however,  does  not  include  the  Indians  in  Alaska.] 

STATISTICAL  8UMMAEY. 

POPULATION  AND  ATTENDANCB. 

Number  of  Indiana  in  the  United  States 250, 809 

Nmnber  who  are  of  mixed  blood 27,749 

Pnpils  in  Indian  Territory  attending  school  1  month  or  more 5, 496 

Pnpila  belonging  to  other  tribes  attending  school  1  month  or  more 6, 019 

Aggregate  average  attendance  of  the  last  number 8,598 

Largest  average  monthly  attendance  of  the  same 4,774 

SCHOOLS. 

School  buildings  on  Indian  reservations 366 

Boarding  schools  on  Indian  reservations • 60 

Day  schools 270 

TEACHEBS. 

Men  teaching  among  the  Indians 5^ 

Women  teaching 237 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Received  from  Government,  $209,337 ;  tribal  funds,  $81,989 ;  other  souroes, 

$46,053 ; $337,379 

Expended  for  salaries,  $194,413 ;  other  expenses,  $142,966 337, 379 

INDIANS  WHO  CAN  READ. 

Indians  who  can  read  in  English 23,871 

Indians  who  can  read  in  Indian  languages 17,269 

Indians  who  can  read  both  languages 8,808 

Adults  who  can  read 23,193 

Youths  who  can  read 17,201 

Indians,  excluding  those  in  Indian  Territory,  who  have  learned  to  read  dur- 
ing the  year 1,206 

(From  the  report  for  1877  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  AfTairs.) 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

PROGRESS  OF  INDIAN  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Commissioner  Hayt  reports  that  there  is  much  encouragement  to  work  for  the  grad- 
ual elevation  of  the  partially  civilized  adult  Indians,  and  especiallv  of  the  youth  of 
both  sexes ;  a  very  considerable  advance  has  been  made.  The  Indian  youths  in  the 
schools  show  surprising  progress  in  penmanship  and  drawing,  and  can  be  taught  the 
ordinary  branches  of  a  common  school  education  as  readily  as  white  children,  except, 
perhaps,  arithmetic. — (Indian  report.) 

COMPULSORY   ATTENDANCE. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  our  chief  hope  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  is  in  the 
education  of  the  young,  the  commissioner  urges  that  every  eflfort  be  made  to  bring 
Indian  children  into  schools.  Ho  advises  the  establishment  of  a  rule  making  it  com- 
pulsory upon  all  Indian  children  between  6  and  14  years  of  age  to  attend  school,  and 
requiring  English  alone  to  be  spoken  and  taught  therein.  As  mauy  as  possible,  he 
says,  should  be  placed  in  boarding  schools,  which  possess  advantages  in  every  way 
over  the  others.  Forty  children,  it  is  stated,  can  bo  boarded  and  instructed  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  $125  each,  the  cost  being  slightly  reduced  in  schools  containing  a 
larger  number  of  pupils. — (Indian  report.) 

INCREASED  APPROPRIATIONS  NEEDED. 

Commissioner  Hayt  recommends  the  appropriation  of  $50,000  as  a  special  fund  for 
the  establishment  and  support  of  additional  schools  wherever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  they  may  be  most  needed.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary 
schools,  the  establishment  is  particularly  recommended  of  industrial  schoolS)  in  which 
those  over  14  years  of  ago  may  be  taught  the  various  trades. 
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Tho  commissioner  also  advises  that  provision  be  made  to  give  a  hicher  education 
in  normal  schools  at  the  East  to  snch  Indian  youths  as  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
enable  them  to  enter  those  schoolAi— (Indiaik  lepott.) 

SCHOOLS  OV  THIB  VIVX  KATI0K8. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  from  the  records  of  the  Indian  Office,  the  schools, of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Indian  Territory  are  substantially  as  reported  in  1876,  namely, 
among  the  Cherokees,  75  common  schools,  held  for  10  months  in  the  year,  with  2  com- 
modious schools  of  higher  grade,  a  manual  labor  school,  and  an  orphan  asylum ;  among 
the  Creeks,  28  public  dav  schools^  2  manual  labor  schools,  and  5  misnon  ooaiding 
schools,  beside8provisionioredncatmgl8yonngmen  in  the  schools  of  the  States;  among 
the  Choctaws,  54  da^  schools,  1  boarding  school  with  about  50  pupilsy  and  aevenu 
private  schools  sustained  by  tuition  fees:  among  the  Chickasaws,  13  distoict  common 
schools  and  4  high  schools:  among  tho  seminoles,  5  ordinary  schools  and  1  academy 
or  boarding  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missiona. 

Among  the  Cherokees^  and  probably  among  the  others,  no  x>er8on  can  be  employed  to 
teach  a  public  school  without  passing  a  satinactory  examination  before  an  examining 
board,  and  producing  a  certificate  of  qualification  based  upon  the  result  of  such  an 
examination* 

SUPERINTENDENTS  OP  INDIAN  SCHOOL& 

Dr.  8.  W.  Marston,  United  States  Indiui  agent  at  Muscogee,  in  the  Indian  Teiritory, 
has  kindly  furnished  the  following  list  of  Indian  school  officials  for  1877-^8: 

J.  P.  Ttf OMPflO^,  'prei(dent  qf  the  Cherokee  hoard  qf  edueoHon,  IViMejuaJL 
E.  HcCUBTAiN.  euperintenideiU  qf  Ohoelaw  pubUe  e^tooU.  Bed  Oak, 
WnxiAM  McCoaoi,  euperinUndeni  of  Cfreekpublie  eehoolt,  Et^aula, 
Joshua  Hmhiowkb,  euperiiUehdefU  of  Ohidsaeaw  mMie  eekeoie,  Oak  Loig$» 

Joicr  Chupco,  euperirUenderU  cf  SemMoUyuiUie  tchoole,  Wetooka. 


MONTAHA^ 


28T: 


STATISTICAL  SXJMKABT. 


187&.W. 

1876-^77. 

Inozease. 

Deereasa; 

Youth  <rftohool  Age  (4-81) 

4,271 
2,734 

4,892 
4,597 

021 
1,863 

Bniolled  iii  public  •  schools  >.•.••••••  ••.••. 

SCHOOLS. 

Number  of  school-houses 

83 
•56,080 

Estimated  Taloe  of  school  property 

TSACBJSBB, 

$80,000 

$24,000 

^irvT^,    »rw^-w 

V^"7    "*^ 

V"  •>  wwv 

Men  teachinfr.. ..••...... ••••.....••..•.. 

64 

46 

110 

t68S0 

36 

64 

100 

$64  82 

28 

Womeu  teaching. ...... ......  ..•••,...••. 

18 

Whole  number  of  teachers.... 

10 

Ayerase  monthly  pay  of  teachers  ,••.•«..• 

$0  82 

INCOMK  AM]>  KXPMUmTUML 

▼**  *"'"' 

Receipts  from  taxation..... 

$35,287 

50,134 

9  08 

$37,092 

54,104 

11  05 

ei.«i5 

Total  expenditures 

'"'$3,' 970' 
1  97 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  population 

(Rejwrt  for  1876  of  Hon.  Cornelias  Hedges,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  Hon* 
[ark  Wright,  territorial  snperintendents  of  instruction  in  those  years.) 
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OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  Montana  school  ]  aw  provides  (1 )  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  2  years ;  (2)  county  supenntendents. 
chosen  by  the  people  for  terms  of  2  years:  (3)  board  of  trustees  of  3  members,  elected 
for  terms  of  3  years  each,  one  to  be  changed  annually  by  new  election ;  (4)  district  clerks, 
chosen  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  to  keep  a  record  of  its  proceedbigs,  take  a  school 
census,  and  provide  school  supplies. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EXPLANATORY. 

The  school  reports  of  Montana  are  biennial,  and  none  is  available  for  1877.  Super- 
intendent Wright,  however,  in  addition  to  the  statistics  of  the  preceding  summary, 
has  furnished  a  statement  respecting  educational  affairs  in  the  Territory  from  which 
the  following  extracts  are  given : 

BRANCHES  TAUGHT. 

All  schools  are  taught  in  the  English  language,  and  instruction  is  riven  in  the  follow- 
ing branches:  Reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  gram- 
mar, history  of  the  Umted  States,  and  such  other  studies  as  may  be  authorized  by  the 
trustees  of  the  district. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 


Two  very  excellent  school  buildings  were  erected  within  the  year  1877,  one  at  Boze- 
man  and  the  other  at  Butte,  at  a  cost  of  over  $25,000. 


SCHOOL  REVENUES. 


Very  few  of  the  States,  and  none  of  the  Territories,  unless  the  District  of  Columbia 
be  so  considered,  surpass  Montana  in  the  amount  of  money  raised  per  capita  of  school 
population  for  e<1ucational  porposes.  Unfortunately,  Congress  has  made  no  provision 
whereby  the  lands  donated  to  public  schools  can  be  made  available  until  the  Territory 
becomes  a  State.  The  people  are  thus  obliged  to  rely  entirely  upon  taxation  for  the 
support  of  public  schools. 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHEB& 

TEACHEBS'  IKSirrUTES. 

An  act  passed  by  the  last  legislatnre  pioyides  that  each  county  containing  10  or 
more  organized  districts  may  hold  a  teachers'  institute  when  the  county  superintendent 
believes  that  the  educational  interests  of  his  county  would  be  promoted  thereby.  The 
institute  is  to  continue  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  five  davs,  and  all  toacben  at- 
tending shall  be  allowed  their  usual  pay  while  in  actual  attendance. 

Deer  Lodge  Countv  was  the  first  to  avail  Itself  of  the  benefit  of  the  new  law.  The 
institute  convened  February  11,  with  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  in  attendance,  and 
tiie  interest  was  well  sustained  to  the  close  of  the  session,  which  laisted  5  days.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  interests  of  Deer  Lodge  County  demand  the  establishment  of  a  high 
Bohooly  in  which  the  useful  and  ornamental  branches  shall  be  taught. 

8EC0NDABT  INSTBUCTION. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE. 

Contemporaneous  with  the  session  of  the  teachers^  institute  was  an  efibrt  on  the 

gart  of  the  citizens  to  establish  a  collegiate  institute,  the  first  school  of  a  higher  grade  ' 
1  the  Territory.    The  result  was  |18,(X)0  subscribed,  an  organization  effect^,  trustees 
chosen,  a  site  selected^  and  the  good  work  is  still  progressing.    It  is  designed  that  this 
''Collegiate  Institute''  shall  meet  the  demand  for  a  collegiate  preparatory  school  not 
only  in  Deer  Lodge  County,  but  in  the  entire  Territoty. 

CHIEF  TEBRTTORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICES. 
Hon.  C.  Wkoht,  teniiofidltiiperkUmidetUt^pviflUintt^^      Sdmta, 
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BTEW  niEXICO. 

EXPLANATORY. 


The  only  official  information  as  to  New  Mexico  for  1877  is  a  general  statement  from 
Secretary  Ritch  that  the  condition  of  public  school  education  m  the  Territory  has  not 
varied  materially  from  what  It  was  represented  by  him  to  be  in  1675. 

A  letter,  however,  has  been  received  from  Hev.  A.  J.  Semmcs,  M.  a.,  m.  d.,  of  Pio 
Nono  College,  Macon,  Ga.,  ^ving  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Komau 
Catholic  Church  in  the  Territory,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made: 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  8EMMES. 

"  In  1848,  soon  after  the  cession  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  to  the  United  Stages 
by  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  after  the  organization  of  the  territorial  govcmnieut,  the 
national  council  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  United  States,  representing  some  live 
millions  of  American  citizens,  adopted  a  resolution  for  the  establishment  of  au  addi- 
tional American  diocese,  >vith  the  sanction  of  Pius  IX^  the  presiding  Bishop  or  Pope  of 
the  Church.  In  virtue  of  this  action  of  the  council  of  Baltimore,  the  Catholics  of  New 
Mexico  were  withdrawn  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Mexican  Church  and  passed  under 
that  of  the  Church  of  the  United  States. 

"A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  Congress  o^anizing  the  Territory  of 
New  Mexico,  Rev.  Dr.  Lamy,  a  clergyman  of  the  American  Catholic  Church,  was  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Santa  Fd,  and.  accompanied  by  the  newly  appointed  governor, 
judges,  marshal,  and  secretary  to  tne  capital  of  the  Territory,  he  proceeded  to  organize 
the  now  diocese  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  by  the  introduction  of  schools. 

"The  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  being  now  in  force  in  the  newly 
acquired  Territory,  and  the  church  being  liberated  from  slavery  to  the  state,  as  im- 
der  the  Mexican  regime,  Dr.  Lamy  proceeded  to  reform  abuses,  enforce  discipline, 
and  establish  schools  for  the  education  of  the  people.  He  introduced  American  and 
European  teachers  and  missionaries,  and  inaugurated  other  practical  mc^asures  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  who  had  ei\joyed  little  or  no 
peace,  order,  or  real  liberty  under  the  old  regime. 

**  In  1853,  a  first  class  female  academy  under  the  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto 
(an  association  of  highly  educated  and  refined  Christian  ladies)  was  opened.  In  1658, 
St.  MichaeVs  College  was  founded,  in  Santa  F^,  and  superior  schools  for  males  and 
females  were  established  in  Taos^  Mora,  Las  Ve^as,  Bernalillo,  and  Las  Cruces. 

"  According  to  the  official  statistics  in  the  United  States  Catholic  Almanac  for  1877, 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  there  were  in  full  operation  1  college,  6  academies,  and 
1  orphan  asylum  under  privato  control — not  including  the  free  territorial  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation — in  a  total  population  of  90,000  Mexico- Americans  and  1,000  Anglo- 
Americans. 

"  In  the  city  of  Santa  F^  there  is  St.  MichaeVs  College,  with  8  professors  and  tutors, 
and  au  average  attendance  of  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  students.  There  is  also 
an  academjr  for  young  ladies,  with  an  average  attendance  of  100  pupils,  under  the 
principalship  of  Sister  Mary  llayden,  a  highly  accomplished  American  lady. 

**  In  the  town  of  Taos,  the  Sisters  of  Loretto  have  a  school  in  successful  operation, 
with  an  attendance  of  KX)  pupils.  In  Mora,  the  same  ladies  have  an  excellent  school, 
with  80  pupils;  another  in  Las  Vegas,  with  128  pupils,  and  another  in  Bernalillo,  with 
an  attendance  of  60. 

"The  Christian  Brothers'  Teaching  Association  is  now  managing  a  high  school  in 
Mora,  with  3  teachers,  and  100  boys  in  attendance,  and  another  school  for  boys  in 
Bernalillo,  >vith  an  attendance  of  90  scholars. 

*'A  select  school  for  youths  is  also  in  successful  operation  in  Albuquerque,  under  the 
charge  of  a  thorough  classical  scholar.  Rev.  Mr.  Tromly. 

"Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Ritch,  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  1876,  in  reference  to  what  he  styles  *the  interference  of  the  priests'  in 
the  county  of  San  Miguel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  *  public'  schools  were  discon- 
tinued, from  his  own  report  and  fn>m  the  facts  I  have  submitted  as  to  private  education, 
the  educational  status  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  is  as  advanced  as  could  reason- 
ably  be  expected." 

In  reference  to  the  charge  of  "interference  by  the  priests,"  the  writer  submits  that 
"we  are  living  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  protect 
all  professions  in  their  right  to  a  use  of  a  free  speech,  press,  and  pulpit  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  opinions;"  tliat  "Roman  Catholic  clergymen  have  the  same  right  as  any 
other  citizens  to  advertise  and  popularize  by  pulpit,  press,  or  speech,  their  ideas  of 
what  constitutes  education;"  that." the  officers  of  free  educational  institutions  may  use 

19  £ 
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all  legitimato  means  to  increase  the  number  of  their  scholars;  and  shonld  this  free 
competition  result  in  the  discontinuance  of  any  public  school,  tlicn  it  cannot  be  reme- 
died." 

ST.  THOMAS'S  MISSIOIT. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  report  has  been  received  from  St.  Thomas's  Mission,  a 
school  for  both  sexes  at  Santa  F<5,  in  charge  of  Rev.  Henry  Forrester,  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church.    There  were  24  pux)ils  attending  in  1877. 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 
Hon.  W.  G.  RiTCH,  aeeretary  cf  the  Territory  A 

■  Mr.  Hitch  hoA  acted  in  the  capacity  of  ox  officio  snperintexideBt  of  public  instnictioii,  and  it  is  pre* 
sumvd  that  he  still  duos  so. 
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UTAH. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY.^ 


• 

1875-7a 

• 

1870-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  AITENDANCE. 

Yontli  of  legal  school  age  (4  to  16  in 

1875-76  and  6  to  16  in  187fr-77). 
¥!iiTol]ed  in  sclioolfi      -  .............. 

30,900 

19,886 
13,608 

30,792 

19,779 

13, 420 

4,360 

146 
327 

$600,000 

232 
23S 

470 

$45  00 

22  50 

92 

$210,062 
160,064 

107 

AvGiraffe  dailv  attendanco  ......  ...... 

188 

PunilH  in  aclioola  other  than  nnhlic  . . 

SCHOOLS. 

Average  time  of  schools  in  days 

Number  of  schools  ................... 

143 

310 

$453,515 

1 
1 

215 

234 

449 

$54  00 

26  00 

3 
17 

ff3146, 485 

17 

4 

21 

Estimated  value  of  school  property . . . 

TEAGIIERS. 

Men  teaching  in  j^nhlic  schools 

Women  teaching  m  public  schools  .... 
Whole  number  of  teachers ............ 

Monthl  V  nav  of  men .................. 

$9  00 

Monthl  V  nav  of  women , ...... ...... .. 

3  50 

Teachers  in  schools  other  than  public. 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Total  income  for  schpol  purposes 

Tntjil  ft'5:i>p.Tidi  turns .        

$129,798 
129,298 

$80,264 
30,766 

a  This  increase  is  apparroit  only ;  an  explanation  of  it  is  given  under  elementary  iuHtruotiou. 

(Biennial  report  of  Hon.  John  Taylor,  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools, 
for  1876  and  lb77,  and  special  return  for  1877  from  the  same.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  ttrritoiial  nuperintendent  of  district  schools  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people  for  the 
usual  duties  of  such  an  officer. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  district  schools  is  also  elected  biennially  in  each  county  by 
the  voters  thereof. 

A  county  hoard  of  examination,  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  i)er8ons  desiring^  to 
teach  iu  the  district  schools,  is  formed  by  the  county  court  of  eivch  county,  which 
appoints  3  competent  persons  for  this  purpose,  without  license  from  whom  no  one  is 
eligible  to  emidoymont  as  teaeher  by  any  district  board  in  the  county. 

Boards  of  trtisteesfor  districts  comtist  of  3  i>ersoDS  elected  by  the  (pialified  voters  resi- 
dent iu  the  district  in  which  they  ore  to  servo.    Their  term  of  office  is  2  years. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

EVIDENCES  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  territorial  superintendent  of  district  schools,  in  his  report  for  the  two  years 
ending  in  November,  lc77,  congratulates  the  people  of  the  Territory  on  "a  gratilyiiig 
progress"  iu  matters  of  education.  The  fact  that  there  was  an  enrolment  in  ])ublio 
schools  (Toot^le  County  not  reporting)  during  1877  of  19,77il  children,  or  44  per  cent^ 
of  the  school  ijopulation  (as  estimated  on  the  new  basis  of  6  to  16  years  as  the  legal 

*  Tooele  County  did  not  report  for  187^*77. 
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school  ago),  indicates,  in  the  opinion  of  tho  superintendent,  a  marked  improvement  in 
tlio  facilities  for  reacliing  all  tiio  children  \rho  ought  to  be  in  school.  The  number  of 
schools  was  increastHi  by  17  during  the  year  1877,  and  by  31  since  the  last  biennial 
report.  Tho  apparent  falling  off  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  number  of  sch(K)l 
population  is  attributed  chiefly  to  tho  alteration  in  the  school  age,  changed  since  tho 
last  report  from  4-16  to  r>-10.  Tho  failure  of  Tooele  County  to  rei)ort  for  1877  also 
subtracts  1,000  from  tho  number  in  that  year.  It  is  thought  that  if  the  x>resi>iit  Hch<M)l 
population  were  estimated  on  the  basis  iised  in  the  last  biennial  report,  uiul  the  statis- 
tics of  Tooele  County  were  included,  a  total  would  be  reached  of  37.950  children  of 
school  age,  which  would  be  an  increase  for  t^e  two  years  of  2,254.  lit  the  matter  uf 
school  buildings  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  spiice  and  imx)rovemcut  in  construc- 
tion. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  school  property  has  not  been  as  ppreat  as  would  apx>ear 
from  the  summary,  for  the  reason  that  the  estimat^^s  made  of  this  item  have  not  been 
unifonn  from  year  to  year,  owing  to  a  misconce])ti(m  on  the  part  of  some  county  super- 
intendents as  to  what  property  they  should  report.  In  many  cases  they  have  failed  to 
rt»port  as  school  property  buildings  used  for  the  double  i)urpo8e  of  schools  and  chiuxihes, 
although  such  buildings  hail  been  built  mainly  for  schools  and  remained  under  the 
control  of  school  trustees.  The  superintendent  estimates  that  since  the  last  biennial 
report  about  ijJlOOjOOO  have  been  added  to  the  valuation  of  school  jiroperty,  and  that 
this  makes  the  present  total  value  about  ;^0,000. —  (Biennial  report,  1670  and  ld77.) 

TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Doseret  provides  a  course  of  study 
covering  one  year.  In  1877,  besides  the  tlioory  and  practice  of  teiiching  and  tho 
elementary  English  branches,  the  course  inclu<led  book-keeping,  comi)Osition,  rhetoric. 
United  States  history,  political  economy,  civil  govemmrnt,  zoology,  physiology,  and 
mental  philosophy.  This  list  of  studies,  however,  was  found  too  extensive  i'or  a  sin- 
gle years  course  and  it  has  been  modi  tied  by  omitting  political  economy,  civil  govei-n- 
ment,  penmanship,  biK>k-keei)ing,  and  mental  pliilosophy.  There  wei*e  2d  young  men 
and  19  young  wouien  in  attendance  during  the  latter  i^ortion  of  the  j'ear  187/.  An 
annual  appropriation  from  the  temtorial  legislature  enables  the  dei»ai*tment  to  pro- 
vide free  tuition  for  40  students,  who,  in  consideration  of  this,  agree  to  teach  in  tho 
public  schools  a  year  after  graduation. — (Territorial  rei)ort.) 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

ACADEMIES. 

No  public  high  schools  are  re]>orted.  •  For  statistics  of  academic  schools  and  of  a 
prei>aratory  dejiartjuent  to  the  territorial  university,  see  Tables  VI  and  IX  of  the 
appendix  following,  and  the  summjuies  of  these  in  the  Rei>ort  of  the  Commissioner 
preceding. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

UXm^RSITY  OP  DESERET. 

The  University  of  Deseret  provides  for  a  course  of  instruction  leadiiig  to  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  science,  but  as  yet  it  has  no  students  in  collegiate  classes.  There  were 
183  in  the  preparatory  department  during  1&77,  of  whom  65  were  young  women. — 
(Return  and  circular.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Jomr  Tatlor,  territorial  $uperirUendent  of  district  sckooU,  halt  Lake  Otty. 

[Tenn,  ISTT-ISTO.J 
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WASHINGTOlf  TERRITORT. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY. 


1875-76. 

1876-77. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

POPULATION  AND  A'lTEXDANCE. 

Youth  of  school  affe.  4-21  a..... 

11, 000 
7,500 

* 

219 
104 

120 
100 
220 

|?38-^0 

$54, 557 
55, 520 

12,997 
5,3e5 

• 

262 
130 

134 

145 

279 

K    840  (K) 

\     30  00 

$49,765 

1,997 

EnrolJwl  \x\  pnlilic  Hchooln-^-^-T  -, ♦•^-- 

2, 115 

SCHOOLS. 
School  rooms  for  stndv ............. ...... 

43 

26 

14 
45 
59 

Average  duration  of  school  m  days 

TEACHERS. 

Men  teachinor.... ........................ 

Women  teacuini?  ...... ...... ...... ...... 

Total  numlKjr  of  teachers  ....••..••••.... 

A  vera  ere  monthly  nav  of  men............. 

Avera<'"o  monthlv  i>av  of  women.... ...... 

INCOME  AND  EXPENDITURE. 

Receints  for  school  numoses .............. 

$4,792 

Expenditures  for  same  . ...... .-.--. ...... 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  school  popula- 
tion. 
Expenditure  per  capita  of  pupils  enrolled. 

3  82 
924 

a  Under  a  now  law,  ,'>-21  i»  the  Ago  for  ndroisAion  to  tho  pnblio  schools,  though  4-21  is  retained  as  the 
age  which  forms  tho  basis  of  apportionment  of  school  funds. 

(Special  return  for  1876  from  Hon.  J.  P.  Judson,  territorial  superintendent  of  public 
instinct  ion,  and  printed  rei)ort  from  the  same  for  1876-77.) 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

GENERAL. 

A  lerritorial  superintendent  of  public  imtruction,  under  a  new  law  of  1877,  is  appointed 
1)^'  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  has  general  super- 
vision of  tho  county  and  ilistrict  school  ofllcers  and  of  the  public  schools. 

A  territorial  board  of  education  is  created  by  the  same  law,  to  consist  of  the  superin- 
tendent as  president,  and  of  one  suitable  person  from  each  judicial  district,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  with  consent  of  council,  for  terms  of  two  years.  It  is  to  adopt  text 
boolcs  for  the  public  schools,  to  prescribe  rules  for  their  government,  to  sit  at  semi- 
annual meetings  as  a  board  of  examination  for  territorial  certihcate^,  and  to  prepare 
twice  a  year  a  uniform  series  of  questions  for  tho  county  hoards. 

LOCAL. 

A  county  superintendent  of  common  schools  for  each  county,  under  tho  new  law  as  under 
the  older  one,  is  to  be  elected  biennially  by  the  people;  and  to  the  duties  fonncrly  im- 
posed on  him  are  added  those  of  enforcing  the  course  of  study  that  may  be  prescribed 
by  tho  board  of  education  and  the  rules  and  regulations  they  may  impose  for  tho 
examination  of  teachers,  of  keeping  on  lile  in  liLs  office  the  biennial  reports  of  the  terri- 
torial Kuj)erintendent,  and  of  keei<iug  in  a  good  and  well  bound  book,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  county  conmiissioners,  a  record  of  his  official  acts.  Provision  is  made  for  tho 
increase  of  his  salary  to  corresiwud  with  the  augmentation  of  his  duties. 

X  county  board  of  examination  is  fonucd  by  the  county  superintendent,  who  calls  to  his 
aid  2  persons  holding  the  highest  grade  certificates  in  his  county,  the  three  forming'  a 
board  for  the  semiannual  examination  of  those  proposing  to  teach  i^  the  public  schools. 
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Boards  of  directors  of  school  districts  arc,  as  before,  to  consist  of  3  members  elected 
by  the  voters  of  a  new  district,  at  a  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  for  terms  of  1,  2, 
and  3  years.  In  the  older  districts  the  boards  are  continued  by  the  election  of  1  new 
member  annually,  at  the  annual  district  meeting,  for  a  t«rm  of  3  vears. 

District  clerks y  elected  for  3  years'  terms,  are  to  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
school  district  meetings,  to  taKo  an  annual  census  of  tlie  youth  who  are  to  form  a  basis 
for  apportionment  of  school  funds,  to  report  this  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  pain 
of  forfeiture  of  whatever  sum  the  district  may  lose  through  failure  to  report,  to  keep 
school-houses  of  their  districts  in  repair,  and  to  furnish  them  with  needful  supplies. 

Women  are  eUgible  to  all  school  otBcos. — (Law  of  November  9, 1877.) 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

GENERAL  CONDITION. 

Superintendent  Judson,  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1877,  says 
that  since  his  previous  report  he  has  visited  every  county  in  the  State  except  4  and 
that  he  found  a  general  interest  in  education.  Nowhere  did  he  find  more  earnestness 
or  a  greater  determinat'an  to  increase  educational  facilities  than  in  the  districts  most 
remote  from  the  thickly  settled  portions  of  the  Territory.  Wherever  families  were 
found  there  were  schoolH,  In  many  instances  school-houses  were  built  with  fhnds 
raised  by  private  subscription ;  after  the  public  money  was  exhausted  these  schools 
were  continued,  the  teachers  being  paid  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  the  people. 
In  the  older  districts  the  fact  is  being  realized  that  the  public  school  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  for  the  war*8  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a  strong  feeling  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing union  or  graaed  schools  for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches.  As  the  law 
previous  to  1877  made  no  provision  for  these,  private  schools  have  been  established  to 
meet  the  want,  and  their  nourishing  condition  attests  not  only  the  necessity  for  them 
but  also  the  public  interest  in  education. — (Report  of  superintendent.) 

CHANGES  IN  TUB  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Besides  the  changes  indicated  under  the  head  of  Officers  of  the  Territorial  School 
System,  the  following,  among  others,  appear  in  the  new  law  of  1877 : 

1.  The  territorial  superint-endent  has  considerable  additional  duty  imposed  on  him 
in  the  way  of  visiting  schools,  addressing  the  peox)le  on  educational  matters,  holding 
annually  a  t'erritorial  teachers'  institute,  and  aiding  in  establishing  coimty  institutes. 
In  consideration  of  these  additions  to  his  duties,  he  is  allowed,  instead  oi  the  scanty 
annual  pittance  of  $300,  granted  by  the  law  of  1871  and  1873,  $000  a  year,  with  a  pos- 
sible $300  more  for  travelling  and  incidental  expenses. 

2.  County  superintendents  are  made  to  forfeit  $100  from  their  salaries  if  they  fail  to 
make  to  the  territorial  sux>eriutendeut  full  and  correct  reports  on  all  i)oints  required 
by  law. 

3.  Teachers  are  not  to  be  paid  for  their  last  month's  labor  in  the  public  schools  until 
they  have  made  to  the  county  superintendent  the  rei>orts  required  by  the  board  of 
education. 

4.  Besides  the  territorial  institute  referred  to  above  as  to  be  hold  by  the  territorial 
superintendent,  each  county  superintendent  in  a  county  containing  10  or  more  organ- 
ized school  districts  must  hold  annuallv  a  county  teachers'  institute,  which  is  to  be 
attended  by  all  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools,  who,  for  that  purpose,  nuiy  dismiyi 
their  schools  during  the  session  of  tne  institute. 

5.  Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  union  or  graded  schools  in  which 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  higher  branches  of  education.  Union  districts  for 
the  establishment  of  such  schools  may  be  formed  by  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  more  districts.  Single  districts  also  have  power  to  establish  ^aded 
schools.  They  are  required  to  be  established  in  all  cities,  towns,  villages,  and  districts 
reporting  more  than  500  youth  of  legal  school  age. 

tf.  In  cities,  towns,  or  villages  containing  more  than  400  inhabitants,  children  from 
8  to  16  years  of  ago,  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  disqualified  for  study,  and 
whoso  education  has  not  been  otherwise  provided  for,  must  attend  public  school  at 
least  G  months  of  the  year,  unless  such  children  be  engaged  in  labor  necessary  for  their 
own  support  or  that  of  others  depending  on  them. 

7.  For  the  support  of  schools  in  counties,  county  commissioners  are  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  for  their  respective  counties  of  not  less  than  3  and  not  more  than  6  mills  on  the 
dollar  on  all  taxable  property,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  4  mills  as  formerly.  Fines 
for  breaches  of  penal  laws  also  go  to  the  support  of  schools.  The  optional  district  tax, 
not  to  exceed  10  mills  on  the  dollar,  may  be  still  voted  by  the  qualified  school  electors 
and  levied  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  district. 

8.  To  the  provision  of  the  old  law  forbidding  sectarian  or  denominational  teaching 
in  the  public  schools,  the  new  one  adds  the  interdiction  of  all  sectarian,  political,  or 
infidel  doctrines.  Any  teacher  who  shall  violate  these  provisions  forfeits  his  certifi- 
cate for  the  period  of  one  year. 

9.  The  school  a^o  is  made  5-21  instead  of  4-21,  though  the  latter  is  retained  as  the 
is  of  the  apportionment  of  school  funds. — (School  law,  1877.) 
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TRAINING  OF  TEACHERS. 

NORMAL  DEPABTMENT  OP  THE  UNIVEHSITY, 

The  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Washington  Territory  gives  a  course  of 
instniction  coverinff  2  years,  and  embracing  algebra,  history,  English  comiKMitiou 
and  literature,  analysis,  natural  philosophy,  book-keeping,  pedagogics,  physiology, 
geometry,  constitution  of  the  United  States,  Dotany,  chemistry,  and  elocution.— (Cir- 
cular of  the  university.) 

teachers'  institutes. 

As  before  stated,  institutes  for  the  improvement  of  teachers  are  hereafter  to  be  held 
annually  in  every  county,  besides  a  territorial  one  to  bo  hold  at  least  once  a  year. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  public  high  schools  are  now  in  existence.  They 
are  likely  to  come  as  a  result  of  the  provisions  of  the  now  law  for  graded  schools. 

SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION.     , 

UNIVERSITY  OP  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

The  territorial  legislature  of  1877  passed  a  bill  appropriating  $1,500  for  the  use  of 
the  university  during  the  year  1878,  and  the  same  for  1879 ;  and  also  created  45  free 
scholarships  in  it.  These  scholarshins  entitle  the  holder  to  2  years'  free  tuition,  the 
first  to  be  academic  and  the  last  coUegiate.  Each  member  of  the  territorial  legisla- 
ture may  appoint  1  beneficiary;  each  district  jnd^e  of  the  throe  judicial  districts,  1; 
and  the  governor,  3.  The  money  appropriated  lor  the  university  is  not  available 
until  at  least  30  holders  of  these  free  scholarships  are  in  regular  attendance. 

The  courses  of  study  are,  classical,  3  years;  scientific,  3  years;  and  uonnal,  2  years. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  classical  and  scientific  courses  are  chiefly  occupied  with  i)re- 

Saratory  studies.  These  arrangements  are  supposed  to  bo  sufilcient  to  meet  all  present 
emands.  There  was  an  attendance  reported  in  December,  1877,  of  CB  students.  Of 
these,  36  studied  Latin,  2  Greek,  30  algebra,  18  book-kccpinp,  15  natural  philosophy, 
and  7  geometry. — (Circular  of  university  and  letter  of  President  Anderson.) 

HOLY  ANGELS'  COLLEGE. 

This  college,  at  Vancouver  (Roman  Catholic),  opened  in  186G,  reports  prephratory 
and  collegiate  departments,  the  former  having  50  students  attending,  of  whom  "J) 
were  preparing  for  a  classical  course.  Three  professors  were  engageil  in  teaching  in 
the  collegiate  department,  and  one  in  the  proi)aratory.  The  statistics  of  atteudanco 
in  the  collegiate  department  are  not  given,  nor  is  the  course  of  study  indicated. — 
(Betum.) 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


WASHINGTON  TERRITORY  TEACHERS*  CONVENTION. 

A  territorial  teachers'  convention  was  organized  in  July,  187G.  The  main  obiect 
of  the  organization  was  to  take  such  steps  as  might  be  deemed  best  calculated  to 
improve  the  school  system  of  the  Territory.  The  convention  met  at  Olympia  and 
remained  in  session  three  days^  during  which  time  some  of  the  principal  changes 
required  in  the  school  law  were  fully  discussed,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  pre- 
pare a  new  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  next  meeting.  This  was  held  at  Seattle 
in  July,  1877,  in  response  to  a  call  issued  by  the  executive  committee,  and  was  well 
attended  by  teachers,  school  officers,  and  mends  of  education.  The  consideration  of 
the  proposed  school  law  occupied  the  greater  portion  of  the  time.  It  was  finally 
referred  to  a  committee  of  5,  who  were  to  revise  and  publish  it ;  and  the  convention 
adjourned  to  meet  at  Olympia  on  the  second  Wednes<lay  of  October,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  final  action  on  the  law  before  it  was  submitted  to  tho  legi'dature.'— 

(Report.) 

CHIEF  TERRITOEIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joini  P.  Judsox,*  territorial  tuperintendent  qfpublie  inttruetlcn^  OIyfnj>ia. 

1  Information  received  snbsoqncnt  to  thn  date  of  tho  anpcrintendent'ii  report  shows  that  these  efforts 
to  secure  a  revision  of  the  law  woi*u  succosafoL  A  statcmout  of  tho  more  important  chanj^es  made  by 
it  has  already  been  uiven. 

*Mr.  Jadsou  has  held  tho  office  of  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instmction  since  1874,  his  sec- 
ond terra  reachinp;  into  1878;  but  whether  ho  was  n^appoiuted  or  not  do«»  not  appear  ttom  official 
iuformation  possessed  by  this  Bureau  at  tho  time  of  going  to  proas. 
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WYOmiNG. 

THE  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

^PLANATORY. 

In  tho  absence  of  any  prints  report  on  education  for  1877,  the  governor  of  the  Ter- 
ritory', Hon.  J.  W.  Hoyt^  kindly  fiimishcs  an  account  of  tJio  condition  of  public  schools 
from  which  tho  following  cxlractd  are  made.  Governor  Hoyt's  statement  is  based 
mainly  on  personal  observation  and  inquiry;  the  statistics  ulono  oro  taken  irom  the 
sui)erintendent's  report  for  187G. 

SUPPORT  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Under  a  law  of  1873  [amended  in  1877]  the  schools  are  supported  by  a  two-mill  tax 
on  all  taxable  property  in  the  several  counties,  the  same  being  levied  by  the  county 
commissioners  of  each  county  and  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner 
as  teriitorial  and  county  taxes  are  collected,  excejit  that  it  is  receivable  in  casli  or 
warrants  of  the  school.  All  lines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  collect^'d  for  the  uou- 
fultilment  of  othcial  duty  under  the  provisions  of  the  act,  arc  recoverable  by  action 
in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Wyoming  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  school  district  or 
county  in  which  they  have  accrued. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

Children  between  7  and  21  years  are  declared  to  be  of  school  age,  and  both  sexes  are 
odmitt^  on  o<iual  terms  and  receive  the  same  instruction  in  the  schooU  of  every 
grade. 

PROVISION  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Where  there  are  15  or  more  colored  children  within  any  school  district,  the  directors 
thereof,  with  the  approval  of  the  county  Bnx)erintendent  ha\'iugjuriadictioii,  may  i)ro- 
vide  a  sex)arate  school  for  them. 

TEACHERS. 

In  the  employment  of  teachers,  no  discrimination  is  allowed  to  be  made  in  tho  ques- 
tion of  pay  on  account  of  sex  when  the  persons  are  equally  qualillcd. 

INSTITUTES  AND  TEXT  BOOKS. 

For  the  instruction  and  advancement  of  teachers,  a  law  approved  December  15, 1877, 
requires  that  "the  territorial  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  together  with  the 
several  couuty  superintendents  and  the  imnoipals  of  all  graded  schools  in  the  Territory, 
shall  hold  annually  at  some  convenient  place  a  territorial  teachers'  institute,**  tiie 
same  to  continue  in  session  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  ten  days.  Besides  tho 
ordinary  work  of  teachers*  institutes,  it  is  ma<le  incmnl)ent  upon  tho  said  institute  dur- 
ing its  sessions  "  to  discuss  and  decide  upon  a  series  of  books  and  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  Territory,  and  to  decide  upon  the  manner  and 
time  in  which  shall  be  held  a  county  institute  in  each  county  during  the  year,  under 
-the  direction  of  tho  territorial  superintendent  or  some  person  by  him  specially  author- 
ized in  writing.**  It  is  further  made  "  the  duty  of  the  tenitorial  suj>erintcndent  to  see 
that  the  books  and  system  so  decided  upon  shall  be  introduced  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
Territory  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  series  of  books  so  ailopted  shall  not  bo 
■changed  except  by  veto  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  boanl,  nor  shall  they  be  changed 
oftener  than  once  in  five  years  except  by  unanimous  decision  of  said  bo.ird.  The 
travelling  expenses  of  all  principals  of  grilled  schools  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
institute  ore  paid  out  of  the  general  fund  of  the  Territory. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Provision  is  made  for  creating  school  libraries  by  authorizing  the  qualified  electors 
«f  a  district  to  vote  a  sum  not  exceeding  $100  annually  for  the  purchase  of  books. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

Finally,  attendance  between  the  ages  of  7  and  20  is  made  obligatory  for  at  least 
3  months  of  each  year  except  in  extreme  cases,  where,  in  the  judgment  of  tho  district 
board,  based  on  si>ecial  inquirj-  or  on  the  certificate  of  a  physirian,  the  enforcomtMit 
of  this  provision  would  x»rove  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  child  or  work  a  siTiona 
hardship.  And  "any  parent  or  gnanlian  or  other  x>erson  having  children  in  charge 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  16  years  who  shall  nogl<»ct  or  refuse  to  comply  with  tlio 
provisions  of  this  [tho  aforesaid]  act  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  bf  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $25  for  each  and  every  offence.** 
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STATISTICS. 

In  vtcw  of  tlie  recent  formation  of  a  school  system  in  Wyoming  and  tho  wido  dis- 
tribntion  of  its  bopnlation  of  less  than  50,000,  added  to  the  fact  that  a  very  largo  pro- 
portion of  the  adult  population  consists  of  persons  without  families,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils  at  present  enrolled  cannot  much  exceed  2,000.  In  187G  there  wore  but 
lfG90,  The  number  of  men  teaching  was  then  ^1 ;  of  women,  *Z7.  Total  amount  of 
munev  raised  by  taxation  for  school  purposes,  ^,0*26;  number  of  school  buildings, 
21.    Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  f71.5G;  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  $1.86. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Tho  building  occupied  by  the  graded  school  of  Cheyenne,  being  two-thirds  of  the 
building  planned,  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $:)0,(X)0,  and  would  do  credit  to  auy 
citv.  The  city  of  Laramie  is  now  completing  a  still  more  commodious  and  costly 
building  for  its  graded  schools.  In  each  case  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  the  means  of 
illustration,  and  the  beginning  of  a  library.  The  buildings  in  the  small<T  towns,  vil- 
lages, and  interior  settlements  do  credit  to  the  populations  they  severally  ropreseut, 

CONDITION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  school  syst'Cm  now  in  operation,  as  well  as  of  the  schools  themselves,  I  am 
able  to  speak  in  terms  of  high  commendation.  The  cra<lation  is  complete  from  tho 
lowest  primary  to  tho  end  of  tho  high  school,  which  last  is  able  to  lit  its  x)upils  for 
admission  to  the  ordinary  college  of  the  country ;  so  that  when  the  college  or  univer- 
sity comes  to  be  established  it  will  rest  directly  upon  the  existinji^  public  schools  of 
the  Territory.  The  schools  are  directed  and  taught  by.  persons  well  qualified  for  their 
responsibilities  by  study  in  tho  academies,  colleges,  and,  in  several  instances,  normal 
schools  of  the  East,  and  in  general  are  doing  excellent  work,*  Indeed,  after  a  careful 
inspection  of  nearly  ever^'  school  in  the  Territory  and  attendance  upon  some  of  tho 
examinations  and  public  exercises  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  I  am  constrained 
to  sav  that  the  gnuled  schools  give  evidence  of  an  efficiency  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  older  cities  of  the  East. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  note  that  the  public  at  largo  feels  a  great  pride  in  the  public 
schools  of  tho  Territory,  and  is  ever  ready  with  lil)eral  means,  as  well  as  with  active 
moral  inlluence  to  promote  their  advancement.  In  fact,  I  have  never  known  a  com- 
munity, whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  more  zealously  devoted  to  the  cause 
of  iwpular  education  than  the  i)eople  of  this  new  Territory. — (Letter  ftom  Governor  ' 
JohnW.  Hoyt.) 

CHIEF  TERRITORIAL  SCHOOL  OFFICER. 

Hon.  Joseph  Slaughtek,  territorial  librarian  and  ex  ojlcio  mperintendent  tif  ptMie  instrueHonf 

Cheyenne. 

>  GoTornor  Ilojt  seems  to  have  the  schools  of  Laramie  and  Choycmie  in  view  in  making  these  romarks 
and  comparisons. 
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IIDUCATIONAI4  CONTENTIONS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Tho  seventeentli  annnal  meeting  of  the  National  Edncational  Association  was  held 
in  Louisville,  beginning  Aaeust  14,  lti77.  After  an  address  of  welcome  b^  Ma^or 
Charles  D.  Jacob,  President  M.  A.  Newell  delivered  his  annual  address.  Discussing 
the  question  whether  the  public  schools  are  doing  all  they  should  to  prepare  good  cit- 
izens, he  suggested  a  rearrangement  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  interests  of 
those  who  must  leave  school  very  earlv  in  life,  and  the  addition  of  a  department  of 
manual  labor,  not  to  be  attached  to  tne  public  school,  but  supplementary  to  it.  In 
tiio  evening  Mr.  J.  F.  Blackinton,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper  on  *'  Silent  forces  in  edu- 
cation,'' such  as  the  teacher's  manner,  temper,  and  cnaracter,  and  Professor  Thomas 
B.  Price,  M.  a.,  one  on  ''Tho  study  of  English  as  iufcroductory  to  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek.''  On  the  following  day,  after  reports  from  certain  committees  and  the 
transaction  of  some  other  business,  papers  were  read  by  Professor  W.  H.  Webb,  of 
Teimessce,  on  **  The  relation  of  the  preparatory  or  grammar  school  to  college  and  uni- 
versity;"  by  President  A.  B.  Stork,  ll.  d.,  of  Lo^au  Female  College,  BuKsellville,  Ky., 
on  "The  place  of  English  in  the  higher  education;"  by  Professor  Maurice  Kirby,  of 
Henderson,  Ky.,  on  **Tho  stiwly  of  social  economy  in  public  schools,"  and  by  Professor 
W.  R.  Garrett,  of  Nashville,  Tenn..  on  "  Tho  limits  of  education,''  especially  in  the 
United  States,  such  as  the  limit  of  demand  on  the  part  of  the  people  and  the  limit  of 
supply  ou  the  part  of  the  schools,  the  latter  braucli  deprecating  excessive  multipli- 
cation of  studies  for  our  youth.  On  the  third  day.  Professor  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  San- 
dusky, Ohio,  read  a  paper  giving  "Some  reasons  why  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
our  public  schools,"  particularly  as  prei)aratory  to  all  mechanical  i)ur8uits.  The  com- 
mittee ou  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  then  offered  its  report^  with  resolutions 
which  were  ado^ited  by  the  association.  These  reafiirmed  the  conviction  of  the  asso- 
ciation, pre\iou8ly  expressed,  as  to  the  great  value  of  the  Bureau ;  urged  upon  Congress 
the  necessity  of  making  ade<juate  and  liberal  pecuniary  i)rovi8ion  for  its  support  and 
for  the  publication  and  distribution  of  its  documents,  and  also  the  need  for  a  perma- 
nent building  of  suitable  pi-oportious  and  arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
sufScieul  clerical  force,  for  the  preservation  of  the  rapidly  increasing  professional 
library,  and  for  the  reception  and  classilication  of  donations  made  to  the  pedagogical 
museum.  The  resolutions  also  expressed  approval  of  measures  pending  before  Con- 
gress for  the  creation  of  a  permanent  fund  in  aid  of  education.  A  conmiittee  of  5 
was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  lay  before  him 
these  views  of  the  association ;  also  one  of  15  members,  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
committees  from  similar  bodies  and  in  cooperati(m  with  the  department  of  superin- 
tendence at  its  winter  meeting,  with  instnictions  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  Congress 
urging  legislation  on  this  subject  in  liarmony  with  the  views  of  the  association. 
Another  report  from  the  same  committ>ee  was  presented  by  Hon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Washin^on,  D.  C,  showing  the  need  of  a  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  beginning  which  has  already  been  made  toward  a  national 
pedagogical  museum.  Dr.  Rnfus  C.  Burleson,  of  Texas,  then  read  a  i>aper  on  "The 
Cflucatioiial  interests  of  Texas,"  and  Hon.  Ooorge  W.  Hill,  State  8U])erintendent  of 
schools  in  Arkansas,  read  one  entitled  "Educated  mind — its  mission  and  responsi- 
bility." 

The  enumeration  of  papers  read  and  addresses  delivered  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the 
important  subjects  before  the  association  and  its  departments,  or  of  the  practical  and 
able  manner  in  which  many  of  them  were  treated.  Most  of  the  pai>cr8  and  addresses 
were  followed  by  extemporaneous  discussions  of  gn*at  interest,  prominent  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  those  touching  on  the  relations  of  education  and  labor. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  mGIIER  INSTRUCTION. 

The  papers  read  before  the  department  of  higher  instruction  were  as  follows :  One 
by  Professor  William  Leroy  Broun,  ll.  d.,  of  Vanderbilt  University,  on  "The  elective 
system ;"  one  by  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  on  "The  class  system,''  an<l  one  by  Pix)ft'8sor  Caskie 
Harrison,  of  the  University  of  the  South,  on  "American  iv.vision  and  adaptation  of 
foreign  text  books."  The  report  of  a  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  tho  asso- 
ciation in  1876  on  spelling  refonn  in  Germany,  prepared  by  Professor  Uaddatz,  was 
presented,  bat  not  read. 
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NORMAL  DEPARTHEKT. 

The  opening  address  before  tbe  normal  department,  by  its  x^resident,  Louis  Soldan, 
of  the  St.  Loais  Normal  School,  considered  the  question  how  far  education  can  bo 
made  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a  condition  of  greater  industrial  prosperity.  A  i>apcr 
by  Dr.  E.  C.  Hewitt,  of  the  Illinois  Normal  University,  on  "The  range  and  limits  of 
normal  school  work,"  was  also  road.  •  In  the  absence  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Groenouffh,  of  Rhode 
Island,  his  paper  on  ''  Common  school  studies  in  normal  schools"  was  read  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  committee  on  publication ;  after  which  came  a  paper  by  C.  C. 
Rounds,  principal  of  the  normal  scnool  at  Farmington,  Me.,  entitled  "Attacks  on 
normal  schools."  Professor  S.  H.  White,  of  Illinois,  then  read  a  papei:  giving  "A  few 
queries  concerning  some  of  the  details  of  normal  school  work."  The  object  of  the 
paper,  it  was  stated,  was  to  elicit  from  others  engaged  in  such  work  their  views  con- 
cerning some  of  the  questions  which  arise  in  school  management  and  their  experience 
iu  connection  with  them. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

The  president  of  the  elementary  department,  Hon.  H.  A.  M.  Henderson,  made  some 
extemporaneous  opening  remarks,  when  Zalmon  Richards,  of  Wavshiugtou,  D.  C,  read 
a  pax)er  on  '*  The  Englisu  language  in  elementary  schools,"  and  the  president  read  one 
by  Rev.  R.  H.  Rivers,  d.  d.,  of  Martin  College,  Pulaski,  Tenn.,  on  ^*  Moral  training." 
On  tlie  following  day,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Hildreth,  supervisor  of 
the  Kindergarten  of  St.  Louis,  being  called  upon  for  remarks,  present^ed  some  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  Kindergarten  instruction.  Professor  John  Kraus,  of  New  York,  then 
road  a  paper  on  ''The  Kindergarten :  its  use  and  abuse  in  America,"  and  Mrs.  Kraus- 
Bolt«  followed  with  one  on  "Tlie  Kindergarten  and  the  mission  of  women  :  my  expe- 
rience as  a  trainer  of  Kindergarten  teachers  in  this  country,  with  illustrations  of  the 
work  of  the  latter." 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  industrial  department  was  by  Hon.  8.  R.  Thompson, 
State  supenntendent  of  Nebraska,  on  "Relations  of  the  common  school  to  indnstrial 
education."  The  discussion  on  this  having  lasted  till  a  late  hour,  the  paper  by  Professor 
George  T.  Fairchild,  on  "Systematic  manual  labor  in  industrial  education,"  was  not 
read,  but  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  proct^edings.  On  the  following  day  Presi- 
dent J.  D.  Rnnkle  spoke  extemporaneously  on  "The  Russian  system  of  mechanical  art 
education  as  applied  in  the  Massachnsetts  Institute  of  Technology."  Tliis  address 
also  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  lusted  too  long  to  permit  the  reading  of  the 
succeeding  paper  by  Professor  Charles  O.  Thompson,  of  Worcester,  on  "The  relation  of 
manual  labor  to  technological  training."  It  was  accordingly  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  proceedings. 

DEP-VRTMENT  OP  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

The  department  of  superintendence  of  this  association  held  a  8i)ecial  meeting  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,Marcu  1, 1877,  and  another  at  the  same  place  December  11, 12,  and 
13  of  the  same  year.  Among  the  subjects  considered  by  the  meeting  in  March  were 
the  forms  for  State  and  city  school  statistics,  educational  representation  at  the  PariB 
Exposition  of  1878,  education  in  the  South,  and  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  meeting  in  December  was  one  of  more  than  usual  importance.  Al>out  half  of 
the  States  were  represented  by  their  State  school  ofiBcers,  and  other  superintendents 
were  present  from  a  number  oi'  cities  and  counties.  Besides  these,  the  sessions  of  the 
meeting  were  attended  by  many  Government  oilicials,  including  the  President,  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  members  of  boards  of  education,  teachers,  and  citizens.  Among  tho 
most  prominent  subjects  of  remark  and  discussion  were  the  representation  of  educa- 
tional interests  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  industrial  education,  the  high  school  ques- 
tion, and  that  of  aid  to  education  by  tne  National  Government.  Tho  last  topic  was 
treiited  in  a  paper  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  which  gave  an 
account  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past  in  aid  of  education  by  the  National  Govern- 
ment. It  also  came  up  in  discussions  upon  measures,  then  i>ending  before  Congress, 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  jKirmanent  educational  fund  the  interest  of  which 
should  bo  distributed  in  aid  of  public  school  education  throughout  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritories.— (Proceedings  of  National  Educational  Association,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tlie  forty-eighth  annual  meeting  of  this  institute  was  held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  July 
10-12,  1877.  The  session  is  reported  to  have  been  interesting  and  successful,  and  the 
attendance  large,  over  (XH)  teachers  being  present,  for  whose  entertainment  complete 
and  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  by  the  citizens. 

After  the  address  of  the  president,  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  of  Boston,  remarks 
were  made  by  State  Superintendents  Corthell  of  Maine,  Downs  of  Now  Hampshire, 
Conaut  of  Vermont,  and  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springiield,  ^tass. 
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The  main  iK)ints  presented  by  the  president's  address  were  as  follows :  1.  All  m- 
stmctors  charged  with  the  education  of  children  and  yonth  should  be  selected  on  the 
ground  of-  esiiecial  talents,  professional  training,  and  aptness  to  teach.  2.  Such 
teachers  should  possess  certincates  of  qualiiication  entitling  them  to  teach  in  town, 
county,  or  State,  for  at  least  three  years,  when  these  should  be  exchanged  for  life 
cert'iiicates  founded  on  a  basis  of  talent;,  trainipg.  and  experience.  3.  Teachers  pos- 
sessing life  certificates  should  hold  an  advisory  relation  to  local  officials  in  i^egard  to 
ffradation,  courses  of  study,  promotions,  general  policy,  and  scope  of  school  rdgime. 
4.  The  county  and  State  examiners  should  be  selected  on  account  of  special  fitness  as 
educational  experts,  and,  possessing  large  experience  as  practical  educators,  should 
jtossess  the  power  of  examining  candidates  and  granting  provisional  and  life  certifi- 
cates. 5.  The  school  supervision  of  all  grades  should  be  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  whose  experience  has  been  gained' in  the  school  room  and  who  have  made  the 
philosophy,  means,  and  ends  of  education  an  especial  study. 

Palmers  and  addresses  were  presented  by  Pi-ofessor  Albert  ITarkness,  ix.  D.,  of  Brown 
•University,  on  *'Tho  results  of  modem  linguistic  studios;"  by  I.  N.  Carletou,  a.  m., 
on  ''Growth  in  teaching  i)ower;"  by  President  Ruukle,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Teclmology,  on  **The  Russian  system  of  art  education  as  applied  at  the  Institute 
of  Technology  ;"  by  Mrs.  U.  M.  Miller,  of  Concord,  N.  H.,  on  ** Modem  reading;"  by 
Professor  W.  M.  Barbour,  of  Bangor  Theological  Seminary,  on  "The  rights  of  the 
taught;"  by  Hon.  P.  Emory  Aldrich,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  on  "The  rights  and  duties 
of  the  State  in  relation  to  education:"  by  A.  P.  Stone,  superintendent  of  schools, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  "The  e<lucational  outlook ;"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  on  "Normal  schools;"  by  Professor  E.  R.  Ruggles,  of  Dartmouth,  on  "The 
place  of  history  in  education,  and  the  mc^thods  of  teaching  it;"  by  Principal  H.  E. 
Fuller,  of  St.  Johnsbury  Academy,  on  "Honorary  and  official  titles;"  by  President 
Hulbert,  of  Middlcbury  College,  on  "Life  and  fonn;"  and  by  Mr.  Marshall,  of  Fitch- 
burg,  on  "  Yellowstone  Park,  as  illustrated  by  the  st^^reopticon." 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  institute  was  one  indorsing  the  value  of  the 
work  done  by  the  New-England  Journal  of  Education  and  another  expressing  a  very 
hi^^h  estimate  of  that  accomplished  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  A  com- 
mittcKj  was  also  api>ointed  to  memorialize  Congress  for  a  more  liberal  sui)i)ort  of  that 
Bureau. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  July  li),  1877.) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  Now  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents  held  its  semiannual  meet- 
ing in  Boston  May  13. 

The  first  paper  was  by  Hon.  T.  B.  Stockwell,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  "  Can  the  present  * 
system  of  gracled  schools  be  made  more  efi'ective  7"  It  was  argued  that  there  is  room 
for  improvement  in  the  direction  of  greater  elasticity,  and  that,  in  the  promotion  of 
scholars,  age,  health,  and  ability  should  be  taken  into  account.  A  discussion  iV)I1owed, 
which  was  participated  in  by  Superintendents  Tash^  Stone,  Parker,  Leach,  Philbrick, 
Harrington,  and  Osgoo<l.  Secretary  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of 
criticism  which  is  abroad,  and  said  he  regarded  it  as  a  sign  of  life  and  health.  Sui)er- 
intendent  Marvel,  of  Holyoke,  read  a  paj)er  on  "  Facts  and  figures,"  in  which  ho  laid 
down  important  principles  that  he  thought  should  govern  in  the  making  of  statistics 
and  in  the  estimates  of  school  expenditures.  In  the  afternoon  the  question  "  What 
are  the  projier  limitations  of  the  teacher's  liberty  and  of  the  superintendent's  and 
school  committee^s  authority!"  came  ui>  for  consideration,  and  was  tliscussed  by  Super- 
intendents Kimball  of  Chelsea,  Parker  of  Quincy,  Watennan  of  Taunton,  and  others. 

The  committee  appointe<l  at  the  last  meeting  to  consider  what  should  be  done  in 
onr  public  schools  in  respect  to  instruction  in  the  metric  system  reported  through  Mr. 
Philbrick,  making  the  following  among  other  recommendations:  That  all  State 
legislatures  should  render  instruction  in  the  system  in  our  public  schools  obligatory; 
and  that,  without  waiting  for  such  legislative  action,  all  school  authorities  should  at 
once  provide  as  far  as  practicable  for  instraction  in  the  system  in  the  schools  under 
their  charge. —  (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  May  31,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Nashville,  Tenn., 
beginning  on  Wednesday  morning,  August  29,  1877,  and  closing  on  the  Tuesday  night 
following.  Many  northem  and  eastern  men  were  present,  the  attendance  of  registered 
meml>ers  at  the  meeting  being  only  one-fifth  less  than  at  Buffalo  the  year  preceding; 
and  the  heat,  which  many  had  feared  to  encounter,  was  not  f(>un<l  more  oj)pressivo 
than  at  several  previous  meetings  in  eastern  localities.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
meeting  by  the  citizens,  the  open  handed  hospitality  they  exercised,  and  the  excellent 
arrangements  made  for  comfort  in  the  cool  capitol,  all  combined  to  make  the  meet- 
ing one  long  to  bo  remembered  by  those  present. 
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The  hope  that  this  meeting  wonld  again  hring  into  the  ranks  of  the  association  the 
Bouthem  men  of  science,  who  had  returned  but  slowly  since  the  meetiu^r  of  1866,  was 
shown  to  be  well  founded ;  and  even  a  larger  number  of  southern  meini)ers  than  was 
anticipated  presented  themselves.  One  hundred  and  seventy-three  members  signed 
the  register  and  were  present  at  the  meetings,  which  were  also  largely  attended  by 
the  citizens.  These  reunions  of  citizuus  with  members  from  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  iiroductive  of  the  happiest  result's  in  a  scientific  as  well  as  social  point  of  view, 
and  exemi)liiied  the  wisdom  of  fostering  the  popular  character  of  the  association  as 
a  means  of  advancing  science  by  dilhisiug  it  among  the  people.  There  were  219  new 
members  elected. 

Ninety-three  papers  were  entered  by  title  for  the  meeting;  of  these,  15  were  either 
withdrawn  by  their  authors  or  did  not  pass  the  standing  committee,  from  lack  of  ab- 
stracts or  from  not  being  considered  appropriate  to  the  objects  of  the  association.  The 
remaining  78  were  mostly  road  in  full  or  m  abstract,  and  were  divided  as  follows :  lu 
general  session,  3 ;  in  the  inatlieinatical,  physical,  and  chemical  section,  16,  of  which  14 
^vero  in  the  chemical  sul>8ection  and  7  in  the  microscopical ;  in  the  geological  and 
natural  history  section,  :i8,  of  which  8  cnmo  from  the  subsection  on  anthropology,  one 
day  being  specially  devote<l  to  anthropological  papers. 

Owing  to  the  illness  and  consequent  absence  of  the  retiring  president,  Professor 
William  B.  Rogers,  the  customary  president's  adiU-ess  was  not  delivered ;  but  those  of 
Vice  Presidents  Pickering  and  Marsh  were  read  in  full  at  two  general  evening  meet- 
ings, that  of  Professor  Pickering  relating  to  "The  endowment  of  research,"  and  that 
of  Professor  Marsh  to  "The  introduction  and  succf^ssion  of  vertebrate  life  in  America." 
Tliese  both  were  very  valuable  papers,  the  former  advocating  the  establishint^nt  and 
endowment  of  an  institution  for  mathematical,  x^hysical,  and  chemical  research ;  the 
latter  full  of  the  most  intereHting  information  as  to  the  develoi)mont  of  animal  life  in 
the  new  continent.  One  point  of  popular  intc^rest  made  in  the  paper  was  that  the  so- 
called  "binl  tracks"  in  the  Comif^cticub  Valley  santLstones  are  not  bird  tracks  at  all, 
l>nt  tracks  of  gigantic  dinosaurs  walking  usually  on  their  hind  feet  alone,  but  occa- 
sionally i>utting  to  the  ground  their  smaller  anterior  extremities.  The  addivss  of  Pro- 
fessor Dani<jl  Wilson,  chairman  of  the  subsection  on  anthropologj',  took  the  groimd 
that,  although  the  idea  of  a  plurality  of  origin  and  of  a  number  of  distinct  races  of 
men  was  support e<l  by  the  high  authority  ot  Agassiz,  "the  leadings  of  scientific  in- 
duction now  point  in  a  wholly  dillerent  direction,  touding  to  the  moi*e  comprehensive 
imity  which  embraces  all  men  in  the  descent  from  a  c^entre  common  to  them  with  other 
animals."  Another  paper  of  general  interest  in  this  section  was  by  Colonel  Garrick 
Mallery,  United  St^to  Army,  on  "The  former  and  present  number  of  our  Indians." 
In  tbis,  Irom  an  extensive  collation  of  data,  the  conclusions  submitted  were,  that  the 
native  population  of  the  territory  occupied  by  the  United  States  at  its  discovery  has 
been  wildly  overestimated  j  that,  while  many  of  its  component  bodies  have  diminished 
or  been  destroyed,  their  loss  has  been  in  large  part  compensated  by  gain  among  others ; 
and  that,  though  some  temporary  retrogradation  must  always  be  expect-ed  among  indi- 
vidual tribes  m  their  transition  from  savagery  or  barbahsm  to  more  civilized  habits, 
yet  now  the  num])er  of  Indians  is  on  iho  increase. 

Other  papc^rs  and  addresses  ore  well  worthy  of  notice  here,  but  the  brief  space  at 
command  forbi<ls.  Before  adjouninient  an'angements  were  made  for  a  committee  of 
the  association  to  meet  with  an  international  geological  congress  to  bi^  held  in  Paris 
in  1878.  Resolutions  were  also  passed  in  favor  of  a  committee  on  the  development  of 
mineral  resources  and  tlio  encouragement  of  arts  and  manufactures  in  the  mineral 
States;  in  favor  of  Captain  How^ate's  system  of  polar  exploration;  in  favor  of  the 
iutro<luction  of  studies  in  science  into  the  schools;  in  favor  of  a  permanent  conuuittee 
on  the  delations  of  science  to  the  industrial  arts ;  in  favor  of  the  preservatiou  of  the 
National  Yellowstone  Park,  and  in  favor  of  the  continued  fostering  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service,  the  obHei->'atioiis  now  taken  by  it  to  bo  subjected  to  special  research 
and  discussion  by  scientific  exx)erts. 

A^IERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  was  held  September 
3-6,  at  Saratoga,  N.  i .  It  opened  with  an  address  by  David  A.  Wells,  president  of 
the  association,  on  "The  jelat ions  of  economic  laws  to  public  and  private  morality." 
Papers  were  read  at  the  general  session  by  Professor  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  of  England,  and 
B.  F.  Nourse,  of  Boston,  on  the  silver  question  ;  by  John  P.  Townsend,  of  JSew  York, 
on  "  Savings  banks;"  by  Gamaliel  Bradford,  of  Boston,  on  "  Prospects  of  resimiption ; " 
and  by  WiUiam  Minot,  of  Boston,  on  "Taxation."  This  was  followed  by  a  statement 
of  the  system  of  taxation  in  vogue  in  Swollen,  Denmark,  Pnissia,  and  other  continen- 
tal countries,  by  N.  C. 'l^Yedericksou,  lat«  i)rofessor  of  political  economy,  Stockholm. 
Sweden.  Dr.  Elislia  Harris,  of  New  York,  read  a  rei)ort  on  "Registration  of  vital 
statistics  in  the  United  States,"  giving  a  plan  for  a  basis  of  uniformity  both  national 
aad  internationaL    Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wiight,  of  Readings  Mas8.|  read  a  paiMr  oK-^Xha 
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Massaclinseitts  censns  and  its  lessons."  Br.  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D..  of  Lowell,  presented 
one  on  *' Change  in  New  England  iK)pnlation;"  and  J.  Randolph  Tncker,  of  Virginia^ 
one  on  ''The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  each  other  as  modified  hy  war  and  con- 
stitntional  amendments."  Remarks  on  the  southern  question  were  made  hy  Lafayette 
Foster  of  Connecticut,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  of  New  York,  David  Dudley*  Field,  and 
many  other  prominent  gentlemen  present.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  read  a  paper 
on  tne  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  advising  that  we 
should  follow  England  in  this  respect.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
the  tariff  question^  and  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  on  the  relation 
of  State  and  municipal  govemmenta  and  the  reform  of  the  latter.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  half  time  schools;  Elisha  Wright,  a  pa])er  on  binl  culture 
in  relation  to  cottage  homes;  Hon.  £.  R.  Meade,  one  on  the  Chinese  question;  and 
Edward  T.  Potter,  one  on  the  restriction  of  areas  in  the  construction  of  tenement  houses. 
A  paper  on  house  comforts  and  amusements  at  small  cost,  fhmished  by  Rev.  E.  C* 
Guilo,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  read  hy  Rev.  Mr.  Jeuks. 

At  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  department  of  Jurisprudence,  Professor  W.  P.  Wells, 
of  Michigan  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  American  law  schools  and  its 
hindrances.  Professor  romcroy,  of  Rochester  University,  spoke  in  favor  of  law  schools, 
David  Dudley  Field  advocated  a  three  years'  course  in  these  schools,  followed  by  one 
year  in  a  lawyer's  office.  At  a  subseouent  meeting  of  this  section  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  ''A  graduate  course  at  law  schools,"  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College; 
on  ''Extradition,"  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  of  London;  and  on  "Local  taxation," 
by  William  Minot,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

In  the  conference  of  charities,  P.  Letchworth,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  paper  on  "  Depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children,"  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  children.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York, 
followed  with  a  i>aper  on  "  Heredituy  transmission  of  vice  and  pauperism,"  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Rev.  E.  if.  Hale,  of  Boston,  submitted  a  report  for  the 
committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  subject  of  tramps  and  vagrant  laws ;  and  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuse,  presented  a  report 
on  public  buildings  for  dependent  classes. 

In  the  department  of  health,  papers  were  presented  on  diseased  eyes  in  school  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  E.  0.  Lorins,  of  Boston ;  on  "  The  danger  to  the  health  of  girls  from  im* 
perfect  early  training,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin;  and  on  ventilation,  by  Mr.  F.  Tudor. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  part  of  their  plan  in  scnool  hygiene. 

An  important  paper  on  "The  ventilating  and  warmmg  of  school-houses  in  the 
northern  United  States"  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  W^insor,  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Among 
the  conditions  insisted  upon  as  necessary  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  school  rooms 
are  an  air  space  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  oldest  pupils  and  of  175  for 
the  youngest;  a  floor  space  of  at  least  20  square  feet  for  each  of  the  older  children  and 
of  14  for  the  younger  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  the  room  is  12  feet  in  height ;  the 
entire  air  of  the  room  to  be  dianged  two  and  a  half  to  three  times  an  hour,  and  this 
by  downward  ventilation  by  exhaustion,  the  motive  power  being  heat  in  a  shaft  or 
€minmey ;  outletSL  in  the  proportion  of  7  square  inches  per  capita,  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  wall  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  (never  in  the  floor)  and  entering  a  duct  or 
space  beneath  it;  inlets  to  be  anywhere  except  in  the  floor;  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  64^  and  GS°  F. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  September  13, 1877,  and 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  October  6,  13,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  ninth  annual  session  began  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  July 
10,  1877,  and  continued  3  days. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  of  Baltimore,  which  was  responded  to  by  Professor  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve,  vice  president  of  the  association.  Twenty-four  other  addresses  and 
papers  were  presented  during  the  session,  of  which  many  were  of  ^eat  interest,  both 
on  account  of  the  subjects  treate<l  and  the  distinguished  reputation  of  the  authors, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  want  of  space  ^rbids  even  a  brief  notice  of  them. 
The  subject  of  reform  in  English  spelling  was  brought  before  the  association  in  the 
address  of  its  president,  Proiessor  S.  S.  Haldeman,  and  in  the  report  of  the  committ<>e 
on  reform  of  English  spelling.  Professor  Haldeman  thought  that  the  association  should 
pay  constant  attention  to  the  Englitdi  tongue,  its  antecedents,  its  grammar,  and  the 
inherent  laws  of  speech,  from  whicn  its  pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  of 
regarding  the  vagaries  of  an  uncertain  alphabet.  He  said  that,  **  without  an  all>hal>«>t 
acUipted  to  our  speech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled  by  science  or  even  by  com- 
mon sense,''  and  that  "it  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease.'' 
Professor  W .  D.  Whitney  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  committee : 

The  attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  acconling  to  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  following  facts : 


"  «  **  meUf 

b         " 

II 

"  i   "  Jiney 

1 

tt 

"  «  "  pitrL 

Horn" 

tt 

"  8   '*  fl«, 

B            " 

tt 

"  ^  **  i7<w, 

a      " 

tt 

"  0  "  ocw«, 

9       " 

tt 
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1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  irhich  commonly  rcprMent  in  Knglish  nearly 
the  same  elementary  soanila  which  they  repivi»enti.Hl  in  Latin:  a  (father),  h,  c  {ky  y)»  J, 
€  (met),/,  g  (go\  h,  i  (pick),  I,  m,  s,  o  (go),  o,  r,  » (w),  U  m  (full). 

tL  The  consonant  sounds  representee!  in  Latu  by  •  ami  m  aiv  now  rcpnmenteel  by  jf 
and  «,  and  the  sonanta  corresponding  to/  and  «  axv  now  i\niiv«M.nit«Hl  by  r  and  «. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  uuknown  to  the  early  Kouiaus  whioli  ai^e  without 
proper  representatives  in  £njj;lish — those  in  fuU  no',  hmt 

4.  There  arc  five  elementary  consonants  ivpresented  by  tUgraphs:  tk  (libin).  tk^dh 
(fAine,  tken),  sh  {she),  tk  (ajure),  itg  (siHy) ;  to  which  may  be  ihUuhI  oib  (eJburrA),  jf  {J)^ 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  lau}Oiage«  written  in  K^mian  letters,  in 
the  nse  of  a  single  sii^  for  a  cJiort  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great 
exactness  is  required^  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty -tw«>  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  cummou  form  and  power  as  deeci:ibod  above  in  state- 
ments 1  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  faty  not,  hut  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  trj'  some  modifications  of  «,  o,  and  n,  such  aa 
«,  er,  V. 

For  the  consonants  now  represented  by  dicrnphs  new  letters  would  be  desirable,  bnt 
no  particular  forms  are  now  ruoonimeiulo'd.  The  following  are  muntioi^ed :  tf,  Ct,  (then) ; 
Jf,  b  (thin) ;  f,  h  (sh)  ^  (zh) ;  q  (ng) ;  c  (ch). 

The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  i>owor8  and  the  dropping  of  silent  let  ten 
iHll  so  change  the  look  of  large  nnnilMTS  of  wonls  that  they  will  not  be  nHMttfni/.ed  at 
sight.    It  seems  nece8sar>%  thorutore,  that  there  should  be  a  transition  iK^riodj  and  fur 
that  the  following  suggestions  are  made : 
1.  Transition  character  may  be  usihI  resembling,  if  possible^  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fat f^    (v  may  be  used  in  place  of  t^. 

I 

af. 
in. 
s. 

J. 

B. 

3.  Tlie  dijQrraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  othorwiao 
treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  ha  most  easily  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  they  rrsemblo  in  form. 

4.  LK»Dg  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  chanffod  than  con90> 
nauts,  which  project  more  above  and  below  the  lino.  I)rox>ping  iiual  silent  e  la  the 
easiest  change. 

It  was  restilved  that  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling  be  continnod 
for  one  year. —  (Proceedings,  1877.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  meeting  at  Baltimore  immediately  after  that  of  tho  Ameri- 
can Philological  Aiwociat ion.  Professor  Whitney  reported  from  the  eonnnittiM)  «)ii  new 
sx>ellingH  tho  plan  reeommendcd  to  the  Phi]o]ogi<rnI  AHHociation  by  its  connnitteo. 
which  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  tlit^  Spelling  Kelonn  AMM4>eiatlon.  Tho  nMMirt 
was  adoxited  without  amendment,  and,  tliereiore,  the  tw«>  iiHHoc^iations  are  in  eoni]»lute 
harmony.  I^ifessor  F.  A.  Marcii  was  el('<:t«'d  ]»reHidcnt;  Mi^lvil  Di^wey,  of  HoHt<m, 
secretary;  and  Pn^fessor  11,  Hubbard  liarlow,  of  liafayetto  College,  corresiionding 
secretary  and  treasurer. — (Ncw-Englund  Journal  of  Education,  August  *^3,  l^$77.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  colleges  organized  under  tho  authority  of  land  grants  fVom 
Congi-ess  avos  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  *27,  1877.  RepresentativeH  were 
present  from  Illinois,  MuHsucbuHi'.tts,  Iowa,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio.  J.  M.  Gn^gory,  of  Illinois,  was  c^hoH«'n  iiresident,  and  J.  R.  Hniitli, 
of  Ohio,  secnitary.  Papers  were  retwl  during  tho  day  by  Presidi'iit  Gn'gory,  of  Jllinoisy 
on  ^*  College  degrees,"  and  by  President  Runkle,  of  MMHsii4rhuH4*ttH,  <m  "Kcientille  stinly 
and  courses  of  Ktudy.*'  At  the  evening  session,  a  dmiiimitm  t^Kik  |[ilac<i  on  military  in- 
struction anil  drill  in  the  colleges,  and  u  pa]»er  on  ''New  cojigresNional  uiiproiiriations 
for  sciemiiic  an<l  technical  education,"  was  rea<l  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey.-^ 
(New-England  Jounial  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  on  Tliunwlay,  January  4^ 
1677,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.    The  folio  wing  colleges  were  represeutt^' 
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first  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  was  awarded  to  F.  F.  Laird,  the  representative  of 
Hamilton  College.  HLt  sabject  waa  '*Tlie  negro  in  American  history.''  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  S.  D.  Dodge,  of  Williamd  College;  sabject,  **  John  Milton."  In 
euay  writing,  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  Univentity,  took  the  lirst  prizi*.  and  Brewer,  of 
Cornell,  the  second.  In  Latin,  6chwertfeeer,  of  Cornell,  received  the  tirst  prize,  and 
Veghte,  of  Katgerx,  the  f-ecouiL  In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Fevd,  of 
Cornell,  the  ftecond  to  Hunter,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  In  mental  science, 
Jonejt,  of  Princeton  College,  took  the  first,  and  Dayton,  of  Xonhwestem  University, 
the  8«.'Cond.  In  mathematics,  HoUwith,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
Von  Velzer.  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize  equally. — (The  Bates  Student,  January', 
1877,  and  The  Dartmouth,  February  ii,  1577.) 

Kepresentatives  from  13  coUe^^es  werejpresent  at  a  subsequent  meering  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Literary  Association  held  in  New  York  City,  March  30, 1S77,  to  consider  tho 
subject  of  incoriioratiug  the  society  under  State  laws.  A  number  of  distinguished 
educationists  were  also  present.  Tlie  judges  selected  for  the  next  annual  contest  were 
as  follows:  In  oratory,  BayardTaylor  and  Kev.  £.  H.  Chapin ;  in  mathomatits.  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb*,  P.  8.  Michie,  and  A.  Hall ;  in  Greek,  Professors  T.  W.  Chambers  and 
Charlton  T.  Lewis;  in  Latin,  Professors  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maur>-;  in  mental 
science.  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  J.  H.  Seelye. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  tL 
1877.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  Chi- 
ca«j:o  September  25-28, 1877. 

Many  papers,  reports,  and  addresses  were  read  and  spoken,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  several  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  which  there  had  not  been  time 
to  rcfad.  A  large  majority  treated  of  sanitary  regulations  necessary  to  public  health, 
discussing  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  removal  and  utilisation  of  excreta, 
the  destruction  of  offensive  gases  from  rendering  tanks  and  fertilizing  establishments) 
the  unitary  value  of  forests,  the  cause  and  preA'cntion  of  epidemic  (bseases,  and  pub- 
lic holidays  in  relation  to  public  health.  A  few  took  nn  the  consideration  of  si>ecial 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  alleviation,  while  others  considered  questions  of 
health  in  relation  to  education. 

One  of  these  last  was  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  tho  Dlinois  Industrial  University,  on 
''Tho  relation  of  hygiene  to  tho  higher  education,"  in  which  he  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
various  causes  of  failure  of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  Ho  claimed  that  over^timiu 
latiou  by  tho  marking  system  in  colleges  is  productive  of  disease,  and  mentioned  that 
in  his  own  college  a  committee  had  been  api>oiuted  to  devise  some  system  of  grading 
scholars  which  should  avoid  that  way  of  estimating  merit.  Another  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Coan^  of  Quincy,  showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  physical  training  in  tho 
d(;velopment  of  health  amon«j  the  girls  at  the  University  of  Michigan :  and  still  another, 
by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  on  "  Hygiene  in  relation  to  tlie  public  school-*.'' 
in  which  ho  advocated  a  wider  difi'usion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  health  by 
means  of  tho  physiciaU|  the  newspaper,  and  the  school  teacher. — (The  Sanitariauy 
November,  1877.) 
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Maflsaclinsetta  censna  and  its  lessons."  Br.  Nathan  Allen,  M.  D.,  of  Lowell,  presenied 
one  on  *' Change  in  New  England  popnlation;"  and  J.  Randolph  Tucker,  of  virmnia^ 
one  on  ''The  relations  of  the  United  States  to  each  other  as  modified  by  war  and  con- 
stitutional amendments.''  Remarks  on  the  southern  question  were  made  by  Lafayette 
Foster  of  Connecticut,  Dexter  A.  Hawkins  of  New  Vork,  David  Dudley  Field,  and 
many  other  prominent  gentlemen  present.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  of  Boston^  rea<l  a  pax>er 
on  tne  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  advising  that  we 
should  follow  England  in  this  respect.  Horace  White,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on 
the  tariff  quest lon^  and  the  late  Samuel  Bowles,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  one  on  the  relation 
of  State  and  municipal  governments  and  the  reform  of  the  latter.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln, 
of  Boston,  read  an  essay  on  half  time  schools;  Elisha  Wright,  a  paper  on  bird  culture 
in  relation  to  cottage  nomes;  Hon.  £.  R.  Meade,  one  on  the  Chinese  question;  and 
Edward  T.  Potter,  one  on  the  restriction  of  areas  in  the  construction  of  tenement  houses. 
A  paper  on  house  comforts  and  amusements  at  small  cost,  fhmished  by  Rev.  E.  C. 
Guild,  of  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jcnks. 

At  a  sectional  meeting  of  the  department  of  jurispnidence.  Professor  W.  P.  Wells, 
of  Michigan  University,  read  a  paper  on  the  work  of  American  law  schools  and  its 
hindrances.  Professor  Pomeroy,  of  Rochester  University,  spoke  in  favor  of  law  schools, 
David  Dudley  Field  a<lvooated  a  three  years'  course  in  these  schools,  followed  by  one 
year  in  a  lawyer's  office.  At  a  subseouent  meeting  of  this  section  papers  were  pre- 
sented on  ''A  graduate  course  at  law  schools,"  by  Professor  Baldwin,  of  Yale  College; 
on  ''Extradition,"  by  Professor  Sheldon  Amos,  of  Loudon;  and  on  "Local  taxation," 
by  William  Minot,  Jr.,  of  Boston. 

Li  the  conference  of  charities,  P.  Letchworth,  of  Buffalo,  read  a  paper  on  "  Depend- 
ent and  delinquent  children,"  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  efforts  in  the  State  of 
New  York  in  behalf  of  this  class  of  children.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dugdale,  of  New  York, 
followed  with  a  i>aper  on  "  Hereditiuy  transmission  of  v^ce  and  pauiterism,"  which 
attracted  much  attention.  Rev.  E.  E.  Halo,  of  Boston,  submitted  a  report  for  the 
committee  to  which  was  assigned  the  subject  of  tramps  and  vagrant  laws ;  and  Dr. 
H.  B.  Wilbur,  superintendent  of  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Syracuso,  presented  a  report 
on  public  buildings  for  dependent  classes. 

In  the  department  of  health,  papers  were  presented  on  diseased  eyes  in  school  chil- 
dren, by  Dr.  E.  G.  Loring,  of  Boston ;  on  "  The  danger  to  the  health  of  girls  irom  im- 
perfect early  training,"  by  Mrs.  A.  C.  Martin;  and  on  ventilation,  by  Mr.  F.  Tudor. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  department.  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln,  congratulated  the 
members  on  the  accomplishment  of  a  large  part  of  their  plan  in  school  hygiene. 

An  important  paper  on  "The  ventilating  and  warming  of  school-houses  in  the 
northern  United  States"  was  read  by  Dr.  F.  Winsor,  of  Winchester,  Mass.  Among 
the  conditions  insisted  uj>on  as  necessary  to  secure  good  ventilation  in  school  rooms 
are  an  air  space  of  at  least  250  cubic  feet  for  each  of  the  oldest  pupils  and  of  175  for 
the  youngest;  a  floor  space  of  at  least  20  square  feet  for  each  of  the  older  children  and 
of  14  for  the  younger  ones,  on  the  supposition  that  the  room  is  12  feet  in  height ;  the 
entire  air  of  the  room  to  be  changed  two  and  a  half  to  throe  times  an  hour,  and  thia 
by  downward  ventilation  by  exhaustion,  the  motive  power  being  heat  in  a  shaft  or 
cidmney ;  outlets,  in  the  proportion  of  7  square  inches  per  capita,  to  be  somewhere 
in  the  wall  within  two  feet  of  the  floor  (never  in  the  floor)  and  entering  a  duct  or 
space  beneath  it;  inlets  to  be  anywhere  except  in  the  floor;  temperature  to  be  kept 
between  64^  and  68^  F. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  September  13, 1877,  and 
American  Architect  and  Building  News,  October  6,  13,  1877.) 

AMERICAN  PHILOLOGICAL  ASSOCUTION. 

The  ninth  annual  session  began  at  Baltimore,  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  July 
X0j^877,  and  continued  3  days. 

The  proceedings  opened  with  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mr.  John  T.  Morris,  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  of  Baltimore,  which  was  responded  to  by  Professor  B.  L. 
Gildersleeve,  vice  president  of  the  association.  Twenty-four  other  addresses  and 
papers  were  presented  during  the  session,  of  which  many  were  of  great  interest,  both 
on  account  of  the  subjects  treated  and  the  distinguish^  reputation  of  the  authors, 
and  it  is  much  to  be  resetted  that  want  of  space  ^rbids  even  a  brief  notice  of  them. 
The  subject  of  reform  in  English  spellinc  was  brought  before  the  association  in  the 
address  of  its  president.  Professor  S.  S.  Haldenum,  and  in  the  rei)ort'  of  the  committ-ee 
on  reform  of  English  spelling.  Professor  Haldemau  thought  that  the  association  should 
pay  constant  attention  to  the  English  tongue,  its  antecedents,  its  grammar,  and  the 
inherent  laws  of  speech,  from  which  its  pronunciation  should  be  deduced,  instead  of 
regarding  the  vagaries  of  an  uncerttun  alphabet.  He  said  that,  **  without  an  alphabet 
acuipted  to  our  speech,  our  spelling  has  not  been  controlled  by  science  or  even  by  com- 
mon sense,"  and  that  *'it  is  time  that  the  tyranny  of  the  dictionaries  should  cease.'' 
Professor  vV.  D.  Whitney  submitted  the  following  report  from  the  committee : 

The  attempt  to  prepare  an  English  alphabet  according  to  the  x>riuciples  laid  down 
in  the  report  of  last  year  brings  out  the  sbllowing  facts : 
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1.  There  are  eighteen  Roman  letters  which  commonly  represent  in  English  nearly 
the  same  elementary  sounds  which  they  represented  in  Latin:  a  (father),  5,  o  {k,  q)f  a, 
e  (met},/,  g  (go),  h,  i  (pick),  Z,  m,  n,  o  (go),  o,  r.  •  (»o),  *,  u  (fuM). 

X,  The  consonant  sounds  represented  in  Latin  by  i  and  u  are  now  represented  by  jf . 
and  w,  and  the  sonants  corresponding  to/  and  a  are  now  represented  by  v  and  jr. 

3.  There  are  three  short  vowels  unknown  to  the  early  Romans  which  are  without 
proper  representatives  in  English — those  in  fat,  not,  but, 

4.  There  are  five  elementary  consonants  represented  by  digraphs:  t1^  (^in),  tk^mdh 
(thine,  then),  ah  (she),  th  (at uro),  ii^  (sin^) ;  to  which  may  be  added  oh  (caurcA),  g  (j). 

It  seems  best  to  follow  the  Latin  and  other  languages  written  in  Roman  letters,  in 
the  use  of  a  single  sign  for  a  short  vowel  and  its  long,  distinguishing  them,  when  great 
exactness  is  required^  by  a  diacritical  mark. 

The  alphabet  would  then  have  thirty-two  letters. 

Twenty-two  of  these  have  their  common  form  and  power  as  described  above  in  state* 
mcuts  I  and  2. 

The  three  vowels  in  fat,  not,  hut  need  new  letters.  Without  laying  any  stress  on 
the  exact  form,  it  is  recommended  to  try  some  modifications  of  a,  o,  and  u,  such  as 

For  the  consonants  now  represont«d  by  dinaphs  new  letters  would  be  desirable,  but 
no  particular  forms  are  now  recommended.  The  following  are  mentioAed :  d,  d,  (then) ; 
>,  b  (thin) ;  i,  h  (sh)  ;^  (zh) ;  q  (ng) ;  d  (ch). 


The  use  of  these  letters  with  only  these  powers  and  the  dropping  of  silent  letters 
will  so  change  the  look  of  large  numbers  of  words  that  they  will  not  be  recognized  at 
sight.    It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  be  a  transition  period,  and  for 
that  the  following'snggestions  are  made : 
1.  Transition  character  may  be  used  resembling,  if  possible,  two  letters: 

For  a  in  fate,    &  may  bo  used  in  place  ot  S. 
"  e  "  mete,    ia         "        "  "  I 


"  i  "  fine,  I         "  *'  "  aL 

"  u"  jH#r«,  Horn"  "  "  in. 

"  »  "  <w,  B         "  "  "  z. 

"  g "  gem,  a        "  "  "  j. 

"  c  "  cent,  9         "  "  "  s. 

3.  The  digraphs  now  representing  single  consonants  may  be  named  and  otherwise 
treated  as  single  letters. 

3.  New  letters  can  be  most  easily  introduced  by  using  them  only  for  the  old  letters 
which  they  rrsemble  in  form. 

4.  Loni^  words  bear  changes  best,  and  vowels  are  more  easily  changed  than  conso* 
nants,  which  project  more  above  and  below  the  line.  Dropping  fin2  silent « is  the 
easiest  chansc. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  committee  on  the  reform  of  English  spelling  be  continued 
for  one  year. —  (Proceedings,  1877.) 

SPELLING  REFORM  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  meeting  at  Baltimore  immediately  after  that  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philological  Association.  Professor  Whitney  reported  fi:om  the  committee  on  new 
spellings  the  plan  recommended  to  the  Philological  Association  by  its  committee, 
which  was  nearly  identical  with  that  of  the  Spelling  Reform  Association.  The  report 
was  adopted  without  amendment,  and,  therefore,  the  two  associations  are  in  complete 
harmony.  Professor  F.  A.  Marcli  was  elected  president;  Melvil  Dewey,  of  Boston, 
secretary;  and  Professor  E.  Hubbard  Barlow,  of  Lafayette  College,  corresponding 
secretary  and  treasurer. — (New-England  Journal  of  Education,  August  23,  1877.) 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  CONVENTION. 

A  convention  of  the  colleges  organized  under  the  authority  of  land  grants  from 
Congress  was  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  December  27,  1877.  Kepresentativcs  were 
present  from  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  lowa^  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  was  chosen  president,  and  J.  R.  Smith, 
of  Ohio,  secretary.  Papers  were  rea<l  during  the  day  by  President  Gregory,  of  IllinoiSy 
on  **  College  degrees,"  and  by  President  Runklo,  of  Massachusetts,  on  "Scientific  study 
and  courses  of  study."  At  the  evening  session,  a  discussion  took  place  on  military  in- 
struction and  drill  in  the  colleges,  and  a  paper  on  "New  congressional  appropriations 
for  scientific  and  technical  education,"  was  read  by  Professor  Atherton,  of  New  Jersey.-- 
(New-England  Journal  of  Education.) 

INTERCOLLEGIATE  LITERARY  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  this  association  was  held  on  Thursday,  January  4, 
1877,  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  New  York.    The  following  colleges  were  represented; 
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Kortbwestom  Unireraity,  Evanston,  111.:  Lofavetto  Collcffo,  Eoston,  Pa.;  Cornell 
Uiiiveraity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y . ;  St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Princeton  College, 
Princeton,  N.  J. ;  Williams  Collece,  Williamstowu,  Mass. j  Hamilton  College,  CUutou, 
N.  Y. ;  Butgers  Female  College,  iNew  York,  and  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
first  prize  for  excellence  in  oratory  was  awarded  to  F.  F.  Laird,  the  representative  of 
Hamilton  College.  His  subject  was '*  The  negro  in  American  history.^'  The  second 
prize  was  given  to  S.  D.  Dodge,  of  Williams  College;  subject,  **  John  Milton."  In 
essay  writing,  Taylor,  of  Northwestern  University,  took  the  first  prize,  and  Brewer,  of 
Cornell,  the  second.  In  Latin,  Schwcrtfeger,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize,  and 
Veghtc,  of  Rutgers,  the  second.  In  Greek,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Fe^d,  of 
(loiiiell,  the  second  to  Hunter,  of  the  Northwestern  University.  In  mental  science, 
Jones,  of  Princeton  College,  took  the  first,  and  Dayton,  of  Northwestern  University, 
the  second.  In  mathematicB,  HoUwith,  of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
Von  Velzer,  of  Cornell,  received  the  first  prize  equally. —  (The  Bates  Student,  January, 
1877,  and  The  Dartmouth.  February  8,  1877.) 

Rep'esentatives  from  13  colleges  were  present  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Literary  Association  held  in  New  York  City,  March  30, 1077,  to  consider  tho 
subject  of  incorporating  the  society  under  State  laws.  A  number  of  distinguished 
educationists  were  also  present.  Tlie  judges  selected  for  the  next  annual  contest  were 
as  foUows:  In  oratory,  Bayanl  Taylor  and  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin ;  in  mathematics,  Professor 
Simon  Newcomb",  P.  8.  Michic,  and  A.  Hall ;  in  Greek,- Professors  T.  W.  Chambers  and 
Charlton  T.  Lewis ;  in  Latin,  Professoi-s  J.  H.  Morse  and  Mylton  Maury ;  in  mental 
science,  Presidents  Noah  Porter  and  J.  H.  Seelye. —  (Educational  Weekly,  April  12^ 
1877.) 

AMERICAN  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  was  held  in  Chi- 
cago September  25-28, 1877. 

Many  papers,  reports,  and  addresses  were  read  and  spoken,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
session  several  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  which  there  had  not  been  time 
to  read.  A  large  majority  treated  of  sanitary  regulations  necessary  to  public  health, 
discussing  questions  of  drainage  and  sewerage,  the  removal  and  utilication  of  excreta, 
the  destruction  of  offensive  gases  from  rendering  tanks  and  fertilizing  establishments^ 
the  sanitary  value  of  forests,  the  cause  and  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  pub- 
lic holidays  in  relation  to  public  health.  A  few  took  un  the  consideration  of  si)ecial 
diseases  and  their  prevention  or  alleviation,  while  others  considered  questions  of 
health  in  relation  to  education. 

One  of  these  last  was  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  tho  Illinois  Industrial  University,  on 
"The  relation  of  hygiene  to  tho  higher  education,"  in  which  ho  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
various  causes  of  failure  of  health  in  schools  and  colleges.  Ho  claimed  that  overstimuv 
lation  by  the  marking  system  in  colleges  is  productive  of  disease,  and  mentioned  that 
in  his  own  college  a  committee  had  been  appointed  to  devise  some  system  of  grading 
scholars  which  should  avoid  that  way  of  estimating  merit.  Another  paper  was  by  Dr. 
Coan^  of  Qnincy,  showing  the  beneficial  results  of  a  system  of  physical  training  in  tho 
cleveloi)ment  of  health  among  the  girls  at  the  University  of  Michigan :  and  still  another, 
by  Dr.  Charles  N.  Hewitt,  of  Minnesota,  on  **  Hygiene  in  relation  to  the  public  schools," 
in  which  ho  advocated  a  wider  difi*usion  of  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  healtli  by 
means  of  tho  physician,  tho  uewspapor,  and  the  school  teacher. — (The  Sauitai'iau, 
November,  1877.) 
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Table  L— Fast  l.StatUtia  of  tke  lokool  lyite 
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SCHOOLS  OTHSB 
TRAH  FUBUa 

Whole  number  of  teachers  em- 
ployed in  public  schodls  during 
the  year. 

it 

TeacbsTS  in  said 
schools    in    all 
grades. 

Average  salary  of  teach- 
em  ]M*r  uouto  in  public 
schouls. 

TeSfdMrs. 

Main 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Male. 

Femalo. 

33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

30 

4,146 
826 

8,167 
433 

8,107 
501 
657 

122  66 
60  00 
8:178 
66  10 
64  05 

122  66 
40  00 
00  68 
61  46 
Afi  '20 

1 
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1,184 
188 
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270 
376 

187 
1,983 
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2,354 
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3 

8,167 

8 

4 

2,600 
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A 

(30  76> 

6 

\vv 

7 

8 

9,162 
8,109 
7,348 
2,772 
1,600 
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2,253 
1,243 
1,118 
8,781 
1,711 

12,836 
6,465 

12, 518 
8.279 
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4,543 
1,663 
7,390 
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3.031 
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19,866 
6,051 
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4,742 
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8,546 
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28,003 
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2,674 
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e3,100 

4.328 

4,740 
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9,858 

31 

254 
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21,098 

46  17 
01  27 
84  88 
33  19 

40  00 
46  00 

41  84 

41  05 
75  04 

42  54 
86  75 
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82  28 
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28  00 
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25  04 
41  06 

83  04 

27  45 
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0 

10 
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4,623 
4,300 
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11 

12 

18 
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15 

16 

17 
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10 

20 
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8,741 

8,747 
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2, 856 

22,311 
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« In  1875. 

/lu  \ho.  counties;  in  the  cities,  193  days. 

y  In  the  counties;  in  the  cities  the  average  salaries  are:  Of  men,  $108.20;  of  women,  $36.03. 
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Table  L— Pabt2.— iSto/Jtlieto/fiUfeftool  tjfttems  iif  the  StaU9  amd  Territana^ 

Stata 
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27 
28 
29 
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SUtes  and  Territories. 


AKICUAL  ECCOXC 
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« 
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Alabama 

Arkansas 
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Colorado 

Connectieat 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas  ............. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 
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Michigan 

Minneaota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

Nevada    

NcwHampahire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhodo  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Yennont 

Yirginia 

West  Yirginia 

Wisconsin 

Arixona  

Dakota 

District  of  Columbia 

Idaho  

Montana 

New  Mexico 

rtah 

Washington 

Wyoming , 

Indian: 

Cherokees , 

Creeks 

Clioctaws 

Seminoles 


$250,615 

200,000 

1,766,257 

120,057 

205,802 

e29,285 

11,587 

291, 310 

1,000,000 

1,494.330 


31 


1,084,575 
184.905 
224,  .'i80 
522.794 
e41,065 
•492.147 
209,837 


89,574 

44.247 

437,521 

1,193,068 

2,703.519 
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el00,000 
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814.569 
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2. 217, 961 
750,163 


01267,243 

200.000 
3,252,490 

183,451 
1^250.945 

216,225 
79,804 

434,046 
9.335.442 
4,043,076 
4,120.059 


r 


882.397 
393,177 
115, 312 
101, 212 
723,330 
7,454.906 


1,584,575 

430,634 

822.285 

1,337,363 

4, 191. 511 

2,710,108 

900,000 


5,560,972 
180,041 

7,500,000 

577,940 

53,965 


0 
341,266 
196,798 


20,000 


0 

1,522 


513, 107 

i702,213 

578,966 


279.543 
17,088 


30,115 


I 


882.397 
482,751 
159.559 
538,733 

1, 91G,  998 

10.158.425 

A380.071 

7,098,250 
211,267 

8,500,000 
658,693 
153. 9G5 
567.673 


513. 107 

1, 043. 479 

775. 764 

1,887,555 

20.708 

18.666 

279.543 

17,088 

37,092 


50.115 
49,765 
24.626 


0 
1,522 


a  Includes  6116.628  poll  tax. 

b  Esthnated. 

e  From  State  appropriation. 

d  Increase  in  two  years. 

e  District  tax  required  by  statute. 

/A  number  of  counties  not  reported;  total  income  should  be  orer  $2,000,000. 

y  Amount  paid  by  State  only. 
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304,896 
624,094 
276,827 


200,000 

800 

24,033 

21,271 

140.861 

220,896 

199,982 


158,568 
98,450 


9,237 
100,000 
170,000 

4,575 

283,600 

38.551 


10,902 


150,750 


15.073 

16.476 

21,844 

192,063 


7,717 
6,340 


10 


72.298 

10,000 

27,500 

2,500 
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93,953 
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22,038 


29.018 
165,000 


328,609 
19,604 
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4,100 


20,073 


0 
461,922 


8,294 
0 


30,717 


35 


18,000 
45,934 
26,821 
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68,844 

861, 118 
21,345 


420,947 
29,063 
35,976 
61.709 
33,891 
1,617,479 
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216,382 
88,951 


50.353 
31,288 


42, 157 

63.036 
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85, 113 
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8,610, 
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1,606, 
216, 

W. 

434, 
•  9,640, 
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5,349, 
1,570, 
1,827. 

467, 
1.067. 
1,637, 


243 
000 
162 
975 
219 
225 
104 
046 
340 
131 
029 
755 
575 
368 
104 
583 


3,792, 

1, 181. 

496, 

A  773. 

683, 

195, 

609, 

2,079. 

12,110. 

406, 

7,875, 

808. 

8,500, 

730. 

189, 

718, 

500, 

648. 

1,102, 

860, 

2.743. 

20, 

87, 

370, 

30, 

37, 

25, 

210, 

49, 


122 
327 
987 
4G4 
211 
535 
679 
907 
004 
447 
901 
373 
000 
422 
353 
423 
000 
253 
112 
644 
343 
708 
608 
996 
214 
092 
473 
062 
765 


sr 


$86,000 
122,900 


63,668 
496^388 


0 

3,500 
100,000 


11,789 
24,500 


81,718 
25,665 
9,500 
14,000 
38,571 


2,872 

o' 


16,167 
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Permanent. 


38 


$147,426 

49,365 

172, 216 


30 


$74,113 
"*9*544 


(14, 639) 


694,614 
611,739 
847, 017 


62,766 
251,339 


317, 842 


187,565 

48,542 

89,680 

391,754 

1, 358, 404 

11,506 

947,399 

25,346 
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223, 117 
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37,939 


<60.884 
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123, 211 

258,016 

39,732 

5.414 

27,191 


23,500 


30,717 


4,141 
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h  Of  this  $121,645  waa  a  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  June,  1876. 

i  Includes  repairs. 

i  Including  an  unexpended  balance  firom  last  year  of  $191,652. 

Ic  Amount  expcndnl  for  old  indebtedness. 

I  School  lands  will  not  become  availablo  until  Utah  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
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Weaving,  sewing,  i>erforating, 
modellmg,  &o. 

AU  tlio  usual  occupations ;  aloo 
gardening  and  performing  on 
oilferentmuaical  inatrumenta. 

Drawing,  perforating,  sewing, 
weaving,  folding,  pcaa  work, 
stick  and  ring  laying,  tablets, 
6cc. 
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Frobel's  occupations 
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Frobers  occupations 
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FrSbel's  occupations 


Sewing,  perforating,  weaving, 
drawing,  folding,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  interlacing, 
paper  cutting  and  mounting, 
games,  duicmg,  gymnastics, 
and  oral  leiaooa  in  Oexman. 


FrSbeVs  occupations 


19 


IS 


All  the  ordinary  Kindcrgar-j 
ten  appliances,  a  large  gary 
den,  musical   instruments, 
aud  a  museum. 

All  the  usual  appliances .... 


FroboVs  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  pictures, 
plants,  ice 

Frobel's  gifts 


All  material  necessary 
the  occupations. 


for 


Frobers  gifts,  ruled  tables, 
chairs,  piano,  plants,  Sco. 


The  usual  appliances 


Squared  tables,  low  chairs, 
blocks,  tablets,  sticks, 
rings,  cards,  needles,  beads, 
peas,  &C. 

Snuared  tables,  slates,  chairs, 

AC 


FrobeVs  18  Kindergarten  gifts 


Frobel's  gifts 


The  usual  Kindergarten  ma- 
terial and  a  piano. 


Frobel's  gifts  and  materials 
for  various  occupations;  a 
piano  and  all  Kindergarten 
appliances. 

Frobel's  gifts 


FrSbel's  c:ifts,  tables,  black- 
board, piano,  pictures,  Sco. 


Frobel's  gifts,  blocks,  sticks, 

Sec 
All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


Building,  laying  figures  with 
tablets,  staffs,  and  rings,  per- 
forating, interlacing  slatsi 
weaving,  sewing,  cutting  and 
folding,  peas  work,  Sec 

aSee  memoxand»  at  oloae  of  tAbk^ 


It  animates  and  invigorates 
physically,  while  giving  ftiU 
scope  to  the  development  of 
mental  and  moral  £Multiea 

Excellent. 


A  marked  improvement  in  the 
digestive  and  nervous  devel- 
opment,  and  consequent  quick* 
ening  of  the  mental  fiMnutiea. 

Very  satisfactory. 

A  gradual  yet  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  mental  and  plqiv- 
ical  powers. 

Energy  of  will  and  a  corre- 
sponoing  energy  of  body;  a 
power  or  concentration  and  a 
ffreat  aptitude  for  cla8sific*> 
uon. 

SatLafactory  in  every  respect. 

All  the  members  of  the  body 
are  trained :  the  muscles,  the 
senses,  the  powers  of  percep- 
tion, comi)anson,  memory,  pa- 
tience, obedience.  See 

Harmonious  growth,  the  body, 
mind,  and  soul  being  equally 
and  symmetrically  developeo. 

Satisfactory. 

Development  of  tho  creative 
faculties;  unforced  and  har- 
monious cultivation  of  intel- 
lect, feeling,  and  action ;  luU>- 
its  of  industry,  perseverance, 
order,  regularity,  &c 

Rapid  and  eucouraging  devel- 
oi)meut  of  tho  mental  and 
moral  Ihcnlties. 

Perfectly  satis&ctory  to  both 
parents  and  teachers. 


Exoellenl 


Fosters  habits  of  obedience, 
promptness,  and  neatness ; 
cultivatea  the  taste,  develops 
any  latent  inventive  genius; 
dancing  gives  grace  of  mo- 
tion and  polish  of  manner, 
while  the  gymnastic  exez^ 
cises  are  a  physical  improve* 
ment. 


Beneficial  in  all  respects. 
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89 


Bnilding,  laying  flgaret  with 
staflb,  tablets,  and  riiip:8,  sow- 
ing, weaving,  perforating, 
fohiing  and  cnttinc,  inter* 
lacing,  and  peaa  wonL 


Appanitaa  and  appUaoMt. 
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All  Kindergarten  material, 
booka  of  games,  du). 


40    FrSbers  occopaticms  and  read-   Fr5bel*8  Kindergarten  gifts, 
inf;  and  writing  for  the  older 
children. 


5 
5 


35 


52 


40 


Plaiting:;,    weaving,   drawing,   Frdbors gifts, charts, ohromos. 


SiSMt  of  the  ^ystam. 


IS 


singing,  modelling,  embroid 
ering,  ^. 


and   appliances    for    calis- 
thenics. 


Kindergarten  occnpations.    Slats,  blocks, pictures, books, 
drawing,  otyect  lessons,  ita,        paper,  card  ooard,  &A, 


88 


32 


FrSbeFs  gifts  and  occnpations: 
also  singing  in  German  and 
Enjilish,  marching,  games, 
calMthenics,  object  lessonH. 
and  the  stndy  in  German  and 
English  of  poetry  suited  to 
tho  ago  of  the  chudrfsn. 

Kindergarten  occupations 


88 
40 

80 


6 
5 

40! 
40 

5 

41 

Frobel's  occupations,  and  any 
which  insure  ouickncss  of  ob- 
servation, skill  of  hand,  taste 
of  invention  and  ingenuity, 
and  are  at  the  same  time 
adaptc<l  to  the  children's  pow- 
ers, and  the  Elindergiirtncr's 
purposes  and  methods. 

Builuin?,  staff  laying,  drawing, 
weaving,  sewing.  Sec 

Building,  stick  laying,  draw, 
ing,  ciurd  sewhig.  weaving, 
mod<>lling,  object  lessons,  &c. 

All  of  Fiobcl's  occupations 

Building,  stick  and  ring  laving, 
sewiujic,  weaving,  modelling, 
painting,  drawing,  Slo. 


FrSbers  gifts,  tables,  seata, 
pictures,  onuunenta,  and  a 
plana 


All  of  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent apparatus  and  appli- 
ances. 

Balls,  blocks,  staffs,  tablets, 
blackboards,  squared  tables, 
iua. 


Kindergarten  material. 
Fr6bel'sgifto 


All  Kindergarten  apparatna 

and  appliimccs. 
I  SquanMl  tables,  chairs,  slates, 

and  all  material  necessary 

for  the  occupations. 


The  children  are  benefltsd 
physically  by  games :  they 
gain  rapidly  ideas  of  color, 
proportion,  beauty,  &o.,  and 
soon  learn  to  express  their 
thoughts  corri'ctlv. 

Such  awakening  and  dovelnning 
of  the  faculties  of  the  child  as 
enable  it  to  make  more  rapid 
and  intelligent  progress  in 
regular  sctiool  studies  than  is 
possible  withontKindergartoD 
training. 

The  physique  is  di'vclopod,  the 
mind  is  trained  for  obst^rva* 
tion,  the  perceptive  Ihoultiea 
are  ouickenod,  &c. 

Attaches  children  to  school; 
engenders  a  love  for  books,  for 
regularity  and  order,  freediMn, 
and  Justice. 

The  children  are  strong  and 
healthy  in  body,  with  habits 
of  observation  and  thought, 
and  trained  memories. 


Bzoellent. 


Favorably  do  velops  the  physical 
and  mental  powers. 


Building,  laying  of  sticka,  tab- 
lets, and  nngs,  drawing, 
weaving,  paper  folding,  sew- 
ing, peiTOratmg,andmodelling. 


Squared  tables,  seats,  plants, 
and  other  KindergarMn  ma- 
teriaL 


Generally  very  satisfkctory. 

Harmonious    development, 
physical,  mental,  and  moraL 

Do. 

It   strengthens  physicallv, 
makes  the  movements  agfle 


and   gract^fuL    quickcna 
powers  of  observation 
Judgment,  and  cultivates 
in  expression  of  thought. 
Very  satisfltotory. 


the 
and 


Block,  ring,  and  stick  laying.    All  of  Milton  Bradley's  Kin- ,  The  chOdren  are  healthy  and 


weaving,     sewing,     folding, 
pricking,  day  modelling,  dko. 


dergarten  gifts. 


happy,  and  their  powers  of 
observation  and  expression 
are  rapidly  and  natarally  da> 
reloped. 


•See  memoranda  at  oloee  of  tables 
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Oocapfttiona  of  popfla. 


11 


Fr6bel*8  ooonpatioiifl 


Donalds  gifU  and  oooapatlona. 


All  of  Fr5bel*8  oooapationa. 
FrSbel'a  oooapatlona 


Kindergarten  oocapations, 
'Singing,  danoing,  and  calia* 
thcnica. 

All  of  the  Frobel  oconpationa, 
with  oblect  leaaona  irom  na> 
tore  ana  flrat  leaaona  in  geog- 
raphy taught  with  Band  aim 
water. 

ModeUins,  peaa  work,  folding, 
perforating,  sowing,  slat 
work,  making  mats,  &c. 

Sewing,  modeuing,  weaving, 
drawing,  stick  and  ring  lay- 
ing,  penorating,  &c, 

ThMe  recommended  by  FtObel . 


.do 


Perforating,  sewing,  drawlu|L 
folding,  paper  catting  and 
combining.  Interlacing,  peas 
work,  and  modelling. 

Gift  exercises,  pricking,  sewing, 
weaving,  stick  laying,  sing- 
ing, games,  object  lessons, 
modeUing,  and  peas  work. 

Those  recommended  in  the 
FrSbel  system. 


.do 


PerfioTBtion,  sewing,  mat  wear- 
ing, drawing,  papor  folding 
aiM  catting,  Interlacing;  peas 
work,  Ac 

Pertoratiujgy  sewing,  matwear- 
ing.  drawing,  paper  folding 
and  catting,  peas  work,  mod- 
eUins,  A^ 

Frdbel's  system 


.do 


Modelling,  pMa  work,  perfor- 
ating weavinz.  sewing,  pa- 
ET  cattine  ami  folding,  draw- 
eand  gift  lessons. 
Probers  occoi»atioiifl. 

Thoae  recommended  by  FrSbel, 
wearini^  sewing;  folding,  ice. 


Appazatoa  and  appMamoea. 


19 


All  necessary  applianoes  for 
teaoliing  FrobeTs  system. 

Frdbel's  Kindergarten  gifta. . 


All  ftuniahed  by  Steiger . 


Theosaalonea 


FrSbel'a  sifts,  ruled  tables, 
globes,  chairs,  blackboards, 
a  piano,  birds,  planta,  Ac 


All  of  the  beet  and  most  re- 
cent apparatus  and  appliui- 

CC-S. 

Gifta  beginning  with  ball. .. . 


Those  given  by  FrSbel. 


.do 


Bella,  eubes,  square  and  Man- 
ffular  tablets,  sticks,  rings, 

All  the  materials  necessary 
for  their  occupations,  squar- 
ed tables,  rings,  plates,  cups. 
Sec 

Tables,  chain,  and  material 
for  occupatioina. 


.do. 


Sight  gifta,  mate,  needles,  pa- 
per, clay,  peas,  sticks,  mod- 
elling tools,  kc 

kight  gifts,  mate,  needlea,  pa- 
per, worsted,  clay,  peaa, 
sticks,  4ms. 


Fr5bel*s  materials 
do 


Those  neeeaaaryfortheocen- 


Thooe  «aad  by  VMbel. 


Bflbot  of  the  iyatem. 


IS 


It  quiokena  the  perceptive  foo- 
ultioa,  givca  nicety  of  toach, 
and  promotea  a  healthy  growth 
of  body  and  mind. 

Harmonioua  and  natural  devel*  * 
opment  of  mind  and  body. 


Very  aatlafootoiy  in  moat 
Admirable. 


Promotea  healthy  development 
of  body  and  brain. 

The  physique  is  developed,  the 
perceptive  fboulties  are  quick* 
encd,  and  mind  and  body  both 
benefited. 

Very  beneficial  and  aatlaflM)- 
tory. 

Very  good  physlcaQy,  and  the 
powcra  of  thinking  and  seeing 
are  quickened. 

Most  excellent  and  satisfootory. 


Do. 


Yeij  excellent  both  for  phyal- 
caland  mental  development. 


A  development  and  strength- 
ening of  the  muscles  aa  weU 
aa  ox  the  mental  fiicultiea. 

Hannonloua   development    of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral 
nature. 
I>a 

It  makes  the  children  aetiv« 
and  graceAil,  cheerful,  genef' 
oua,  and  observing. 

Goodphyafcally,  and  aa  a  prep- 
aratMm  for  oommon  aeboola. 


Good. 
Do. 


Escellefit  fn  erenr  waj, 
atrenfftheninf  and  rngUy  da* 
velopmg. 


of  EdncatioB  for  1811L 
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6 

e 


10 


40 

40 
40 
40 


40 

40 
43 


5 

44 

6 

40 

5 

40 

Occnpations  of  pnpila. 


11 


Pricking,  sewing,  folding, 
weaving,  cutting,  atick  Iny* 
ing,  gift  exercises,  modelling, 
and  peas  work. 

Pricking,  sewing,  weaving, 
folding,  peas  work,  stick  lay- 
ing, modelling,  dec. 

do 


Pricking,  sewing,  drawing, 
weaving,  interlacing,  folding, 
cutting,  peas  work,  modelling, 
dtc. 


AppAiatas  and  appliaaoes. 


la 


Those  used  by  Fr&bel. 


BaUfl.  cnbes,  angles,  squares, 
sticks,  &0. 


.do. 


Paper,  zephyr  worsted,  card- 
board, needles,  sticks,  peas, 
clay,  &0. 


Weaving  mats,  sowing,  prick-  Squared  tables,  chairs,  plat«'S, 
ing,  drawing,  folding,  pasting, ,  nngs,  baskets,  bkuskboards, 
object  lessons,  games,  &c.  &-c. 


The  usual  occniMtions 


The  usual  Frobel  occupations. 


Frolx'l's  oc<mpntions  and  pre- 
]»ai'atorv  exercises  for  read- 
in;;,  wilting,  find  nrithraetio. 

Weaving,  pricking,  sewing, 
gnincH,  trymnastics,  drawing, 
miMlcUiug,  paper  cutting, 
mounting,  folding,  and  inter- 
lacing. 

Cali.it honicH,  marching,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  modelling,  writ- 
iivi,  iv:;(Ung,  spelling,  arith- 
metic, object  l^sons,  Stc 


6    44  <  Fr51jers  occupations 


44 


5  ,  44 


Frobi'l's  occupations,  paper 
fuldiu*;,  w.'avinj:.  modt-lliug, 
drawing,  fdniring,  building, 
&c. 

Tli'»  uj^inl  Kindersrarten  occu- 

fiutions  and  elementary 
imnchea  in  German  and  Eng- 
liHh. 


Frobel's  gifts. 

FrSbel's  gifts,  minemls,  stnlT- 
ed  birds  and  anir.uil.H,  i)ict- 
ures,  plants,  and  flowers. 

PrObel's  gifts,  pictures,  piaao, 
slates,  «c 

FrObel's  gifts,  balls,  cubes, 
cylinders,,  tablets,  sticks, 
rmgs,  a  blackboard,  &o. 


Dumb  bellA,  worsteds,  mats, 
slates,  sticks,  cubes,  trian- 
gles, cases  fbr  specimens. 


Frdbers  gifts. 


.do. 


Sffeot  of  the  system. 


13 


It  strengthens  the  body,  exer- 
cises the  senses,  and  develops 
all  the  faculties  in  a  natnnl 
manner. 

Health  and  vigorous  condition 
of  body  and  mind. 

Do. 


The  muscles  are  harmoniously 
develoiMid  and  the  child  \% 
brouglit  into  a  sympathy  with 
man  and  nature  which'  r^irly 
teaches  liim  to  think  and  act 
for  himstdf 

Mental  and  physical  develop- 
ment according  to  nattind 
laws. 


Salutary. 


It  is  a  healthy  and  harmonious 
development  of  body,  mind, 
and  souL 
Do. 


The  awakening  and  expanding 
of  the  iM?rw;ptiv«»  ana  ri'tlrjct 
Ive  powi-rs,  and  th«*  stnmgth- 
enintr  and  devehfping  of  tlie 
physical 

Beneficial  in  every  respect. 
Healthfhl  to  mind  smd  body. 


The  usual  Kindflrgifften  iq>> !  Habits  of  obedlrDee,  kindness 
paratus  and  toys.  to  each  other  and  a  th'irough 

preparation  for  primary  dass 


6    44    Probers  occnpations FrSbel's  gifU. 


Instraetkm. 


5     40    The  usual  Kindergarten  occu- 
pations. 


5    40    Bnildin;.  fltlck.  rinz.  and  tab- 

1  *.  L-.;. In_'.  iK::1onitinz.  w«av. 

ins.  <:robTrfid^rinz.  peas  work. 

j-a^wr    f  l.ling    inrl    fjirtinsf. 

drawiD:;  said  paiutinc.  gam*.a. 

rvran.^sti'^?,   «:iercLsc   soniia, 

ace, 
7,     ti     All    of  Tru^y-V*  n^rapr^tiiwis, 

l^-A»  work,  nnging,  gjmnaa- 

tic^.  Ar. 

stoaer  of  Edodtion  for  I97& 


Frobc-rs  gifts  and  materials . .  Develops  origlnalitr.  AftxUrii  r, 

jitrvrtm  of  olmcTvalUm,  habit# 
;    of  arth'T  and    fi'T^it.i'-**    and 
(    qnickfms  the  ii«rrc«^»tlve  fao> 
ultirii. 
Frobf^rs  gifts,  squared  tablea,   ExoeUent. 
black  Uiard^  drawiniT  \r'ift\uky 
apparatus  for  inching  ttAtit ' 
and  form,  natunl    hiirtory 


cliarta,  Stc 


I 


ATI  of  Frobf^rs  gffU.  rrub^    BeiMrflria]  to  mlad  and  body. 
blocks,  gymnastJe  appar»> . 
tus,  he  i 
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KiudPTitMrten  of  tbe 


m-Eueliub  ScbooL 


Colombian  Elndrrgu-- 

Mn. 

PrObel  KlmlcrgMten. 
ElDili»x*rtcn 


DnnovlllP  Romlni 


KHul-rnrtm  of  Mn 
Vroaldloh'*  (tobooL 


Noirark,    S.    J.    fl» 


ITewmrk,  S.  J.  (ITtag. 


Aubnrii,  N.    T.  (boi 


CUntcn  •reiina). 

Brpnkl.v-n.  N.  T.    (398 
Ailclpki  atntt). 


CDltesePDlDt.H.T.... 

ItansTQln,  S.  T.  (por 
urr  UbcrtT  uul  KUi- 

■l>Ftb  Mnvlo). 
IrrlnfltiiD-aD'tbr  -  Hod- 
•duTN.  Y.  (Main  at.). 

New  York.  N,  Y.  (83 
Wo»t  Korlr-fittb 


K    KlD<lcr«Hni<ifUo«I-    Kpw  York.  N.  Y.  (338    1BT2    ifisi 
lor  liMtlliiM.  Wat    Twontj'ni""' 


Knme  of  doiuIdo 


UprnoBan  BohnrlOht, 


MIm  Ujitj-  C.  I>eabody 
Ml8aHel«lE.Hnrl. 

U  Iwm  Ibiy  and  EUxa- 

M™.  a.  W,  LongftUow 

lllu  Lmft  Schroeder. 
Mlu  E,  CbriitiiuuCD. . 

MiH  Crliua  ConghUn  . 
l[iu  Annie  U.  Aiuln- 

EV-Brimra 

Hi*  E.S.  Etodt 

Mia.  S.3.  EopM 

MLmE.  M.Coo 
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inquiries  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  ^tcco^ioffp— Continaed. 


1-8 

II 

IS 


0 


5 
5 

5 
5 

6 


10 


50 


Oocupations  of  pnpilt. 


11 


48  AH  of  FrSbel^B  oconnations, 
and,  for  the  older  cuildren, 
Binding,  drawing,  object  les- 
sons, g^nastics,  andgeomet- 
rical  combinations. 
Object  lessons,  movement 
plavs,  bailding,  tablet,  8ta£f, 
and  rhig  laying,  drawing,  i>er- 
forating,  embroidering,  weav- 
ing, interlacing,  paper  fold- 
ing, peas  work,    modelling, 

36  Drawing,  bnUding,  weaving, 
sewing,  stick  and  ring  laying, 
pricking,  &c. 
Building,  stick,  ring,  and  tab- 
let laying,  drawing,  inters 
lacing,  peas  work,  gymnas- 
tics, ana  singing. 
All  the  Frobel  gufts  and  occu- 
pations; gvmnasiic  exorcises, 
German,  !EVench,  and  Eng- 
lish poetry  suitable  for  chil- 
dren. 

38  I  Frobol's  occupations 


40 


86 


ApparaitiiB  and  appliances. 


la 


Frobel's  gifts,  pictures, 
plants,  ^ano,  &c 


Pictures,  plants,  minerals, 
tablets,  staffii,  rings,  and 
any  other  material  neces- 
sary for  the  occupations. 


38  I  FrobeVs  occupations 

40  "Weaving,  drawing,  playing, 
sinsring,  modelling,  sewing, 
and  tlio  elementary  branches 
in  English  and  Grerman. 

40  I  All  the  occupations  of  the 
Fi-obel  system. 


36 


47 


"Weaving,  building,  paper  cut- 
ting and  folding,  sewing, 
pricking,  drawing,  modelling, 
peas  work,  &c. 


Frobel's  occupations 


44    Singing,    games,    gymnastics. 

oral    InBtniction,    map   and 

flffurc^  drawing,  Sec. 
36    Frdbel's  occupations 


40 


Kindergarten  tables,  boxes 
of  all  Qie  gifts,  slatee,  &c 


AH  neoesaaiy  for  the  occupa- 
tions. 


FrSbel*s  gifts  and  materials, 
cabinet  and  museum  of  nat- 
ural history. 

Frobel's  gtfts 


Building  blocks,  wearing 
mater&ls,    cardboard,    let- 

material. . . 


ter&  triangles,  charts, 
AH  Kindergarten  mater 


48 


Block  building,  weaving,  stick 
and  ring  la^ns,  peas  work, 
designing  and  drawing,  mak- 
ing books  without  words, mod- 
elling, learning  the  alphabets 
of  colorand  form,  perforating. 
Sec. 

Frobel's  occupations 


44    The  usual  occupations 


5    39    Lessons  and   occupations   of 
the  Frobel  system. 

•loner  of  Edooation  for  1870. 

26k 


Toys,  games,  blackboards, 
map  board,  Frobel's  gifts, 
&c. 

All  Kindergarten  material. . . 


All  the  material  necessary 
for  the  occupations. 


Effect  of  the  system. 


13 


FrSbel's  gifts 


The  usual  materials 


Very  benefldaL 


The  mind  is  awakened  and 
trained,  the  inventive  powers 
are  called  into  action,  and  the 
child  learns  to  express  his 
thoughts  with  ease. 


Most  excellent. 


Very  satis&ctory. 


Kot  possible  to  determine  in 
one  year's  experience. 


Healthy  and  natural  develop- 
ment in  all  respects. 

Excellent 

The  mental  and  moral  natures 
are  developed  and  strength- 
ened, and  the  child  thoroughly 
prepared  for  the  elementary 

jgrade  of  any  schooL 

Excellent. 


The  child  becomes  strong  and 
sracefiiL  polite  and  thought- 
ful ;  its  Inventive  powers  are 
developed,  and  knowledge  ea- 
gerly sought. 

Excellent  m  every  respect. 


Quickness  in  learning,  grace  of 
movement.  Sec 

Its  developing  power  upon  the 
mind  is  astonishing  and  de- 
lightftil  to  any  sincere  lover 
of  children  or  of  true  educa- 
tion.. 

Satisfiictory  in  every  respect. 


FrSbel's    gifts,     gynmaatio 
apparatus,  piano,  punt^  Alb 


Beneficial  to  mind  and  body. 


Excellent. 


the  body,  exer* 
coxploys  th* 
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Namo  of  Klndergnrtf  D. 

Lo«tion. 

1 

Name  of  conductor. 

1 

r 

J 

pna. 

1 

1 

S 

3 

4 

A 

« 

T 

» 

« 

Uennfn-AmericBii 
Scboul  nf  tho  Slne- 
twDtl.  Wird. 
Mlu.likndon's  Kinder 

New  York.  N.  T.  (2+4 
Eaat  Tinj.mxoai 

New  York,  K.  Y.  (32 
E.atXh'irty.flm 

1880 

PulerBtahL ^. 

1 

B 

«.« 

s 

e 

Urn.  Smollol's  Ellidw- 

NewYDrti.N.T.(FUUi 
aTenne.  BoathoBBi 
Hinicr  One  Hundred 
and  Twantj-BliCh 

ina 

M1ssA.U.Siiio11bt... 

s 

06 

S-7 

* 

» 

Now  York,  N.  Y.    (B 

BtTHlJ. 

BothMter.N.Y.Oiuid 

8Mortla«r*lrMt). 

1871 

Prot  John  Kraoa  and 

BoTtis. 
Hennumltufflhi... 

6 

BO 

3.7 
4-7 

m 

Mri.  A.    Eolllitar-a 

Ktnclergnrten  of  B«- 
men'*   Orplaa  Aiy- 

BjTBinuB,  N.  Y.    (820 
Ghrstnnl  streel). 

"AtS^S"-"-- 

1871 

Mra.A.Holll.lor 

,. 

MlaBC.U.ThoiDpM>ti 

8-7 

' 

^laKSa^cS: 

ley  aYBnae). 

isTa 

10 

W 

' 

IM 

MlM    U.0™   Oood- 
mim's  KiadcrgarteQ. 

Ctncinnatt,    Ohio     (87 
Wwit  Seventh  atres  I). 

1OT7 

UHHelene  Goodman. 

1 

15 

B-7 

' 

102 

BTDok's  Ecbool  Eluder- 
gait™. 

Clrvelond,  Ohio  (Sib- 
ley Btrecl). 

»» 

EnunaP.Bnd 

= 

M 

»-7 

3 

im 

Talcrdo.  Ohio    (coiner 
St  CWr  and  Adiuna 

ITTT 

IH 

,SCS™«- 

,». 

MlBi  Comle  S.  Parker 

' 

SO 

3-1 

1 

lOS 

Obl^'iS^mlManiua 
SohooL 

WorthlDgtoii,Ohlo... 

Un.A.B.Ogdeii 

" 

" 

ft-7 

'  1 

Ameriow   Kindflrg"^ 

GwuumtowttPMIsw 
UilDgCnet). 

1870 

la 

»-* 

4 

W 

SUton. 

nor  Mill  and   Hal. 

1874 

MlaaHariaiu»Q>;t:„ 

1 

J" 

*-< 

3 

„. 

Amprirnn   Kinderjnir- 

Si,":— '■"■ 

Philndelphia,  Pa.  (71B 
Brown  atniot). 

.>„ 

MrB.Bani  T. Price  ... 

14 

»-7 

' 

jm 

KjSde°g«S^''  "° 

IS'SSuSi.S. 

IB74 

KiHAnnaBennott.... 

« 

U 

»4 

n 

110 

Phlladdphli,  Pa.  (1B27 

phUSiWp'hirpi.  nm 

PinestreotJ. 

1874 

M™,U.LTanKlik.. 

i 

31 

S-T 

- 1 

*ltm  Bqwrt  itf  tlw  Commlaaioiui 
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OocupntioDB  of  pnpUa. 


I    SVBbel'a  DMupaHons,  with  Ibr 
more  Ddranccd  occiipatii>D«^ 

— Itlng  tor  tha  older  uhU- 

I   TiiibcVs  iwcnpaUonii,  (Btdim* 
tio  gBums.  aongB.  Btcirieii,  gar- 

nnlinnls. 

Ol^rit  kaaniut,  idni^-iDR,  ilmw- 
isg,  sowiiiu.  eyaiiaetiet,  (^s* 
eicUes  of  memory,  pmpor 
foIiUoR  jtDcl  veuvlDg. 

TrBbel'l  DceopatloM 

do 

1  n  .  FrlSbel's    occnpslion*    omv- 
mS,  ftitf.W  iDd  modelllDii. 
»    AUurTtsbil^glfUMid  ooca- 
putloiu. 

SO  I  AllofFrblwrBiMaaiKitlaiiB 


fS    BufliUns.  aelrlnn:,  lUck,  rtn^ , 

pdiikiuL-,  fuldinu,  p«u  norC! 
I  and  modetllus. 
W  I  FrBbel's  occupBtina*,  hmoaa 
ilk  culor,  form,  Dtituiat  Ula- 
iory»  reading,  writing.  ajk-G- 
Ing,  pMtiiy,  gingltte,  ami  oal- 
iitbeniDL 
MoileUiDs<  aBiHo^,  waaTliis, 
ilmwlOB.  pun  work,  prick- 
ing, papor  folding,  milking 
flljnrea  *itli    rinB»,    coiwa, 

I  ,  Thn  bL  Sd,  ond  Sd  cifta,  Iho 
wintHv  UiilE'la  of  tlio  7tb  olft, 
driiwliiE,  11^  wins,  viA^a. 
nrickiag,  mudttUrDE,  inlurlu- 

38  lAl^^of  Rflbal>  oMopilicina, 

I    draKingl  worldDg  in  clnj-.ic! 

10    All  of  FrSbcVs  oocapBtloiu 
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X™oofKlBd«rg»neiL 

Location. 

1 

NomeofooDdai^tor. 

f 

P.,11.. 

it 

li 

1 

1^ 
1^ 

1 

a 

3 

4 

a 

e 

r 

8 

ill 

Mis*    Fannio    M. 

S«rt«lL 

(EiKh>™fl>  Kt^^M 
aniTulnird  Bveunc}. 

i«n 

MiaiRM-SchkiBh-,. 

■ 

n 

J.11 

* 

Scbwl    (or    Kinder- 
mrtpn  TiaicliurB. 
Uiu  Wllwa'a  Eludtr- 

PlilUdnlpUU,  Pa. 
(FirrMntli  and  Uao? 

PUIaburub,    Pa.      13a 
Sl»Ui  atii-ol). 

„, 

ut 

>,^c..«^.-».. 

■ 

M 

" 

=> 

„. 

Klmlenprtod  M  the 
Xonnul  Aodamy  of 

W.°'phlUdelpblii 
KludeigiirtfflL 

Rc-ndLns.    Pa.   (cnmcr 
EiML.limidPi'nn.la.). 

Wn)  Phllad.:1plila.  Pa. 
ItaolSpruCBittvet). 

lan 

1878 

SliMAllcoAlcott.-.. 
MiMMarjJ.RUlM.- 

I 

SO 

3-S 

31 

H 

117 

Willimnston     Fpiruili' 
Collugn      Elndergkr- 

WiliiiSI.»Klrs.C 

Zl 

Mla.  Bertha  Vd«.... 

Mlu  FroncLidB  Wttg- 
ncr. - 

« 

*-B 

i 

ue 

Fir.t  English  Kjnilel- 
g«len. 

MIlwQuke.-,  Wia. 

187B 

Mra.  Endoia  HnUiuuin 

1 

iS 

i-« 

a 

^ 

^iiSreJt'ie^S?    '" 

MUw»nkee.-WU 

IBT4 

PatillneSchbickd.... 

■ 

m 

*-T 

s 

m 

nuin    and    Engllih 
Elndercuton. 

Brwulwajl, 

1933 

Un.CluiilealL  Clark 

■ 

4s 

t-s 

w'^'t_3lile  KindorgiLr- 

Mil»»ikpe.    V/i,. 

ir.n-.enhnth  etnvt). 
lltl»«nli™,  Wii  (cor- 

F^'^'^i'tS^et).'"  *^ 

1874 

! 

40 
60 

i 

m 

Miu    LoiilKi    T.     D. 

i» 

UiBHs  Perlif-a   Eln- 
derEBrt^D. 

MlML-Emoline  Brawn 

• 

10 

S-T 

i 

no 

Ui»«i  Pollock  and 

Woahington.  D.  C.  (UZ7 

1BT5 

Mi»»     PuUork    ud 

4 

60 

3-lS 

«i 

in 

"u'ad  Primary  sS^ 

WMliinirton,D.C,(Kff 
ElKhlli  .trwl]. 

1875 

MmLouiMPonock.. 

> 

3fl 

3-10 

•1 

IM 

Select  School  and  Kin. 

WB«hln(0«i.D.C.iBOO 
ElKbt<-GnIUsc..n.w.). 

1S75 

MiMA,D.Mm1UBod 

1 

To 

ft-lfl 

44 

IM 

ffaaUngton     Femals 
Seminar}*  Klndcrgar 

Wiuhington.  D.C.(tO^ 
Tw(.l(lii«trepCn.w,l. 

I3T3 

ILN.DoaELui 

=0 

4-S 

" 
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inquiries  ijf  the  United  SUUee  Bureau  of  EdmeoiHiom — Continiied. 


Oociipatioiia  of  papils. 


Appftntos  and  ftppUanoes. 


Sibot  of  the  •yttem. 


0 


5 
6 


6 
6 


6 

5 

5 
6 


!• 


40 


36 


40 
40 


42 
40 

40 


50 

44 

40 

48 
49 

40 
40 


40 


40 


40 


11 


13 


Singing,  lesaons  in  color  and 
form,  g^uiastica,  simple  les- 
sons in  English  and  German, 
blackboard  exercises,  draw- 
ing, classification  of  objects 
in  tho  three  kingdoms,  Am. 


The   gifts,   occupations,    and 
gymnastics  designed  by  Fro- 


Frobel's  occupations 


Frobel's  occupations,  building, 
stick  and  tablet  laying,  draw- 
ing, sewing,  weaving,  &c. 


The  usual  occupations  and 
Gorman  lessons. 

Frobc'l's  l8t,  2(1  3d,  4th,  5th, 
0th.  loth,  11th,  12th,  14th, 
15th.  and  16th  pfts. 

"Woavinj*,  foldui*;,  interlacing, 
drawing,  perforating,  build- 
ing, peas  work,  modelling, 
singing,  gymnastics,  &c. 


Stick  laying,  network,  draw- 
ing, weaving,  pricking,  em- 
broidering, peas  work,  ring 
la.Ning,  paper  folding,  and 
gymnastics. 

IJHnal  Kindergarten  occupa- 
tions. 

All  of  Frobel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Modelling,  sewing,  weaving. 
1st-,  2<1,  and  3d  gifts,  object 
lessons,  gymnastics,  drawing, 
and  the  care  of  plants. 

All  Kindergarten  occupations 
and  gifts  by  which  they  are 
taught  to  reason  and  reflect 
through  the  use  of  their 
ImmIUv  senses  and  their  men- 
tal aiid  spiritual  perceptions. 

Frijbel'a  occupnlions  witli  sing- 
in  u  and  primary  instruction 
for  children  over  six  years. 

All  of  FrObel's  gifts  and  occu- 
pations. 


Object  lessons,  weaving,  per- 
forating, marching,  singing, 
calisthenics,  6iXi. 


flowers,  birds,  fishes,  pict- 
ures, and  the  twenty  gifts 
of  FrobeL 


An  the  material  necessary  for 
Frobel's  oocupations,  piano, 


Frobel's  gifts 


Frobel's  gifts,  chairs,  squared 
tables,  plants,  dus. 


Frobel's  gifts 


All  necessary  for  the  occuim- 
tions. 

Balls,  blocks,  slat^  pcas, 
wax,  clay,  charts,  black- 
boards, plants,  pictures, 
fish,  birds,  &c 


Frobel's 
tablet& 


gifU  and  Miiller's 


Piano,  aquarium,  flowers, 
birds,  stufied  animals,  and 
other  attractions. 

The  first  foorteen  gifts 


Kindergarten  tables,  chairs, 
slates,  ami  natural  oltjects. 

Frobel's  gifts  and  objects  for 
teaching  form,  color,  and 
number,  and  pictures  illus- 
trative of  natural  history, 
of  art,  of  physiology',  Sco. 

All  necessary  for  the  occupa- 
tions, ruled  blackboards, 
Siiuarcd  tables,  natural  his- 
torv  charts,  &c. 

All  (he  usual  apparatus  and 
materials  for  caiislhenics. 


13 


Improved  physical  condition,  a 
strengthening  Of  tho  percep- 
tive and  refiective  powers,  and 
a  careful  cultivation  of  Uie 
heart. 


Habits  of  application  and  close 
observation,  promotes  a  vigor- 
ous growth  of  the  intellect^ 
with  remarkable  practical  de- 
velopment of  the  moral  nature. 

Promotes  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  all  faculties. 

It  cultivates  a  regard  for  tho 
rights  of  others,  renders  thorn 
accurate  in  intellectual  occu- 
pations and  cheerfhl  in  dis- 
position. 

A  healthy  development  of  mind 
and  body. 

Good  beyond  our  most  sanguine 
hopes. 

Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  a*^  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  observation  and  ex- 
pression, and  a  c.npacitv  to  ap- 
greciato  and  oi\)oy  wnatever 
( beautiful  in  nature. 


It  is  the  education  of  hand, 
head,  and  heart. 

Very  good. 


Development  of  the  threefold 
nature  of  the  child. 


Excellent  in  every  respect. 


Improved  physical  and  nervous 
condition,  skill  of  hands,  hab- 
its of  exactness,  order,  and 
cheerful  obedience. 

Each  occupation  and  game  has 
its  special  educational  value; 
each  isaddressedto  the  gradual 
and  heidthv  development  of 
some  part  o^  the  child's  nature. 


missioner  of  Education  for  1870. 
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Ck>mmercial  oollexfea  and  Kindergdrien  from  which  no  ii^ormatian  ha$  hem  reoewed. 


Name  and  location. 


1.  COMHEBCIAL  COLLEGES. 

Commercial  department  of  Soathom  University! 
G-reensboro',  Ala. 

Art  and  Business  College,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Pacitic  Business  College,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Bioomington  Business  University,  Bloomin^on,  SL 

Western  Business  CoUcce,  Leavenworth,  Kans. 

Dolbear's  Commercial  Collepe,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Comer's  Commercial  College,  Boston,  Mass. 

Spalding's  Commercial  CoUcgo.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Pai-sou's  Commercial  College,  Louisiana,  Mo. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Busiuoss  College  and  Tele- 
graphic Institute,  Syracuse,  N.  T. 

Mount  Union  Busiuoss  College,  Mount  Union,  Ohio. 

Iron  City  College,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dolbear  s  Commercial  College,  Narjhvillo,  Tenn. 

Morgan  Business  College,  sSit  Lake  City,  Utah. 

2.  KiKDKBGABTEN. 

Home  Kindergarten,  Sacramento,  CaL 


Name  and  location. 


Miss  J.  Baldwin's  Kindergarten,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Kindergarten  of  Mi-s.  Broolcs's  School,  Newton 

Centre,  Mass. 
Franklin  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Hamilton  P.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louia,  Mo. 
Humboldt  A.  M.  Kindergarten,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Humboldt  P.  M.  Kindergaiten,  St  Loois,  Mo. 
Carondelet  A.M. Kindergarten, South  St  Louis,Mo. 
Cai-oudeletP.M.  ICindergartcn,  South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
DesPdres  A.  M.  Kinderg:irten,  South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Des  I*6res  P.  M.  Kindergarti*n,  South  St  Louis,  Mo. 
Kindergarten  of  Miss  Woodwaid's  Seminary,  Mox^ 

ristown,  N.  J. 
Beacon  Street  School  Eondersarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Miss  Alston's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Kindergarten  of  Glens  Falls  Academy,  Glens  FoU^ 

N.  Y. 
Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Frederic  JonBon*8  Scho(^ 

New  York,  N.T. 
Yolks-Kindergarten,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Mt  Yemen  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  P&, 


Tables  IV  and  V. — Memoranda, 


Name  and  location. 


L  COMMKRCIAL  C0LLKGE8. 

Commercial  department  Eureka  College,  Eureka,  HI 

Rock  Island  Business  College,  Rock  Idand.  HI 

Crescent  City  Commercial  College,  Evansville,  Ind 

College  of  Business,  Irvington,  Iiid 

Normal  Business  College.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Williamsburg  Business  College,  Brooklj-n,  N.  Y 

Union  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Franklin  Business  Institute.  Columbus,  Ohio 

Moore's  Business  College,  Piqua,  Ohio , 

Long's  Business  Institute,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa 

Burgess'  Business  College,  Galveston,  Tex 

2.  KlXDEROABTBV. 

Kindergarten  of  Homesworth  School,  New  Haven,  Conn.  (747  Chapel  st). 

North  Side  Kindergarten,  Ctiicago,  HI..  (148  North  Dearborn  street) 

The  Misses  Grant's  Kindergarten,  Cliicago,  HL  (130  North  Dearl)omst.) 

Kindergarten  of  (Georgetown  Female  Seminary.  Georgetown,  Ky 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten,  Lewiston,  Ma  (04  Park  street) 

Bates  Street  Kindergarten  No.  18,  Lewiston,  Me.  (box  512) 

Deutscher-FrSbel  Kindergarten  und  Elementarklaaae,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Miss  Lombard's  Kindergarten,  Boston,  Mass.  (21  Hancock  street) 

Fulien  Street  Kindergarten,  Cambridge,  Mass 

Mrs.  Gardner's  Kindergarten,  Jackson,  Mi'Ch 

Miiincax)olis  Kindergarten  (Mrs.  E.  II.  Jiolbrook),  Minneapolis,  Minn. .. 

Mjidisou  A.  M<  Kindergarten,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (210  OUve  street) 

Madison  P.  M.  Kindercarten.  St  Lonis,  Mo.  (210  Olive  street) 

Miss  Alexander's  Kinaern^rten,  St  Louis,  Mo.  (1525  Pine  street) 

American  Kindergarten  (Miss  C.  G.  Hulse),  Newark,  N.  J 

MisH  Doi-a  Cuslmun's  Kindergarten,  Newark,  N.J 

Misses  French  and  Randolph's  Kindergarten,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . , 

Kindergarten  of  the  Yineland  Institute,  Yineland,  N.  J 

Rcmsen  Street  Kindergarten,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Kindergarten  of  Mrs.  Sylvanus  Reed's  School,  New  York,  N.  Y.  (8  East 

Fitty-third  street). 
Kindergarten  of  the  C^erman-Amerioao  School  (Miss  Becker),  New 

York.  N.  Y.  (150  East  Eighty  .fifth  street). 

Miss  Wright's  Kindergarten,  Poughkeeiwie,  N.  Y 

Ceutennidd  Kindergarten  (Mias  Ruth  R.  Burritt),  Philadelphia,  Pa . . . 

Kindergarten  (Misa  Stoke),  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  (447  North  Seventh  st.) 
Laugton's  Kindergarten,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

East  Side  Kindergarten,  Milwaukee,  Wis 

Ir\'ing  Place  Kinucrgai'ten,  Washington,  D.  C 

Kindorgartcn  of  Miss  Osborne's  School,  Washington,  D.  C.  (043  M  st). 
Miss  Hooper's  Kindergarten,  Washington,  D.  C.  (Le  Droit  Pork) 


Remarks. 


Not  a  distinct  department. 

Closed. 

Consolidated  with  Evansville 

Commercial  College. 
See  Commercial  department  of 

Butler  University;  identical. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
See  Spencerian  BuslneM  C<d> 

lege;  idonticaL 
Suspended. 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
Closed. 


Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Belongs  to  the  public  school 

system. 
Belongs  to  Uie  public  school 

system. 
See  Mrs.  Voigt-Hiehle's  Grer- 

man  Americain  Kindergarten. 
CIosihI. 
Closed 
Suspended. 

Has  only  a  short  summer  term. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 

See  Baltimore,  Md. 
Closed. 
See  Columbian  Kindergarten  i 

identical 
Closed. 

See    Kindergarten   (241    East 

110th  street). 
Closed- 
See  Normal  Training  Schoolfor 

Kindergarten  Teachera 
R(?njoved ;  not  found. 
DiHi)08ed  of  to  Miss  Minnie  C 

Morton,  Camden,  N.  J. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
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List  of  inatitutiana  for  secondary  instruction  from  wMch  no  information  luis  been  roodctd. 


BadeviUe  Maaonio  Female  In> 

stitute. 
Hamner  Hall  School  for  Boya  . 

Son  th wood  Select  School 

Ursuline  Academy  of  St.  John 

Baptist. 

Lutheran  High  School 

St.  Ann's  Academy 

St  Mary'a  Academy 

Prairie  Home  Seminary 

Batavia  Select  School 

!Napa  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Howe's  High  School  and  Nor- 

mal  Institute. 

Sacramento  Seminary 


Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 

(Mrs.  R.  T.  Huddart). 
Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart 
Young  Ladies'  Boarding  and 

Day    School    (Mrs.   C.   £. 
Kichardson). 

Young  Ladies'  Institute 

St.  Jonn'S  Male  Academy 

SiHtcrs  of  the  Holy  Names 

Adairsvllle  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculate 

Conception. 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Summerville  Academy 

Bamesville  High  School 

Byron  Academy 

Camak  Academy , 

Cartersville  Seminary 

Gilmer  Street  School. 

Ccntreville  High  School 

Select  School  for  Boys  and 

Girls. 

O.  O.  Nelson  Institute 

Decatur  Hicrh  School 

Hawkinsville  High  School . . . 
Cherry  High  School 


Union  Springs  High  School 


Heroer  High  School 

Academy  of  St  Vincent  de 

Paul. 
Taylor's  Creek  Academy 

Kelly  Springs  School 

'Whlt<*sburg  Seminary 

T^rMullno  Academy 

Lot-et  to  Academy 

Ikmcdict  Academy 

Chicago  Academy 

Institute  of  the  Inihnt  Jesus. 

St  Mary's  Institute 

The  Bettie  Stuart  Institute . . 
Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

St  Ignatius' School 

CoHejriate  Institute 

John  Street  High  School 

St.  Joseph's  A<^emy 

St  Panrs  Grammar  School . . . 
Mt  Pleasant  High  School  and 

Female  Seminary. 
Sciiool  of  the  Parish  of  the 

Good  Shepherd. 

"WaiTendale  College 

Christian  College 

St  Augustine's  Acailemy 

Christ  Church  Seminary 

Lexington  Select  Male  ^hool 


Dadeville,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
Talleaega,  Ala. 
TuscalooM)  Ala. 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Fort  Smith,  Ark. 
Little  Rook,  Ark. 
Rally  miL  Ark. 
Batavioj  Cal. 
Napa  City,  CaL 
Oakland,  CaL 
Sacramento,    CaL 

(Gth  st  between 

JandE). 
Sacramento,    CaL 

(I    st  between 

10th  and  11th). 
San     Francisco, 

CaL 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


"Windsor,  Conn. 
Jacksonyille,  Fla. 
Key  West  Fla. 
Adoirsyille,  Ga. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Bamesyille,  Gra. 
Byron,  Ga. 
Camak,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Cartersville,  Ga. 
Centreville,  Ga. 
Cuthbert  Ga. 

Dawson,  Ga. 
Decatur,  Ga. 
Hawkinsville,  Ga. 
Houston  County, 

Ga. 
Murray    County, 

Ga.    (874th  dis- 

trict). 
Penfield,  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga. 


Taylor's 
Ca. 


Creek, 


X 

I 


W  a  8  h  i  n g  ton 

County,  Ga. 
Whitesbnrg,  Ga. 
Alton,  HL 
Cairo,  HI. 
Chicago,  m. 
Chicago,    HL   (11 

Eighteenth  st). 
incy,  HL 

uincy,  HL 
sprin^eld,  HL 
Fort  WajTio,  Ind. 
La  Fayette,  Ind. 
La  Grange,  Ind. 
New  All^y,  Ind. 
South  Bend,  Ind. 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 
Mt.  Pleasant, 

Iowa. 
Frankfort  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky, 
HustonviUe,  Ky. 
liObanou,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ky. 


Cedar  Grove  Female  Seminary 

Visitation  Academy 

Academy  of  St   Vincent  de 
PauL 

Owenton  High  School 

Bath  Seminary 

Prof  W.  H.  Lockhart's  School. 

St  Charles  School 

Select  School 

Mt  St  B^iediot's  Academy  . . 

Vanceburg  Male  and  Female 

High  ScliooL 

Lo  Teche  Seminary 

Feliciana  Female  Collegiate 

Institute. 
D'Aquin  Institute 


Institution  of  the  Sisters  of 

St  Joseph. 
University  School  (B.C.  Ven- 

able). 

Ursuline  Order 

Somerset  Academy 

St  Catharine's  Hall 

Family   School  for  Girls  at 

"TheWiUows." 
Harpswell  Academy 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Yotmg  Ladies. 

All  Saints'  School 

Richland  School  for  Boys 

School  of  Letters  and  Sciences 
for  Boys. 

Cambridge  Male  Academy 

Mt  de  Sales  Academy , 

Alnwick  Female  Seminary. . . . 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Howard  Institute 

Mt  St  Agnes'  Academy 

St  Thomas'  Home  School 

Milton  Academy 

Evandale  Home  School 

Prot  Henry  Cragg*s  Academy 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mra 
Cushing). 

St  Joseph's  Select  School 


Home  and    Day  school   for 
Girls  (Mi-8.  James  P.Walker). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Eaglenest. 


Boarding    and    Day    School 

(Mrs.  M.  C.  Brooks). 
Home  School  for  Boys 


Highland  Institute 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  Academy. 
Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  La 

Solctte. 

Assumption  School 

Mrs.  Wheaton's  Day  School. . . 

St  Louis  School 

St  Paul's  Female  Seminary. . . 
Brookhaven  High  School  for 

Boys. 
High  School 


LonisviUe,  Ky. 
Maysville,  ^y. 
Morganfleid,  Ky. 

Owenton.  Ky. 
Owingsville,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Paris,  Ky. 
Portlandl,  Ky.  (C«> 

dar  Grove). 
Vanceborg,  Ky. 

Baldwin,  La. 
Jackson,  La. 

New  Orleans,  Ia. 

(282     Bayou 

Road). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

(box  1555). 

New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Athens,  Me. 
Augusta,  Me. 
Farmington,  Me. 

North  HarpsweU, 

Me. 
Portland,  Me. 

Baltimore,  Md. 
Baltimore,      Md. 

( 145  Lan  vale  st). 
Baltimore,      Md. 
(78  Read  st). 
Cambridge,  Md. 
Near  Catonsville, 

Md. 
Contee's  Station, 

Md. 
Near    Kmmitta* 

burg,  Md. 
Matthews*    Store 

P.a,Md- 
Mt  Washington, 

Md.  »-~^ 

Owings*  Mflla. 

Md. 
Philopolia  P.  O., 

Md. 
Near     Port    De- 
posit Md. 
St  Denis,  Md. 
Boston,    Mass. 

(HigUands,  135 

Warren  st). 
C  a  m  b  r  idgeport, 

Mass. 
Jamaica      Plain, 

Mass. 
Marblehead, 

Mass. 
Newburyport^ 

Mass. 
Newton     Centre^ 

Masa. 
N  o  r  t  h  b  or  ougb, 

Mass. 
Petersham.  Maaa. 
Baraga,  Mich. 
Marquette,  Mich. 

St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  Paul,  Minn. 
St  PauL  Minn. 
Brookhaven, 

Miss. 
Fayette,  Mlsa. 
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Ust  of  inaUtuHofu  for  secondary  inatruetion,  ^c. — Continued. 


Name. 


Summerville  Inatitate 
Bethlehem  Academy. . 


Trinity  High  School 


Tazoo  Seminary  for  Girls 
St  Vincent's  Academy. . . 


Ingleside  Academy 

A^ulemy  of  St  fiuncis  de 
Sales. 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Antrim  Hich  School 

Academic  School 

I>oTer  High  School 

Mt  St  Mary's  Academy 

Marlboro'  Select  School 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Misses  Clark- 
son  and  Bush). 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  Ban- 
ney). 

Hr.  Young's  Classical  School 
for  Boys. 

Adrian  Institute 

St  Elizabeth's  Academy 

8t Joseph's  Preparatory 
BoanungSchooL 

Plainfleld  College  for  Young 
Ladies. 

Albany  Female  Academy 

Christian  Brothers'  Academy . 

Alfred  Uniycrsity  (academic 
department). 

St  Blizabeth's  Academy 

English  and  French  Boarding 
and  Day  School. 

French  and  English  Home 
Academy. 

Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Bryan's  Board- 
log  School  for  Young  Ladies. 

Dean  Female  College 

Loclcwood's  Academy 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Select  School  for  Young  La- 
dies (Madame  de  Castro). 


Location. 


St  Joseph's  Academy 

Cliamplain  Union  School  and 

Academy. 
Clarence   Classical    Union 

SchooL 

Erasmus  Hall  Academy 

St  Mary's  Seminary  for  Boys 
Gainesville  Seminary 


Young  Ladies'  Seminary,  Mt 

St  John. 
Hamilton  Female  Seminary . . . 

Andrew  J.  Qua's  School 

Monroe  Academy  and  Union 

SchooL 
Lawrenoeville  Academy 


Family  School  for  Young  La- 
dies (Miss  Mackie). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  J.  T. 

Benedict). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies  (Mrs.  Steer). 
Euf^lish  imd  French  Boarding 

and  Day  School  (Mrs.  Wil- 

liamca). 
English  and  French  School  for 

Young  Ladies  (Miss  Ayres). 
Enizlisb,  French,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day   School 

(Miss  Comstock). 
Eni;li8h.  French,  and  German 

Boardin;?  and  Day   School 

(Mrs.  Garretson). 


Gholson,  Miss. 
Holly    Springs, 

Miss. 
Pass    Christian, 

Miss. 
Yazoo,  Miss. 
Cape    Giiurdean, 

Mo. 
Palmyra,  Mo. 
Ste.  Gcmevieye, 

Mo. 
St  Louis,  Mo. 
Antrim,  X.  H 
Conway,  N.  H. 
Dover,  N.  H. 
Manchester,  K.  H. 
Marlboro',  N.  H. 
Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


Elizabeth,  If.  J. 


Elizabeth,  K.J. 

Isdin,  N.  J. 
Madison,  N.  J. 
Noar    Madison, 

N.J. 
Plainfleld,  N.J. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
AlfredCN.Y. 

Allegany,  N.  Y. 
Astoria,  N.  Y. 

Babylon,  K.  Y. 

Batavia,  K.  Y. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.    Y. 

(238     Raymond 

street). 
Bufiklo,  N.  Y. 
Champlain,  K.  Y. 

Clarence,  K.  Y. 

FUitbnsh,  N.  Y. 
Flushing.  N.  Y. 
Gainesville,  N.  Y. 
Greenbnsh,  N.  Y. 

Hamilton,  N.  Y. 
Hartford,  N.  Y. 
Henrietta,  N.  Y. 

Lawrenceville, 

N.Y. 
Kewburgh,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(7  E.  42d  St). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(12  E.  47th  st). 
Now  York,  N.  Y. 

(26  W.  30th  St). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

(15  W.  42d  St.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(32  W.  40th St). 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
(52  W.  47th  St). 


English.  French,  and  Gennan 

^hool  for  Young  Ladies 

(Miss  Haines). 
French  and  Eziglish  Boarding 

and    Day  »:hool   (Miles. 

D'Ormieuk  and  Koith). 

Gardner  Institute 

Hendricklnstitnte 

Lyons  Collegiate  Institnte 

Madame  de  Valenoia's  Institute 
Madame  O.  da  Silva's  School . . 
Miss  Burgess'  School 

School  for  Boys  (Mjts.  George 

Yiuidaihon). 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Mrs. 

Griffits). 
Seabury  Seminary 

Ursuline  Academy 

Home  Institute 

Cary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Cary  School 

Sisterhood  of  Gray  Nuns 

Sisters  of  St  Ann 

Parma  Institute 

Pelham  Female  Institute 

Boys  and  Girls*  School  (Miss 

woodcock). 
Birds'    Nest  Cottage  Home 

SchooL 

Classical  School 

Bbrtford  Academy 

Keble  School  (Mary  J.  Jack- 
son). 

Homo  Institute 

Jackson  Military  Institute — 

Utica  Fonude  Academy 

White  Plains  Female  Institute 

White  Plains  Seminary 

Private  School 

MiUs  Biver  Academy 

Female  Seminazy 

Female  Seminaxy 

St  Augustine's  Normal  School 
and  Collegiate  Institute. 

Ursuline  Academy 

St  Aloysius  Seminary 

Friends' Boarding  Sojuxd 

Carieton  College 

St  Mary's  Academy  for  Young 

Ladles. 
Portland  Academy  andFemale 

Seminary. 

St  Paul's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

St  Paulas  Academy 

Bollcfonte  Academy 

Bethlehem  Home  ^hool  for 

Boys. 

Columbia  High  School 

Boarding  Scnool   for  Young 

Ladies   (Mary   B.  Thomas* 

sisters). 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for 

Young  Ladies. 


Location. 


New  York,  N.Y. 

(10     Gramercy 

Park). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(277      Madison 

ave.    cor.    40th 

st). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(620  5th  ave.). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(33W.42dst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(5E.22dst). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(33  W.  130th  st). 
New  York,  N.Y. 

(17W.38thst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(108  W.  47thst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(106W.42dst). 
New  York,  N.YV 

(23W.48thst). 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(125W.42dstO. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

(East    Morrisa* 

nia). 
Nyack,  N.  Y. 
Oakflcld,N.Y. 
Oakfleld,N.Y. 
Ogdensburgh,  N. 

Gswego,  N.  Y. 
Parma,  N.  Y. 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 
Poughkeepsie,  N. 

Y. 
BhinebeckfN.  Y. 

Bochester,  N.  Y. 
South    Hartford, 

N.Y. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 
Utlca,N.Y. 
White  Plains,  N. 

Y. 
White  Plains,  N. 

Y. 
Dunn's  Book,  Tf, 

C. 
Henderson 

County,  N.  C. 
HillsboroVN.  C. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Baleigh,  N.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohia 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mt    Pleasant, 

Ohio. 
Syracuse,  Ohio. 
Jacksonville, 

Oreg. 
Portl^d,  Oreg. 

St  Paul.  Oreg. 
Salem,  Oreg. 
Sitlom,  Oreg. 
Bellofonte,Pa. 
Bethlehem,  Pa, 

Columbia,  Pa. 
Downingtown, 
Pa. 

Germantown,  Tm, 
(5254  German- 
town  ave.). 
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List  of  iMtituHon^  for  sec&ndaryf  instractiony  ^c —  Continued. 


Xame. 


School  for  Young  Ladies  (Miss 
Julia  A.  Wilson). 

Academy  of  our  Lady  of  the 

Sacred  Heart. 
St  Mary  *s  Academy  for  Young 
.    Ladies. 

Collegiate  Institute 

Eaton  Female  Institute 


Location. 


St.  Xarier's  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Assumption . . 
Academy  of  the  Sistern  of 


Boyi 


Mercy, 
s' Select 


School 


CoUegiate  School. 


Cdleglate  School. . 


.•«»•••• 


Convent  of  the  Society  of  the 

HolyChild  Jesus. 
East  Walnut  Street  Female 

Seminary. 
English  and  Classical  School 

for  Boys. 


Ingleside  Seminary 

Miss  S.  M.  Bennett's  School. . . 

Miss  Y.  P.  Brown's  School. . . . 

Mt.   Yemon    Seminary   and 
Kindergarten. 

St.  Joseph's  Academy 

Select  School,  (Mr.  E.  Roberts) 

Ury  HoBse  Academy  ....*..«. . 


Wallacd  Street  Seminary  for 
Young  Ladies. 

The  Bishop  Bowman  Institute. 

St  Benedict's  Academy 

Catholic  Female  Seminary 

Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart. . 
Aradcmy  of  the  Immaculate 

Hearty  Yilla  Maria. 
Mantua  Academy 


Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

St  Bernard's  Academy 

Academy  of  our  Lady  of  Meroy 
Ursuline  Institute  (Yalle  Ctof 
ois). 

Brewer  formal  School , 

Academy  of  Our  Lady  of  Metcy 

St  Stephen's  School 

Oak  Grove  Academy 


Chapel  Hill  High  School 


Germantown. 

(PhiL),  Pa.  (Itid 

Harvey  st.K 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

HoUidaysburg, 

Pa. 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 
Kennett  Square, 

Pa. 
Latrobe,Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phihkdelphia,  Pa. 

(Cherry  at, 

above  9th). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(s.  w.  cor.  Broad 

andWalnutsts. ) . 
Phihidelphio,  Pa. 

(16th  and  Spruce 

sts.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Phihidclphia,  Pa. 

(1221Wahiutst). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(n.  w.  cor.  40th 

and  Sansom  sts.). 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1532  Spruce  st). 
Phihidcfohia,  Pa. 

((J37W:i7thst). 
Phihidelphia,  Pa. 

(1007  I^e  st). 
Phihidelphia,  Pa. 

(612N.  13th  st). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(1712    Jefferson 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(Oxford  Church 

P.  O.). 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

(180C  Wallace 

st). 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
St  Mary>,  Pa. 
Sharon  Hill,  Pa. 
Torresdale,  Pa. 
Westchester,  Pa. 

West  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  (Pow- 
elton  avenue  and 
B5th  st). 

Newport  B.  I 

Woonsockot  H.  L 

Charleston,  S.  C. 

Near  Colnmbiai 
S.C 

Greenwood.  S.  C. 

Sumter,  S.  C. 

Willington,  S.  a 

Cave  Spring, 
Tenn. 

ChapelHiD,  Tenn. 


NamCb 


Female  Institute 

Flag  Pond  Seminary 

Harrison  High  School 

Fairmount 

Oak  Grove  Academy 

Powder  Springs  Academy  . . . . 

Fulton  Academy 

Cumberiand  Institute 

Spring  Hill  Female  Academy . 
Walnut  Grove  Academy 

Watauga  Academy 

OaUand    Male  and    Femate 

Academv. 
Convent  o^tho  Incarnate  Word 

Ursuline  A cademy ^ 

St  Mary's  Hall 

Convent  of  Our  Lady  of  Yer- 

mont 

Now  Hampton  Institute 

Hardwick  Academy 

I/ondonderry  Academy 

Shoreham  Central  High  School 

ITnderhiU  Academy 

Academy  of  the  Yisitation. . . . 

St  Mary's  Academy 

Ann  Smith  Academy 

St  Mary's  Academy 

St  Patrick's  Female  Acadony. 

Southern  Female  Institute 

Oak  Hill  Institute 

Academy  of  the  Yisitation. . . . 

Lindsley  Ibistitute 

St  Joseph's  Academy. 

St  Mary's  School 

Waupaca  County  Academy . . . 

Gymnasium  der  EvaxiojeL* 
Xuth.  Synods  von  wis* 
cousin. 

Academy  of  the  Yisitation 

Academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
of  Mary. 

CUipitol  HiU  Female  Seminary. 


Emerson  Institute  (Charles  K 
Young,  Jr.). 

Pinkney  ^istitute  ...••4.««»». 


Thompson  Academy . 


Young  Ladies*  Seminary  (Miss 

M.  J.  Harrover). 
Cherokee  Franale  Seminary . . . 

St  Michael's  College 

University  of  Waahfaigton  Ter- 
ritory. 
St  Joseph's  Academy 


Locatton. 


Chattanooga, 

Tenn. 
Flag  Pond,  Tens. 
Harrison,  Tenn. 
Moifiit  Tenn. 
Pin  Hook  Laiid> 

ing,  Tenn. 
Powder   SpringSt 

Tens. 
Smithville,  TeoB. 
Near    Sparta, 

Tenn. 
Spring  Hin^Temi. 
Walnut  Grove, 

Tenn. 
Watauga,  Tenn. 
Wayneaboro', 

Tenn. 
Brownsville,  Tex. 
Laredo,  Tex. 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
East  Rutland,  Yt 

Fairfax.  Vt 
Hardwick,  Yt 
Londonderry.  Yt 
Shoreham,  Yt 
Underbill,  Yt 
Abingdon,  Ya^ 
AlexandrikYa. 
Lexington.  Ya. 
Norfolk,  Ya. 
Richmond,  Ya. 
Bichmond,  Ya. 
Wadesville,  Ya. 
Mt    de   Chantal, 

near  Wheeling, 

W.Ya. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Wheeling,  W.  Ya. 
Wheeling,  W.Ya. 
Baldwin^Hills, 

Wis. 
Watertofwa,  Wia. 


Georgetown,  D.  C. 
Washington,  D.  a 

Washington,    D. 

C.  (U7    A    at 

s.e.). 
Washington,    IX 

C.  (14th  st,  bet 

landK). 
Washington,    D. 

C.    (1403    New 

York  ave.). 
Washington,  D.  a 

Washington,    D. 

0.  (133«  I  st). 
Near  Tahlequah, 

Ind.Ter. 
SantaF4ujr.MeK. 
Seattle,  Waah. 

Steilacoom,WaalL 
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TablsVL^. 


Ber.N.  H.  E«de«tan'«  SngUihaDdClM' 

•kml  ScbocSfor  Boys. 
Home  School  for  Ycmxg  LadlM  (Mn.  J. 

&  Harlem). 
Tftykn*  AcademT.............. ......... 

Peach  Orchard  High  School 

Coriiith  Artadfiiny 

nemingtan  Inatitato 

HllUard  InstttQte 

Hacon  County  Seminaiy 

WaahingUm  Inatitote 

If  t  Zkm  InaHtnte 

ICaaonio  Inatitote 

D.  CampbcU'B  Home  School 

Toccoa  Collegiate  Inatitnte 

St.  Francia  l^Terina'  School 

Kew  ProTidenoo  Academy 

La  Boe  County  High  School 

Flemingabnrg  Seminary 

Kentucky  High  School 

Clay  Seminary 

Patterson  Female  Institute 

St.  Vincent's  Academy 

Bkie  Hill  Academy 

Hoolton  Academy 

If  elrose  School 

Samuel  T.  Lester's  Seminary  for  Young 

Ladies  and  Girls. 
Darlington  Academy 

81  Clement's  Hall 

Hechanicstown  Male  and  Female  Sem- 
inary. 

Codman  Mansion  Home  School 

Hopkins  Academy 

Preiston  Cottage  Schocd 

Select  School , 

Rod  Wing  Collegiate  Institute 

luka  Collegiate  Institute 

Parks'  Female  Institute 

Lincoln  Institute 

Van  R(>n8selaer  Academy 

Lake  Village  Select  School 

LandafTHish  School 

Baymond  Hip^h  School 

Famum  Preparatory  School , 

Bound  Brook  Institute 

Hulso  Seminanr 

Boarding  and  Day  School  (Misses  Frenoh 

and  Ruidolph). 
Boarding  ana  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Misses  Buoknall). 

l>7ng  Seminary 

A.  T.  Baldwin's  Private  School  for  Boys 

Bemsen  Street  School 

St.  Mary's  Academy 

Bede  Hall  (boarding  school  for  boys) . . . 
Boarding  and  Day  School  on  the  Hudson 

(Miss  E.E.  Dana). 
Marshall  Seminary  of  Baston 

Half  Moon  Institute 

Kcarsarge  School  for  Boys 

Jackson  Institute 

Charlier  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

Dr.  Van  Norman's  Claasical  School 


Qraohj,  Coan 

KonnJk,Ooui 

Wihafaigtoii.  Del 

Bnena  V  ist%  Qa 

CoiiBth,Ga 

flemingtoB,  G« 

Forsyth,  Ga 

Hicks' Mills,  Oa 

Linton,  6a 

Mt  Zkm,  Oa 

IUnggold,Oa 

Butkdge,Ga 

Toccoa.  6a 

Dyerrille,  Iowa 

liew  PwTidenea,  Iowa. 
Buflhlo,  Ky 

Flemingsburg,  Ky 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Manchester,  Ky 

North  Middictown,  Ky. 

Fairtield,La 

BlueHilLMe 

Honlton,Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Baltimore,  Md « 

Darlington,  Md 

EllicottClty,Md 

Meohanicstown,  Md  . . . 

Boston,  Mass.  (24th  ward) 

Hadley,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

MankaUsMfam 

Bed  Wing.  Minn 

luka.  Miss 

BiT)ley,Mis8 

Jefl^rson  City,  Me  < 

Bcnssoloor,  Mo 

LakeViUage,N.H 

Landaff.N.M 

Baymond,  N.  H  ...«...'. . 

Beverly,  N.  J 

Bound  Brook,  K.  JT ...«. . 

Newark,N.J 

New  Brnnswiok,  K.  J . . » 

New  Bnmtwidk,  K.  J .  4 . 

Orange,  N.  J 

Brooklyn,    N.    Y.    (26 
Tompkins  Place). 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Brooklyn,N.Y 

Cooperstown,  ri  •  Y.  •  •  •  •  • 
Dobbs' Ferry,  N.Y 

£a8km,N.  Y 

HalfMooBjN.Y 

Klngston,N.Y 

Morrisania,  N.  Y 

New  York,N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 


Cloasd. 

Sold  to  tlw  etty. 

Suspended. 

SeeBl  Chmd  High  Sehooli  Meatl. 

cai 
Name  ehaagtd  to  TraDqnil  Inati* 

tuta. 
Suspended. 
Not  found. 
Nama  chasfad  to  AdiBa*  Praetkal 

SchooL 
Not  found. 
Closed. 
Cloaed. 
Not  found. 

For  primary  inatructioo  only. 
Closed. 
See  La  Bue  Sngllah  and  Chissical 

Institute;  identlral. 
Merged     into     Kalumont     High 

SohaoL 
Name  changed  to  Kentucky  £oleo> 

tie  Inatltata. 
Closed. 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 
Temporarily  closed. 
See  Table  VlL 
Closed. 
CkMed. 

Became  a  nart  of  the  pnlilto  school 

s>'stem,  oeptamber,  1877. 
Closo<l. 
Closed. 

Ck>sed. 

Now  a  Aree  high  school. 

Closed  snd  sueceedeil  by  ftillidila 

Boarding  and  Day  Si'hiHil. 
Probably  now  a  part  of  the  publia 

school  system. 
Sold  to  the  Norwegian  Luthemns. 
See  laka  Presbyterial  Mak)  High 

SchooL 
Closed* 
See  Table  IIL 
Suspended. 

Now  a  public  grammar  sohooL 
Only  a  common  school 
Has  no  permnneat  Instmotora. 
See  Table  VU. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Bemoved  to  Balttmora^  Md« 

Name  changed  to  Cedar  Oroya 
Boarding  Sohaol  fur  Young 
Ladies. 

Not  found. 

Suspended. 

See  Columbian  Inst  itute )  identlesl. 
See  Si  Mary's  School  i  probably 

identical 
Suapended. 
Bemoved  to  Morristown,  N.  J. 

Name  changed  to  Friauds'  Bomft» 

nary  of  Kast^m. 
Sold  to  the  distriot 
Closed. 
See  Jackson  Institute,  Now  York, 

N.  Y.  (Boston  ave.  and  107th 

street)  I  idi^ntloal. 
Succeed(Hl  by  Fit* nch  and  English 

School  MUe.  Lenx,  principal. 
Name  cliangod  to  Van  Norman  In* 

sUtute. 
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Table  YI. — Memoranda — Continned. 


Name. 


Location. 


Bemarks. 


EngliBh,  French,  and  German  School  for 
Young  Ladies  (Miss  C.  A.  Hinsdale). 

Fort  Washington  English  and  French 
Institute. 

German- American  Institute 


Girard  Institute 

Lcspinasse  Fort  Washington  Institute . . 
Mr.  Hammond's  School 


Park  Institute 


iinary... 
onallnsl 


Xorth  Granville  Sem 
Ogdensbnrg  Eduoationallnstitute 
Boys  and  Girls*  Institute  (Mrs.  Clear- 
water). 

St.  Mark's  School 

Trumansburg  Academy. 

Howland  School 

WoodhuU  Academy 


Locust  Hill  Seminary 


Yonkers  Military  Academy 

Hohegan  Lake  School 

Harlowe  Creek  Academy.. . 
Biddle  Memorial  Institute. . 


Lovejoy  Academy 

Wcntworth  Male  Academy. 
Stantonsburg  High  School . 


Tadkinvflle  School 

Canton  Collegiate  liistitnte 

Haineville  Academy  and  Training  School 

Koch  and  Crumbangh's  School 

Canaan  Academv 

Young  Ladies*  Seminary 

£roil(K>un  Seminary  for*  Young  Ladies. . . 


Friends'  Select  School. 


Mt  Dempsey  Academy 

Muncy  Seminiuy 

Aldine  English  and  Classical  Institute  . . 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 

Ladies  (Miss  Elc&edge). 
School  for  Young  Ladies  (Anne  Y.  Buf- 

fum). 
Select  Private  School  (Miss  F.  Creighton). 
Washington  Institute  for  Young  Ladies 

(Miss  Mary  £.  Clarke). 


West  Penn  Square  Academy 
West  Walnut  Street  School . 


Eildon  Seminary 

Lexington  Female  High  School. 

Male  High  School 

Bhea  AMdemy 


McEenzie  College  (preparatory  depart- 
ment). 
McMinn  Grange  High  School 


Chattanooga  High  School 


Owensville  "High  School 
Christ  Church  School . . . 


Church  and  Home  School  for  Girls  and 

Small  Boys. 
English  and  French  School  for  Young 

Indies  (Miss  S.  L.  Jones). 
Muskogee  Institute 


NewYork»N.Y 
New  York,  N.Y 


New  York,  N.  Y.  (836 
W.  29th  stre^. 

NewYork,N.Y 

NewYork,N.Y 

New   York,  N.  Y.    (40 

W.  29th  street). 
NewYork.N.Y 


North  GranviUeJJ'.  Y. 

Ogdensburg,  N.  Y 

Poughkeepaie,  N.  Y — 


Near  Rochester,  N.  Y. . . 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y 

Union  Springs,  N.  Y  . . . 
Woodhiiil,N.Y 


Yonkers,  N.  Y 


Yonkers,  N.Y 

Yorktown,N.Y 

Carteret  County,  N.  C. 
Charlotte,N.C 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Wcntworth, N. C  ... 
Wilson  County,  N.  C 


YadMnyiUcN.C 

Canton,  Ohio 

MainevUle.  Ohio . 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Windsor,  Ohio... 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Ercildoun,  Pa 


Germantown,  Pa.  (Ger- 
mantown  ave.). 

Landisburg,  Pa 

Muncy,  Pa , 

Phihidelphla,Pa 


Phihidelphia,    Pa.    (611 

Marsl^  street). 
Phihidelphia,  Pa 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
PhihidelphiA,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.  (1519 

Walnut  street). 
Shoemakertown,  Pa. ... . 
Lexington  C.  H.,  S.  C .  .. 

Columbia,  Tcnn 

Greeneville,  Tenn 


McEenzie,  Tenn .. . 
Mouse  Creek,  Tenn 
Ooltewah,  Tenn 


Owensville,  Tex 
Fairfax,  Vt 


Hemdon,  Ya. 


English  and  Classical  School 


Washington,  D.  C.  (121 
Maryland  ave.  n.  c.). 

Eul'anla,  Ind.  T.  (Creek 
Nation). 

Santa  F6,  N.  Mex 


Closed. 

Closed  and  succeeded    by    Fort 

Washington  French  CoUoii^e. 
See  MoeUer  Institute  i  IdentacaL 

Not  found. 
CHosod. 
Not  found. 

See  New  York  Latin  School;  idea- 

ticaL 
Not  in  existence. 
Not  in  existence. 
Closed. 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Table  VIIL 

Now  a  part  of  the  public  echoed 
system. 

Name  changed  to  School  for  Young 
Ladies  and  Children. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Only  a  common  schooL 

Now  Biddle  University;  see  Table 
IX. 

Not  found. 

Not  found. 

See  Hopewell  Academy,  Stantons- 
burg; identioaL 

Not  found. 

Closed. 

Now  a  public  high  sohooL 

Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

Removed  to  West  (Hiester  under 
the  name  of  Darlington  Semi- 
nary for  Young  Ladies. 

See  Philadelphia. 

Not  in  existence. 

Removed. 

See  English  andClaaaioal  Institntoj 

identicaL 
Closed. 

Not  in  existence. 

Not  in  existence. 

See  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Littie  Girls  (probably  iden- 
tical). 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  lAngt^m 
Select  Academy. 

Not  in  existence. 

Closed. 

Closed. 

See  Columbia  High  School. 

Closed  and  suoc^dod  by  Edwards 

Academy^ 

See  Table  TIL 

See  McMInn  County  Agricultural 
and  Scientific  School;  idcnti^il. 

See  Ooltewah  Academy :  probably 
identicaL 

Not  found. 

Closed  and  succeeded  by  Cham- 
plain  Hall,  Hichgate. 

See  Hemdon  Female  Institute; 
identical. 

Removed;  not  found. 

Closed. 
Closed. 
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Table  VII. — Memoranda. 


Name. 


Talladega  College 

Crawford  High  School 

Bethlehem  Academy 

L3nmland  Military  Infttitate 

Franklin  Family  School 

Classical  and  Jd^thematical  School 
(William  H.  Brooks,  a.  m.). 

Warren  Academy 

Preparatory  Department  of  Bur- 
lington College. 

Bntgors  College  Grammar  School . 

Germantown  Preparatory  School. . 

Select  High  School  for  Young  Men 
and  Boys. 

Glenwood  Claaaioal  Seminary 


Location. 


Talladega,  Ala 

Dalton,  6a 

Elizabethtown,  Ky 

Glendale,KY 

Topsham,  Me 

Boston,  Mass.  (47  Winter  street) 

Wobiim,Mas8 

Burlington,  N.  J 

Kew  Bmnswick,  N.  J 

Grermantown,  Pa.  (corner  Main 

and  Mill  streets). 
Philadelphia,  Pa 

We8tBrattleboKO*,Tt 


Bemarka. 


Preparatory  department  closed ; 

Bcnool  transierred  to  Table 

VI. 
See  Table  VL 
No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 
See  Table  VI. 
Principal  deceased. 

No  information  received. 
No  information  received. 

No  Information  received. 
See  (jk)rmantown  Academy. 

Name  changed  to  North  Broad 
Street  Select  School  for  Young 
Men  and  Boys. 

See  BratUeboro'  Aeademy; 
identioaL 
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Table  IX. — Memoranda, 


Name. 


Korth  Western  Christian  University 

Warren  College 

St  Clement's  Hall 

Hamline  University 

Hannibal  College 

Wilson  College 

Newberry  College 

MoKenzle  College 


Location. 


Irvington,  Ind 

Bowlmg  Green,  Ky 

EUicottCity.Md 

Near  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hannibal  Mo 

Wil8on,N.C 

Walhalla,  S.C 

McKenzie,  Tenn 


Kemarks. 


Name  changed  to  Bntler  UniversiW. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 

See  Wilson  Collegiate  In»'  lute.  Ta- 
ble VL 
Bemoved  to  Newberry. 
See  Table  VIL» 


Colleges  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


La  Orange  College 

Christian  College  of  the  State 
'of  California. 

St  Bonaventore's  College — 
Xuentnoky  Wesleyan  Dniver- 

aity. 

Central  University 

College  of  the  Immaculate 

C<mception. 

New  Orleaiis  University 

Ht  St  Mary's  College 

Jefflsrson  College 

Christian  University 

Westminster  College 

Thayer  College 

Alfred  University 

Martin  Lnther  College 


Location. 


La  Grange,  Ala. 
Santa  Bosa,  Cal. 

Terre  Hante,  Ind. 
Millorsbnrg,  'Ky. 

Bichmond,  Ky. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
£mmittsbnrg,Md. 
Washington,  Miss. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Folton,  Mo. 
Elidder,  Mo. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
Boffido,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


St  Louis  College 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Central  College 

Kichmond  College 

Pacific    University    and 

Tualatin  Academy. 

Lincoln  University' 

La  Salle  College 

BiuTitt  Colles;o 

University  of  St.  Mary . . . 

Marvin  College 

Emory  and  Henry  College 
Pio  None   College    and 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Gonzaga  College 


Location. 


New  York,    N.    Y. 
(228-232  W.42d  St). 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Ohio. 
Kichmond,  Ohio. 
Forest  Grove,  Oreg. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 
Phihidelphia,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
G'alveston,  Tex. 
Waxohachie,  Tex. 
Emory,  Va. 
St  I*Yancis  Station, 

Wis. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BEPOBT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER   OF  EDUCATION. 


Table  IX. — Memoranda, 


Name. 


Korth  'Western  Christian  Uniyeraity 

Warren  College 

8t  Clement's  Hall 

Hamline  University 

Hannibal  College 

Wilson  College 

Kewbeiry  College 

MoKensfe  College 


Location. 


Irvinston,  Ind 

Bowlmg  Green.  Ky 

EUicottCity,  Md 

Near  Minneapolis,  Minn 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Wilson,  N.C 

Walhalla,  S.C 

McKenzie,  Tenn 


Kemarks. 


Name  changed  to  Butler  University. 
Closed. 
Closed. 
Suspended. 
Closed. 

See  Wilson  Collegiate  In»'  lute,  Ta- 
ble VL 
Kemoved  to  Newberry. 
See  Table  Vn.* 


Colleges  from  which  no  information  has  been  received. 


Name. 


La  Orange  College 

Christian  College  of  the  State 

'of  California. 

St  Bonaventore's  College — 

Eentncky  Wesleyan  univer- 
sity. 

CenlTal  University 

College  of  the  Immaculate 
C<moeption. 

Keir  Orleans  University 

Ht  St  Mary's  College 

Jeflbrson  College 

Ghristian  University 

Westminster  College 

Thayer  College 

Alfred  University 

Martin  Luther  College 


Location. 


La  Grange,  Ala. 
Santa  Bma,  Cal. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Millersburg,  Ky. 

Kichmond,  Ey. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

New  Orleans,  La. 
£mmittsburg,Md. 
Washington,  Miss. 
Canton,  Mo. 
Fulton,  Mo. 
Kidder,  Mo. 
Alfred,  N.Y. 
Buffido,  N.  Y. 


Name. 


St  Louis  College 

Capital  University 

Ohio  Central  College 

Richmond  College 

Pacific    University    and 

Tualatin  Academy. 

Lincoln  University 

La  Salle  College.  .*. 

Burritt  Colleeo 

University  of  St.  Mary . . . 

Marvin  Collejgo 

Emoiy  and  Henry  College 
Pio  None   College    and 

Teachers'  Seminary. 
Gk>nzaga  College '. 


Location. 


New  York,   N.    Y. 
(228-232  W.4ad  St). 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Iberia,  Obio. 
Kichmond,  Ohio. 
Forest  Grove,  Greg. 

Chester  County,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Spencer,  Tenn. 
Galveston,  Tex. 
Waxohachie,  Tex. 
Emory,  Va. 
St  Francis  Station, 

Wis. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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(For  rorrent  oiMnapa  bnilillng.  »id 
i     ^ndowmcuL 

rnrnoirii  of   tbue  bcnpfadiona  nnt 

n!r.U',t.,Tfu&^o\S{lg: 

J     iug. 

J     of  thaSpJdlnHlPKicvtobeused.  ' 
For  the  lapport  ol  tho  college. 
1  A  le(nie,7ln™alMtat6,  whicb,  toir^thsr 
)     goes  into  tbe  genera!  coUege  fund. 

f     (lor  P.r  general  puipowa. 

Wsoo 

100,000 
{11. 

n 

S1:S 

lliSOO 

e,<K» 

J„ 

0,000 

1M,500 

»8,000 

11,300 

lis 

IS,  000 

BO,W>0 

To  endoir  tbe  Trimble  and  Hillyet  pre- 

10,  WM 

10.000 

nalty. 

•1.OO0 

i;ooo 

For  a  BCbolatsbip. 

s 

O.0X 

For  genetal  purpuwa. 
For  geaeial  puipo««. 

MO 

■i.™- 

lis 

'  10.000 

i«« 

10.000 

For  the  endoirraent  fund. 
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BcDBliclloiia. 

^ 

i. 

1 
if 

1- 

f_ 

1 

1' 

■3 

ii 
1 

1 
1 

1 

f 

Olji-cl  of  btncfuclion  nnd  n'marki. 

S 

« 

T 

8 

9 

10 

11 

la 

{  ^ 

*1,500 

For  the  nnicallrni  of  (he  rol<m'd  people 
the  intprfst  nlon..  b[.  iisi'iL 

i!'S 



j 

tio.m 

1 

nnd  fur  Iho  rndiiimii'nt.  fund. 
Fur  rep(drs  aa  ™il(uo  ehui^L 

A  bentiMt  (not  ypt  rtbILiW.')  to  hoiubled 
Id  the  Rcnnral  <'iidu<m»'iit  fund,  cm 
condllinn  (hat  iiiiilnio(ii>D  be  alnaVH 

ar«wlDg. 

600 

1500 

i  i,»o 

1,800 

M,000 

(8,000 

)     dlliun  ihut  uulj-  the  Inlemt  be  aaed. 

8,0(W 
6,000 

]....» 

that   It  bo  retiiTBHl  K.  th.i  douora 
•houla  (he  rollcgo  erer  bo  n'muveU 
from  Vew  ^Vilinln^oD. 
Gtiwi:.!  .iilBBriplioD.  to  the  endow 
nirut  Itand. 

60,000 

s^ooo 

UoHOM 

To  rndow  th6''.Iohn  lib's!  Biit(ou  pro- 
fvawnhip  of  Bnrgery. 

J  ,™ 

1,000 

14,000 

i 

*,M0 

tSMO   For  inaiirance  on  bnil.llng  Hsd 
i    SI  ,000  fbr  ci.m-nl  tincnaeii. 
Far  the  Buppurt  iif  fiuult]-. 

600 

a,  2311 

m 

600 

100 

iFocnuitkalilriiflrtidcnt. 

100 

too 

Fori.Kh,.hirBhip  («100)  audio  payfot 

(7.01 
00,  MO 

For  centre  bnltdlng  and  for  tiie  luUoir. 
Ecnerfll  uaea  of  tho  coUeiro. 

MOM 

lug  Dad  i(a  Todoua  cabiuel*. 
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Benet^lieoa. 

1 

1 

■| 
1 
1 

1 

i 

i 
f 

a 

i 

1 

ii 

t 

■ 

II 

1 

1 

Object  or  benefultion  and  remarka. 

S 

a 

7 

8 

9 

1« 

tl 

u 

*S,000 

Sueh  atudroU  oiil.y  aa  hBTo  attended 

Slatej  at  leaat  one  year  in  Ibe  agprt 
Rats  before  DRccn  yun  of  age.  and 

tbe  oommon  ■eboDl  have  attended  tho 
nnlrmlty  at  least  one  vcar,  and  t  boas 
only  wbn  rllber  road  or  >iHMk  any  oua 

aonably  well,  ahall  receive  aid  from 

■     S.200 

rn 

B.OW 

•I.MO 

BcboolBi  la  only  tbe  Inoonie  r.>r  tha 
year  tnnn  the  bequeat 

rw 

InK  gcnpiBl  eipenaea^  «.;««  are  In 
nMaklM;4e.(»2Ml. 

^er  Ibe  Hupport  of  tbe  InBliiule. 
i'at  belplng  Yoriooi  dBpaitoiiHU. 

1500 

3,000 
40,000 

2,000 

%vaa 

1,500 

For  eiirrmt  eipenwa. 

1,000 

MOO 

1,500 

prize  "  In  Ihu  cbemlcal  dopartnimt  of 

fi.slw  "viUuo  haye  bcra  ad.le.1  to  Iho 
Wiibanlcnl  Laboratory  underlet  K. 
U.  Tbnnton.                ' 

1,500 
8,708 

15,003 
19,000 

13, !« 

efodlt lun  Ibat  nana  of  It  be  andlrd  to 
»2"iSt,Afn1^d^te.l  to  tbe-brre- 

to|«yludi>b<edDCM. 

\     Guide  to  be  dlipneed  of  fur  the  bino- 

{     DtoftbelDBtitute. 

ForbBllding. 

i     anbipA  (3  of  |f,000  each  nnil  1  of 

peaeai  M.KW  beltig  Iba  anouut  of 
tbe  bequest  of  Ura.  (iweetier. 
For  bnlliflng,  Ubtaty,  and  ourrcnt  or- 

For  buildinf>,  library,  and  Duirent  oi- 
penaea. 

3SO0 

3,SW 

J  H,800 

12,800 

1.800 

3.250 

(3,250) 
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1 
1 

ll 

fi 

1 

E 

1 

t 

1 

OliJect  of  Un^bciloD  and  rrninclu. 

s 

8 

7 

8 

9 

10 

»» 

1=* 

f7M 
t,l>UO 

e,owi 

•Ml 

eoo 

[         3U0 
i      1.0TO 

J    K 

lu,S 

and  donaliona  of  fumituro  and  buoka 
for  library. 

whule  uaooDt  lo  be  used  only  fur  tha 

600 

TOO 

fi.soo 

S,OM 
12, 30* 

(1,070 

To&""J:p<>r«hob>«hlp. 

8,000 

2.125 

150,000 

(13,000 

puriMjata.  Hnd  tl^OOO  lo  ■upideuu'iit 
llin^I..|..n,vpr<.r™u«blp. 

oenUrjtimJ. 

For  buUdlne  a  bouiw  for  proff«e«r». 

»3,l»0 

(BOOl 
(SOO) 

MBtaly  rm-  ».*obrslilp«  and  i.rori^or- 

^"afirif^.a:^ir^-^"  "'■"•' 

, 

8,500 
B,BOO 
1(1,000 

''•^^:^-'^ki:^^tt::no 

{ 

iOOO 

p^nmda  bvliiucins  lo  tbo  imiTi'tsity. 

K'sSSl-ii.,™..,,.  ,,      , 

^10, 

!,101 

1205 

ubE.,'. 
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Benefactions. 
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1 
if 

If 

ll 

11 

1 

1 
1 

1 

ll 
II 

! 

Olui'd  uf  Iwoefiicilon  bd.1  remackt. 

S 

s 

» 

8 

• 

10 

n 

la 

SLiL  lute  in  Chicago. 
InLind(notyutavi>lbibIe). 

l..Sti..lhrr  wltlT (hu  ulber  r»|K.rte.l  b«i- 
i-rJCtiuDs  lo  this  di'tmniBent,  to  l>« 
npgilli'd  tu   the  pduL-ation  uf  yuim{{ 

»I,000 

«3.000 

»jTa 

luluLilry. 

Inci.nie  tu  lie  uiiR'uilod  lu  lUo  pur- 
cbuui  uf  liiw  buikH. 

15U 

ISO 



unuunt  fur  nriii'e,  nlwiit  tloo. 
Tu  fuund  i>  nrta^  lu  the  dfi^rtiueut  uf 
pulltlcnlarlencu. 

\  "«, 

KM 
5,000 

i5.W0 



4,000  KHoiogiclapeclmera. 

1127 
2.000 

2000 

5,000 

3,  on 

■,100 

5.000 

a,o»7 

B,MO 

Fw  IbTtfenpral  good  of  the  inelilQllun. 

iio' 

5,000 
6,500 

iso' 

5,000 

I'll  Ell  Intu   tUu  p.'uurul  f^uul  uf  Ibn 
cuDi'fte. 

Mlhedmtbufbl.wUuw. 
Tu  UqnldMs  a  dubt  on  buOiUnee  and 

FJi^^iim,llbiK7,M.a»rtnlleo-.  , 
wbiet  \»  for  ouirent  expn»«).<:™. 
dltloned  on  tb«  nae  uf  the  Inwina 
only  oA  the  ni»\aK  of  UO.0OO  mom 
fbr  the  endowment  uf  two  otiict 
■DhooIalDthelitot^ 

FurwtgaUer)'. 

Fur  repiilra  and  general  fond. 

8,500 

i.aoo 

50,000 

10,000 

1,»0 

00) 
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i. 

-i 
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1' 

1 
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1 

ll 

1 

i 
1 

1 

Oitltct  of  bciuiJutlnn  and  rcnutrka. 

0 

6 

» 

8 

" 

10 

11 

13 

(  laooo 

For  education  (pfrmani'nt  fuiMl). 

For  iiLiioral  endnwincnt,  on  londl'loo 
thnt  a  Qrat  cluaa  Baptiit  Kbual  ba 

Subject  to  T  per  cent,  annuity  dorine 
life  of  dooor;    1«  fonn.!  a  chair  S 
"■ocbd.nural,  and  blbUcal  looming." 

»J00 

m,'«Ki 
f  ia.m 
1    \,m 

( 

ill.«« 

«,27a 

^"™SSt,rn"ttr.t«'h»?T^^tS: 

nod  fn  tbo  cItv  for  Om  veara. 
For  the  librorv  and  readmg  i-oom  -.  nlw, 
Toluablo  l™.k»  and  appatatu.,  tvIiM. 
and  ootioBitlea. 

l,33fl 

u 

1  „ 

s."o6o 

For  alMin  heal  Ina  appnratna. 

10,000 

14,  MO 

11.  aw 

and,  If  |},000   bo  addod  wlibin  Uro 
yen™  from  (he  death  of  tho  loilatii^ 

the  buaidine  departments  uiliorwlaa 
to  be  tippli^i)  to  Iha  cndoKini-nt  of  ■ 

M 

Of  IbK  »1,000  ia  the  yaluo  of  book* 
recptvod. 

,..«. 

100 

100 

ValuH  of  Bpecimeoa  for  notnrol  Ustory 

For  gracnd  fund.                     ,     ,      , 
To  vndow  the  BCndctnr  aa  a  fL'fdi'r  for 

Colby  Unlrersltv,  on  condlliun  that 

the  Inlerfst  only  bo  nacd. 

(  (Ko'fSiwI^  of'ubrary ,  1103  (o  loot- 

Forlibiatyj  alio  a  ntunber  of  bueka. 

To  anit^  the  academy. 

»S,000  la  for  the  Jteneral  fund ,  B,000  for 
chai.-ly  fDral,  »3u  f<.r  Ubr«rj;. 

A  portrait  of  tho  fonn.lw.  Paul  F<.mmo. 
To  pay  for  real  eatate,  io. 

Mainly  (tir  the  ■■  i^ef?lS?*  for  thop^jw 
mentor  debt. 

60,000 

15,000 
108 

\     m 

lao 
000 

^  z 

0.000 

0,000 

GO 

I     0,0M 

1. 000 

) 

I 

&5,000 

1.00* 

1,000 

B3S 

23,  DM 

S3,00(l 
1.100 
700 

«,000 

ToauatainUiOMluwL 
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Btuefactluua. 

1 

1 

L 
P 

; 

i 
k 

1 
1 

Object  of  brnclkctlon  and  renuulu. 

S 

s 

» 

a 

■ 

10 

n 

la 

•ss 

Two  piiu*.  to  be  knoim  u  tbe  - '  SkihBer 
prbiii*/'  Ode  Ibr  Ihe  beat  atndipnt,  the 

BBV)  the  candidile  ftir  eitlier  of  thru 

«ntlniy«r. 

1 

10,  ow 

1= 

*000 

One  flno  telescope,  valued  at  (000. 
For  outnut  i-ipuisea. 

*i,MO 

e,ooo 

Fur  thp  puryKue  iit  npenlag  a  day  kIuwi 
for  boTB  under  IS  yeara  of  bbo. 

For  cunvnt  eiptnsaa. 
)l\ir  soJdiaTs'  orphana;     alia  houa«. 
\    lands,  librarj-.  and  vaUlikp^iuliDgs 
J     fronilIi.l.iichfurU,BaunieruriK.£t 

BM 

SOD 

I,™ 

J     1.000 

1,100 

B.0O0 

3. 

M  vulumia  tor  lib'rory.  3  altera,  ami  Ti 

For  nraliini.'  atboul  room. 

To  aid  in  pojiag  Uw  aabuj-  of  the  prin- 

To  male  on  addition  to  banding. 

Topaj-tnilioninpart. 
lor  n-iiaini. 

KearVv  all  of  Ito  achoot  property,  whtek 
is  eaUmaUd  (o  be  w»rTli  ilTS.OOO,  WM 
given  hv  Mr.  Godfrey  fur  tbe  advui» 

12.000 

ia.000 

lo 

300 

1.000 

430 

300 

IT 

so 

|1!0 

bonds  whicb  bare  been  deroied  to  Uw 

achooL  '  - 
Far  repairing  rhapel;  it  is  tbp  lalcrert 
on  an  inYKaUid  fund  bLlou-ln«  to  tbe 

1 
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Benefacliona. 
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-1 
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i! 

II 
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ii 

tl 

j 

1 

OltJecl  of  benctwIioD  and  rcmjirkl. 

B 

« 

7 

a 

0 

10 

11 

ii 

»8.0M 

Kn,ooo 

pmblij-  in  l,ind, 

thAt  11  be  lued  for  tlio  e<luci>11on  of 
CbU. 

1.SO0 
110 

ropeui  ptiBUngi  1&  lue  In  tbo  etnaT 

lOM 

A  Umod  and  HunltD  cnbioet  orann. 
(Foroducntlonal  purpaspg,  on  n.milillon 

^1 

U.SOO 
2,500 
873 

'•■^ 

1.OO0 
2,  MM 

BOO 
I,5U0 

Fur  pnjmrnt  of dobL 

1- 

mi 

apvein]  elfts  of  books  anil  onpuratae. 

=,«. 

$S0  to  1200  each. 

cmHlition  thM,  oolj  lbs  Inlotwt  be 

m 

ToaldineetiblWln    a  oimmpr-i.l  Mi» 

iBgo  in  cnnn«lli.n  ^tbtbo  inst'ltutlDB. 

l,MO 

ForgoneralpnipoMia. 

Forbaddlng. 
(Toboniwdtnlir]iii<latod<?t>t.an  l^Dlldl- 

;oo 

t  aj.Ma 

710 

i    Temorod.    The  condlUon  wM  meL 

F^Et^rj«.'dSJ^t,a,oneondltlo. 
tbat  aa  muob  mora  bo  given  by  ttie 

FurprinclpaVa  aiUaxy. 

For  the  purcbMP  of  »dd[tloonl  pliilo- 

$250 

wo 

as,  MO 

7^000 

Ihirt  B  acbool  of  t,  certfllD  gradt  and 

U,<IM 

tlicre  sball  be  ^m  InMnictinn  flir  tb* 
rhlldren  of  Cattarnncua  CooDt  v.  N.  T. 

in  America,"  on  condition  Ibat  II  b«  la 
opncnd^ge  to  (br  rathtdral  of  tlio  ta- 

™» 
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1 

1 

i' 

11 

1 

1 

1 

OUIwt  of  benc£iclloD  uid  renurk*. 

s 

e 

T 

8 

9 

fO     1     II 

13 

(2O0 

»1U0  U.J  tbu  SU(eiipp™r.ri»l<-.l  n  Uko 
amount  towBi-d  tbu  paroiiiiw  "f  books 

For  Ubiifr. 

•8.0W 

•700 

To  pay  the  Interest  od  tbe  eapilal  that 
la  Inveateit  in  the  y<-kaol  huQ<llDa>.  on 

4.200 

!   ,r 

403 
2M 

>  ™ 

(8, 

m 

].(»0 
109 

10  "50 

10.000 
0.0011 

? «™ 

I'rusbiterlui  Choich.    , 

.» 

Procoeaa  ofaale  of  logbara  Female  Sem. 
Innry.  Doyleatjiwn. 

ISOO 

I:S 

22,000 

22,000 

Amount  invested  In  propertT  at  fhta 
pLieo  for  Ibo  pnrpoM  of  eetobtliUng 
It  fTve  InaHtDte  abnllar  to  Coap«r  In- 
Btituto,  New  York  City.    Theamiiial 
Income  (tddi  Umo  vorlie  on  llie  prop- 
erty (all  Id  ten  Ihousand  dolhm)  U  to 

■cbool. 
Talne  of  bookii  eIvpd  to  llhTmry. 
ValDeoriinn.Witionall.nililinB.glT™  on 

ecmditloD  that  II  l.e  anH^r  the  eare  of 

25 

BOO 

3,K0 

so 

ri 

1        100 
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Table  XJX.—StaiiBticBofedueaikmal 


Organization  to  which  intrusted. 


Benc&otor. 


Xamo. 


IXBTITUTIOXS   FOR   BBCOXDABT 

ixsTUUcnoM — Continued. 


Washington  College. 


Wiley  University 


Barre  Academy 

DtTby  Academy 

St.  Johnsbury  Academy 

Green  Mountain  Perkins  Acad- 
emy. 
Albion  Academy 

Lake  Geneva  Seminary........ 

St  Mary's  Institute 


St.  Catharine's  Female  Academy 


St.  John's  School 

Wiihsatch  Academy 

S<'h(H)l  of  the  Good  Shepherd . . . 
Brigham  Young  Academy 


Location. 


il 


Woshiniiton  Col- 
lege, Tenn. 

Marshall,  Tex.... 


Name. 


Various  persons 


Barre,  Vt 

Derby,  Vt 

St  Johnsbury,  Vt. 
South  Woodstock, 

Vt 
Albion,  Wis 

Geneva,  Wis 


Prairie  dn  Chien, 
Wis. 


Bacine,  Wis 


St.  Mark's  Grammar  School . . . . 
Salt  Lake  Collegiate  Institute.. 

LIBRABIB8. 

Chicago  Historical  Society  Li- ) 
brary.  y 

Public  Library  and  Beading 
Koom. 

Mt.  Pleasant  Public  Library  .. . 
House  of  the  Anicel  Guardian  . . 

Maiden  Public  Library 

>*orth  Hadley  Library  Associa- 
tion. 
Bumford  Library 

The  Snow  LibnrT 

Paxton  Free  Public  Library — 
Pembroke  Free  Library 

Graves  Library 

Tewksbury  Public  Library 

Ladles*  Library  Association ... . 
Barron  Library 

Seymour  Library  Association  . . 

Pottsvillo  AthenfBum 

Titnsvillo  Library  Association . 


Providence  Public  Library 

Th«tfonl  Memorial  Library 


Logan,  Utah 

Mt  Pleasant,  Utah 

Ogden,  Utah 

Provo  City,  Utah^ 


Salt    Lake   City, 

Utah. 
Salt   Lake    City, 

Utah. 


Chicago,  HI. 


(  Erastus  Wadsworth 

<W.H.  Davis 

(  Other  persons ...... . 

Various  persons 


Thaddeus  Fairbanks. 
ITathan  T.  ChurchiU. 


Various  persons 

(S.  P.  Farrington 

|Dr.  B.  O.  Beynolds 

Uon.  J.  Lawler  and  Hon. 

P.  Doyle. 
C  Society  of  Foreign  Ml*- 
<     sions. 

(Mrs.  Boeschen 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Various  persons 

Brigham  Young  (deceased) 


Various  persons,  churches, 

and  Sunday  schools. 
Various  persons 


Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 


Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa 
Boston,  Mass .... 

Malden^ass 

Korth  Hadley, 


Korth  Wobnrn, 


Orleans,  Mass — 
Paxton,  Mass — 
Pembroke,  Mass. 


Sunderland,  Mass. 
Tewksbuiy,  Mass. 


(H.  D.  Gflpin  (deceased).. 

(  Subscriptions 

Citisens 


North  Hadley  Lyceum. 


David  Snow  (deceased)  .. 


Executors  of  R.  B.  Graves 


Coldwater,  Mich. 

'nr«^wiv.4.i»4>  -w  T  'f  Thomos  Barron  (deceas'd) 

^~^^'*^«'  ^-  ^    i  Dr.  John  C.  Bairon 


Auburn,  K.  Y 


Pottsville,  Pa. 
Titusville,  Pa. 


Providence,  R  I. 
Thetford,  Vt 


James  S.    Seymour   (de- 
ceased). 


Members  of  incorporation 
and  others. 


Mrs.   N.  L.  Barney  (de- 
ceased,^. 


Residenee. 


Manihnll,  Tex 


St  Johnsbury,  Vt 
Woodstock.  Vt... 


Albkm,  Wis 

Chicago^  m 

Genevi^  Wia 

Pmiri*  da   Chicn, 

Wis. 
Mimioh,  BaTtxia.... 


Philadelphia,  Pa, 


Cedar  FkUa,  Iowa. 


Boston,  Mom 


Auburn,  N.  Y 


New  York,  X.Y... 
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by,  to  students  who  work  on  the  college  farm, 
cxx. 
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agricultural  colleges,  cxix-cxx;  Instraction  in, 
in  Fninc-e,  clviii. 
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cxix-cxx;  summary,  cxv-civiii;  statistics,  53;>- 
543. 
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Alabama,  summair  of  tno  educational  condition  of, 
xxvi-xxvii;  abstract,  5-8. 

Alaska,  history  and  pro8i)ects  of  education  in, 
xxxi-xxxii. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  178, 177. 

Aldrich,  Hon.  P.  £.,  citAtions  from  an  address  of, 
on  the  high  school  question,  Ixxxii-lxxxiii. 

Alexandria,  Va.,  schools  of,  257. 

Allegheny,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

AUentown,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

Alton,  111.,  schools  of.  45, 46. 

Altoona,  Pa.,  schr>ols  ot,  214, 215. 

American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  300-301. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  209-300. 
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American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  cxlix. 
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Ann  Arlxir,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123-124. 

A]>gar.  Ellis  A.,  State  superintendent  of  New  Jer- 
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Argentine  Confederation,  educationsd  condition  of^ 
clxx. 

Arizona,  Territory  of,  275. 

Arkansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of.  xxix-xxx;  abstract,  9-12. 

Arkansas  Industrial  University.  11. 

Art,  i)r*»grt?ss  of  instruction  in,  clxxv-clxxvii ; 
statistics  of  museums  of,  clxxviii-clxxix ;  statis- 
tics of  institutions  affording  instruction  in,  clxxx- 
clxxxi:  State  dir»*ctor  of,  in  Massachns<*tt«.  105  ; 
facilities  for  insimction  in,  in  New  York  Stat<«, 
184;  in  Phihululphia,  Pa.,  221;  in  l*rovideuce, 
R.  I.,  230. 

Ashley,  Prof.  George  TI.,  obituary  notico  of,  152. 

Association  of  New  England  Supcrint4>ndents,  300. 

Associations,  educational.  See  the  beading  Edu- 
cational Conventions,  under  the  respective 
States. 
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Atlanta.  Ga.,  schuols  of,  39-40. 
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with  scliool  jiopulntion,  xviii-xix. 

AubuiTi,  N.»y..  H<'licK>ls  of.  17(i,  177. 

Augusta,  Ga.,  scIiooU  of,  39. 4U. 

Australasia,  educutionnl  condition  of,  clxxiii-clxxv. 

Austria^  condition  of  education  in,  civ. 

B. 

Bacon,  Lord,  view  of,  as  to  a  man's  duty  to  his 
profession,  x. 


Baden,  ednciitional  condition  ot  olx. 

Baltimore,  Md.,  schools  of,  07. 

Bangor,  Mo.,  schools  of,  88, 89. 

Barrett  Gymnasium  at  Amherst  College,  deacrlih 
tion  of  the,  cxL 

Barton,  Prof.  John  G.,  obituarv  notic-e  of,  187. 

Barton,  Mrs.  John  R.,  gift  of'^tSO.OOO  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  by,  222. 

Bavaria,  educational  condition  of,  clx. 

Bav  City,  Mich.,  schools  of,  123. 

Belgium,  statistics  respecting  secondarv  instmc- 
tion in,  xc ;  educational  condition  oC  clvi-clvii. 

Bell,  President,  remarks  of,  respecting  instrue* 
tion  for  the  blind,  cxlix. 

BellevUle,  III.,  schoobt  of,  45, 46. 

Beuefactions.  summarv  of  educational,  cl-clii; 
statistical  table,  502-617. 

Berlin,  Germany,  education  in,  clxi. 

Bicknell,  Thomas  W.,  address  of,  as  president  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  ^9-300. 

Biildeford,  Me.,  schools  of,  88. 89. 

BLjghamton,  N.  Y.,  schools  of,  176. 

Bledsoe,  Albert  T.,  obituary  notice  of,  261. 

Blind,  institutions  for  the.  See  the  heading 
Special  Instmction,  under  the  re8i)ective  States. 

Blind,  summary  of  schools  for  the,  cxlvii-cxlviiL 
statistics,  500-501. 

Bloomington,  III.,  schools  of,  45, 46. 

B4>st4>u,  Mass.,  Si'hools  of.  107. 

Boston  University,  cviii-cix,  112. 114. 

Botjmical  and  K<K>iogical  collections  for  common 
schools  advocated,  169. 

Bowdoin  College,  91, 92. 

Ik)x,  Leroy  F.,  State  superintendent  of  Alabama,  8. 

Brazil,  educational  condition  of,  clxx-clxxi. 

Brenham,  Tex.,  schools  of,  246. 

Bri<lgeport,  Conn.,  schools  of.  26-27. 

British  Columbia,  educational  condition  of,  clxxii 

Brockenbrough,  Prof.  John  W.,  obituary  notice 
of,  261. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  schrnds  of,  176, 177. 

Brooks,  Lewis,  obituary  notice  of,  186;  gifts  of 
$80,000  and  $25,000  by,  to  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  Washington  and  Leo  Univeiiiity, 
respectively,  261. 

Bn>oks,  William  Uathome,  obitnary  notice  of,  118. 

Brown,  Prof.  S.  Emmons,  obituary  notice  of,  188. 

Brown  University,  229. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y..  schools  of,  176. 

Bureau  of  Education,  library  ot  cxxxiv;  snp- 
]iort  of  Bureau  urged  by  National  Educational 
Asso<'iation,  298,  '<»9;  by  American  Institute  of 
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Burlington,  Vt.,  schools  of,  251. 

Bums,  J.  J.,  State  sniK^rintendent  of  Ohio,  207. 

Burt,  DaWd,  State  superintendent  of  MinnesotAi 

Business  colleges,  summarv  of  statistics  of,  Ixxv- 
Ixxvi;  statistical  table.  366-375, 390. 

C. 

California,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 

of,  XXX ;  abstract,  i:i-20. 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  m*ho4)ls  of,  107-108. 
('nmden,  X.  J.,  si-hools  of.  UM). 
Canada,  edun:tional  conilition  of,  clxxi-clxxii. 
Cnnton.  Ohio.  schoolH  of,  197. 198. 
Capital  ami  Lilmr.  bearing  of  education  on  the  coO' 

tlict  bet  ween,  vii-viii. 
Can-,  E/ra  S.,  State  superintendent  of  CalifbrniSk 

remarks  of,  on  tlie  hi'ih  school  question,  IxxxiiL 
Caswell.  Dr.  Alexis,  obitnary  notice  of,  230-281. 
I  Catalogues,  school  and  college,  xii-xiii. 
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Commifwionor  of  Edncntlon.  UoTiort  of — Cont'd, 
kinii  Univfrsity,  cix  ;  Vanut'rbilt  rnivpi-Bity, 
cix-cx :  Ururv  l'olIftjn\  (NtloniUo  (.\illo^«*,  ox ; 
health  «>t'AnifiorHtCon<*<;o  Htiidriild  n»nH)<1iu-i-(i 
iu  Dr.  IIit4-hrm'k'H  adUiVHt*  helbre  tho  Public 
Ilonlth  AMMM-iatiun,  c^i-i'xv. 

St'hitolH  of  dfii'iirc — romiiaraiivo  Hnminary  of 
schi'Olis  iiiNlriirtunn,  and  luipils,  i-xv;  siiin- 
niarv  of  HtjitistirH,  rxvi-fXAiii:  nvii'W  of  tht* 
-n'ork  of  ri>lli->xi-H  of  n;;riculturo  aud  the  iiiu- 
chaiik-  iirts.  lAix-cxx. 
Vaciitioii  wh«iol«,  rxx-oxxi. 

School:*  of  thi'olo'^y  — conipunitivo  Riinimary  of 
Brh<N»ls,  iii!«tnictoi-H.  hiuI  pupils,  cxxl ;  Htalid- 
tlral  HiiHiinaiy,  cxxi-cxxii. 

S<'h<M)Lsofl:iw  —  (-oinpanirivi'HniiiTnaryofM;h(Mili4, 
iuMnirtort*.  and  Ktudt-utf*.  cxxii;'  Htutiaticul 
8Ufuriiaiy,  i:x\iii. 

SchoolH  of  on'ilirino — roiiipnralivc  Hiimuiary  of 
iiis^titutioii^.  instnii'torH,  siud  HtudviitK,  ixxiii: 
Httitistii-iil  HUiniiinry,  cxxiv-cxw:  incdiral  h- 
bntrii'H,  HclioolHof  )diann:ic.v.  cxxvi. 

Deirrr»i"» — i«tatirtrical  rtiimiiiun  of  iU';nv»'»  <'oti- 
fi'i'ird  by  Afiu-rifan  «olb';;tH  and  jtroti'Moioiial 
i»r-lioolH.  i-xxvii-rxxxi. 

Piiblir  lihrariru — iiiiiirovciiifntH  in  library  man- 
U!2i"nient.  rxxxi-^'xxxii ;  I.il>raTV  of  (.'oiijs;n'HS, 
(:xxxii-4'xxxiv:  library  of  tho  Jbiicaii  of  Kdii- 
ralioii,  oxxxiv:  Mtatihtiral  Hiiinmary  of  addi- 
tional jtiiblic  libiiirii'H.  cxxxiv-oxxxv:  Htatis- 
tii-H  or  adiUtional  piiblir  libiaiir^  in  I^TG, 
i'\xxvi-4-\li ;  Hiiniinary  of  thf.>  cimdiTioii  of 
AiiK-rifan  public  librarits,  early  Anifrir'in 
libraii<s,  oxlii. 
SrhtHiln  for  the  deaf  aud  dumb — National  Dctif- 
^luteColb-uc, f'xlii:  ftt:itisti(*alsnniinar\.rxliii- 
cxliv:  nu'tb'Ml  of  insh  iirtioii  to  bi>  pnli-irrd, 
cxlv-<"xlvi;  courtH.'  of  Hliidy  in  institutioUH  for 
d«'af-niut<*.s,  i-hmrh  \%oi-k  aniou^  thi:«b<if  and 
dumb,  cxlvi. 
S<'li«K>U  for  iho  blind  —  Ntatistiral  Hitinman', 
cxlvii-ixlviii ;  viMJt.  of  lb«'  Pivnidrut  and  <.'abi- 
nct  to  the  Kentucky  luntitulion  for  tlo.*  Ithnd, 
rxlix. 

£du(;:i1ional  IwucfactlouH — Ht:itiMtli':d  Hunimary. 
cxlix-r.lii. 

£il(u-:itional  pnblicat ionn — Htat istical  summary, 
ilii. 

S<*bo<ilrt  for  thf:  fiM>bl<Mnind(d — Htatistical  Huni- 
mary.  rliii. 
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Connnt,  Kdword,   Stiito  napcrintcndont  of  Teis 

moot,  '.*r4. 
C'onant,  John,  obitnnry  notice  of,  16G. 
(■on;;n:HM,  Library  of. '  Scr  Library  of  ConcrroMi. 
CouuoctiiMit,  summary  of  tbo  cUuctttioniil  cun«li* 

tion  «»f,  XXV:  abstno't, -4-:n. 
Conventions  and  asMH-hitiouA,  «'duontional.  298-301. 

Sim*,  also,  thi;  ht-adin^  Kduratiunul  Cunvcutiuua, 

iindi'r  tUr  n'rtiM'rtivr  Statcrt. 
Cook,  <ii'or<:e  ¥.  T..  aupfrintcndiait  of  BchoolH, 
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t«yst<-iu    HuittMl  to   tbu  wauta  of  tho  country, 

Ivxwiii. 
Dt'calur,  111.,  bcImmiIj*  of.  45, 40. 47. 
DemiMM,    Anii-rie.in   eolle;iiate   and   profi'.SHi«»inil, 
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Jamaica,  TV.  I.,  educational  condition  of^  clxxiL 

Jancsville,  Wis.,  schools  of;  268. 260. 

Janitors,  wages  of,  Ixvii-lxviiL 

Japan,  cnlncntional  condition  of,  clxviii-clxx ;  for- 
eign language  schools  in,  clxix;  finances,  clxix- 
clxx. 

Jefibrsonville,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54, 55. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  schools  of,  160-170. 

Jocc'lvn,  George  Bermies,  obituary  notice  of,  128. 

John'C.  Green  Scientitic  School,  172. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  cix,  08. 

Johnson.  Warren,  obituary  notice  of,  03. 

Joliet,  111,  schools  of,  45, 46, 47. 

Journals,  eilucational.    Sec  Educational  Journals. 

Judson,  John  P.,  territorial  sn])erintendent  of 
Washington  Territory.  205. 


Kansas,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of; 
xxix ;  abstract,  60-73. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  schools  of,  145. 

Kansas  State  University,  72. 

Kelly,  Samuel  P.,  State  superintendent  of  Ne- 
braska, 150. 

Kentucky,  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of,  xxix ;  abstract,  74-81. 

Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind,  visit  of  the 
President  and  cabinet  to,  cxlix. 

Kentucky  Stato  University,  7liU70. 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  s<:hooIs  of,  64, 65. 

Kindergaerten.  See  the  heading  Elementary  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

Kindergaerten,  summary  of  statistics  of,  with  re- 
marks. Ixxvi-lxxvU :  statistical  table,  376-300. 

Kindergarten,  the,  its  cost  and  results  in  St. 
Loui.H,  Mo.,  discussed,  144-145. 

Kingston,  N.  Y.,  schools  ut,  176, 177. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  schools  of;  230-240. 


Labor  and  capital,  bearing  of  education  on  the 
conflict  Iwtween,  vii-viil. 

La  Cro8.se,  Wis.,  schools  of,  268, 260. 

Lafayette,  Ind.,  schools  ot  54, 55. 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  schools  of,  214, 215. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  schools  of.  54,  55. 

Laws,  sciiool.    See  School  law. 

Liiw,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional  In- 
struction, under  the  respective  States. 

Law.  summary  of  schools  of,  cxxii-cxxiii ;  statis- 
tical table,  654-557. 

Lawn-mte,  Kans.,  schools  of,  70, 71. 

LuwTeucts  Mass.,  schtjols  of,  H)7. 

Lt^cky,  Wows  oi,  resjiectin^  the  relations  of  gov- 
ernment to  education,  xii. 

Lenimon,  Allen  B.,  State  superintendent  of  Kan- 
sas, 73. 

Lewis,  Tayler,  obituary  notice  of,  187-188. 

Lewistou.'Me.,  schools  of,  88, 80. 

Lexiiiijton,  Ivy.,  schools  of,  76,77. 

Libraries — medical  libraries,  cxxvi;  sammArlesof 
public  libraries,  cxxxi-cxlii;  earlv  American 
libraries  at  Coucord  and  at  Brookfield,  cxlii; 
libraries  in  Ontario,  clxxi ;  free  public  libraries 
in  Khoile  IsLind,  226;  statistical  table  of  addi- 
tional public  libraries,  58:(-Ai5. 

Librar;^  of  Con^^ss — extent  of  the  collection, 
oxxxii;  copyrights,  cxxxii-cxxxiii ;  new  cata- 
lo^e,  index  to  the  docnments,  debates,  and  laws 
or  Congi-ess,  documents  n^latiue  to  iSt^nch  dis- 
coveries and  explorations,  publication  of  the 
resolves,  &c.,  of  the  Cont mental  (!on<n«ss  and 
Congress  of  the  Confederation,  cxxxiu;  coimty 
and  town  histories,  cxxxiii-cxxxiv ;  new  bailding 
for  the  library,  exxxiv. 

**  Library  plan  '  of  fiiniiihing  text  books,  277. 

LiiKroh),  Dr.,  extnu'ts  t'l-ora  piper  of,  on  sanitation 
of  M.<s.H:ictmst'tt.s  schools, lix. 

Little  llock.  Ark.,  schools  of,  0-10. 

Lockport,  X.  Y.,  sclirmU  of,  170. 

Log;in8j)ort,  Ind.,  schools  of,  54, 55. 

Ix)ii.i;  Islami  City,  schools  of,  176. 

Lonug,  Dr.  E.  (I,,  remarks  of,  on  the  influence  of 
vitiated  air  on  the  eyes,  Ixv. 

LonisianOj  summary  of  the  educational  condition 
of;  xxvii ;  absti-oct,  82-86. 
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Looisian*  Agricoltnral  and  Mechanloal  CoUaaab 

85-86. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  schools  of,  76, 77. 
Lowell,  Mass.,  schools  of,  107, 108. 
Lusher,  Robert  M.,  State  superintendent  of  Loii> 

isiana,  86. 
Lynchburg,  Ya.,  schools  of,  267. 
Lymi,  Mass.,  schools  of;  107, 108. 

H. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  opinion  of,  that  the  principle  of 
free  competition  is  insufficient  for  education,  xii. 

Mac^n,  GOv  schools  of,  30,  40. 

Madison.  Wis.,  schoob  of;  268, 260. 

Maine,  summary  of  the  educational  condition  of^ 
xxiv;  abstract,  87-04. 

Maine  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,  01. 

Mallery,  CoL  Grarrick,  paper  of,  on  the  number  of 
Indiiins,  301. 

Manchester,  N.  U.,  schools  of,  162. 

Munkato,  Minn.,  schools  of,  133. 

Maim,  Mrs.  Horace,  report  of,  respecting  charity 
Kindergiirton,  Ixxvii. 

Manstlcld,  Ohio,  schools  of,  107, 108, 200. 

Marsh,  Prof.  O.  C,  address  of;  301. 

Maryland,  summarv  of  the  educational  condition 
of,'  xxvi ;  abstract,  0.')-103. 

Maryland  Agricultural  College,  00. 

Mass^ichiisctts,  summary  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of,  xxiv ;  abstract,  104-120. 

Massachusetts  Agricultui'ol  College,  112. 

Mass:ichnsetts  Institute  of  Technology,  112-113. 

M<Hlical  libraries,  cxxvi. 

Medicine,  schools  of.  See  the  heading  Professional 
Instruction,  under  the  respective  States. 

Medicine,  summary  of  statistics  of  the  schools  of; 
cxxiii-cxxv ;  statistical  table,  558-566. 

Mc<1ico-Legal  Society,  New  York,  letter  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the,  to  tlie  board  of  education  respect- 
ing hygiene  in  the  city  schools,  Ixi-lxii. 

Muniph'is,  Tenn.,  scbooU  of.  2.30, 240. 

Metric  system,  recommendations  respecting  the, 
300. 

Mexico,  educational  condition  of;  clxxiii. 
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